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J NEnotes, ideas & review quotations from the center for ethics and social p dich ; graqua 


Sargent Shriver will give a public address on “Ethics 
and Politics,” at the University of California, Berkeley on 
Monday, March 4, at 8 p.m. in Pauley Ballroom 
Shriver will be introduced by Clark Kerr, Chairman of the 
Carnegie Commission on the Future of Higher Education 
and former President of the University of California. Kerr 
and the former vice-presidential candidate are appearing 
as part of inaugural day activities of the Center for Ethics 
and Social Policy. 


LECTURE: 
MOLTMANN ON 
POLITICAL THEOLOGY 


Jurgen Moltmann, the German theologian who made 
popular the concepts of “‘political theology” and the 
“theology of hope,” will expand these concepts at a public 
address at the Chapel of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, on Monday, March 4, at 10:00 a.m. Moltmann 
will be introduced by Charles McCoy, professor of theo- 
logical ethics and Director of the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy. 

Respondents to Prof. Moltmann’s address will include 
William Lesher, President of Pacific Lutheran Seminary; 
Todd LaPorte, Professor of Political Science and Associate 
Director of the Institute for Government Studies, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; and Mark Juergensmeyer, 
political scientist and faculty coordinator of the Ethics 
Center. Molimann’s address is a part of the inaugural day 
activities of the Center. Claude Welch, President of the 
Graduate Theological Union, will preside over the day’s 
activities. 


Jurgen Moltmann created quite a stir within theological 
circles with his Theology of Hope (New York: Harper, 
1967). The book gave a Christian basis for radical politics; 
but it also appeared to be superficially optimistic about 
the possibilities for human change. This excerpt from 
Moltmann’s “Politics and the Practice of Hope” (Christian 
Century, vol. 87, no. 10, March 11, 1970) indicates 
Moltmann’s attempt to correct that latter impression. 


For several years now the student protest movement 
has been under way in almost every country of the world... 
The German students had a better theoretical and ideologi- 
cal frame of reference than their American counterparts, 
but they lacked the Americans’ sense of humor and their 
joy in freedom. They took themselves far too seriously. I 
like these restless and rebellious students. They are more 
courageous and risk far more than we did in the postwar 
period. What troubles and worries me, however, is that 
once they become active politically they often give up their 
faith .. . My whole theological work is aimed at overcoming 
this false alternative between an unreal God and a godless 
reality, between a faith without hope and a hope without 
faith. 


The aim of political theology is to represent Christian 
freedom in the realm of political reason and in the public 
conflicts of our society. Today more than ever politics 
determines the destiny of men. But men are not yet able 
so to determine politics that they can live humanely with 
men of other nations, races and ideologies. Political theol- 
ogy aims critically to reveal the coercion men labor under 
and to serve the establishment of ‘“‘public freedom” and 
“public happiness” (Thomas Jefferson). Politicians and 
theologians who have isolated themselves—the one being 
concerned for earth, the other for heaven—find political 
theology an annoyance. But it is certainly a field where 
both can cooperate in anticipating a new heaven and a 
new earth. 


Christian hope is no blind optimism. It is a discerning 
hope which sees suffering and yet believes in freedom. Only 
through suffering and sacrifice does hope become clear- 
sighted and sage. We have seen too many hopes disintegrate 
into resignation or violence at the first sign of resistance. 
Hope is the art of perseverance. That is the kind of hope I 
would like to live in and for. The signs I have seen in recent 
years have encouraged me; they have also shown me that 
the opposition is powerful. My hope is that all of us have 
become wiser for having lived through these years. 


ETHICS & POLICY 


PiraiGaAL FOREIGN POLICY 


There is an uneasiness about the “realist” tradition of 
Christian ethics, following Reinhold Niebuhr, which 
seems to ethically justify a wide range of foreign policy 
alternatives on the basis of self interest. These excerpts 
from the opening and concluding pages of John Bennett’s 
Foreign Policy in Christian Perspective, (New York: 
Scribner’s, 1966), make clear that Christian realism de- 
mands moral choices within the parameters of realistic 
possibilities. Bennett, a colleague of Niebuhr, was Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary, New York; he is 
presently a Visiting Professor of Christian Ethics at the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, and Chairperson of 
the Organizing Committee of the Center of Ethics 
and Social Policy. 

After one has discounted all the self-justifying moral- 
istic propaganda with which national leaders surround 
their policies, one must still affirm the national respon- 
sibilities that have moral significance. Some possibilities 
open to the nation are more consistent with a Christian 
or humane ethic than others. For this reason it is wrong 
to leave foreign policy to the devil or to the expert who 
denies the relevance of moral concerns. I have already 
mentioned such objectives as an open world and the con- 
ditions of peace. When I discuss national interest, I shall 
have much to say about the American national interest 
in the welfare of other nations and in a reasonable stabi- 
lity in the international situation, though not in a status 
quo rigidly protected against all radical change . . . 

Policies in the area of grave international conflict 
usually have two prongs: one involves the use of power 
that may or may not take the form of the application of 
military force; the other involves constructive and cura- 
tive action, the preparation for a stage beyond sheer con- 
flict, for negotiations, for peace and reconciliation, Any 
government is likely to be divided within itself so far as 
the emphasis on these two prongs is concerned. The 
churches are often needed to stress those aspects of 
policy which depend upon national self-criticism, upon 
openness to the needs of the people, upon the humanity 
of opponents, upon the obligation to find a way out of 
the self-defeating efforts to achieve security through 
nuclear deterrence in an unlimited arms race. When a 
nation is trapped so that all choices available are morally 
intolerable, this very situation becomes the source of an 
imperative to take a fresh view of the assumptions on 
which previous decisions have been made. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy is building a 
carefully selected library of books and other reference 
material in its area of interest. The Center’s office and 


reading room are located in d’ Autremont Hall at the 
Pacific School of Religion, open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 


ETHICS & POLICY ..... Mark Juergensmeyer, Editor 


CONTROLLING THE PRESIDE] 


There is a certain irony about Schlesinger, of all 
people, writing about the corruption of an “imperid 
presidency.”’ After all, it was his generation of libe: 
political analysts who gave credence to the creation: 
unprecedented presidential power during the Roose 
era. This excerpt, from Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., ” 
Imperial Presidency (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 19: 
shows how Schlesinger attempts to write his way ow 
the embarrassment, by making a distinction betwee: 
“imperial” president and a “constitutional” one. 

Watergate was potentially the best thing to have: 
pened to the Presidency in a long time. If the trails | 
followed to their end, many, many years would pas: 
fore another White House staff would dare take the 
liberties with the Constitution and the laws the Nix: 
White House had taken. And if the nation wanted té 
work its way back to a constitutional Presidency, th! 
was only one way to begin. That was by showing Pr 
dents that, when their closest associates placed the 
selves above the law and the Constitution, such tran’ 
sions would be, not forgiven or forgotten for the sak 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR ON THE PRE 


“It was a sense of responsibility for every aspect of pubi 
for public actions. Unpleasant experiences with the Ford to 
sort of governmental power which could control injustice f) 
hands of public institutions. The Roosevelt regime acceptec 
opened the door to recent misuse of that power. Hence the 
of presidential power.”’ (Mark Juergensmeyer, “The Unfin4 
September 12, 1973). The following excerpts are from tha 
“Op Ed” page of the New York Times, December 4, 1970.. 


When President Nixon reviewed the American Armada, 
gathered in the Mediterranean, he assured the sailors that ov 
fleet was “‘the greatest force for peace in the world.” The P. 
dent was reminding the Russians that “their” fleet could nc 
dominate that important sea. Yet our government had spen 
thousands of lives and billions of dollars in a futile war in 
Indochina. 

Thus, a President, whom history might regard as a minor: 
figure, carried on a tradition in which our greatest President 
participated; the tradition of our self-righteous estimate of « 
own motives amidst the moral ambiguities of international 
power politics. 

Perhaps the First World War offers the most significant in 
stance of the American penchant for self-righteousness. It w 
be remembered that when it broke out in Europe, President} 
Woodrow Wilson defined it as a “commercial war,” though 
more correctly, it might have been regarded as a power strug) 
between Russia and Germany over the issues occasioned by 
the disintegration of the Habsburg Empire. 

If our idealistic venture into world redemption in the Firy 
World War was a miserable failure, the shrewd statesmanshiry 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt saved us in the Second 


Pr Be icncy 

constitutional Presidency, as the great Presidents 
shown, could be a very strong Presidency indeed. 
what kept a strong President constitutional, in addi- 


tc o checks and balances incorporated within his 


i i 
| east, was the vigilance of the nation. Neither im- 
nent nor repentance would make much difference 
yeople themselves had come to an unconscious ac- 
ance of the imperial Presidency. The Constitution 

Id /not hold the nation to ideals it was determined to 
: The reinvigoration of the written checks in the 

an Constitution depended on the reinvigoration 
unwritten checks in American society. The great 
tions — Congress, the courts, the executive estab- 
nent, the press, the universities, public opinion — had 
laim their own dignity and meet their own respon- 
s. As Madison said long ago, the country could 

st to ‘parchment barriers’ to halt the encroaching 
t of power. In the end, the Constitution would live 
‘if it embodied the spirit of the American people. 


nade Niebuhr eager to locate — and demand — responsibility 
the dehumanizing effects of industry led him to advocate the 
Justice, and to properly place public responsibility in the 

t responsibility. But — as Niebuhr knew it might — it also 
writing, as in one of his last articles, a critique of the excesses 

F Reinhold Niebuhr’”’ in Christian Century, Vol. 90, No. 32, 
ebuhr’s, ‘‘ ‘Redeemer Nation’ to Super-Power,”’ printed in the 


orld War, when Hitler’s Germany and the horrors of Nazism 
ireatened Western civilization. 

- Yet, our record as a righteous nation has proved so filled 
nth error that, obviously, we must stop thanking God we are 
ot like other nations. This humility will not solve the multiple 
roblems which confront our nation, once infant and compara- 
ely innocent, but now a nuclear super-nation. Our chief 

reign problem is to avoid a nuclear catastrophe, while wres- 
ing with the other super-nations on the edge of the abyss of 
jutual annihilation. Our domestic problems threaten to destroy 
ne erstwhile haven of democratic serenity. The chief job is the 
till unsolved issue of destroying the last remnants of slavery; 

1 murderous bitterness of the teen-aged Negro youth, of 

hich two-thirds, lacking technical education, are unemployed 
our increasingly industrial civilization. Perhaps the most 
erplexing is the ecological one of rendering modern urban, 
dustrial society fit for human beings, not poisoned by 

Olluted air and water. 

~ Our overwhelming foreign and domestic problems must 
inally convince us that the childish illusions of our infant days 
ave come to an end. 
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PANEL: 


THE FUTURE OF THE PRESIDENCY 
Bellah/Wildavsky/Dellums 


The current possibilities for reforming and renewing 
the Executive Branch of government will be the topic 
for discussion during a public presentation at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, on Monday, March 4, 1974, 
at 2:00 p.m., in GTU lounge. The panel will include 
Robert Bellah, Professor of Sociology at Berkeley, Aaron 
Wildavsky, Dean of the School of Public Policy, Berkeley, 
and Ron Dellums, Congressperson from the 25th Con- 
gressional District. John Bennett, Visiting Professor of 
Social Ethics at the Pacific School of Religion and former 
President of Union Theological Seminary, will chair the 
panel. Bennett is also the Chairperson of the Organizing 
Committee of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. 
This panel presentation will be a part of the inaugural 

day activities of the Center. 


ELECTING THE PRESIDENT 


The following exerpt is from Alan P. Sindler’s article 
on “The President”, in his edited volume, Policy and Poli- 
tics in America, (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1973). 
Sindler teaches courses in Ethics and Public Policy at the 
Graduate School of Public Policy, Berkeley. The article 
describes five policy options in electing the president, 
and examines the controversies surrounding the 1969-70 
attempt to establish a new constitutional amendment 
replacing the electoral college method. Sindler’s approach 
is significant, because he recognizes that the choice of 
method is not simply a matter of efficiency, but a choice 
among political priorities and values. 

Any and all indirect election methods are rejected 
by some precisely because they inaccurately translate 
the underlying popular-vote divisions. This study’s per- 
spective differs by recognizing that other significant poli- 
tical questions are involved. The presidency is the pre- 
eminent national political institution, and the way the 
president is elected helps determine his legitimacy, leader- 
ship, power, and policy directions, as well as his relations 
with other governmental officers and levels. Further, the 
election method has consequences for the separation of 
powers, federalism, the party system, voter behavior, 
and the like. Only a wide-ranging inquiry, then, can 
answer how best to design the method of electing the 
president. 

A broad inquiry is required because choosing among 
alternative election methods is not a technical matter of 
institutional tinkering, essentially neutral in its larger 
implications. Quite the contrary. Election methods differ 
in the values they stress, how they distribute power, 
what interests they advantage, and how well they satisfy 
diverse criteria. The problem of retaining, modifying, or 
supplanting (the Electoral College) should not be cast in 
terms of ‘bias versus neutrality’, but rather of weighing 
combinations of different biases. 
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NEW AND STIMULATING 


Daniel Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Society: A Ven- 
ture in Social Forecasting. New Y ork: Basic Books, 
1973. Directs attention to complex patterns of inter- 
action in today’s changing society and proposes that 
significant forecasting of the future is possible. 


Louis B. Lundburg, Future Without Shock. New York: 
W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1974. The author, former 
chairman of the Board of Bank of America, predicts 
that the newly emerging value system in our society 
will have a humanizing impact on the future of Amer- 
ican business. 


Neil H. Jacoby, Corporate Power and Social Responsibility: 


A Blueprint for the Future. New York: Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1973. Forecasting future business 
policy from a relatively traditional view of the role of 
corporations in our society. 


Dennis L. Meadows, et. al., The Limits to Growth, A Re- 
port on the Club of Rome’s Project on the Predicament 
of Mankind. New York: Signet Books, 1972. A provoc- 
ative and dismal prognosis for the world’s future based 
on projections from diverse and world-wide demograph- 
ic, economic, and social data. 


John Kenneth Galbraith, Economics & the Public Purpose. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1973. Proposes a national 
planning system for those portions of our economy 
where the market system no longer works. 
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EDUCATION’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR SOCIAL POLICY 


Frequently those of us within academe like to think of 
social policy as a problem for business and government. 
The fact that educational institutions play a role in policy 
and have a responsibility far greater than that of an out- 
side critic is recognized in this excerpt from Charles S. 
McCoy, The Responsible Campus, (Nashville: Division of 
Higher Education, United Methodist Church, 1972). McCoy 
is professor of theological ethics at the Pacific School of 
Religion, and Director of the Center of Ethics and Social 
Policy. 

Higher education is especially equipped for responsible 
social policy involvement through its capacity for policy 
research. Social policy refers to the ordering and changing 
of priorities and resources in sectors of society shaping the 
public sphere by means of which patterns of action are 
formed and projected in government, business, mass com- 
munication, churches, etc.; policy research denotes the 
cross-disciplinary enterprise that illumines policy alterna- 
tives, the ethical significance of different actions, and com- 
bines reflection over ends sought with the means of achiev- 
ing them. Concern for social policy, therefore, not only 
relates education to sectors of societal dynamism and de- 

cision but also encourages the hitherto isolated departments 
and programs of the college to draw on each other— an 
urban affairs program relating to ethnic studies, business 
administration, political science, and religious studies as 
these relate to the complexities of urban society; or teacher- 
training programs making use of sociology, economics, and 
public administration in dealing with educational policy. 
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As part of the inaugural day activities of the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy, Professor Jiirgen Moltmann of 
the University of Tubigen spoke on ‘“‘Hope and the 
Apathetic Person;” portions of that address and responses 
to it by a theologian, a political scientist, and a scholar of 
Asian studies, are reprinted in this issue. In introducing 
Moltmann, Professor Charles McCoy, director of the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy, called Moltmann 

“the world’s most influential living theologian.’’ Moltmann 
is best known for his work on “‘political theology” and the 
“theology of hope.”’ 


CENTER ACTIVITIES 


Ongoing activities presently sponsored by the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy include: 


Projects — ethical analysis of corporation social policy, 
analysis of university and church investment policy, affir- 
mative action policy, ethical sensitivity for churches. 


Seminars and courses — seminars on social responsibility 
for corporation executives, social ethics for social scientists, 
post-industrial society, political action for church officials; 
courses on medical ethics and the socialization of 
professionals. 

Resources — a survey on the teaching of ethics and social 
policy at major universities; a resource guide on ethics/policy 
agencies in the Bay area, and relevant courses taught at Bay 
area institutions. The Center also has a modest library and 
open files on such subjects as investment policy. 

Upcoming: Visiting scholars, public lectures, and speci- 
alized seminars on ethical issues. 
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ANTILAPATHY 


The excerpts below are in response to a lecture, “Hope and 
the Apathetic Person,” by Jurgen Moltmann, portions of 
which are reprinted elsewhere is this issue. 


Todd LaPorte, professor of Political Science and Associate 
Director of the Institute for Government Studies, University 
of California, Berkeley, points out that hopefulness is futile 
without knowledge and a realistic outlook. 


The elements of hope, as I have come to understand 
them, certainly include a sense of transcendant value over 
one’s own striving. Professor Moltmann’s eloquent guidance 
provides us with a motivating stance for sustaining personal 
effort in a world that seems most intractable. This is the 
most important aspect of our own hopefulness. 


Hope is not sustained in the face of continual punish- 
ment and failure. In the last 20 years, I have observed the 
sustained sense of punishment and failure which the church 
has perceived about its own action. There is a sense of 
diminished personal efficacy, of institutional efficacy in 
dealing with the forces about it, both economic and politi- 
cal. Somehow, the element of hope—a sense of individual 
and corporate efficacy—must be sustained. A kind of anti- 
apathy must be developed. 

\ 


| 


I have seen so much terrible reconnaisance in the church 
and other groups as they have tried to act beyond them- 
selves, It is as if the crucial element for sustained hope is 
simply missing. There is a badly misplaced set of beliefs 
about the way the world works, a kind of naive, almost 
pathetic, “hopefulness” that the way we “‘psych out” the 
world is the correct way and that if we were just sincere in 
our actions, others would come around. During the late 
sixties we watched the incredibly intense, outraged sense 
of wrongness about the war and certain institutions in our 
society grow both in the churches and in student groups, 
and then saw their hopes come crashing down. They acted 
as if their beliefs about the world and how it works, simply 
could not be questioned. A colleague of mine put it this way, 
“How long can we keep doing those things as if they were 
right when they keep failing?” 


For those of us who care about ethical action and change, 
there must be an emphasis parallel to our understanding of 
one’s relationship to God and to the world. It is a parallel 
sensitivity to the misplacedness of our beliefs about the way 
the world works. 
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GUIDANCE FOR THE ABANDONED 


William Lesher, President of Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, sees in Moltmann’s message a critique 
and a stimulus for middle-class Christiantiy. 


Professor Moltmann speaks to us with a kind of pastoral 
guidance and freshness that addresses the despair felt by 
those of us who have tried to preach the gospel for the last 
fifteen years. I respond as one who entered the church in 
the late fifties, at a time when it seemed to need critical 
judgment. So many of the early days of my ministry we 
spent hacking away at the inauthentic expression of the 
ministry and the gospel. Then we found that the church, by 
and large, was collapsing around us and now we have that 
burden on our backs. What can we say to that kind of 
situation? 

As a pastor in a white, middle-class area of the city, I 
used to envy those who could preach in the ghetto because 
it seemed as if the gospel was really meant for their situa- 
tion—hope to the oppressed. I felt as if | was pouring salt 
into the wounds of my particular constituencies. After 
seven years that gets to be a rather difficult position to 
maintain. 

Today Moltmann is speaking to us at a point beyond 
that point, where congregations which experience the aban- 
donment of God can be addressed. That is a move beyond 
the theologies of liberation and of hope. The theology of 
hope has simply been an ingratiating word to those who are 
oppressed, and the theology of liberation is more salt in the 
wounds of those who are the oppressors. Now we are 
speaking of a dimension beyond that, of a God who, in fact, 
identifies with the abandonment of the guilty. 

In a book entitled The Remaking of the Church, Richard 
McBrien has a chapter, “Passing the Torch,” describing the 
glowing vision of Vatican II. The next chapter is entitled, 
“Dropping the Torch.” What happened? What went wrong? 
McBrien said that the problem lay with the leadership of 
the church which changed the forms in which the faith was 
expressed without having converted the hearts of the people 
who were expressing that faith. He calls upon us to become 
again a teaching church, to become a rabbinical church, to 
build the theological images, the God-situations, that give 
rise to a new kind of theological expression. 

It seems to me that we have been hearing that call this 
morning—to take on that rabbinical posture and thrust into 
the hearts of the people of God an image of the suffering, 
abandoned God who identifies with the suffering, abandoned 
people of God. Whatever the new future of the church 
might be, whatever new calls to action might be, they will 
grow out of those kinds of foundations. 


A verbatim transcript of Prof, Moltmann’s address and the 
responses is available on request from the Center office. 


Excerpts from another inaugural day symposium, “The 
Future of the Presidency,” will appear in the next issue. 


HOPE AND THE APATHETIC PER 


In his inaugural day lecture for the Center fé 


theologian who made popular “‘the theology 0) 
the condition in which he sees contemporary 

emphasizes also the need for theological change 
the concept of God, there will be no revolutior 


Whether we are conservative or revolutionary, whether 
we are satisfied with our society or want to transform it, we 
Westerners basically believe in action and success. We are 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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convinced that we can solve all problems through the right } 


programs and actions. The built-in values of our life and oui 
system condemn us to activity, to success, to profit, to 
progress and development. If we experience failure, if we 
are frustrated, then we move on to another place where the: 
action is. What can, what must we do? That is often our 
only question. For we hate to admit what misery our opti- 
mism and our programs of action have inflicted upon other’ 
people and upon nature. The conservatives are proud of the 
successes which they and their ancestors have brought to 
pass. Revolutionaries want to see new and different 
successes. They look for God’s activity in history and want 
to be where things are happening most dynamically. Both 
stem from the same stock. Theirs’ is a God of action—the 
strong God, ever on the side of the stronger battalions, the 
God who wins battles and leads to victory. 

From this perspective, those who suffer are sick. Those 


ACTIVE HOPE, CREATIVE DESPA 


Mark Juergensmeyer, a political scientist at the Center for 
South and Southeast Asia Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley, feels that Moltmann has set up an inappropriate 


dichotomy between frenzied action and the sensitive aware- | 


ness of suffering. To Juergensmeyer the real issue is not 


action versus inaction, but whether sensitivity and suffering 


can move beyond the inactivity of despair into a creative 
suffering which works toward an alternative. 


It is good to be reminded that the term apathy is derived | 


i 


from apathetikos; so the opposite of apathy is not a foolish § 


hope, but rather a form of despair. However, the quality of 
that despair is really the issue. It seems to me that if despair J 


is only a matter of persevering with a sense of godly love 
and God’s vicarious suffering, then suffering is a form of 
romantic masochism. There is a need for an eschatological 


dimension, an active hope to accompany the despair,to Jf 
raise the deep sorrow of the world that is engendered in the | 


act of suffering. 
It is the active hope which is missing from Moltmann’s 
prescription for the cure of apathy. There is a difference 


between despair which is simply an acceptance, a persever- || 


ance through suffering, and a despair which is a creative ac 


Reinhold Niebuhr makes that distinction: Christianity isa © 


religion of reality and disillusionment and despair—yet the 


ah 


Christian despair is not “the sorrow of the world,” but the | 


a Social Policy, Jurgen Moltmann, the German 
ifts his emphasis from hopefuiness to apathy, 

. In the excerpts which follow, Moltmann 
political change, for “without a revolution in 


_ who weep and mourn show no stamina. The person of suc- 
_ cess does not weep and keeps smiling only out of courtesy. 
Coldness is the style. That which one’s activity demands, 

_ one calls good. That which hinders one’s success, is bad. 
‘The other person is simply a competitor in the struggle for 
existence. Just as an individual wants to control the world, 
that person seeks to control the self. In short, one who be- 
lieves in the God of action and success becomes an apathetic 
_ person; one remains oblivious to the suffering one’s action 

causes. 

There is no true theology of hope which is not first a 
theology of the cross. And there will be no new hope for 
our humanity if it does not arise from the destruction of 
the apathetic person of action through a recognition of the 
suffering he or she causes. Apathetic existence must be 
changed into its opposite—an existence of pathos leading to 
sympathy, sensitivity and love. 

In 1755 the famous Lisbon earthquake collapsed the 
optimism of the Enlightment period of Europe. The corres- 


creative despair which induces new faith. 

Perhaps we might look for some examples of creative 
despair outside of the Christian tradition—for we are ethno- 
centric and arrogant if we look for the dimension of creative 
suffering only within the West. In Hinduism, there is the 

| acceptance of despair; and in Gandhi’s ethics, there is a 
notion of satyagraha, “active truth.” To Gandhi, one 
struggles with the realism of the world in order to create 
something different. The truth, the eschatological hope, is 
bourne out of the struggle. The suffering also has as its com- 
ponent a sense of working toward an alternative. 

A similar theme is present in the thought of Mao Tse 
Tung. The modern Chinese symbol of suffering is the Long 
March, that epic period in Chinese history when the people 
of the Communist armies struggled for many miles over 
China against the Kuomintang. That period of struggle in 
the Long March was also the birth of a new nation. This 
event is held as a symbol within modern Chinese thought of 
the combination of suffering, struggle, and of active hope— 
a kind of creative despair which at the same time looks to- 
ward and works toward a new alternative. 
= I suggest that true hope is, indeed, born out of suffering; 
“but, the suffering must be a creative despair which also has 
within it the seeds of and the active working towards a true 
alternative. 
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ponding earthquakes of our time are not in nature, but 
rather in history. For my people, [the Germans] as execu- 
tioners, and for the Jews, as victims, it is Auschwitz. For 
your people, as executioners, and for the Vietnamese, as 
victim, it may be Viet Nam. There is also the sad history of 
slavery between White and Black in Western civilization. 
And for us White, rich, and dominant, there is also the cry 
of the starving, oppressed, and racially victimized masses. In 
our technocratic society, nature dies a silent death and this, 
too, carries us to destruction. At this point our optimism 
collapses. What will take its place—cynicism, inner 
immigration, and apathy? 

In the sphere of the apathetic God, we become a homo 
apathetikos; in the situation of God’s pathos, however, we 
become a homo sympathetikos. Sympathy is the openness 
of a person for the presence of another. It has dialogical 
structure. The divine pathos finds resonance in the sympathy 
of humankind, in openness and sensitivity for the divine, 
the human and the natural. Through sympathy, we corres- 
pond to the pathos of God. We are angry with God’s wrath. 
We love with God’s love. We suffer with God’s suffering. 
And we hope with God’s hope. In covenant with a God of 
pathos, we step outside of ourselves, take part in the liv 
of others, and can rejoice and suffer with them. é 

Christian faith does not have a new idea of God, but 
rather finds itself in a different God-situation. It is defined 
through the passion of God and the cross of Christ. 

The suffering person thus enters into the full situation 
of God. We cry with the abandoned Son to the Father and 
the Spirit intercedes for us with groanings. Those who suffer 
do not only protest their fate. Indeed they suffer because 
they live. And they are full of life because they have an 
interest in life and because they love. One who no longer 
loves, becomes apathetic and no longer even suffers. Life 
and death become a matter of indifference. The more one 
loves, however, the more vulnerable one becomes. The more 
one becomes capable of suffering, the more one becomes 
capable of happiness. And the reverse is also true—the more 
one is capable of joy, the greater one’s capacity for sorrow. 
This could be called the dialectic of human life. Love gives 
vitality to living, but it also makes humankind mortal. The 
vitality of life and the deadliness of death are experienced 
at one and the same time through that interest in life which 
we call love. 

The churches in this society often function as nothing 
more than religious establishments, caretakers for the idols 
and laws of this society. If this society is to turn itself 
toward humanity, the churches must first become Christian. 
They must destroy the idols of action and apathy, of success 
and anxiety, and proclaim the human, the suffering, the 
crucified God and learn how to live in his situation. They 
must confront successful and despairing persons with the 
truth of the cross in each person’s situation so that all may 
become again compassionate, joyous, and thereby free, 
human beings. 


Following editorial policy, and Prof. Moltmann’s own 
preferences, ETHICS & POLICY has edited his remarks to 


use gender-inclusive, rather than male-specific, terminology. 
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MOLTMANN’S RESPONSE 


Jurgen Moltmann responds to the comments of LaPorte, 
Lesher, and Juergensmeyer, which are printed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

I am very grateful for these comments and I have learned 
a lot about other perspectives. My main concern was and is 
how the sickness of apathy can be overcome. The situation 
in post-war Germany was apathetic and this was one reason 
for the theology of hope. 

Mao, perhaps, was more understanding of creative despair 
or the acceptance of suffering and guilt. Apathy is a personal 
problem in one’s own life. One becomes apathetic if one 
does not work on the failures and frustrations one experi- 
ences, if one resigns from an interest in life and commits 
spiritual suicide before death. 

But, apathy is also a social and political problem—because 
we have not only mental systems of apathy, but social and 
political systems which make people apathetic. They do 
not care any longer. They are no longer interested in poli- 
tics, so they leave politics to those who will make it. In 
dictatorships we normally have this feeling of political 
apathy. In situations where the people are silenced, brought 
into political apathy, we have a kind of tyranny already at 
hand. 

Much the same might be said about big corporations and 
bureaucracies. Is there any possibility of changing an apathe- 
tic bureaucracy into a sensitive bureaucracy, an apathetic ad- 
ministration which no longer cares about people into a sensi- 
tive administration? This will mean a vulnerable bureaucracy 
and a vulnerable administration. An administration which 
takes protests and criticism seriously can be wounded by it. 
Currently there is a self-immunization of these corporations 
and administrations so that people are no longer interested, 
no longer participate in the decisions and become more and 
more apathetic. I think this is a very crucial social and 
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political problem. 

Now, if hope means the will of life, the interest in life 
and love, and human beings are created as “open systems”, 
—open for time, for new experiences, open to the world— 
then this life interest, this hope, this love can be killed in 
two ways: First, the destruction when failures, mistakes, 
and destructive experiences force people or systems into 
resignation from this hope and, therefore, cause despair 
(de-sperare). The other way to kill hope is in a kind of ful- 
fillment—you can reduce your expectations and end up, 
perhaps, in the fulfillment of hope in a suburban paradise. 
What do you feel then? You feel a kind of melancholy of 
fulfillment. You have everything you want, but it is not 
the real fulfillment. Out of this fulfilled hope comes a kind 
of cold despair, especially in middle-class society. Some- 
times, if you remember your youth, it was better to live in 
Advent, before Christmas, the time of hope and dreams. 
Then Christmas was a fulfillment; but, what about the 
second day of Christmas when this melancholy of fulfill- 
ment came? If we do not realize this, if we do not see that 
all fulfillments of hope and life are preliminary anticipations, 
but are not the final fulfillment, we become presumptuous 
or we act out of frustration and violent actions and excesses 
into absurdity. 

So hope is a very dangerous field to work with—idle 
hopes, delusions, disillusions—therefore, we need more 
wisdom and must develop a rabbinical pastoral role. Per- 
haps, if we can, we will not kill the dreams, but rather, will 
take the despair and presumption out of our dreams and 
visions. This is a role and a task for a critical theology 
today. In the life of a nation, a society, we see all the forms 
of living hope, despairing hope, half-dead hope. To regener- 
ate a nation or a people from this center of life which is 
called hope or interest in life, is a task I think theologians 
should resume. This is a task, perhaps, especially for the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy. 
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Panel Discussion: \O\ 


Tite EUR RESO SHE PRESIDENCY 


The current governmental crisis, symbolized by Watergate and the prospect of a Presidential impeachment, was 
the subject of a lively panel discussion sponsored by the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. Four political and 
social analysts presented opinions ranging from cautious optimism to deep pessimism about the health of the 
nation. The panel members were: Aaron Wildavsky, Dean of the Graduate School of Public Policy, University of 
California, Berkeley (UCB); Donald Hopkins, staff associate of Congressman Ron Dellums (D-Cal); Robert Bellah, 
Professor of Sociology, UCB, and John Bennett, Visiting Professor of Social Ethics at Pacific School of Religion, 
moderator of the panel. Excerpts from their presentations are printed in this issue of ETHICS & POLICY. 


— Wildavsky, whose remarks follow below, believes that 
THE IMPOTENT CONGRESS 


Formerly a vice-chancellor at the University of Califor- 
nia before joining the staff of Congressman Ron Dellums 
(D-Cal), Donald Hopkins sees little hope for the current 
Congress to provide a real check on the power of the exec- 
utive, due to the executive branch's monopoly on infor- 
mation and staff facilities. 

From the congressional perspective, it is clear that one 
of the greatest dangers the country faces is the possibility 
that this bright star of the American executive will contin- 
ue to glisten in the firmament unchallenged by any other 
supposedly co-equal branch of the government, particular- 
ly a branch that already is charged constitutionally with 
responsibility of overseeing the activities of the executive 
branch. It is clear also that it is due to a failure on the 
part of the Congress to exercise this kind of oversight and 
the inability of the American people to insist upon Con- 
gress playing this role that has led the executive branch to 
assume extraordinary powers with its opportunities for 
mischief. 

This inability of the Congress to play its role is mani- 
fest in a lot of interesting ways. Remember the difficulty 
that we had last year when Congress became so concerned 
about the exercise of executive power with respect to the 
war in Southeast Asia and could not get members of the 
executive side to appear before committees. Consequently, 
those people who are charged with making the laws in the 
country were acting on the same information that you and 
I get every day from the newspapers. It is a system that no 
sane person would develop. All the information Congress 
gets either comes from lobbyists, or the executive, and the 
executive is the major source of information. 

As you know, the Congress has a limit on the number 
of clerical staff available to individual Congresspersons. 
They can only get sixteen people. Obviously, four or five 
of these have to be secretaries. Obviously, three or four 
of these have to be assigned to the time-consuming task of 
answering mail. I read recently that many members of 
Congress estimate that 70 per cent of their staff time is 
spent simply answering constituency mail. So the fact is 
that the Congressperson simply doesn’t have the staff to 
provide the kind of information so he or she can intelli- 
gently challenge either the Pentagon or the executive who 
might be proposing alternative kinds of policies. Informa- 
tion is power and the Congress does not have the power. 


the country needs a strong presidency, but that 
Richard Nixon has lost his legitimacy. 


Do I think that it is an impeachable and convictable 
offense for a President of the United States to act so as to 
be unbelievable? I do. Nonetheless, there are possibilities 
of creating precedents that will come back to haunt us; 
unlike the brilliant job of dispathing Mr. Agnew, this im- 
peachment might become a perennial problem in Ameri- 
can politics. Therefore, it is manifestly in our interest to 
take a close look at this situation that we not, in haste or 
in passion, do something that we would later regret. 

Three things can be said with almost absolute certainty. 
The first is that no President in living memory is going to 
repeat Watergate and therefore there is no need to protect 
ourselves against something that is not going to happen 
again. There is a foolishness about all the proposals for 
restricting the powers of a President which are aimed at 
Watergate. A problem like executive privilege, for in- 
stance, used to be in beautiful shape. Presidents need con- 
fidentiality, the people need information, and the courts 
refused to decide where the boundary was. That was good. 
Now we have to make foolish choices that cannot stand up 
to future scrutiny, because the events will change and our 
opinions with them. Now there are prospects of foolish- 
ness such as a six-year term or having all the President’s 
personal assistants approved by the Senate, or having a par- 
liamentary system, although in Israel and in Britain it is not 
working so well now—which is to say that there is no meas- 
ure and no instrument that is good for all seasons. That 
would be sainthood. 

The second certainty is that no individual makes that 
much difference in the Presidency. It is directly contrary 
to the spirit of our founders to think that anybody was 
good enough to do it at all. They implicated everyone in a 
confusing and confused system of checks and balances 
which was intended to make things inefficient. They in- 
tended that it would not be easy, not only to do wrong, 
but to do right—because the price of avoiding the wrong- 
doing was to avoid doing the right, at least insofar as 
“right action” involved these temporary, pleading, pas- 
sionate majorities that they hated so. It is pre-eminently 

a conservative Constitution, even though it now exists in 
a liberal America. 

The third thing that is certain is that Watergate does not 
tell you anything about the state of America. But when 
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IMPERIAL PRESIDENCY 


We can separate the current President from the office 
of the presidency, according to John Bennett, social ethi- 
cist and former President of Union Theological Seminary, 
N.Y. Bennett sees the current President as destructive of 
constitutional government, and the presidency, which 
needs to be strong, in dire need of support for the sake of 
its future occupants and for the health of the nation. 


I do not think we would be here except for the extra- 
ordinary distortions of the presidency under Richard Nixon 
and, to some extent, under Lyndon Johnson. But I also 
doubt the subject could be presented just as it is, “The 
Future of the Presidency,” if it were not for unsolved 
problems in the American system of separation of powers, 
of checks and balances. “There’s an immediate crisis and 
there’s a perennial problem,” to use Nixon’s words. But 
the crisis has not passed in this case. 

We should clarify the marks of what is frequently called 
“the Imperial Presidency,” which did not begin with Nixon 
but which under him has become exceedingly gross and 
destructive of constitutional government. Watergate is 
simply a symptom. Perhaps it is fortunate that it is such a 
vivid symptom because it has called attention to other as- 
pects of the presidency—to name a few of them: the con- 
centration of power in the White House; the establishment 
of the President’s own unauthorized secret police which, 
fortunately, had a short life; the down-grading of depart- 
ments and the Cabinet; the contempt for Congress; the 
policy of impounding appropriated funds on a large scale; 
the withholding of information on the basis of executive 
privilege; the hostility toward the press; and the style of 
the presidency, seen in the distance of the President from 
the people, the many mansions, and the enormous entour- 
age. 

Sometimes Nixon’s reign is said to be a monarchical 
presidency; and as such it had more in common with Eliza- 
beth I than Elizabeth II. I think the only thing in common 
with Elizabeth II are the many palaces. The extension of 
the war by presidential fiat is in a class by itself. Those of 
us interested in the religious aspect of this development see 
in it many signs of the corruption of what Robert Bellah 
has taught us to call “civil religion.” There was a royal 
chapel and this was a constant temptation for preachers to 
be sycophants. 

And yet there is another side—not a side which defends 
the current President, but which defends the presidency. 
Some of the most severe critics of Nixon often were very 
strong supporters of the expansion of the presidency un- 
der Franklin Delano Roosevelt. More broadly, a strong 
presidency is needed to deal with our massive and rapidly 
changing social problems. Moreover, the country’s found- 
ers expected the President to stretch his power in emer- 
gencies; and they gave him remarkable authority in foreign 
affairs (for, I suppose, emergencies of the more deadly 
kind are most likely to come in that context). Where is 
the line to be drawn? Has Congress found that line in its 
current effort to curtail the President’s war-making power? 
Few Presidents did more stretching of their powers than 
Abraham Lincoln, for he had an unprecedented emergency 
with which to deal. To attack the distortions of a strong 
President is not enough, for it would be disastrous to back 
into a weak presidency in today’s world. Or are there other 
alternatives? How can a strong presidency adequate for 
these times be democratic and constitutional? That is per- 
haps our major question. 


Members of the panel discussing "The Future of the 
Presidency " are, from left, Wildavsky, Hopkins, Bennett 
and Bellah. Their presentations and some of the general 
discussion are excerpted in this issue of ETHICS & 
POLICY. The program was part of the Inaugural Day 
events sponsored by the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy in March of this year. 


OPEN DISCUSSION: THE DIRECTI 


Wildavsky: Let me start on the issue of virtue by say- 
ing that the Watergate business shows how those easy 
moral postures that all of us adopt simply are not borne 
out by reality. Those who did badly were all the blond 
young men who stood before President Nixon, the great 
Sun God, as if warmed by his irradiated presence. They 
had no home, no family, no church, no God; not anybody 
or anything but him. If you turn around to see who did 
well, we start with J. Edgar Hoover, then Helms at the 
C.I.A. and some of the people in Justice. These are people 
who are characterized as having parochial, bureaucratic 
loyalties, with very strong organizational ties. Because of 
that, they’re capable of thinking about the impact of 
Nixon’s suggestions on other people. It appears that the 
narrow, selfish, limited principalities of the kind usually 
condemned, enhances resistance to outside pressures. 

Bennett: You might add also some of the courts, Judge 
Sirica, and the press. 

Wildavsky: The press seems to have done all right, and 
so have the courts. Perhaps through luck, the Congress, in 
its halting way, has done quite a good deal. 

Bellah: I am more concerned with the accumulation of 
power and the emasculation of the Congress. Certainly, 
the checks and balances that were articulated in the origi- 
nal constitution don’t work nearly as well today as they 
did when it was first promulgated. 

The most appalling thing is the majority that Mr. Nixon 
received in the last election. At least one of the major par- 
ties was committed to a notion of freedom completely at 
variance with a fundamental understanding of freedom; 
not freedom in the sense of public liberty, public happi 
ness, and public virtue, but freedom for individual acquisi- 
tion, freedom guaranteed by the police who will see that 
one’s private property is protected, and freedom for vast 
bureaucratic private corporations to exercise power, an- 
swerable to virtually no one, with only minimal regulatory 
agencies which are quite ineffectual. 

What if Nixon had been a man of great personal charis- 
ma and attractiveness? What if he could have run rings 
around Sirica and Congress, instead of being such an up- 
tight character? I would doubt that faithful public servants 
could withstand a really popular figure coming out of pre- 


A NATION OF CROOKS 


A corrupt republic, where virtue is a joke, naturally 
would have a corrupt leader, according to Robert Bellah, 
the University of California sociologist known for his ex- 
plication of "civil religion." For Bellah, the big question 
is—will the republic survive its own corruption? 


I initially thought that my opening statement would be 
extremely short, and might consist of one sentence: The 
presidency has no future because America has no future. 
That seems a bit extreme. Since I am not one of those 
social scientists who engages in predictions of the future, I 
will say the same thing in a slightly more round-about 
way. Even though the issues that John Bennett has raised 
are important, my concerns are at another level. My basic 
question is whether this corrupt, imperialistic republic will 
survive at all. 

At issue is a certain understanding of politics. At issue 
also is an eighteenth century idea which Jefferson and 


CHANGE 


cisely the kind of background of bad conscience which 
| elected Richard Nixon. 

Bennett: But doesn’t it say something for people that 
he is not now so popular, and that there has been such an 
enormous repulsion against him? 

Wildavsky: What Bellah is really saying is that the peo- 
ple in this country are unworthy. 

Bellah: I started out saying that. 

Hopkins: It’s a part of the ritual. The system went in 
a very unfortunate direction and the ship is putting itself 
right again. I don’t think we should get excited about how 
ignorant the people were or amoral in electing this guy. 
The system allows for that kind of thing. 

Bennett: But why is it that this particular situation is 
so much more deadly than, say, the period of McCarthy- 
ism, when there were fewer countervailing forces at the 
time than there are now? 

Bellah: Confidence in the majority rule is valid as long 


as there is a general reservoir of public virtue in the society. 


There is no reason to have confidence in the majority of 
the people on purely abstract grounds. History shows that 
republics often do not last too long. There are other forms 
of government. There is no reason to think that American 
society will right itself. 


Wildavsky: The party system is most at fault here. 
| There is no system to prevent individual aberration, and 
{Nixon didn’t invent sin. What is amazing is not the cover- 
jup, but that he has been allowed to persevere in it so long. 
It would be the function of party leaders, if we had par- 
ties worthy of the name, to step in and say, “We’re going 
to denounce you in public—we’ll lead a movement for 
your impeachment—this has to stop.” They could have 
put a halt to this early, but they didn’t. 


Hopkins: Absolutely correct. And recent trends indi- 


cate that people are re-thinking the role of parties. It’s al- 
most laughable—a Democratic Party of the United States 
that encompasses Stennis of Mississippi and Dellums of 
Berkeley! I read recently that a large percentage of peo- 
ple in the country are now declining to state their parties— 
lover 25% independent. In the real world of issues, party 
simply doesn’t mean anything. 
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most other early American political theorists used—the 
idea of public virtue. That phrase is, of course, linked to 
a long tradition going back to the ancient Greeks; but 
more specifically in the immediate background of the 
revolutionary period, it was Montesquieu who argued that 
virtue was the principle of a republic. Virtue was that 
motivational orientation which was the necessary support 
of a republican institution, just as honor, in his terms, was 
the basic motivational form of a monarchy, and fear was 
basic to a despotic form of government. 

Now most of the late eighteenth century American 
statesmen also believed that the future of the republic 
hinged on a degree of public virtue. This meant a rough 
equality of status, in terms of economics; and not only 
hard work, but frugality. Eighteenth century Americans 
staked the future of American institutions on the survival 
of that kind of orientation. Jefferson said in 1787: 


“We can rely on the will of the majority as 
long as we remain virtuous, and I think we 
shall be so long as agriculture is our principal 
object which will be the case while there re- 
mains vacant lands in any part of America. 
When we get piled upon one another in large 
cities as in Europe, we shall become corrupt 
as in Europe and go to eating one another as 
they do there.” 


For some time we have been engaged in eating one an- 
other and in eating the rest of the world as well. John 
Adams also believed that virtue was essential to the survival 
of the republic although he was less sanguine than Jefferson 
as to whether there was any large amount of it in America. 
He thought the inevitable decline to corruption could be 
slowed by a mixed constitution; comparing the presidency 
to the monarchical element, and the Senate to an aristo- 
cratic element, although they were to be a republican mon- 
archy and a republican aristocracy. Perhaps his was an 
idiosyncratic interpretation of his own, but he was prob- 
ably the best educated of all the founders in the history of 
political theory. In any case, both Jefferson and Adams 
thought that elections would produce a natural aristocracy. 
If the people were virtuous and educated they would elect 
the best, in the root meaning of the word, “aristocracy” — 
not hereditary, but chosen through the discerning intelli- 
gence of an informed and ethically committed citizenry. 

It is indeed remarkable in the history of this republic 
that at least the first four Presidents, and more than a few 
after that, were indeed close to the best that their society 
could produce. Unfortunately, in the most recent period 
it is hard to make any such claim. We now live in a cor- 
rupt republic where virtue is a joke and where the notion 
of public virtue is completely misunderstood. 

The simplest explanation for the present President is 
that a nation of crooks will elect the chief crook as Presi- 
dent. The issue in my mind is not what to do about the 
presidency, but what can we do about the drift towards 
ever deeper corruption—in the classical political sense of 
the word, which Jefferson and Adams used. Can that pro- 
cess be reversed? Could the presidency again represent the 
tule of the best? We might inspect the major political 
forces in our society to see whether any of them have the 
vitality, the authenticity, or the commitment to bring us 
back to some kind of public virtue, so that we could have 
a body politic that would support a presidency which is 
representative of republican institutions in the higher sense 
of the term 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PRESIDENCY (cont. from Page 1) 
you ask for an interpretation of Watergate you learn a hell 
of a lot about the person who’s doing the interpreting. 
Watergate is a great litmus test for Americans; if you want 
to understand what a person is like, ask what Watergate 
proves about the corruption of American life or about its 
saving qualities. Again we see the virtues of having a mixed 
form of government or checks and balances. 

When Watergate is over, we will still want strong Presi- 
dents. When government seems too slow, the cry and the 
passion of the populace will be for action. It will be the 
President with new deals and fair deals and new-fangled 
crusades who will appear to give it. The one truth that we 
have from all these episodes is that those Presidents with 
whom we identified in the past wanted different things as 
their conditions and circumstances changed. 

Why then in light of this, do I now think that we would 
do better to change our President? I understand why those 
liberals would rather see Nixon in office; so that there will 
be a huge democratic majority and hence they can continue 
in the policies that did so brilliantly in the 1960’s. But for 
those of us who are conservatives and who follow in the 
American constitutional condition, this does not seem to 
be wise. My reasons for wanting change are different. To 
have a President who does not deserve trust, will, I believe, 
lead the country into absolutely desperate situations. 

When we taught elementary courses in government it 
was always hard to describe the meaning of the legitimacy 
of political institutions, especially because we could not 
give an example of a President who had lost his legitimacy. 
Now we have a comic strip definition—illegitimacy is when 
our President issues a world-wide nuclear alert and people 
think he is trying to cover up some domestic dispute. The 
unpredictability of everyday life caused by that lack of 
legitimacy imposes sanctions on practically everyone of us; 
and this is not the end. It’s going to go on because lack of 
trust has enormous rippling effects. We know how you 
lose legitimacy and now we have the case in point; but no- 
body knows how to put the genie back in the bottle. 

To impeach a President because he’s unpopular will not 
do at all. Truman, who was not my favorite post-war 
President, had gone down in the polls also. But that was, 

I think, because people didn’t like him or his policies, not 
because they questioned his integrity or thought that he 
didn’t have a right to act as President. The Congress was 
properly waiting for some illegality directly related to the 
President so it can really make an impeachment stick. Bas- 
ically we are on the right path here and those who put con- 
stitutional virtues high schould proceed with due and delib- 
erate speed to find another President. 
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THE IMPOTENT CONGRESS (cont. from Page 1) 

Then there is the lack of an adequate, computerized 
information retrieval system or a research capability. 
When the President went into his fantastic impoundment 
act, the Congress didn’t know how to pose any alternative. 
They didn’t even know the intelligent questions to ask of 
the Office of Management and Budget as to whether the 
impoundments were justified. Congressional response to 
this ridiculous situation—that each Congressperson would 
be given one additional staff member to research the bud- 
get—doesn’t work. It’s totally ineffectual. 

With that kind of backdrop of congressional impotence 
in terms of providing leadership, the interesting thing is 
that the need for national leadership persists. I’d like to 
illustrate that by our experience with revenue sharing. 
The theory behind revenue sharing was that you would 
have a flow of power away from the executive branch 
back into either the Congress or into the hands of local 
officials. What they found is that rather than more money 
coming to the cities to solve their urban problems, revenue 
sharing promised less. 

It’s become more clear that problems of energy, of mass 
transportation, of housing and adequate monies for every- 
thing on the local level will not be addressed without very 
strong national leadership, both for setting of standards 
and also for setting of moral and professional directions in 
the delivery of those services. So we are not diminishing 
the size of the executive. 

Another example of this is the war powers bill designed 
to restrict the ability of presidents to do what the Nixon, 
Johnson and (some say) the Kennedy administrations did 
in Southeast Asia. Our feeling is that this attempt will _ 
work in the opposite direction. It will allow the President 
to commit American troops any place in the world under 
any circumstances for 60 days. We call that a permanent 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. That’s the policy response that 
Congress has made. 

If you look at the others, the Congressional attempt at 
wage-price controls, at its attempt to provide an energy 
bill which allows the President to do anything under the 
sun, you see that every attempt to limit executive power 
by the Congress has resulted in strengthening that power. 

From our experience, the future is, unfortunately, very 
bright for the executive branch. Watergate will result in 
certain kinds of chastisements, but I certainly cannot see 
any fundamental change which will give Congress greater 
power. 
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CORPORATE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN JAPAN AND THE USS. 


The political, social and legal environment of business, 
particularly in its multinational forms, is the specialty of 
Dr. S. Prakash Sethi, at the Business School, University of 
California, Berkeley (UCB). He is author, co-author and 
editor of numerous books and articles, including Up 


Against the Corporate Wall — Modern Corporations and 
Social Issues of the Seventies and The Corporate Dilemma 
— Traditional. Values versus Contemporary Problems. He 
is co-editor of a new series of books entitled Economic 
Institutions and Social Systems (Prentice-Hall, Inc. ). 


CENTER ACTIVITIES 


Fall course: “Ethical Analysis and Social Policy,” a new 
approach to the ethical evaluation of social policy devel- 
oped by CESP staff. Students will give a critique and 
apply the model to special case studies in area corpora- 
tions, government agencies and educational institutions. 
The course will be taught at thé GTU by Charles McCoy 
and Mark Juergensmeyer. 

Thursday Forums open to the public with panel discussions 
on such ethical issues as abortion, mental hospitals, Black 
housing, women’s liberation, prison reform, life for the 
elderly, etc. 

Research Project: “Ethics of the Electoral Process — An 
Analysis of California’s New Campaign Law (Proposition 
9)” — to be undertaken with legislators and a variety of 
citizen action groups. 

Jointly sponsored seminar course on the social responsibility 
of corporations with graduate students and faculty of the 
School of Business Administration, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley (UCB). 

Seminars on Ethics and Corporate Policy Decisions, now 
being developed by the Center, sponsored by a San 
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In addition to their overwhelming economic successes, 
Japanese corporations are also distinguished by a paternal- 
istic, all-encompassing attitude towards social responsibility. 
Is this a possible future for American corporations? S. 
Prakash Sethi, Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, UCB, thinks that would be unwise. The excerpts 
below are from the draft of Sethi's new book comparing 
Japanese and American corporate social responsibility, to 
be published in January, 1975 by Ballinger. 


An evaluation of corporate social performance that 
ignores its cultural and sociopolitical environment is 
fraught with conceptual and methodological dangers. 
Nowhere is this more true than when we compare the 
activities of Japanese business with those of United States 
business. 

Management literature in the United States contains 
many references to the higher degree of social responsive- 
ness and sensitivity to social concerns exhibited by Japanese 
corporations as compared to United States corporations. 
The implication is that American business can improve its 
public image and be more responsive to public needs if it 
adopts some of the practices followed by Japanese corpora- 
tions. This is despite the fact that big business is not less 
disparaged in Japan than it is in the United States and that 
antibusiness sentiment is presently at an all-time high in 
Japan. 

The most lauded activities of Japanese business are relat- 
ed to the “humane” nature of their organizational structure 
and personnel policies, emphasis on internal harmony, 
guaranteed employment, no layoffs, and a wage structure 
geared to the workers’ needs. However, to claim that such 
activities make Japanese corporations more socially respon- 
sible is to suggest that United States corporations are 
equally socially responsible because they obey laws, follow 
traditions, and pay dividends to their stockholders. 

Japanese companies do not pursue their “humane” poli- 
cies for altruistic reasons. They do so because the nature of 
Japanese society is such that they could not behave any 
other way and expect to survive as viable entities. Tradi- 
tions and cultural values may not have legal sanctions to 
ensure their enforcement, but only a fool would flout them 
consistently or in any large measure and expect to get away 
with it. 

However, Japanese corporations do not hesitate to be- 
have differently when dealing with non-Japanese employees 
operating in a different sociopolitical context. For example, 
Sony was recently picketed by its foreign employees for 
hiring them on terms and conditions grossly below those of 
the company’s Japanese employees. In response, Sony has 
announced that it would not renew the contracts of some 
of the workers, who happen to be the spokespersons of the 
dissident group. Many other examples exist where Japanese 
companies have used dual standards for treating Japanese 
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Theological Ethics: 
VOICE OF THE VOICELESS 


Theological ethics is concerned with ultimate perspec- 
tives and broad criteria, rather than giving specific direc- 
tives for making social policy, John C. Bennett told a group 
of GTU and UCB faculty at a weekly luncheon. He de- 
scribed the social role of his discipline as critic of unjust 
institutions and policies on behalf of the defenseless. 


Theological ethics is derived from what people believe 
about God and the nature of humanity — about God’s love 
for all persons with a strategic concentration on the weak, 


the poor and the defenseless. Whenever we come to particu- 


lar ethical judgements, there is a great deal of overlapping 
between theological ethics and a humanistic version of 
social ethics. Each has to come to an ethical judgement by 
responding to objects of faith, symbols of aspiration, expe- 
riences of community and presuppositions about the human 
situation. We also are influenced by embodiments of evil. 

An important example of theological ethics inspiring 
social action occurred recently when the Bishops of Chile 
addressed the ruling Junta. After strongly expressing their 
concern about the denial of human rights to supporters of 
Allende now in captivity, they said: “The Church must be 
the voice of all, especially of those who have no voice.” I 
know that the Church has not generally been this in the 
past (and that is itself a problem for theological ethics), but 
those words do reflect both significant theological convic- 
tions about God and humanity and they also reflect a moral 
and social power that could not be improvised for the occa- 
sion. 

Theological ethics as a discipline has one foot in the 
academy and the other in the Church in its relation to the 
world. It has an ecumenical and global base. Its social hori- 
zons change as a result of shocks from history. I spent 
two days recently with a group of Jewish theologians who 
talked a great deal about the impact of Auschwitz on Jew- 
ish theology. The Church struggle in Germany has had a 
considerable impact on Christian theology, particularly the 
role of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

Theological ethics in recent years has been influenced by 
the growing awareness of the moral importance of the Third 
World. Americans are being influenced by the responses of 
the world-wide theological community to American uses of 
power, especially in connection with the Indo-China war. 
Somewhat aloof individuals make their contribution often 
as a corrective. For example, one of the most interesting 
minds at work on theological ethics today is Jacques Ellul 
who is well received by students who despair of the political 
process. He sees the bondage of society to technology as 
involving external structures and a cast of mind as the domi- 
nant evil from which there seems to be no political escape. 
Revolutions only promise more of the same. 

In the United States, Reinhold Niebuhr has been a major 
force in theological ethics as a powerful inspiration to pollit- 
ical action for the sake of social justice. His emphasis upon 
sin and finiteness and tragedy in history undercut many 
liberal illusions about secure progress, human perfectability 
and the total solution of problems. He emphasized proxi- 
mate solutions and living with continuing problems without 
escape or despair. 

It would be interesting to speculate on the extent to 
which Niebuhr’s ultimate religious faith, which was prior to 
any hope that he had, would have provided resources not 


The relationship between theology and social ethics 
has been a life-long concern of John C. Bennett, Visiting 
Professor in Christian Ethics at Pacific School of Religion, }} 
Berkeley. His interest has extended beyond academe and 
into active involvement in global liberation and peace 
movements. He has also been a leader in the affairs of the: 
ecumenical church. He is former President of Union 
Theological Seminary and a founding member o f the 
American Association of Christian Ethicists and is Chair- 
person of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. 


present in Robert Heilbroner’s view of the future (The 
Human Prospect) which is much darker than Niebuhr’s ever 
was. Heilbroner’s pessimism comes out of the liberal com- 
munity where Niebuhr found so many illusions. 

Niebuhr’s warning against absolutizing any ideology or 
system or achievement remains as important as ever. He 
also warned against the idea that there are American solu- 
tions for problems on all the continents. 

In recent years there has been an important methodologi- 
cal debate in theological ethics about “situation ethics.” The 
thinkers on opposite sides have been Joseph Fletcher and 
Paul Lehmann, who emphasize the “‘situation” or “context,” 
and Paul Ramsey, who emphasizes ethical principles in a 
more traditional way. Fletcher admits that there are rules 
or principles which have weight, but which are not absolute. 
They all are to be seen under love as the only ultimate ethi- 
cal guide. That this can be very flexible is seen by Fletcher’s; 
saying that the decision to drop the atomic bomb on the 
Japanese was based upon what he calls “agapeic calculus.” 
If love can do that, what can it not do? The general trend 
in Protestant theological ethics is to avoid legalistic absolut- 
ism but to give more weight to general principles or rules 
than Fletcher does. 

What can be expected where there is an attempt to relate 
theological ethics to policy? Iam sure that we cannot de- 
duce policy from theological ethics. In general we may say 
that Christian faith and ethics offer ultimate perspectives, 
broad criteria, motives, inspirations, sensitivities, warnings 
and moral limits rather than directives for policies and deci- 
sions. Often there can be greater clarity and certainty about 
policies and institutions that are wrong or unjust, than there 
can be about positive proposals for change. But negative 
judgements do help to set moral limits. 

To make this more concrete, I can mention one illustra- 
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CESP Analysis: 
THE CRISIS IN ETHICS AND POLICY 


A series of short study papers has been prepared by 
_CESP staff and colleagues for seminars and training confer- 
ences. Below is one of these papers, an introductory de- 
scription of the contemporary conflict of values which 
| produces attendant crises in responsibility, vision and policy 
alternatives. 


We are currently undergoing a “crisis of values.” This 
crisis has intensely personal dimensions, manifest in indi- 


tion: the development of ecumenical ethics in regard to the 
presuppositions and the human consequences of economic 

individualism. I am fully aware that economic systems are 
very fluid and that today it is a mistake to think in terms of 
ideological stereotypes. In 1948, the Amsterdam Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches gave expression to very 
widespread convictions about the conflict between theologi- 

_ cal ethics and the institutions of capitalism. (That label was 
used but its ambiguity was not emphasized as much as it 
would be now.) The following things were said: (1) capital- 
ism tends to subordinate what should be the primary task of 
any economy, the meeting of human needs, to the economic 
advantages of those who have the most power over its insti- 
tutions; (2) it tends to produce serious inequalities; (3) it 
develops a form of materialism, and (4) it subjects people to 
such social catastrophes as mass unemployment. Turn these 
criticisms around and they may be taken as a check-list of 
criteria. 

There has been very strong support among Protestant 
theologians for this and it is in line with Catholic teaching. 
Paul VI, in a recent encyclical, said: “Private property does 
not constitute for anyone an absolute and unconditional 
right. No one is justified in keeping for his exclusive use 
what he does not need when others lack necessities.” 

Many who started out with criticisms of capitalism identi- 
fied theological ethics with socialism as a consistent system. 
Today there would be warnings against an assumption that 

| a change of systems in this way would solve the most serious 
problems. I think today there is a greater understanding of 
complexity and a realization that the union of political and 
economic power may leave little room for a desirable plural- 
ism or even for individual freedom of choice. No one knows 
how best to deal with inflation and public bureaucracies 
have some of the faults of private bureaucracies. But after 
we have said this, the criticism of a free enterprise economy 
remains important. Religious warnings against large aggre- 
gates of private economic power and against inequality are 
still valid. The poverty of 30 million Americans is a scandal 
and the growing gap between rich and poor nations, with 
the prevalence of hunger in so many countries, has come to 
be central as a religious and moral problem. 

Theological ethics should bring to discussions of econom- 
ic policies two things: an intensity of concern (that may 
seem to be one-sided identification) with the victims of 
present institutions and practices (“the voice of all, espe- 
cially of those who have no voice’’) and secondly, it should 
bring a deeply skeptical attitude toward the presuppositions 

_ of economic individualism — skepticism, for example, con- 
cerning the assumption that private initiative and spending 
are inherently better than public initiative and spending. 

_ Each should be considered on its merits in a very open way 
in different situations. 


vidual identities and family relationships. And for the 
wider society, the crisis refers to an urgent quest for 
greater control and more adequate resources in the deci- 
sions which shape our social environment. At stake in 
the view of many is the survival of humanity. 

The “crisis of values,”’ on a social level, can better be 
stated as a crisis of ethics and policy. Even partial solu- 
tions are difficult today. The complexities of institutional 
structures compound the problems of policy choices by 
obscuring lines of accountability, clouding the view of the 
social whole, and restricting choices. The crisis of ethics 
and policy involves at once a crisis of responsibility, with 
the bases for policy hidden from any forum of accounta- 
bility; a crisis of vision, with conflicting views of the good 
society and of social priorities; and a crisis of inadequate 
alternatives, which seems to bind the future to the limita- 
tions of the past. 


THREE PERSPECTIVES ON THE PROBLEM: 


Responsibility. We live between two ages. We are no 
longer in the era when units of government and business 
were sufficiently small and self-sufficient to be managed 
individually. But we do not yet have the consolidated 
systems of control which allow for all of the complex 
inter-linking parts to be responsibly integrated. The large 
institutions of our society are caught in an ethical dilem- 
ma: they have power without responsibility. Because of 
the complexity of the policy processes, decisions frequent- 
ly emerge, without any clear focus of responsibility. 

Vision. Channels of information become cloudy as 
institutions become more complex, and the numbers of 
people affected by policies multiply. Policy makers have 
difficulty seeing their own institutions in relation to other 
sectors of society; and they cannot easily receive feedback 
and response from the many people who may be affected, 
directly or indirectly, from their policies. Without an 
adequate view of the social whole, it is impossible for 
policy makers to ethically evaluate the value of their poli- 
cies for the whole of society. 

Alternatives. The demands of the present appear fre- 
quently to be so urgent and immense that it is difficult to 
see beyond the immediate problems to the optional fu- 
tures. The world will not be the same, within even a 
short few years; and the dilemmas of social responsibility 
of today may be overcome in totally new conceptions of 
the problem in a future world order. Conversely, practices 
and policies acceptable today may be judged unethical in 
the perspective of a few years to come. Thus, it is impor- 
tant to gain a sense of the several possible futures towards 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Gradu- 
ate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley, brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making 
and theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. 

It intends to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues 
in the university and the seminary; and also intends to 
develop ethical analysis for policy processes in corporate, 


governmental and public service organizations. 

The newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodical- 
ly as a forum for various points of view on policy con- 
cerns. It does not reflect an official position of the GTU 
or its constituent members. The newsletter is edited by 
Mark Juergensmeyer and A. Jean Lesher of the Center 


staff. 
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and non-Japanese workers and customers. The behavior of 
Japanese companies in their overseas operations, especially 
in South Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong, has not won them 
any kudos from the local population or the host country 
governments. On the contrary, it has generated a great deal 
of resentment against not only Japanese businesses operating 
in those countries, but also against Japan as a nation. Ad- 
mitted, not all the reasons for resentment can be placed at 
the doorstep on Japanese firms operating in those countries, 
but most observers — Japanese and non-Japanese — agree 
that Japanese business must share a large part of the blame. 

Socially responsible behavior cannot be understood out- 
side its social frame. The same business activity may be 
considered socially responsible at one time, under one set 
of circumstances, and in one culture, and socially irrespon- 
sible at another time, in another place, and under different 
circumstances. Critics of the corporate social responsibility 
concept may denounce the above as rendering any criteria 
for measuring social performance undefinable and, there- 
fore, unworkable. However, criteria that have to meet the 
long-run needs of constantly evolving social institutions 
must necessarily be general and flexible. 

Corporations, like all other social institutions, are an 
integral part of a society and must depend on it for their 
existence, continuity, and growth. Corporations therefore 
constantly strive to pattern their activities, the nature of 
inputs they utilize, the type of outputs they produce, and 
the manner in which outputs are distributed so that they 
are in congruence with the goals of the overall social system. 
The quest for legitimacy by the corporation and doubts by 
its critics about the legitimacy of some of its actions are the 
crucial issues in the concept of corporate social responsibil- 
ity. 

A clearer way to evaluate corporate social performance 
is to use the yardstick of legitimacy. Given that both cor- 
porations and their critics seek to narrow the gap between 
corporate performance and its legitimacy, the social rele- 
vance and validity of any corporate action depend on one’s 
concept of legitimacy. Viewed in this respect, we can de- 
scribe corporate behavior as a three-state phenomenon 
based on the changing notion of legitimacy from very nar- 
row to very broad. Legitimization involves not only the 
type of corporate activities, but includes the process of 
internal decision making; the perception of external envi- 
ronment; the manipulation of external environment — 
physical, social, and political — to make it more receptive 
to corporate activities; and the nature of accountability to 
other social institutions in the system. The corporate be- 
havior thus determined can be defined as social obligation, 
social responsibility, or social responsiveness. 
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(Continued from Page 3) Crisis 
which we are heading, in order to free the present from the 
narrow vision of the past. 


Viewed in these dimensions, ethics and policy are insepa- 
rable. Social policy always involves ethical evaluation and 
moral choice as well as expertise, social vision as well as 
empirical data. Evaluation and moral reflection clarify 
policy processes, interpret information, and identify those 
decisions which will affect the possibilities for a good soci- 
ety and a humane future. 

The ethical issues involved in social policy are the con- 
cepts of a wide range of people: policy-makers and the 
recipients of policy, scholars in social ethics and social 
scientists in political and economic studies, government and 
the wider public. Any valid approach to ethics and social 
policy will be based on mutual inquiry and learning among 
those concerned. Moral vision, technical expertise, methods 
of analysis, refined data, and commitment to responsible 
action are not the special property of any but are the con- 
cern of all. 

The need for interaction is obvious. Ethical reflection 
which takes place at a distance from the realities of social 
process can make little contribution to policy. Social scien- 
tific inquiry about public issues and processes will have little 
effect on policy if isolated from leaders making decisions in 
government, corporations, or the professions, and from the 
ethical reflection which places the collecting and analysis of 
information in the context of valuing. Decision-making is 
inadequate or even destructive if not informed by technical 
information, moral vision, and understanding of social proc- 
esses. Thus, the fusion of vision, commitment, information, 
technical capability, and leadership in social policy is de- 
manded by the crisis of ethics and policy. 
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Francisco based bank. 
Visiting Fellow, Summer, 1974, Dr. Eugene Bianci, Profes- 
sor of Religion, Emory University — studies in Christian- 
ity and violence. 


Joint conference with Pacific School of Religion for lay 
leaders on “Ethics and Social Policy,’ October 5. 


Faculty luncheons with professors of the GTU and UCB to 
discuss issues of ethical concern in various disciplines. 


Planning conferences on “Ethics and the Environment” to 
analyze the implementation of the California Coastline 
Initiative; “Ethics and the Mass Media” for Bay Area 

journalists. 
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A Center Project: 
CORPORATE ETHICS 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy has recently 
completed a joint program with Wells Fargo Bank on 
ethical analysis in the corporate decision-making process. 
With the bank’s cooperation, the Center’s staff embarked 
upon a four-month-long project to explore traditional and 
new approaches to policy decisions. The point of departure 
for this undertaking was the shared conviction that new 
social and ethical perspectives could provide a basis for 
formulating an expanded framework within which policy 
questions could be considered. 


The Center designed a unique approach to the project 
which provided the opportunity to develop innovative 
ethical insights based upon mutual input and mutual learn- 
ing of those involved—corporate senior management and 
board members, social scientists and ethicists. From these 
multiple perspectives, a wide range of ideas could be devel- 
oped and the evolving concepts could be tested against the 
hard realities confronting corporate management. 


The seminar program commenced with interviews con- 
ducted by members of the Center staff with each of the 
sixteen participants. These interviews explored the social 
awareness and ethical sensitivities of the seminar partici- 
pants and provided the basis for planning a seminar speci- 
fically tailored to the issues important to the group. Over a 
period of ten weeks, the participants received a number of 
Center-originated readings entitled The Changing Social En- 
vironment, The Power of Corporations, An Ethical Frame- 
work for Corporate Policy Decisions and A Case Study pre- 
pared especially for the seminar based on one of the bank’s 
major policy areas. In conjunction with the readings, the 
participants were invited to three luncheons at which 
specialists in the social sciences and ethics were present to 
assist with discussions. 


The entire process culminated in a full-day session 
wherein new criteria for decision-making were formally ex- 
plored by an executive management team and Center 
representatives. Specific ideas for implementation were 
presented and discussed. 


This unique joint undertaking pointed directions for 
new methods of ethical analysis and social measurement. 


notes, ideas & review quotations from the center for ethics and social policy, graduate thee 


STATE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICAL REFORM 


The old myths about the inadequacy and corruption of state government are being challenged as 
provide a unique opportunity for structural changes. The Center for Ethics and Social Policy is undertaking a comprehensive 
study of the implementation of California's Political Reform Act of 1974, the victorious "Proposition 9" of last Spring's 
election. The coordinator of the Center's project, Tom Leatherwood, explains the new interest in state politics and political 
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massive new reform laws 


The Wall Street Journal reminded us recently that state 
legislatures have “‘long been known as breeding grounds of 
corruption.” While in the past this claim has received little 
national notice, during the past two years legislators have 
responded to massive expressions of disgruntled public 
opinion by passing a remarkable array of reform laws. In 
the aftermath of Watergate, at least forty state legislatures 
have enacted more than sixty-seven measures dealing with 
campaign finance, ethical standards for officeholders, 
registration of lobbyists, public disclosure by both lobbyists 
and lawmakers, and requirements for open meetings of 
governmental units. In some states (such as California) 
citizens have used the public initiative process to impose 
“clean-ups”’ on what they perceived as a recalcitrant legis- 
lature. 

This new interest in state politics would seem to prove 
wrong the claim of a leading political scientist, only seven 
years ago, that the average American was bound to be much 
less concerned about the affairs of his state, than of his local 
city or of his country. Robert Dahl wrote of the states that 
they were “too remote to stimulate much participation by 
their citizens, and too big to make extreme participation 
possible anyway ...”’ Dahl saw state governments as inter- 
mediate units between city and nation which were ‘‘Prob- 
ably destined for a kind of limbo in quasi-democracy.”’ 
They would be “pretty much controlled,” he believed, by 
“full—time professionals, whether elected or appointed.” 
The Wall Street Journal suggested in its recent report that 
not only political professionals, but powerful lobbyists rep- 
resenting giant industry, business, and financial institutions 
also impose their will upon the legislatures, with some of 
the more powerful “special interests” controlling the major 
direction of much of the state’s business. While citizen in- 
terest in state politics may not have superseded the atten- 
tion given to city and nation, citizens have demonstrated a 
new awareness of problems in state government and an 
eagerness to correct the abuses which exist. 

During the past several years, the states have experienced 
a renaissance in the context of American federalism, and 
this long before the Watergate scandals focused attention 
on state politics. The highly acclaimed “‘new federalism” 
and “revenue-sharing” of the Nixon years, whatever the 
final assessment of its meaning will be, gave new life to state 
government in some important areas. Daniel Elazar of the 
Institute for Federalism at Temple University, perhaps the 
most important advocate of the states, argues that the old 
myths about the inadequacy and corruption of state gov- 
ernment must be discarded; and that several factors point 
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STATE GOVERNMENT (continued from page 1) 


to a new era of opportunity and responsibility for states 
that they are well qualified to assume. Specifically, Elazar 
referred to: 1) anend to the classic rural-urban conflict in 
a new era of cooperation to solve state-wide problems; 2) 
the strengthening of planning and administrative functions 
at the state level, and a higher degree of professionalism a- 
mong public servants and staff; 3) the realization that cor- 
ruption at the state level may be less cancerous and perva- 
sive than at the national level and that “distortions” of pub- 
lic policy and disregard for the public interest are no more 
present in the individual states than in Washington; and 

4) the assumption of greater responsibilities at the state 
level for the solution of the problems of the society at 
large, requiring a commensurate share of the citizens’ tax 
dollar. Not since the Jacksonian period, Elazar concludes, 
have the states faced such unique opportunities within the 
structures of American politics. 

Whatever differences scholars and political activists may 
have about the performance of the states, there can be no 
doubt about the magnitude of state government and the 
complex problems which it faces. We need only remind our- 
selves that the state government of California now exceeds, 
both in terms of total budget and number of employees, 
the size of the federal government on the eve of World War 
Il. 

The issues involved in political reform are crucial to the 
political process and to public policy; but they are complex 
and do not lend themselves to simple analysis. There are 
two related concerns which motivate reformers: the quality 
and integrity of public officials and of the political process; 
and the concern for good public policies. Some reformers 
seem to think, naively, that attention to the honesty of leg- 
islators and public officials and the openness of the process, 
will automatically produce good public policy. Others seem 
to be concerned primarily with the public morality of pub- 
lic officials as an end in itself. What complicates matters 
even more is the irony of history, the realization from past 
experience that the intentions of reformers and the mech- 
anisms devised in the past to correct abuses, end distortions, 
and eliminate corruption, have often produced more prob- 
lems than they have solved. The irony is even sharper when 
we realize that some of the new problems do not seem that 
different from the old ones which were to be exorcised 
from political life. 

Within this broader context of understanding, the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy begins its study of the Califor- 
nia Political Reform Act of 1974, Proposition Nine. We 
share the concerns which motivate many reformers, but we 
recognize the vital importance of careful study, research, 
and reflection about the myriad issues and problems in- 
volved. We will seek clarification of reformist notions of a- 
buses, distortions and corruption in American politics, and 
we will ask whether the correctives envisioned and enacted 
in the post-Watergate era will actually accomplish what was 
intended. In the final analysis, political reform in California 
can be studied and evaluated carefully only in light of some 
well-formulated criteria. Those criteria for evaluation will 
be offered by a methodology seminar to evaluation teams 
as they work with government officials and other citizens 
to evaluate political reform strategies in California. It will 
take some years, of course, to really determine what effect 
current reforms have upon public policies; and that causal 
relation will even then be difficult to establish. But we can 
now prepare the foundations for that future task. 


The seminar on Ethical Analysis in the Corporate 
Decision-making Process concluded with a day-long 
meeting involving top management and members of the 
Board of Wells Fargo Bank, staff of the Center for Ethics 
and Social Policy and social scientists serving as consul- 
tants. Richard Cooley, President of the Bank, is shown 
presiding over the seminar in the background. On his 
left is Ernest Arbuckle, Chairman of the Board. 


Book Briefs: 
CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


Alexander, Herbert E., Money In Politics, foreword by To 
Wicker, Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C., 1972. 
$10.00 | 


The author is probably America’s leading expert on matt] 
ters relating to money in American political life. As Direc-- | 
tor of the Citizens’ Research Foundation since 1958, and J 
consultant to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, Alexander jf 
has explored the consequences of money in American 
political life, especially in the contemporary setting. The 
theme of the book, in Wicker’s words, is that ““American 
society has no excuse to tolerate a debt-ridden, obligation- | 
bound political system.” A special feature of the book is aiff 
detailed chapter on the Federal Election Campaign Act of 
1971 and its new campaign disclosure requirements and 
communications media restrictions (the latter has since 
been challenged in the courts). 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Gradu- 
ate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley, brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making 
and theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. 

It intends to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues 
in the university and the seminary; and also intends to 
develop ethical analysis for policy processes in corporate, 
governmental and public service organizations. 

The newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodical- 
ly as a forum for various points of view on policy con- 
cerns. It does not reflect an official position of the GTU 
or its constituent members. The newsletter is edited by 
Mark Juergensmeyer and A. Jean Lesher of the Center’ 
staff. 
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Report from Korea: 


“CONSTITUTION OF RENEWAL” SUPPRESSES OPPOSITION 


The President of Han Kuk Theological Seminary in 
Korea, Dr. Chai Choon Kim, has been under house arrest 
twice in recent months for his resistance to government 

attempts to suppress political freedom. He was leader of a 
group of Christians who signed a manifesto protesting 
inhumane conditions. The following comments are excerpts 
from his first major appearance in the United States, at a 
Forum of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. Yu Khill 
Shinn, a Ph.D. student at the Graduate Theological Union 


from South Korea, served as translator for Dr. Kim's remarks. 


In Korea there is no political freedom. The sovereignty 
of the people was stolen by a small violent group of army 
men on May 16, 1961. Suspending the constitution, dis- 
solving the National Assembly and banning all kinds of po- 
litical activity, this so-called Super Council for National Re- 
construction decreed that people should obey their ruling 
group unquestioningly. 


This year [Korean President] Park passed a new decree 
called the Constitution of Renewal. The new constitution 
nominally recognized a parliamentary and a judicial system. 
One third of the members of the Assembly are appointed 
by Mr. Park, another third belongs to the ruling party, and 
the remaining third comes from the officially recognized 
Opposition party. However, no one is able to run for office 

without the President’s permission. 


In addition to the Assembly, there is the Unified Repre- 
sentative Council of the People with 2,300 members elected 
by the people. But, in order to be a candidate for the 
Council, one must be personally loyal to the President. 
The chairman of the Council is President Park himself. He 
also appoints the chief of the judiciary branch of the gov- 
ernment. This monopoly of all three branches of govern- 
ment was provided for in the new constitution. 


In spite of the fact that Articles I and IV of the emer- 
gency measures have been lifted recently, the dictatorial 
“power of Mr. Park remains unaffected. The people are not 
allowed to criticize the demonic situation of the country. 
If freedom of politics is confined to the freedom to con- 
form to government policy, such freedom is meaningless. 


In 1971, Mr. Park promulgated the so-called regulations 
for private schools whereby only presidents of the schools 
have the administrative authority to make final decisions. 

Faculty members are allowed to express their opinions only 
when they are asked. The Ministry of Education must ap- 
prove the appointment of university presidents recommend- 
ed by the school Board members. Matters concerning the 
form and content of education, the number of students in 
each field, the curriculum and even the admission, dismissal 
and punishment of students are determined by the Ministry 
of Education. Academic activities are always under the sur- 
veillance of Korean “CIA” and of the presidents. 


In 1973, the government passed a law regulating free- 
dom of speech and the press. The law rigidly controls all 
sorts of writing. For example, publications are suppressed 
that are regarded as a hindrance to government policy, 
that criticize the president, that disturb the peace and or- 


der of society, that might be used by the North Korean 
communists to further their interests, that fail to provide 
adequate evidence and that might contribute to agitation 
among the people. 


To control religious institutions, the regime decreed a 
law by which all religious organizations are required to 
register at the Ministry of Cultural Public Information. 
Through this it attempts to confine the functions of religi- 
ous institutions to ritual activities. The regime emphasizes 
the separation of religion from politics and expects religious 
leaders to preach sermons of consolation so that resistance 
and opposition to unfavorable social conditions might be 
mitigated. The prime minister claims that the regime never 
persecuted religion. He says that as long as the Christian 
churches are engaged in saying prayers, reading scriptures, 
singing hymns and holding evangelical meetings, the gov- 
ernment has no intention of interfering with them. He ex- 
plains that church ministers and bishops have been im- 
prisoned only because of their political and social activities 
against the government. 


Still, there are prophetic church people and denomin- 
ations determined to speak the truth about the govern- 
ment from their own perspectives. When asked, why do 
you participate in such political and social activities, they 
answer: “Because our Christian duties are not confined to 
the celebration of worship. We also have to be witnesses 
of our faith to the world.” If churches remain indifferent 
to political conditions while clergy and students who be- 
come involved are sentenced to prison for 15 years and 
more, then the churches are doing nothing about human 
salvation at all. Two women seminary students have been 
arrested and sentenced to 15 years because of their human- 
itarian efforts to help the families of political prisoners. In 
Korea, the people are not allowed even to attempt such a 
thing because anybody who does this is charged with 
betrayal of the country. 


America is a country founded on the principle of demo- 
cratic freedom. However, it is also true that the admini- 
strators of the country often have been dominated by the 
principle of national interest. The fact that South Korea 
has been aided by the United States does not necessarily 
indicate that this country is committed to the principles 
of democratic ideals. America has aided many dictatorial 
countries. As a result of this foreign policy, many devel- 
oping countries have become divided internally with the 
majority of the people oppressed by a small dictatorial 
group. Such a social condition increases the vulnerability of 
the society to the ideological challenge of the communists. 
In fact, there are many countries that are antagonistic to 
America in spite of the great amount of military and econ- 
omic aid they have received. This is harmful to the national 
interest of this country. 


If America commits herself to democratic ideals, even- 
tually this foreign policy will result in a reconciliation of 
the two seemingly contradictory principles. This is the 
reason why I urge you to form a public opinion in this 
country to stop foreign aid to the dictatorial regime of 
Korea until the principle of democracy is restored there. 
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BOOK BRIEFS (continued from page 3) 


Elazar, Daniel J., “The New Federation: Can the States Be 
Trusted?” in The Public Interest, No. 35, Spring 1974. 


Elazar’s argument, presented in brief, is a defense of the 
states over against their critics, and a call for a greater role 
for the states within the American political economy. In 
particular, he challenges what he sees as the myths of urban- 
rural warfare, administrative incompetence, corruption, 
fiscal irresponsibility with their own funds and the waste 
of federal funds. 


Epstein, Edwin, Corporations, Contributions, and Political 
Campaigns: Federal Regulations in Perspective, 
Institute of Governmental Studies, University of 
California, Berkeley, May 1968. 


A detailed analysis of the enforcement problems and 
constitutional implications of election finance regulations. 


Fay, James, Changing Regulations: Campaign Finance in 
the Golden State, Public Affairs Report of the Institute 
of Governmental Studies, University of California, 
Berkeley, Vol. 15, April 1974, No. 2 (no charge) 


An analysis of the major elements of Proposition Nine, 
legislative attitudes on changes in campaign finance laws, 
attitudes of large campaign contributors, and the possible 
impact of reforms. 


Greenwood, John C., Legislative Candidates & Campaign 
Spending in California, Institute of Governmental 
Affairs, University of California, Davis, California Gov’t 
Series II, #3, October 1974. $3.50 


A tight analysis of campaign spending patterns in the 
1972 state legislative races. A number of hypotheses con- 
cerning campaign expenditures are tested. This is one of 
the first careful analyses of election spending based on 
relatively accurate and complete campaign records. 
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Heidenheimer, Arnold J., Political Corruption: Readings 
In Comparative Analysis, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
inci, 1970: 


The author has given us a useful and extensive collection 
of articles organized around four broad areas: 

1. the context for analysis, with definitions, concepts, 

and criteria for corruption; 

2. administration corruption, 

3. electoral and legislative corruption; 

4. corruption and modernization. 

In each instance, Heidenheimer locates these problems 
(and his contributors analyze them) as they appear in the 
United States, Europe, Africa, South and Southeast Asia, 
and in a number of developing countries. 


Ries, John C., Public Financing of Political Campaigns: 
Reform or Rip-Off?, U.C.L.A. Institute of Gov’t & 
Public Affairs, #189, 1974. $5.30 


Symposium on the merits and pitfalls of campaign 
spending. Many of the assumptions and purposes of the 
advocates of public finance as well as the fears and criti- 
cisms of opponents can be gleaned from a careful reading 
of this work. 


Thayer, George, Who Shakes the Money Tree: American 
Campaign Financing Practices From 1789 to the 
Present, Touchstone Book, Simon & Schuster, New 
York 19732002295 


Thayer’s book provides an historical overview which 
shows not only who gives the money for political cam- 
paigns, who raises it, and how it is spent, but examines the 
reasons why people give, what they expect to get, and the 
techniques of raising and spending money. This is an im- 
portant attempt to trace the roots of campaign finance 
problems throughout American history, pointing to simi- 
larities and differences with the present headline-breaking 
scandals. Present political reform efforts will benefit from 
his observations, and from his analysis of campaign financ- 
ing laws and our attitude towards them. 
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ANNIVERSARY LECTURES OF CENTER FOR ETHICS AND.SO 


On March 7, 1975, the Center for Ethics and Social Poli- 
cy will celebrate the beginning of its second year of opera- 
tion. Last Spring, the inaugural day activities marking the 
formal opening of the Center featured Professor Jiirgen 


Moltmann of the University of Tiibingen, this year’s anniver- 


sary will include a morning lecture by Professor Robert 
McAfee Brown of Stanford University and an afternoon 
forum featuring Daniel Lowenstein, Chairman of Califor- 
nia’s new Fair Political Practices Commission. 

Professor Robert McAfee Brown is a distinguished theo- 
logian and teacher who taught for ten years at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York before coming to Stanford in 
1962. His interests include both the problems of relating 
contemporary theology and other disciplines and Christian 
ethics. A number of his writings have centered on contemp- 
orary ecumenism. On March 7, Professor Brown will speak 
on “Reconciliation and Politics: A Report on a Trip to 
Southeast Asia.” Tentatively slated as a respondent to 
Professor Brown is Dr. David Marr, Director of the Indo- 
China Resource Center, Berkeley. The morning lecture will 
be held from 10-12 A.M. at the Chapel of the Great 
Commission, Pacific School of Religion, 1798 Scenic Ave., 
Berkeley, California. 

The afternoon forum focusing on political reform in 
California features Daniel Lowenstein who will be making 
his first public address since his recent appointment. Mr. 
Lowenstein was recently appointed by California Governor 
Edmund Brown, Jr. to head the Fair Political Practices 
Commission, the unique commission set up to oversee the 
administration of the California Political Reform Act of 
1974. He is a former Deputy Secretary of State and was 
one of the chief authors of Proposition Nine (now the 
Political Reform Act of 1974). The Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy is particularly honored to have Mr. Lowenstein 
as a forum speaker because the Center is currently engaged 
in a project designed to evaluate the implementation of 
California political reform legislation (see article on “Propo- 
sition Nine” in this issue). The afternoon session is to be 
held from 2:30 P.M.-4:30 P.M., in the Lipman Room, 8th 
floor, Barrows Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 
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Professor Robert McAfee Brown (left) and Mr. Daniel 
Lowenstein (right), chairman of California's new Fair 
Political Practices Commission, who will be the main 


speakers on the March 7, CESP anniversary lectures. 
Responding to Lowenstein will be Professor Grant 
McConnell, UC-Santa Cruz, and Rollin Post, KOED 
Television. 


AGENTS — PROVOCATEURS 


The following excerpts are by Craig Schindler, who has 
written on the role played by provocateurs in the peace 
movement. His book, Provocateurs: The Use of Political 
Police in the United States, is derived from published mate- 
rials and sworn affidavits and is to be published in the 
Spring by Putnam House. Schindler has worked with the 
Center on issues of civil liberties and other matters of ethics 
and public policy. He is a graduate student at the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley and received a law degree at 
Stanford University. 


The evidence indicates that undercover police agents and 
informers have attempted to provoke violent protests in 
cities and campuses throughout the country — from Seattle 
to New York City, from the University of California to the 
University of Alabama. It seems likely that these cases of 
provocateurs cannot be discounted as merely the isolated 
acts of a few, irresponsible individuals. Many of the provoc- 
ateurs themselves swear they acted with the approval, the 
guidance, and often the direct orders of F.B.I. and local 
police superiors. 

In Seattle, four informers have sworn that they were 
specifically hired by the F.B.I. and Seattle police to engender 
violence and bombings from within local antiwar organiza- 
tions. According to their own statements, they recruited 
bombers, supplied explosive materials, and even assisted in 
carrying out some bombings. One such set-up resulted in 
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SEPARATIST POLITICS IN BERKELEY 


Joseph P. Lyford, former president of the Fund for Peace, 
Inc., and a former assistant editor of The New Republic, is 
a Professor of Journalism at the University of California, 
Berkeley. He is currently involved with the Center in devel- 
oping a Bay Area media analysis project. In the following 
article, Lyford reflects upon what he believes is an inade- 
quate communication structure in recent Berkeley politics. 


It was almost seven years ago that Berkeley, California, 
became the first city in the United States to integrate 
voluntarily its entire public school system. After one or two 
years of tension at the beginning and, in a few cases, 
extreme difficulty, the children and the parents and the 
teachers settled down to the task of learning and cooper- 
ating with each other. Along with the successes that are 
obvious to any school visitor, there have been a few dis- 
appointments, the greatest of which is the fact that minority 
children as a group still lag behind the others in achieve- 
ment as measured by test scores. On the whole however, 
the social environment of the schools has improved steadily 
and the teachers remain committed to reducing the gap 
between the advantaged and disadvantaged children. But 
even as the schools contribute to weaving the community 
together, the spirit of separatism is alive and well in some 
political quarters of the city. 

The adherents of Berkeley’s singular brand of separatism 
do not, of course, call it by that name. The term they 
employ is “self-determination,” which in its colloquial 
usage means that black people and white people should 
stay off of each other’s turf. One gets the impression from 
this that any political collaboration between blacks and 
whites should be in the nature of an alliance of convenience 
between two nations, each guarding its frontiers against 
intrusion by the other. Under such an arrangement, white 
contacts with what is called “the black community” should 
consist solely of negotiations with one or more black 
organizations which “represent” that community. Any 
attempt of white citizens to establish lines of communica- 
tion with minority neighborhoods and institutions is taken 
as an enemy act, a circumvention of self-accredited black 
groups. There is, naturally, another side to this self deter- 
mination coin, even if it is not explicitly stated: blacks are 
expected to stay on their side of town and leave the driving 
elsewhere to whites. 

There are a lot of things patently wrong with such a 
formulation of self determination. For one thing, the black 
groups which claim authority to negotiate with whites on 
behalf of “the black community” have no mandate to do so 
from the constituency they seek to represent: they have 
never consulted their alleged constituents nor have their 
members been delegated as spokesmen in an open election. 
In addition there is no more a homogeneous “‘black com- 
munity” than there is a homogeneous “white community,” 
and the assumption of the power to act as exclusive repre- 
sentatives by any cluster of self-appointed spokesmen of 
such mythical communities is an absurdity. 

Berkeley’s most successful leaders, black and white, 
have been people who have rejected separatist politics, 
who have sought, in the style of Martin Luther King, to 
serve the whole community as well as their special con- 
stituency, who try to build bridges instead of walls. It is 
clear also from the experience of the public schools that the 


vast majority of parents of all races want to put segregation! 
in any form behind them, no matter what its label. The 
climate of welcome that prevails in almost all of the city’s 
churches, whatever the composition of their congregations, 
is further evidence of the people’s preference for reconcilia-. 
tion. 

Nevertheless, proponents of self determination, though 
few in number, have been able to create a discord that has 
disturbed progressive elements in all parts of the city. 
Separatist politics has prevented the development of a con- 
tinuous and relaxed dialogue between Berkeley’s minority 
population and the rest of the city and in the past it has 
led to gross miscalculations by white political activists con- 
cerning the temper and concerns of the poor who live in 
the city’s flatlands. The political misfortunes these miscal- 
culations have visited on the Berkeley Left simply underline 
the fact that no political movement, no matter how liber- 
tarian its ideology, can achieve its goals if it bifurcates 
along lines of color or class. 

It is obvious that the citizens who inhabit the minority 
neighborhoods of the city have not only the right but the 
responsibility, as Saul Alinsky put it, to develop the candi- 
dates the policies and institutions that speak directly to 
their needs. Certainly they should resist any dictation or 
paternalistic intervention of outsiders in developing their 
own political responses. But the principle of self determina-- 
tion, as applied to Berkeley, is far more than a declaration 
of independence. It is a proclamation of separatism and a 
testament of contempt for the democratic process. How 
else can one regard a philosophy which maintains that 
citizens of different races must filter their communications 
with each other through a self-designated screening agency 
because they are not judged mature enough to speak directly ' 
to each other as individuals? Such a brand of self determina~ 
tion as this is regressive and racist. It has the feudal smell of” 
an ante-bellum South and the race-ghetto-clubhouse politics: 
of Mayor Daley’s Chicago. 

If Berkeley is to be a city in which citizens work together’ 
for the common good, then thay have to understand each 
other. It is my feeling that the prople of Berkeley know 
this—that understanding is impossible without untrammeled 
and candid conversation between human beings who come 
together in good faith and who in the process of discovering 
each other can become hopeful about their future together. . 


MILES FOR MEALS 


Miles for Meals, a walkathon sponsored by students and 
faculty of the Graduate Theological Union, raised funds for 
immediate famine relief and agricultural development assist- 
ance. Ninety-four percent of the funds raised are going to 
RAINS (Relief for Africans in Need in the Sahel), CARE, 
and CROP (Community Hunger Appeal of the Church 
World Services) for their projects abroad; 6% goes for local 
Bay Area hunger relief. Despite dismal, stormy weather on 
the walk day, 1100 people walked on two routes in the 
East Bay and in San Francisco. An estimated $25,000 was 
raised. Parties interested in organizing a similar relief drive 
in their community should write Miles for Meals/G.T.U. 

Food Collective, 1798 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Ca. 94709, 
or call Cindy Farrell-Starbuck at (415) 841-9132. 


| POLITICAL REFORM: 


The new California Political Reform Act — "Proposition 

Nine" — is now law. Will it work? How is it being imple- 

| mented? The Center's "Political Reform Evaluation Proj- 
ect’ attempts to answer these questions and others. Work- 
ing with the Center will be a team of political scientists and 
government officials such as Mr. Daniel Lowenstein, head 
of the new commission to implement the reforms. The 

| article below describes the new law and the Center's project 
related to it. 


“In June, 1974, elections, a comprehensive public initia- 
| tive was approved by voters to regulate campaign financing, 
the conduct of elections, and the political activity of legis- 
lators and lobbyists in the state capitol. Proposition Nine 
(now referred to as “The California Political Reform Act of 
1974”) has provoked controversy, debate, and political 
struggles which seemed unlikely only a few years ago. The 
major provisions of the law, which incorporate the impor- 
tant aspects of two previous legislative bills are: 1) Truth- 
ful disclosure of campaign receipts and expenditures. 2) 
Limitations on campaign expenditures in order to reduce 
the influence of money. 3) Regulation of lobbyists in order 
to prevent improper influence of public officials. 4) Avoid- 
ance of conflicts of interest by requiring public officials to 
disclose their private assets and income. 5) Improvement 
of the state ballot pamphlet in order to reduce the impor- 
tance of paid advertising in campaigns. 6) Reduction of the 
advantage of incumbency in election campaigns. 7) Provi- 
sion of adequate enforcement measures to accomplish these 
objectives. 
The real key to the effectiveness of the new Act is en- 
} forcement. Previous political reform measures in the United 
4 States have floundered not necessarily because they have 
been inadequate but because they have not been enforced. 
| The California Political Reform Act of 1974 has established 
| a unique Fair Political Practices Commission which is grant- 
ed extensive powers for regulation and enforcement of all 
| provisions of the new legislation. The new Act also provides 
i for enforcement through the offices of the Secretary of 
| State, the Attorney General, and the Franchise Tax Board. 
It also makes possible citizens suits (the controversial 
“vigilante” clause). The Fair Political Practices Commission, 
ll whose five members are appointed by newly elected offi- 
cials of the state (Governor, Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
and Attorney General) has already begun promulgating reg- 
ulations and establishing procedures for compliance with 
| the new law. 
Because the California Political Reform Act of 1974 
ll could restructure important aspects of the state’s political 
| process, and because California might well serve as a model 
for similar reforms throughout the nation, the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy has decided to develop a compre- 
hensive analysis of the reforms, their purposes and impact. 
The Center has closely followed the progress of the reform 
initiatives since before the June, 1974, elections; the Center 
now proposes to expand its preliminary investigation into a 
large scale project, involving a number of social scientist, 
ethicists and other scholars, government officials and con- 
cerned citizens. 
The specific goals of the Political Reform Evaluation 
| Project are: 1) Monitoring the activities of the Fair Politi- 
‘cal Practices Commission. 2) Monitoring the other political 


WHAT’S HAPPENED TO PROPOSITION NINE? 


reform proposals which are current in California politics, 
including amendments ot the Political Reform Act of 1974 
and proposals for public financing of elections. 3) Estab- 
lishing criteria and procedures for evaluating political re- 
form in California: regulation of lobbyists, conflict of 
interest codes for public officials, campaign finance and 
campaign practices reform, and other measures for altering 
political processes and structures in the interest of better 
public policy. 

The two major components of this study project are 1) 
monitoring and 2) evaluation. The task forces established 
to work on these two components will work together in the 
interests of a comprehensive in-depth analysis of contempor- 
ary political reform. 

The monitoring component of this study will follow 
closely the important events surrounding new reform 
measures and others which are already being proposed. This 
will involve investigation, interviewing, and general moni- 
toring of legislative, administrative, and enforcement activ- 
ity within government circles; the same process will occur 
with those private citizens and groups who are advocating 
or resisting reforms in the courts and in the political pro- 
cess, those who are required to conform to various provi- 
sions of the new laws, and others who are directly or in- 
directly affected by new reform legislation. From a study 
of these events and processes, important observations can 
be made about the effects of political reform in California: 
e.g. what are the problems of compliance with the law? Is 
the new Commission adequately performing its task? How 
and in what ways do requirements of the new law change 
the “normal” processes of government? Are new reform 
measures really achieving purposes for which they were 
designed: limiting the inordinate influence of money and 
private power in politics? A careful accounting of events 
during this period will be crucial to the fulfillment of these 
goals of study and evaluation of political reform. 

The evaluation component of the Project will place the 
current reform movements in their proper historical, com- 
parative, and analytical perspectives. It will provide the 
depth and breadth of perspective necessary for establishing 
the criteria, procedures, and methodologies for properly 
evaluating political reform in California. Working closely 
with the monitoring component of the Project, the evalua- 
tion team will provide broad guidelines and specific direc- 
tions to important aspects of this study. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 

It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer and Bari Cornet. 
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AGENTS-PROVOCATEURS (continued from page 1) 


the police-killing of a young man who was hired to bomb a 
building for $70. He was an unemployed, black Vietnam 
Veteran who needed money and had no previous political 
involvements. 

At college campuses across the country, undercover 
agents and informers infiltrated the leadership of antiwar 
and civil rights organizations, advocated militant tactics, 
planned and even led disruptive demonstrations, and incited 
violent confrontations between students and police. Provoc- 
ateurs: The Use of Political Police in the U.S. describes the 
manifold activities of agents-provocateurs on such campuses 
as Stanford, Berkeley, U.C.L.A., University of Alabama, 
University of Arkansas, Bucknell University, Hobart College, 
Keuka College, Ohio State University, Kent State Univer- 
sity, and a number of others. 

The isolated violence at the November 1969 Antiwar 
Moratorium, an overwhelmingly peaceful gathering of the 
largest protest crowd in American history, was set off by 
an F.B.I. agent-provocateur. 

The trials of the so-called “‘Gainesville 8” and the “Cam- 
den 16” yielded two of the most recent examples of agents- 
provocateurs. In the Camden, N.J. draft board trial, under- 
cover informer Robert Hardy testified that he was ordered 
by the F.B.I. “to make the raid happen.” He further swore 
that without his help and technical assistance, and without 
F.B.I. financing, the draft board raid could never have 
occurred. 

There is a relationship between the use of agents- 
provocateurs and the increasingly autonomous network of 
“political police.” Specifically there is considerable evi- 
dence which links the use of provocateurs and other covert, 
illegal activities to a “political police” structure which 
includes the Internal Security Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment, the Domestic Intelligence Division of the F.B.I., the 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division of the I.R.S., and 
various “‘anti-subversive”’ squads at the local police level. 

This “political police” network predates the Nixon 
Administration and cannot be blamed solely on one political 
party or one administration. However, during the Nixon 
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Administration the use of “‘political police” and provoca- 
teurs was drastically intensified. From 1969 to 1971, the 
Nixon Administration escalated its rhetoric against antiwar 
protesters, attempting to portray them all as “bad apples,” 
“thugs and hooligans,” and “‘terrorists.” This was exactly 
the same period that undercover F.B.I. and police provoca- 
teurs were hardest at work fomenting violence in the name 
of protest groups. The connection may well be more than 
coincidental. 

In his May 22, 1973 “Statement on Watergate,” Presi- 
dent Nixon justified the approval of the Secret Intelligence 
Plan of 1970, which authorized illegal burglaries and other 
illegal intelligence operations, on the basis that it was a 
legitimate reaction to “‘the wave of bombings and explosions 
... rioting and violence” in 1969-1970. Yet, it can be 
shown that undercover agents themselves provoked and 
even carried out some of these acts of violence. There is 
evidence which points toward the direct use of provocateurs 
by high-level officials of the Justice Department to discredit 
antiwar groups and to set-up public confrontations favor- 
able to President Nixon. 

The use of agents-provocateurs and “political police” 
poses alarming implications for the preservation of civil 
liberties. It presents one of the most insidious threats to 
the constitutionally protected right of free speech and dis- 
sent. Overt repression can be opposed because it can be 
seen. But the American public has been largely unaware 
that undercover agents have at times incited violent out- 
bursts and thereby triggered a cycle of repression and para- 
noia. By pushing dissenters into disruptive tactics and by 
fomenting violence, provocateurs have helped obscure the 
positive message of dissent and generate the widely held 
belief that all protest leads to lawlessness and violence. 
Those in government and law enforcement agencies who 
have cynically employed such agents to destroy movements 
of dissent endanger the very basis of the democratic process: 
they have not understood that the roots of our democratic 
government’s strength are in the spontaneous support it 
receives from private citizens, not in a coercive consensus 
which has crushed dissent and absorbed the private sphere. 
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Robert McAfee Brown 1s a Christian theologican and pro- 
fessor of Religious Studies at Stanford University. On March 
7, at the Center’s Anniversary Lectures, Professor Brown de- 
livered the morning keynote address, entitled “Politics and 
Reconciliation: Southeast Asia.”’ Brown had just returned 
from Cambodia and elsewhere in Southeast Asia where he was 
part of a group of consultants for the Fund for Reconstruction 
and Reconciliation in Southeast Asia, attempting to decide 
how relief monies should be spent. The opening section of his 
address articulated a Christian understanding of reconciliation; 
the concluding section, summarized below, deals with the poli- 
tical character of humanitarian aid in Southeast Asia. 


The problems of the politicization of reconciliation have 
been increasingly burdensome for me in thinking through the 
Biblical injunction to Christians (2 Cor 5:20) to become “‘min- 
isters of reconciliation.”” My recent trip to Southeast Asia has 
vividly focused for me the whole problem of the giving of hu- 
manitarian aid as a way of trying to heal and reconcile. 

The giving of any humanitarian aid always is fraught with 
political implications. In Phnom Penh a week ago, in talking 
with the head of one of the large Christian relief organizations, 
World Vision, I was surprised to learn that the vast dollar re- 
sources, which comprise much of the money which World 
Vision used in Phnom Penh, are given to this agency by USAID 
with clear strings attached. The contract signed between this 
humanitarian group and the U.S. government specifies that the 
government can cancel any projects, even if the projects have 
been begun, that it feels are not in the best interests of the 
United States. Under such arrangements humanitarian aid can 
hardly appear as other than an extension of American foreign 
policy, and to accept resources under these terms raises the 
question of bowing the knee to Caesar rather than to Christ. 
The same problem, of course, is raised for many other organi- 
zations as well, such as Catholic Relief Services. It was interest- 
ing that one of the Khmer priests to whom we talked, a native 
of Phnom Penh, was reluctant to have any involvement with 
such resources; he feels that they were inevitably interpreted 
as an American political attempt to do with bread what has not 
successfully been done with bombs. 

But the problem of the political character of humanitarian 
relief is present even when there is no direct connection be- 
tween governmental funds and distribution by those engaged 
in attempts at reconciliation. Three examples illustrate the 
dilemma for me. 

1. Since there is not enough aid for all who need it, every 
agency decides to help certain groups and not to help certain 
other groups. In those choices between groups, as exercised by 
many volunteer American humanitarian agencies, there is, of 
course, an extraordinarily high degree of help given to groups 
and peoples who are supportive of American interests overseas; 
there is relatively little help given to people in areas that are 
politically opposed to the United States. Thus, the very deci- 
sion to give help, when help can only be given to some and not 
to all, is already a political decision and ought to be recognized 
as such rather than being disguised as a simple act of reaching 
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out to people in need with 


ever. ; 

2. Itis very clear that humanitaffarraid can prolong life and 
can instill new hope in those who receive it, but it can also pro- 
long death and suffering. Suppose that aid is being given to 
those who are living under a repressive regime which has our 
support. The giving of aid relieves the regime’s officials of the 
necessity of providing relief services themselves, thereby allo- 
cating such energies and resources to oppressive political and 
military action. In such a case, the humanitarian aid may 
actually be prolonging a political and/or military conflict and 
thus contributing to the ongoing destruction of life and the 
suffocation of hope instead of the ostensible intention of the 
prolongation of life and the creation of new hope. 

3. The problem becomes more difficult though, when one 
shifts from such an abstract set of conditions to the poignant 
immediacy of human suffering, particularly where children are 
involved. Having seen six or seven refugee camps in Phnom 
Penh and in the outlying regions, I can only report that there 
is an indescribable immediacy about that kind of anguish and 
suffering that one cannot simply extinguish and should not 
extinguish. (continued on page 2) 


DISCUSSION 


Following Robert McAfee Brown’s address on “The Politics 
of Reconciliation in Southeast Asia’ (see article beginning on 
page 1, col. 1), there was a discussion involving Dr. Brown, Dr. 
David Marr, head of the Indochina Resource Center, and Ms. 
Tran Tuong Nhu, of the International Children’s Fund. The 
following excerpts focus on significant points in that discussion. 
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MARR: I would like to emphasize Dr. Brown’s concluding 
point about the priority of peace in Indochina and the real pos- 
sibilities for peace created by the Paris Accords. 

It should be emphasized that in Vietnam, reconciliation is 
very much tied up with an ongoing educational process, which 
began before the Paris Agreement was signed, but was stepped 
up tremendously after that, and is still going on. In the North, 
I met people on my own recent trip with whom I would begin 
talking about different subjects, and eventually, the question 
of reconciliation would come up. It was surprising that people 
were able to cite whole passages of the Paris Agreement and 
explain their internal meaning, not merely by rote memoriza- 
tion. | thought immediately about what a small percentage of 
Americans could even give a basic distillation of the Paris 
Agreement by this time. Familiarity with the Paris Agreement 
is not only widespread in the North, but in the South as well. 
This distinguished the way Vietnamese have looked upon the 
Paris Agreement from the way Americans have. For Americans, 
the Paris Accords basically returned the troops, brought the 
POWs home, and secondarily, contained some talk of cease fire 
and vague discussion of a political settlement. For the Viet- 
namese, the reconciliation process has obviously not been con- 
summated yet, but people are wedded to the process now. 
They believe that within the Paris Agreement, there is a se- 
(continued on page 4) 
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THE POLITICAL DIMENSIONS OF HUMANITARIAN AID 
(continued from page 1) 

In light of this, there is a side of me that finds it morally 
repugnant to be arguing in effect we will feed children only 
after we have discovered the politics of their parents. The 
usual response made in this situation is to deny the allegation 
and to help whoever is there, regardless of the political situa- 
tion. But Iam no longer fully satisfied with this response, for 
a political decision has previously been made when an aid pro- 
gram is set up, for example, in the Khmer Republic rather than 
in those areas controlled by the Khmer Rouge or vice versa. It 
has already been decided that aid will be given to one side 
rather than the other side. 

As I look, as an American, at how we have to begin to cope 
with this kind of issue, it seems that a provisional guideline for 
deciding whom to help when we cannot help all or can only 
help a few, should be that we offer aid to those who are direct- 
ly the victims of America’s military and political presence. 
Reconciliation for us will consist at least in part of trying to 
demonstrate that our so-called enemies are nevertheless to be 
affirmed as our friends. 

This issue of political entanglements of specific deeds 
attempting reconciliation is not a problem I have solved, nor 
do I think that we will fully solve it soon. After members of 
our group had visited North Vietnam, South Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia, we gathered to exchange the information we 
had gotten and reflect on what should be the future direction 
of the Fund for Reconstruction and Reconciliation in Indo- 
china; with five million dollars to spend, how should that best 
be spent to achieve the purposes for which the Fund was insti- 
tuted? 

There were two overall comments on that problem. The 
first, growing out of the moral ambiguity of aid, was that at 
the very least, we must be clear about what we are doing. We 
must be very clear about the political character of any humani- 
tarian aid. Working through international or ecumenical agen- 
cies may be one partial way of meeting the problem. 

The other insight that came from the forum was unexpected 
and quite important: it concerns the importance of checking 
out our priorities in dealing with the question of how reconcili- 
ation can come about. A few of our group who were Western- 
ers and not from Asia, came to Indochina to discover some 
worthy projects, a clinic here, a hospital, a refugee program 
there. The Asians began to say to us, ‘‘You’re so typically 
Western; you all want to ‘do things’ and ‘have projects.’ For 
us, aid is not the priority, peace is the priority. You're talking 
about doing things after something terrible has happened. We 
who live in the midst of these terrible occurrences want, rather, 
to get to the root of the problem and find some ways in which 
the damage can be anticipated and stopped before it is done.” 

What emerged more and more out of the discussion was 
that there already is a basis on which it is at least conceivable 
that peace could come to Southeast Asia. That basis is the 
Paris Peace Accords of 1973. Again and again, we heard this 
theme from Hanoi, from anti-Thieu forces in Saigon, and inter- 
estingly enough, from highly placed officials in the Khmer 
Republic in Phnom Penh. All agreed on the importance of get- 
ting enforcement of the Paris Peace Accords. Everybody is 
breaking them; the United States is notoriously a partner in 
the disavowal of the promises we made. If one is really going 
to talk about reconciliation in Southeast Asia, perhaps the 
problem is not so much in Southeast Asia as in Washington. 
Perhaps dollars for reconciliation should be spent to persuade 
our government to honor the agreements which it signed, and 
to exert pressures that will make other signatories take the 
Paris Accords more seriously. 
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Daniel Lowenstein, head of the California Fair Political Pred 

tices Commission and a principal author of the Political Refor 
Act of 1974 (formerly Proposition 9), was the featured speake 
in the afternoon forum on political reform at the March 7 
CESP Anniversary Lectures. The article below is a series of 
excerpts organized by topic on Mr. Lowenstein’s views of the: 
conception, passage, and problems of the Political Reform Ac 
of 1974. 


On conflict of interest: In the past, there have been nume 
ous specific conflict of interest provisions scattered throughou 
the California code which have worked fairly well. Usually if’ 
an official tries to enrich himself through some private interesy 
he will run afoul of some law. But as the political issues have: 
changed over the last ten years, new subtle conflicts have 
emerged. For example, in the past, the general view of local 
government was that local government should try to grow. 
This has become a much more ambiguous aim in an age of cori 
sumerism, ecology, and no-growth. It has become more impo) 
tant to know what our leaders’ investments are. 

Thus, there has been a feeling over the last decade or so the: 
in addition to prohibitions of clear-cut conflict cases, there | 
should also be disclosure of assets and income that the public 
officials hold which may come into conflict with their officiallf 
activities. If there is not a clear-cut conflict, at least the publi 
can judge. 


On the early effects of the Political Reform Act of 1974 
(the new law went into effect in January, 1975): The results 
apparent to the Fair Political Practices Commission are tenta- | 
tive and preliminary at this point, since the law is only two 
months old. Its major effects should be long term and perhapoy 
will be so subtle and intermingled with other things that hap- 
pen in government that it will never be easy to judge the effec 
separately and completely of Proposition 9. It can be said thaaf 
there is some change in the tone and style of the way business: 
is being conducted in Sacramento. The lavish buffets, dinnerssf 
luncheons, and other affairs put on routinely for legislators any 
other public officials by lobbyists has slowed down to a trickle 
because of the ten dollar limitation. I presume that trips to 
Tahoe and the more extravagant trips to Jamaica and Mexico 
will also end. I have been told by one or two of the lobbyists, J 
who don’t have expense accounts, do not make contributions | 
and represent relatively non-affluent interests, that they have 
found that they have a little bit better access to members of 
Legislature than they did before. If their competitors cannot 
take the legislators out to lunch either, they go in on equal 
footing. It is a very important reform if access is made more | 
equal. 
On the disclosure side, there is no doubt but that disclosure | 
is going to be more complete and more meaningful than it has if 
ever been in the past. We do have experience with the Waxmaif 
Dymally Act which went into effect last year, and is similar tom 
Proposition 9. The reports filed last year were more informa- | 
tive than ever in the past. The very early returns on lobbyist 
reports, which were filed in February seem to be quite explicitt 
in spite of all the discussion about the confusion of the Politi- 
cal Reform Act. Most seem to understand the requirements 
and have done a reasonably good job in filling out the forms. 


On the initiative process by which Proposition 9 became 
law and its potential for regulative legislation: 1 think it is 
questionable as to whether the legislative drafting process is 
really better than the typical initiative drafting process or spec? 
fically the Proposition 9 drafting process. Many bills are 


OPPOSITION 9 


| California Fair Political Practices Commission, 1. to r.: 
erome Waldie (recently resigned, replaced by Carol Bros- 
nahan), Carol Waters, Daniel Lowenstein, chairman, 
Richard Carpenter, Anthony Miller. 


shed through late in a session and amendments get lost. One 
ample is the Moscone Conflict of Interest Law: although it 
a good law, eighty amendments, mostly technical, had to be 
lded to take care of little errors and technicalities. The au- 

or apparently forgot to put those in. When the bill was going 
rough in the last two days of the session, the amendments 

ere omitted. The law turned out to be a technical nightmare, 
d it took much work by many people to clarify the prob- 

ms. Proposition 9, a public initiative, in comparison to this 

1 was technically better drafted. Any complex regulatory 
atute, be it campaign law, tax law, or any other kind of law, 

ally contains errors. When it is put into practice, there are 
inkles that are going to be discovered and practices will 
ange making amendments necessary. This is true with the 
itiative and of bills passed by the Legislature. Proposition 9 
es permit amending by the Legislature. On both the point 
drafting and of amending legislation, it is unfair to say that 
e Legislature necessarily produces a better product than peo- 
e do. 

The initiative was a particularly appropriate vehicle to regu- 
e€ public officials, politicians, and legislators. This is not a 
ticism of legislators, but rather a simply obvious statement 
out human nature. All of us are born with an innate capabil- 
' for excusing our own pecadillos more readily than we ex- 

e those of others. If we had waited for Wall Street to regu- 
e the securities industry, there would not be a Security and 
change Commission. If we had waited for the Legislature to 

late politics and government, there would not be a Propo- 
ion 9. Thirty-seven states in the past two years have passed 
lw laws in this political reform area. Of those thirty-seven 
tes, the California law is generally regarded as the strongest, 
2 most far-reaching, and the most comprehensive. It is not 
ause Californians are better than other people, but I believe 

s because it was adopted by the people in California, and by 

e legislature in almost all the other states. 


On civil liberties and the Political Reform Act of 1974: The 
festion of whether the new law infringes upon civil liberties is 
pery serious concern, particularly since so much power is pro- 
led to the Fair Political Practices Commission. There is no 

estion that any time you regulate anything, you are by defi- 
10n impinging on the freedom of people to do what was pre- 
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viously not regulated. That is true here, too, and it is also true 
that the subject matter that is being regulated is very close to 
the heart of the First Amendment which concerns politics, 
speech, and government. It has always been recognized that 
every right at some points runs into countervailing rights and 
countervailing interests. I believe that the people do have a 
right to assure themselves that the government will act honest- 
ly, openly, and impartially. I hope that the provisions of Prop- 
osition 9 are a fair balancing of these rights against the First 
Anendment rights. 

I might add one legal point on this issue regarding a lawsuit 
currently pending in Los Angeles. We are taking the position 
in court that the right to contribute money is not a First 
Amendment right. There is, in fact, little law on that subject, 
and what law there is may suggest that this is not a First 
Amendment right. I remain somewhat ambivalent on this 
point and am not confident that this is the way this issue will 
be resolved. 


On the power of the Fair Political Practices Commission: 
With respect to the power of the Commission, I think that it is 
a problem. There is power in the Commission, and, if we did 
not know it two years ago, we certainly know it now. Wherev- 
er there is power, there is serious potentiality for abuse. This 
does not mean that power should be invested nowhere; society 
is too complex and when evils exist and the evils are powerful 
or well-entrenched, there must be a countervailing power to 
try to do something about it. The Commission can, and I hope 
will, at the present time when patterns are being set and prece- 
dents made, minimize the danger inherent in its power by set- 
ting a pattern of absolute impartiality and respect for the prin- 
ciples of fairness. Also, it is of special concern to make sure 
that our proceedings, our deliberations, and our decisions are 
made in the open with a real opportunity for public participa- 
tion, 


Fawr Political Practices Commission and the traditional 
problems of regulatory agencies: 1 am aware that many gov- 
ernmental regulatory agencies have been co-opted by the group 
they are supposed to regulate. I have been accused of being 
co-opted; I have also heard grubling from lobbyists and other 
affected interests. I feel that if I hear complaints from both 
sides that this indicates that we are in the middle where we 
ought to be. 

There are also some safety factors built into Proposition 9. 
There was a perception that the Commission might not work 
Out as anticipated. Several other agencies have the ability to 
help enforce the intentions of the legislation. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 


The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet and Clara Yen. 
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DISCUSSION (continued from page 1) 
quence of events that should take place and has been given 
international ratification. This helps to explain what the North 
Vietnamese and the PRG are doing when they argue that they 
honestly would prefer this sequence over seizing power. They 
are saying that this sequence would be much more orderly and 
would lead to a longer term reconciliation among the Vietnam- 
ese. It would make unnecessary the attempt to mount a mas- 
sive attack on the cities and the chaos which would arise. 
There is much more likelihood of people taking out retribution 
on each other on all sides in a military situation as contrasted 
with this sequence of events envisaged in the Paris Agreement. 


NHU: Peace is of paramount importance; without ending the 
war, all reconciling efforts are really meaningless. 

In 1973, for instance, UNICEF established a committee 
called the Indochina Peninsula Liaison Group. Essentially they 
were much like the World Council of Church’s Fund for Recon- 
ciliation and Reconstruction in Southeast Asia. Many people 
in the original group left the UNICEF program because they 
realized that without peace, all their efforts were futile. 

Dr. Brown was discussing his surprise in discovering that 
many of these Christian relief groups were funded by USAID. 
This has unfortunately been true for a long time in Indochina. 
The best way to help the Indochinese at this point would be to 
stop all of this kind of aid altogether. The kind of assistance 
that they offer right now is helping to sustain the war; like a 
sugar pill, it counteracts all of the killing that the U.S. govern- 
ment is perpetrating in Indochina today. Rushing in to atone 
for sins would be to compound twenty-five years of mistakes 
in a different way. Orphans, for example, are a subject of great 
interest to many Americans. They have heard that little Viet- 
namese children are left helpless and pining away in orphanages, 
and feel that perhaps on a person-to-person basis, they can do 
something to help a child which will atone for the many sins 
that this country has committed. They do not realize, though, 
that many of these children have relatives or even have parents. 
Instead of trying to re-unite these children with their families, 
there’s an effort now to bring them abroad. This is another in 
a continuing series of examples of how American assistance to 
Southeast Asia has become misdirected over the years. Ameri- 
cans want to help, but they only want to help in their way. 


They do not seem to see the indigenous solution as a possibility. 


BROWN: Aid is often culturally alienating. It comes in and 
it destroys the fabric of a culture. In Thailand, so we were told 
at the forum, there were no orphanages until the missionaries 
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came and put parent-less children in orphanages rather than 
letting them be brought up in the larger extended families 
which had been the indigenous way of giving them a sustained 
creative atmosphere in which to grow up. We often uncon- 
sciously impose our cultural patterns upon another area. A 
number of years ago, some Americans wanted to build hospitals 
in Mexico. The Mexicans replied that they did not need hospi- 
tals. “Hospitals are for a small group of people who have 
enough money to pay for expensive hospital care. Instead of 
hsopitals we need a lot of clinics. Don’t send surgeons who can 
deal with a tiny group of wealthy people, send midwives.” In 
other words, don’t impose your own pattern of health care 
from your culture on another culture. 


MARR: It should be made clear that it is not only evangelical 
organizations that continue, such as World Vision, to be im- 
properly involved in certain projects in Indochina. The Viet- 
nam Christian Service which is funded by the National Council 
of Churches in the United States has some very questionable 
projects. They would even admit now that they made grave 
mistakes in the refugee resettlement program. They were, in 
effect, an adjunct of USAID in assisting refugees that had been 
forcibly resettled by the U.S. and Saigon forces. At the height 
of the war, lieutenants would actually call in and ask if private 
American volunteers had set up a camp yet so that they could 
create more refugees. Today, they are undergoing some self- 
examination within the Vietnam Christian Service about all this. 

It should also be pointed out that the World Council of 
Churches’ effort, the Fund for Reconciliation and Reconstruc- 
tion, has been largely a European initiative and has had largely 
European money behind it. The National Council showed 
strong interest in early 1973 when the Paris Agreement was 
signed, but, once the American troops were out and the POWs 
were home, the amount of interest expressed by the National 
Council of Churches dropped off precipitously. They have not 
contributed anywhere near the proportion the European 
churches have contributed to this Fund, which is ironic consid- 
ering who perpetrated most of the trouble. 


BROWN: It is in fact partly because of the situation described 
that the Fund for Reconciliation and Reconstruction has allo- 
cated $2,000,000 to North Vietnam and, of the money for 
South Vietnam, a million dollars in the Saigon area, but anoth- 
er million dollars for PRG areas. There is a conscious attempt 
to shift, at least symbolically, some of the attention so that aid 
will not go only to those who have been politically compatible 
to our State Department. 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy is developing plans for a World Resources Project_as a wiajor yart of the Center's 


projected program for 1975-76. Discussion of the nature and scope of this project is being directed by Bari Cornet and Fred 
Twining, members of the Center’s Staff, in cooperation with various individuals within the Graduate Theological Union, 
University of California, relief agencies, local church congregations, and community groups. Further work in shaping the pro- 
posal, staffing and funding will be undertaken this summer. The project is expected to start in October. The following article 
presents some of the ideas and concerns expressed in preliminary discussions. Your comments and suggestions are invited. 


Much recent attention has been focused on the current 
hunger crisis and on the inequitable distribution of re- 
sources. There is a growing recognition of the problems 
arising from finite world resources and a rapidly increasing 
world population. Development activities in the past decade 
have failed to avert widespread malnutrition and starvation 
affecting over half of the world’s population. Groups have 
mobilized around different aspects of the crisis: marches 
for food relief funds, analysis of multinational corporations, 
studies of methods of economic development, preparation 
of educational materials to raise consciousness about the 
problems, etc. Often, however, the groups who are interested 
in these problems are not in contact with each other. More- 
over, among many groups, there is a widespread frustration 
arising from a feeling of powerlessness over the political 
and economic aspects of the problem. 

An important shortcoming of most “food crisis” activ- 
ities is the tendency to reduce the question to problems of 
production and distribution of food. The inter-relationship 
of food and agricultural development with the world 
political and economic situation is frequently under- 
estimated. Problems of food and hunger are part of broader 
questions of world resources involving population trends, 
energy, ecological impact, technology, economics, power 
politics etc. Long-term planning and the study of long-term 
implications of action are just as important as the short- 
term emergency solutions. A broad perspective is needed 
for a more sound appreciation of the problems and as a 
basis for responsible action. 

The ethical perspectives on world resources problems can 
and need to be more explicitly defined and discussed. The 
many questions of public policy arising from resource 
allocation require theological and ethical analysis to 
make possible satisfactory political and economic 
programs. Reflection on the moral meaning of proposed 
actions on local, national and international levels may 
reveal alternatives that were not perceived before. The 
Center’s World Resources Project is intended to make a 
unique contribution to thinking and action of ethically 
sensitive persons and groups. 

Three interrelated activities will form the basic program 
of the World Resources Project: 

1. An Information Center: A small library and biblio- 
graphical material will be established for general use. In 
addition, the project will identify and monitor the activities 
of individuals and groups engaged in research or with special 
knowledge in a particular aspect of world resources prob- 
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MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


One of the most important and controversial recent 
publications for those interested in the ethics of policy 
making is Global Reach: The Power of the Multinational 
Corporations by Richard J. Barnet and Ronald E. Miller 
(Simon and Schuster, N.Y., 1974). We include the following 
extended review in order especially to encourage our readers 
to examine this book closely. A condensed version of 
Barnet and Miller’s perspective appears in “Reporter at 
Large,’’ The New Yorker, Dec. 2 and 9, 1974. 

Although Global Reach is written in the style of muck- 
raking journalism (shades of Lincoln Steffens), Barnet and 
Miller employ reputable source material. They quote from 
extensive interviews with persons both inside and outside 
the multinational corporation; they refer to studies made 
by a variety of respected persons and organizations. The 
conclusions they draw from such sources are always the 
same: multinational corporations are using their increasing 
power to perpetrate drastic changes in the political and 
economic facets of our world. 

Barnet and Miller trace the rapid growth and increasing 
power of the multinational over the past several decades. 
They show how corporations expanded through world-wide 
acquisitions of formerly local companies, how they have 
used accounting tricks on an international basis to reduce 
tax liabilities, how they counter power with threats of 
moving factories to other countries, and how they have 
produced monetary instability through their ability to 
transfer funds rapidly across the globe. 

In summing up the menacing implications of the rise of 
multinationals the authors say: 

The global corporation is the most powerful human 

organization yet devised for colonizing the future. By 

scanning the entire planet for opportunities, by shifting 
its resources from industry to industry and country to 
country, and by keeping its overriding goal simple— 
worldwide profit maximation—it has become an institu- 
tion of unique power. The World Managers are the first 
to have developed a plausible model of the future that is 
global. They exploit the advantages of mobility while 
workers and governments are still tied to particular 
territories. For this reason, the corporate visionaries are 
far ahead of the rest of the world in making claims on 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary, it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet and Clara Yen. 


MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS (continued from 
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the future. In making business decisions today they are 

creating a politics for the next generation. 

In using this newly acquired position of power, the 
managers of multinationals claim to be agents for world- 
wide development, both in the underdeveloped countries 
and in the less developed parts of the developed countries. 
They claim that their corporate activities create a wide- 
spread network of economic interdependence which is a 
major force working for peace. Barnet and Miller dispute 
both of these claims, presenting evidence to show that the 
net contribution of the multinational to development is 
negative and that their power over governments is increas- 
ingly a source of friction between nations. They suggest 
that given the multinationals goals and power, they cannot 
significantly aid the bottom 60% of the world population 
even if they desired to: 

In assessing the role the global corporation is playing 

and ought to play in this sweeping process, the issue is 

not whether the World Managers wish the global corpor- 
ation to be a force for peace, stability, and development, 
but whether it can be. We would put the question this 
way: given its drive to maximize world profits, the 
pressures of global oligopolistic competition, and its 
enormous bargaining power, can the global corporation 
modify its behavior in ways that will significantly aid 

the bottom 60 percent of the world’s population—in 

rich countries as well as the poor? 

In answering this question we have looked at both the 

short-run and long-run effects. In the short-run, the 

challenge of the global corporations concerns stability; in 
the long-run, development. There has never been a time 
since the Great Depression when there has been more 
economic uncertainty around the world. But the corpor- 
ate prospect of a world without borders offers some- 
thing more distressing than uncertainty. It is a vision 
without ultimate hope for a majority of mankind. Our 
criterion for determining whether a social force is pro- 

gressive is whether it is likely to benefit the bottom 60 

percent of the population. Present and projected 

strategies of global corporations offer little hope for the 
problems of mass starvations, mass unemployment, and 
gross inequality. Indeed, the global corporation aggravates 
all these problems, because the social system it is helping 
to create violates three fundamental human needs; social 


balance, ecological balance, and psychological balance. 

These imbalances have always been present in our 

modern social system; concentration of economic power, 

anti-social uses of that power, and alienation have been 
tendencies of advanced capitalism. But the process of 
globalization, interacting with and reinforcing the process 
of accelerating concentration, has brought us to a new 
stage. 

Barnet and Miller attack the multinationals as creators 
of social imbalance in acting as instruments for the inequit- 
able accumulation of wealth both by individuals and by 
nations: 

As a global distributor, it diverts resources from where 

they are most needed (poor countries and poor regions 

of rich countries) to where they are least needed (rich 
countries and rich regions). 

They blame the multinationals for fostering the ideology 
of “infinite growth” which has “made thrift into a liability 
and waste a virtue.” In their world-wide action and influ- 
ence, multinationals have produced an ecological nightmare: 
they use ever increasing quantities of energy and scarce raw 
materials and produce ever greater unusable, polluting 
wastes. 

Corporations with global reach bear heavy responsibility 
for psychological imbalance: 

The processes that lead to psychological imbalance are 

more difficult to analyse than the processes of social or 

ecological imbalance. But the World Managers have 

based their strategy on the principles of global mobility, 

division of labor and hierarchical organization—all of 
which may be efficient, in the short-run, for producing 
profits but not for satisfying human beings. The very size 
of the global corporation invites hierarchy. The search 

for economic efficiency appears to require ever more 

division of labor and to challenge traditional loyalties 

to family, town, and nation. Another name for mobility 

is rootlessness. There is nothing to suggest that loyalty 

to a global balance sheet is more satisfying for an indivi- 

dual than loyalty to a piece of earth, and there is a good 
deal of evidence that being a “footloose” and airborne 
executive is not the best way to achieve psychological 
health—either for the managers themselves or their 
families. By marketing the myth that the pleasure of 
consumption can be the basis of community, the global 
corporation helps to destroy the possibility of real com- 
munity—the reaching out of one human being to another. 

The decline of political community and the rise of 

consuming communities are related. Each TV viewer sits 

in front of his own box isolated from his neighbor but 
symbolically related through simultaneous programmed 
activity and shared fantasy. How much the pervasive 
sense of meaninglessness of modern life can be attributed 
to the organizational strategies and values of the huge 
corporation we are only beginning to understand, but for 
the long-run the psychological crises associated with the 
emerging socioeconomic system are potentially the most 
serious of all, for they undermine the spirit needed to 
reform the system. 

Global Reach is clearly a zealous effort to expose the 
machinations of global corporations. Its projections for the 
future are ominous. Barnet and Miller are less helpful in 
developing ideas of what corrective actions might now be 


taken to control the concentrated power in multinational 
corporations. 
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jems. It will also follow the action agencies at work in this 
jield and in this way provide some degree of interchange 
ind coordination of interests and actions. 

2. A Research Center: Research will be encouraged and 

jupported which will enhance the ethical analysis of 

Vorld Resources problems. The research activities will 
nvolve the interaction among ethicists, University scholars, 
nd persons in policy making positions, both in the public 
nd private sectors. This type of interdisciplinary study 
rings together perspectives that are usually unrelated. Such 
triadic approach, undertaken in the spirit of mutual 
parning, is the research technique most frequently used by 

lhe Center. 

3. An Educational Center: The World Resources Project 
“ill work with individuals and groups to develop educational 
rograms and materials which can be used to supply infor- 
hation for a variety of purposes. Several possibilities have 
een identified: courses for theological students: informa- 
ional programs to be used in the mass media; programs for 
se within local church congregations; curriculum materials 
pr elementary and secondary schools. The project would 
lso sponsor seminars, colloquia, and other events to fill 
pecific educational needs as they are identified. In all of 

ese programs, the interrelated nature of world resources 
roblems and ethical perspectives will be emphasized. 

The World Resources Project will be established with a 
mall, well-qualified core staff, working within the Center 
br Ethics and Social Policy. Study programs will be staffed 
s funding becomes available. Students, volunteers, and 
pnsultants will be used on project teams. 


-E.S.P. POLICY COUNCIL ELECTION 


»At its June 9 meeting, the Policy Council of the Center 
x Ethics and Social Policy elected Edwin M. Epstein as 

airperson. Epstein has been active with C.E.S.P. in both 
e Corporate Responsibility Project and the Political 
eform Evaluation Project. He has been a member of the 
blicy Council for six months. Epstein received his law 
rgree from Yale University and did additional work in 
plitical Science at the University of California. He currently 
j Associate Dean of the School of Business Administration 
| the University of California, Berkeley. His areas of interest 
iclude corporate power and accountability, election 
jform and the social role of economic organizations. 
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~~ MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


The following materials are available and may be ordered 
om the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, Graduate 
neological Union, 2465 LeConte, Berkeley, CA 94709. 

) Ethics in Corporate Policy Process: An Introduction, by 
aarles McCoy, Mark Juergensmeyer, Fred Twining. 

| Public Funding of Political Campaigns: Attitudes and 
sues in California, by James Fay and Thomas Leather- 
dod. 

Seminar Planning Packet on “Ethics and the Policy 
aking Process” —for use in planning study series in 
urches and community groups. 

ST: $1.00/single copy to cover handling and mailing. 
ntes for multiple copies available upon request. 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


Mesarovic, Mihajlo, and Pestel, Eduard, Mankind at the 
Turning Point, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1974. 


This second in the Club of Rome series, like its prede- 
cessor Limits to Growth, is a study of the alternatives in the 
global crisis caused by growing shortages of food, raw 
materials, resources and increasing population, pollution 
and affluence. The prospects of the world’s societies though 
dire appear less gloomy in Mankind at the Turning Point 
than in Limits to Growth. The authors use a more sophis- 
ticated regionalized computer model of the world system 
which eliminates some of the inaccurate generalizations 
produced by their predecessors who viewed the world 
system as homogeneous. The alternative paths for action or 
“scenarios” generated by the computer simulation indicate 
that action now can avert a potential world-wide catastrophe. 
Mankind at the Turning Point is a serious attempt to define 
the consequences of current world crises for the decision 
maker, and to mark the steps that should be taken to 
avert catastrophe. Our present situation provides an 
opportunity, through short-term sacrifices and immediate 
global mobilization, for an orderly transition to an inte- 
grated world system which directs and controls its own 
growth. 


Goulet, Denis, The Cruel Choice: A New Concept in the 
Theory of Development, Atheneum, New York, 1971. 


Goulet Denis, A New Moral Order: Studies in Development 
Ethics and Liberation Theology, Orbis Books, Maryknoll, 
New York, 1974. 


In the torrent of material today about the growing prob- 
lems of resources and hunger, most is written either from 
the perspective of religious and ethical concern or from 
one or another technically informed point of view. It is 
refreshing to discover attention to these global concerns 
which integrates theological ethics, technical information 
about the political economy, and policy considerations. In 
these two books, Denis Goulet has done just that. 

He begins The Cruel Choice with the statement, “The 
aim of this work is to thrust debates over economic and 
social development into the arena of ethical values.” He 
shows how ethics and economics have become separated 
since the time of Adam Smith, who conceived of himself 
in his role of moral philosopher as dealing with a world in 
which these were inseparable from each other and from 
politics. 

Goulet traces the ethical failure of “development” and 
provides ethical strategies which must inform and guide a 
reconceived notion of what development must mean in 
the relations between high-income and low-income countries. 
The pressures toward authentic development and often 
toward revolution create considerable stress both for 
Christian and for Marxist ethics and inevitably mean diffi- 
cult and harsh decisions for national leaders. 

In A New Moral Order, Goulet pursues some of the same 
themes, even to reproducing part of the introductory 
material from the earlier book calling for a rebirth of moral 
philosophy ina ethics of development. In this continuing 
attempt to “restore the links between economic science and 
moral philosophy,” Goulet gives more attention to ethics 
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must be simplified. Population growth can be controlled 
only if supranational organizations are created to deal with 
the social needs underlying the problem. 


BOOK BRIEFS (continued from page 3) 


and theology and to the relation of Christians and the 
church to the gross inequities of today’s world. He reminds 
us that it is essential to keep the poverty, hunger, and 
illiteracy of real people before us rather than think only in 
terms of graphs and economic statistics. But without faith 
and hope also, the picture is bleak. Liberation theology, he 
concludes, requires historical commitment and that de- 
mands an ethics of development which makes use of political 
instrumentalities and technical knowledge in order that 
hope may become active on the basis of the best probabili- 
ties of success. 

Without being easily optimistic, Goulet provides a way 
toward a hopeful realism in which ethics and faith play a 
crucial role. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Following is a summary of bills of interest that have been 
introduced in the U.S. Congress and the California State 
Legislature. Copies of the bills may be obtained from 
Senators, Representatives or Legislators. 


SENATE 


S|-Criminal Law To provide comprehensive reform of 
Federal criminal laws making mandatory the death penalty, 
permitting wire tapping and Federal secrecy, toughening 
laws against political demonstrations, marijuana and 
obscenity. By Senator McClellan (D-Ark.) and others. 


Brown, Lester R. with Eckholm, Erik P., By Bread Alone, 
Praeger Publishers, New York, 1974. 


Brown, Lester R., /n the Human Interest, E. W. Norton & 
Co., Inc., New York, 1974. 


The authors work with the Overseas Development 
Council; Brown is a recognized authority on agricultural 
development. By Bread Alone is a comprehensive analysis 
of the changing world food situation. The present sources 
and future prospects of global food insecurity are analyzed 
in terms of population growth, growth in affluence, eco- 
nomic shifts and political and social inflexibility. The authors 
treat both the problems and potentialities of technological 
resources for coping with hunger, emphasizing the crucial 
importance of slowing the demand for food and promoting 
rapid agricultural development in the developing countries. 
The growing interdependence of the world necessitates 
development of a new international approach to the global 
management of development and distribution of resources; 
the present role of the U.S. as the world’s bread basket gives 
it an opportunity and a responsibility to take a role of 
leadership in shaping such a program. 

In the Human Interest covers much the same ground as 
By Bread Alone. Brown focuses upon the problems of 
population growth and the continuing desires for super- 
affluence: population must be stabilized now and life styles 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HR 333-Criminal Law To provide comprehensive 
reform of Federal criminal laws. By Representative Kasten- 
meier (D-Wis.) and others. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATURE 


AB 553-Correctional System To provide an ombuds- 
man for the Correctional System to act as an advocate for 
inmates, their families and correctional employees. By 
Representative Murphy (R-Monterey). 

SB 126-Health Care To provide an ombudsperson for 
health care facilities who would act as an intermediary for 
anyone in the health care field. By Senator McAlister 
(D-San Jose). 

SB 52-Health Care To extend health care benefits to 
urban and rural Native Americans. By Senator Moscone 
(D-San Francisco). 

SB 880 To increase AFDC grants to levels established 
by the federal government as the boundary between poverty 
adequate income. By Senator Behr (R-San Rafael). 

AB 633. To prohibit job discrimination on the basis of 
sexual orientation. By Senator Foran (D-San Francisco). 

AB 147. To provide a $10 per person increase for 
AFDC recipients. By Rep. Ralph (D-Los Angeles). 
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EUGENE McCARTHY TO SPEAK AT C.E.S.P. 
CONFERENCE ON POLITICAL REFORM 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy in cooperation with 
the Institute for Governmental Studies at the University of 
California, Berkeley, will sponsor a conference, November 
14-15, entitled “Proposition Nine and Political Reform in 


| California: Evaluation and Perspective.” This event, made pos- 


sible by a grant from the California Council for the Humani- 
ties in Public Policy, is a part of the on-going program of the 
Political Reform Evaluation Project, a Center task force initia- 
ted in June, 1974, to study political reform in California. 
Speakers will include Eugene McCarthy, Herbert Alexander, 
Executive Director of Citizens Research Foundation, Princeton, 
N.J., and a national representative of Common Cause. Other 
participants will include representatives of business, lobby orga- 
nizations, organized labor, political parties as well as members 
of governmental groups such as the Fair Political Practices 
Commission. The conference will include a series of workshops 
on specific reform issues. All conference events are to be held 
in the Lipman Room, 8th floor, Barrows Hall, University of 
California, Berkeley; the conference begins at 8:30 a.m. Friday, 
November 14 and will conclude at 1 p.m. on the following 

day. See article on back page for further details and pre- 
registration form. 
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MRS. GANDHT'S CRIS? 
For the past several months, 4+ dia has been updergoing an 


he crisis, and the events leading up 
to it, are interpreted in the wing excerptssfrom an qrti tle 
by Mark Juergensmeyer, Associa e DireetorOf the Cenfer for 
Ethics and Social Policy and Axs 
Phenomenology of Religions in TAGs Pro fesse érgens- 
meyer has lived and taught in India-aad has mteryiewed the 
Gandhian leader, J.P. Narayan, on several occasions. 


internal political upheaval. 


It is significant that Mrs. Gandhi figuratively seized upon 
the words of the Gandhian leader, and more literally, seized 
him, as the cause celebre for her drastic, emergency actions 
on June 26, in which she imprisoned 75,000 political dissidents, 
and totally censored the India press. Jayaprakash Narayan -- or 
“J.P.” as he is more popularly known -- has presided over a re- 
markable resurgence of Gandhian philosophy and political style, 
which has been almost completely moribund since the mantle 

of leadership in the independence movement passed from 

the Mahatma to Jawaharlal Nehru, some forty years ago. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that Nehru’s daughter is 
currently tangling with Gandhi’s spiritual heir, J.P. Narayan, 
and that some of the battlegrounds are precisely those places in 
Delhi where Nehru and Gandhi -- and J.P. himself, for that mat- 
ter -- stood united against similar attempts at repression from the 
British government. “It is 1942 all over again,” proclaimed J.P., 
as he demanded that Indira quit the government, much as 
Gandhi demandedsthe British “quit India” some thirty years 
before. And perhaps recalling Gandhi’s earlier success with 
that slogan, Mrs. Gandhi decided to act quickly, before the 
momentum was inescapable. 

Indeed, Mrs. Gandhi’s repressive emergency proclamation 
on June 26 was not so much against the threat of anarchy as it 
was against the threat of J.P. and the coalition of opposition 
parties which had clustered under his wings. For the first time 
in the history of post-independence politics in India, the parties 
in opposition to the Congress Party had managed to form an ef- 
fective coalition under the aegis of J.P. Narayan. The effective- 
ness of this coalition was proved on June 14, less than two weeks 
before the emergency proclamation, when the results of the 
elections in Gujerat state were announced, showing a decisive 
defeat for Mrs. Gandhi’s candidates, even though she had per- 
sonally campaigned in most of the 181 constituencies in an ex- 
hausting, at times riotous, eleven-day campaign tour. It was a 
personal defeat for her and a personal victory for J.P. 

The election in Gujerat was probably the decisive event 
leading to Mrs. Gandhi’s extreme steps to restore power. After 
all, the general elections throughout India were slated to take 
place in February, 1976, and the Gujerat outcome did not bode 
well for the chances of Mrs. Gandhi and her party. The specter 
of the Congress Party losing a national election may have, in- 
deed, portended an anarchial political future, or at least a 
chaotic one. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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MRS.GANDHI’S CRISIS (Continued from Page 1) 


Added to the other confusions in June was the issue of Mrs. 
Gandhi’s election illegalities, and the ruling of the Vacation 
Judge of the Indian Supreme Court on June 24, which was not 
ultimately damaging to Mrs. Gandhi, but gave sufficient latitude 
for the united opposition to cry even more loudly for her po- 
litical demise. Nonetheless, the significant fact was not the 
cries for her removal, but the unity of J.P.’s coalition opposi- 
tion, and their disturbingly successful appeal at the Gujerat 
polls. 

Some of the participants in J.P.’s coalitions, such as Morarji 
Desai and the Hindu nationalist Jan Sangh party, do not have 
a high reputation among India’s political progressives. Nonethe- 
less, the J.P. movement has received support from some of the 
most left-wing elements in India, including the Bengal and 
Kerala leaders of Communist Party of India Marxist (as opposed 
to the less radical Communist Party of India, which supports 
Mrs. Gandhi), and the Satya Narayan Singh faction of the even 
more radical Communist Party of India/Marxist-Leninist, which 
has been outlawed. 

Moreover, the J.P. movement is more than simply a coalition 
of opposition parties; it has its own followers, and its own 
Gandhian philosophy. The Gandhian philosophy is at once 
conservative and radical; it appeals to Hindu virtues and 
pacitism, while at the same time advocating a revolutionary 
and economically collective society. Thus, the Gandhian 
movement, and more specifically, the towering prestige of 
old Jayaprakash Narayan, have provided the neutral territory 
on which such disparate political elements as the conservative 
Jan Sangh and the Maoist Naxalites could come together. The 
wonder is that the sleepy Gandhian movement has had suf- 
ficient vitality to rise again, and provide such an effective base 
for coalition, within the last two years. 

In mid-1974, J.P. called for “‘sampurna kranti” (“‘total revo- 
lution’’), a term which has never been well-defined, but which 
seems to require the complete eradication of the present 
government, an alternative political order, and a great deal of 
dedication from the “‘total-revolutionaries” to bring the 
change about. In Bihar, the “‘total-revolutionaries” included 
many students whom Jayaprakash Narayan had exhorted to 
take a year’s leave of absence from their studies. Many students 
did just that, which left some of the colleges in havoc, and 
provided the J.P. Movement with a veritable army of bright 
and energetic activists. 

A great many of the activities of the movement were agita- 
tions against the corruption of government, and demands for 
its removal. But there were many other activities of a more 
positive sort -- redistributing foodgrains which had been illicitly 
hoarded, setting up fair price shops, stimulating new artistic 
and cultural forms. 

Perhaps most important, the J.P. movement began setting up 
its own legislative councils, which were initially intended to de- 
mocratize the movement, but which, later in 1974, were increas- 
ingly considered as alternative forms of political order. In other 
words, Jayaprakash Narayan was adopting Mahatma Gandhi’s 
strategy of “doing the alternative”’ -- undermining an opponent 
by bypassing him, replacing the opponent’s functions with those 
alternative forms desired by Gandhi. Thus, Gandhi spun his own 
wool, and marched to the sea to get his own salt, as a way of 
protesting and providing an alternative to British textiles and 


J. P. Narayan, the Gandhian leader of the opposition 
to Mrs. Gandhi (cartoon from The Times of India). 


the government’s salt tax. And in Bihar in 1974, Jayaprakash 
Narayan replaced a corrupt government system with one of his 
own making. 

The J.P. “Janata Sarkars” (“People’s Government)” did no» 
replace all the functions of government, of course. But on a 
rudimentary level, they adjudicated local disputes, and made 
plans for reforming the larger society. The apparatus for an 
alternative government was set up, which was intended to be 
a demonstration model of the sort of politics which might re- 
place the corrupt government and economic structures. More 
than just an ordinary protest, J.P. was developing a governme 
in embryo; and that was a cause for concern. 

But in addition to reviving the Gandhian movement, J.P. w: 
creating a new coalition politics. The Congress Party in India 
had always been secure in India, even as a minority party, wit 
the assurance that its disparate oppositions -- left, right and 
whatever -- could never effectively join together against them.. 
Yet now Jayaprakash Narayan was doing precisely that. 

J.P. was playing the role of political broker among compet- 
ing interests, in the same way in which Congress had played th 
role, as a multi-interest party. Thus, J.P. was, in effect, formin 
a new Congress Party through his coalitions. And he was doing 
it with the same massive public popularity which Indira 
Gandhi had elicited for herself in the 1971 elections only a fev 
years before. J.P. was not only threatening Indira; he was 
threatening the very existence of the Congress Party as she 
knew it. 

Thus, to preserve herself and her party, Indira felt she had ° 
act decisively. In the middle of the night, at 2:30 a.m. on June 
26, following a massive rally addressed by J.P., Mrs. Gandhi pr 
claimed a state of emergency. Article 19 of the Indian Constiti 
tion was suspended, which had provided for individual rights t 
speak freely, to assemble, to form associations, to move freelys 


0 reside anywhere, to acquire and hold property, and to practice 
ny profession. Within minutes, the police arrested Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Morarji Desai, Ashok Mehta, the other leaders of J.P.’s 
ive-party oppostion, and all the members of her own party who 
jad asked her to resign, or who had suggested she hold conversa- 
ions with J.P. Narayan. 

At 3 a.m., there was a mysterious power failure in the section 
f Delhi where the newspapers are printed; official censorship of 
he press began later that morning. The press is still censored. 

In the weeks that followed, some 75,000 persons were put in 
prison, some for relatively short periods. Most of them are still 
n prison. The great number of those imprisoned were the old- 

e Gandhian Sarvodaya workers, who have had great familiar- 
ty with Indian prisons from the days of the freedom struggle 
gainst the British. Some of the student leaders of the J.P. 
Aovement, and party members of the other opposition parties, 
re also in jail. 

In the months since the Emergency was proclaimed, a rest- 
ess calm has come over India. There have been pockets of resist- 
nce, and much grumbling, within and outside India, about 
dictatorship” and the ‘‘death of Democracy.” But in the main, 
ndia is quiet, and that in itself is an achievement towards which 
Ars. Gandhi’s defenders point with pride. 

The extraordinary powers which the lady Prime Minister 
las recently assumed will not be quickly abandoned. History is 
\ot crowded with examples of rulers who, having assumed great- 

rt power, have voluntarily relinquished it. Behind the scenes 

India during the last several months, Mrs. Gandhi and her 
het parliament have been busy shoring up her authority with 

dazzling spread of laws and constitutional amendments. Con- 
ider, for Example, Amendment 39 to the Indian Constitution, 
dopted by the parliament in August, which places the Prime 

inister and other high government officials beyond the 
crutiny of the judicial system for any crimes committed while 
hey are in office -- it is “executive privelege”’ on a permanent 
basis. Consider also the new plans to “consolidate the national 
lews agencies” into one central agency (like, for example, 
Fass); and also the plans for a new “code of ethics” to which 
lewspapers must adhere after the emergency is “lifted.” 

Thus, it will be no surprise if the emergency is officially 
inded within a few months, after all of these new measures 

ire adopted which permanently institutionalize the provisions 
bf the Emergency. It is less likely that the 1976 elections 
vill be held as scheduled; more likely, they will be indefinitely 
ostponed, as the state elections in Kerala have been already. 

It would be improper to characterize Mrs. Gandhi as a grasp- 

g despot, interested only in her own survival. If charity allows 
s to describe her as a dictator at all, she is a reasonably benign 
pne, perhaps in the genre of Peron. But Peronist dictatorships 
re among the worst, for their facade of public works have 
mormous staying power, and greatly delays the transformation 
bf a government into one of genuinely effective change. 

It may be the beginning of a long night for India. Yet, the 
pirit of change and of popular democracy which Jayaprakash 
Narayan awakened in India is not entirely slumbering. There 
ie reports of strikes, protest marches, and rallies; and there 
jre rumors of underground communication systems which 
‘ep the spirit alive and the cadres informed. Through 
jayaprakash Narayan, the Mahatma came to life again; 
he struggle for freedom which he started fifty years ago is 
ar from over. 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


Goode’s Wolrd Atlas, 14th edition, E.B. Espenshade, Jr., and 
J.L. Morrison, eds., Rand-McNally (Chicago) 1974. ($11.95, 
hardbound) 
Oxford World Atlas, Oxrfod Press, 1973 ($6.95, over-sized, 
paper) 
Oxford Economic Atlas of the World, fourth edition, Oxford 
University Press, 1972 ($8.95, over-sized, paper) 


Energy Primer, publisher and distributor: Portola Institute, 
558 Santa Cruz Avenue, Menlo Park, California 94025 
($4.95, over-sized, paper. California residents, add 6% sales 
tax if ordered by mail) 


In an increasingly interdependent world access to informa- 
tion becomes an increasingly important component of global 
planning. For the nonspecialist what materials are available 
to provide a comprehensive view of nature in both its mundane 
detail and global expanse? Direct and concise sources of infor- 
mation are tools for us all to develop a coherent picture of the 
world and a new ordering of our daily activities, especially in 
regard to the consumption of food, energy, health products, or 
other essential resources. Atlases are such tools, for they pro- 
vide in a glance a wealth of global or regional information. 

Goode’s Wolrd Atlas is the most comprehensive of its kind, 
with statistical data from the early 1970’s. Together with sub- 
ject maps it presents a thorough mapping of the continental 
regions. Oxford’s offering covers much the same ground in 
two parts: the World Atlas is devoted primarily to the repre- 
sentation of nations and urban areas, with extensive coverage 
of North America and Europe; the Economic Atlas contains 
large maps of resource location and movement. Either the 
Goode’s Atlas or the Oxford pair provides a rich portrayal of 
essential global information. 

Information which offers specific alternatives for our pre- 
sent consumption patterns is in short supply; Energy Primer is 
a welcome and significant contribution to this growing need. 

It focuses upon renewable energy sources which can reduce 

our dependence on coal, petroleum and natural gas. Energy 
Primer deals with solar, wind, water, and biomass energy pro- 
duction. Short essays introduce each subject and articles follow 
which treat the principles and techniques in greater complexi- 
ty. Annotated references are in abundance to allow the reader 
to explore specific interests. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constitutuent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, Clara Yen, and Richard 
Fenske. 
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November 14-15 Conference On 
Political Reform In California 


A special conference on political reform entitled “Proposition Nine and Political 
Reform in California: Evaluation and Perspective” will take place at the University 
of California, Berkeley, on November 14-15. This event is made possible by a grant 
from the California Council for the Humanities in Public Policy and is sponsored 
by the Center for Ethics and Social Policy in cooperation with the Institute for 
Governmental Studies of the University of California, Berkeley. The Political Re- 
form Evaluation Project, a C.E.S.P. task force initiated in June, 1974, to study po- 
litical reform in California, will coordinate the conference. Special speakers include 
Eugene McCarthy, Herbert Alexander, Executive Director of Citizens Research 
Foundation, Princeton, NJ., and a national representative of Common Cause. Par- 
ticipants and conference leaders will include members of the media, political 
parties, labor unions, business, lobby organizations and scholars. Members of the 
Fair Political Practices Commission and representatives of the offices of the At- 
torney General, Secretary of State, and the Franchise Tax Board will also take 
part. 

The conference will include seven workshops held on the following topics: 

1. The Ballot Initiative Process: Democratic Reform? 

2. Campaign Finance -- Is Public Financing of Elections the Next Step? 

3. Political Parties and Citizen Participation. 

4. The FPPC -- Should a Public Commission Regulate Political Activity? 

5. Conflict of Interest: Will New Reforms Give Us an “Interest-free 

Politics?” 

6. Constitution Issues in Campaign Reform. 

7. Lobbying. 

Papers written for each seminar will provide the basis for discussion. 

The conference begins at 8:30 a.m. Friday, November 14, and will conclude at 
1 p.m. on the following day. All events are to be held in the Lipman Room, 8th 
floor, Barrows Hall, University of California, Berkeley. There is a $15 fee for 
registration and conference materials ($5 for students). Those who wish to attend 
the seminar sessions without receiving materials are cordially invited to do so at 
no cost. Pre-registration of all participants is requested. 


PRE-REGISTRATION FORM 


PROPOSITION NINE AND POLITICAL REFORM IN CALIFORNIA: EVALUATION AND PERSPECTIVE 
NOVEMBER 14- 15,1975 BERKELEY, CA. 


Name «Se C2. YOu need information on travel to or accommodations 

Organization and position (if relevant): ____.___« __-___-_ in Berkeley? _ 222 

Mailing’ Address -__=_ = _¥__- +. ss Payment for conference matetials: $15. <2. $5( students aaa 

CIO OTC cece Sees ea ee ee te ee ees eniclosea , 

peminattInterests:, (1.2 ST will pay at time Of remis tration 
Dh Se ido mot wish to receneudupucatce materials. 
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notes, ideas & review quotations from the center for ethics and social policy, graduate theological union, berkeley, ca. 94709 


Left to Right: Former Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
Edwin Epstein, Chairperson of C.E.S.P. Policy 
Council and Michael Walsh, National Board member 
and California Chairperson of Common Cause. 


McCarthy and Walsh were the first speakers at the 
recent Center conference on political reform. 


WALSH vs McCARTHY: TWO VIEWS 
OF POLITICAL REFORM 


On Nov. 14 and 15 The Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
in cooperation with the Institute of Governmental Studies of 
the University of California, Berkeley, sponsored a confer- 
ence on “Political Reform in California.” The conference 
was a part of the on-going program of the Center’s Political 
Reform Evaluation Project. P.R.E.P. is a one and a half 
year old task-force studying the problems associated with 
the framing, passage, and implementation of the California 
Political Reform Act of 1974 (formerly Proposition Nine), 
as a paradigm case of political reform legislation. The 


conference was funded through a grant from the California 
Council for the Humanities in Public Policy and included a 


selection of politicians and scholars expert in the field of 
political reform. Two of the main speakers in the opening 
forum, Michael Walsh, National Board Member and 
California Chairperson of Common Cause, and former 
Senator Eugene McCarthy, presented divergent views of the 
prospects of the already enacted and proposed political 
reform legislation at both the state and national level; these 
different perspectives emerged again and again in the 
conference discussions as two fundamentally different 
assessments of reform. Following is a summary of the 
speeches of Walsh and McCarthy. 


Walsh, armed with an impressive array of statistics, 
argued that money has a disproportionate influence in 
shaping policy at both the national and state level; legisla- 
tion and other types of action to limit this influence is imper- 
ative if the confidence and fuller participation of the 
American people in political process is to be restored. 


Continued on Page 2 
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The purpose of this conference on Political Reform is to 
restore a wholeness to the shaping of public policy, a 
wholeness which has been lost as academic disciplines have 
become specialized and fragmented, and as persons wielding 
power in the policy processes of our society have found less 
time to be reflective and draw on the resources of research in 
ethics and social sciences. 

The fragmentation existing today with reference to ethics 
and policy has not always been the case. Plato and Aristotle 
were philosphers who included political ethics and advising 
rulers in their usual activities. Plato even dreamed that one 
day all rulers would be philosophers and only those with 
training in philosophy and political ethics would be eligible 
to rule. That dream has not been realized. But as late as the 
sixteenth century the founder of federal political philosophy, 
Johannes Althusius, was trained in theology and ethics as 
well as jurisprudence, taught for a time at Herbor. and 
served as the highest administrative official of the city-state 
of Emden. In the seventeenth century Thomas Hobbes 
spanned the entire spectrum of knowledge to produce his 
Leviathan. And in the eighteenth century Adam Smith, 
architect of Jaissez-faire economics, was not a narrow 
specialist but was a professor of moral philosophy. 

Since that time specialization has developed to a point 
where philosophers are for the most part uninterested in any 
bearing their work may have on public issues; ethicists spin 
their theories often without reference to the realities of social 
process; social scientists focus on narrow areas of research 
frequently without relating them to larger human issues or to 
the exercise of power; and those in the policy arena, whether 
the makers or the recipients of policy, move from decision to 
decision informed primarily by their own shrewdness and a 
minimum of information. As a result we have seen massive 
data systems shaped by no moral purpose, though managed 
by the best and brightest, produce our tragic involve- 
ment in the Vietnam War. We have watched, appalled, 
almost immobilized, as presidential power separated from 
political ethics brought us to Watergate. 


Continued on Page 3 


The San Francisco Foundation announces a grant to 
the Center for Ethics and Social Policy to evaluate the 
impact of contemporary political reform in the San 


Francisco Bay Area. A discussion of the project can be 
found on page 6. 
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WALSH’S COMMENTS 


e The testimony of recent American history shows over 
whelming evidence that money directly influences 
national decision-making. Senator Long _ once 
remarked with large campaign contributions there is 


but a hairline of difference between a bribe and acam- 
paign contribution and this indeed appears to be the 


case. The testimony of Herbert Kalmbach and of 
figures in the milk industry in recent litigations and the 
known dollar value of campaign contributions of those 
receiving ambassadorships in the Nixon era suggest 
the direct effect money has on the outcome of policy 
decisions. 

e At the state level in California the situation is no 
different. Reliance upon large campaign contribu- 
tions works to diminish competition; we have a de 
facto closed system now. Incumbents can afford not to 
be attuned to their constituencies. Incumbents in 
California are overwhelmingly re-elected (in Nov. 72, 
19 of 19 State Senators and 65 of 68 Assemblymen), 
and this is due predominately to the spending power of 
incumbents who can attract the large contributions of 
special interests. Fifty-five percent of the money raised 
in contributions for the political races in California in 
1972 was in amounts of $500 or more. In the 1972 
California elections incumbents outspent challengers 
by almost 2 to I. 

e It is difficult to establish direct cause and effect 
relationships between campaign contributions and 
decision making. However, the circumstances are 
suggestive of influence. Consider the evidence. In 1972 
the Insurancemen’s Political Action Committee 
contributed to the campaign of 29 California 
Assemblymen,; 14 of the 29 were members of the 15 
member Assembly Insurance and Finance Com- 
mittee. The California Life Underwriters Political 
Action Committee gave to 13 Assemblymen and 9 of 
these were on the Assembly Insurance and Finance 
Committee. 

e Special interests clearly favor incumbents in their 
contribution patterns. The California Medical 
Association Political Action Committee in 1972 gave 
to 78 of 87 incumbent legislators but to only 4 chal- 
lengers. The California Title Insurance Committee 
gave to 61 of 87 incumbents and to no challengers. 
Smart money favors incumbents. It is a vicious cycle: 
incumbents win because they get the money and they 
get the money because they win. The economic cost of 
such a system is incalculable; the toll in self respect is 
even more costly. 


Walsh concluded that the problem areas and figures he 
has lifted up form the perpsective within which an attempt to 
improve the system can be grounded. Both citizens’ action 
campaigns like that of Common Cause and legislation are 
called for. Legislation which attempts to curb at least the 
most flagrant influence of money is in order even though the 
effects of such legislation remain somewhat indeterminant. 
Those who argue that there will be Ist and 14th Amend- 
ment problems with proposed reforms fail to see that we 
presently have overwhelming Ist, 14th and Sth Amendment 
violations. 


tee 


McCARTHY’S COMMENTS 


Former Senator McCarthy’s remarks followed those of 
Walsh; though he began with the disclaimer that he did not 
intend to dispute the statistics which grounded Walsh’s and 
Common Cause’s perspective on political reform, he did 
proceed to attack, with his laser wit and ever-present 
charisma, Walsh’s focus on money as a source of corrup- 
tion. 


© Though it might be the case in lower government, it 
has not been definitely established that money is a 
corrupting force at the federal level. It is naive to 
suppose that the ineffectiveness and corruption of 
government can be blamed upona single factor such as 
the role of campaign contributions in politics. In all of 
Watergate only the Vesco incident was a possibly clear 
case of money directly influencing decision making. 


e Though the affair with the milk interests may have 
been de facto blackmail, it was a legal contribution and 
could be made legitimately again in 1976 under the new 
legislation. The contribution was not corporate money 
but was collected legally from private individuals. In 
the 1968 Wisconsin primary milk price increases were 
also apparently manipulated for political purposes but 
with no campaign contribution involved. It is the 
temptation and corruption of power and not the role 
money may or may not play which is the real issue for 
reform. 


e In most of our history large contributions have not 
been corrupting influences but have actually helped to 
keep political processes open. To seize myopically 
upon money as the source of corruption is to view the 
dangers of power too innocently. The question of the 
character of the politician has more bearing on the 
kind of government we have than whether or not there 
are large contributors. 


e Those who accept the ideal of politics free of 
influence must recognize that even if such an 
impractical pure politics could be created it might be 
corrupt: Hitler was supposedly beyond the influence of 
anyone. 


@ In many ways the belief in the right to organize 
politically is the underpinning of the Bill of Rights. 
Some proposed national reform programs hamper 
organizing by giving preference to the two main 
political parties; they make it difficult for minority 
opinion to organize effectively. 


McCarthy concluded that on the question of reform, if 
chances are to be taken they must be on the side of possi- 
bilities of corruption and excess of liberty rather than on the 


side of narrowing basic liberties. 


ETHICS, SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Continued from Page 1 


We propose to reverse this dangerous trend toward 
fragmentation. Though the task of humanizing policy 
processes in a complex society is difficult, we seek here to 
bring into combination once again resources which have 


drifted into isolation. Such a recombination of resources is 
essential if public policy is to be given as wise a shape as 
possible for human agents. 


To overcome specialization and fragmentation, we are 
using a method of bringing a triad of resources to bear on 
evaluating and shaping organizational decisions and 
processes: first, the insight and resources of persons actually 
involved in the policy arena, both those who make policy 
and those who are its recipients: second. the insight and 
resources of persons from the social sciences: and third, the 
insights and resources of persons in ethics and other human- 
istic fields willing to bring their knowledge to bear on the 
arena of public policy. 

This conference represents sucha triad of insight and skills 
focused on the problems and possibilities of political reform. 

But do not think that mere proximity overcomes frag- 
mentation. Practitioners have their own language. Political 
scientists speak the jargon of their discipline. Ethicists have 
their own obtuse ways of communicating only with each 
other. To bring this rich combination of resources together 
in this conference will not be easy. First, experience has 
shown us that very careful listening to one another across the 
barriers of language is essential. Second, we must be willing 
to engage in a patient process of mutual learning from one 
another. Then peihaps we may be prepared once again to 


combine commitment, expertise, and power in the task of 


humanizing more fully the environment in which we all shall 
live or perish. 


PENDING REFORM LEGISLATION 


AB 2564: Drafted by Common Cause and sponsored by 
Speaker McCarthy; provides for public subsidization of all 
statewide legislative campaigns. The California Legislature 
has studied the bill for two years; it stands a good chance of 
becoming law in 1976. The authors of AB 2564 maintain 
that the bill will relieve the dependence of candidates on 
wealthy contributors and increase communication between 
candidates and constituents. AB 2564 proposes genuinely 
radical restruction of the electoral process. Opponents claim 
that it raises a number of significant constitutional and 
politcal issues in areas such as equal protection under the 
law, censorship, freedom to participate in campaigns, and 
the role of government in the electoral process. 


Due to the important ramifications of AB 2564 the Political 
Reform Evaluation Project will sponsor a colloquium on the 
bill involving constitutional scholars, legislators, legislative 
staff, social scientists and ethicists. This event is scheduled 
for Dec. 13; further information is available from the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy (415-848-0528 ext. 35). 


Left to right: Daniel Mazmanian, Department of 
Political Science and member of P.R.E.P. advisory 
hoard, Charles MeCoy, Director of the Center, Art 
Lipow. Associate Director of P.R.E.P. 


CONFERENCE OVERVIEW 


In the following article Thomas Leatherwood, directur of 
C.E.S.P.’s Political Reform Evaluation Project, reflects on 
the structure, intentions and outcome of the conference 
“Political Reform in California” held Nov. 14 - 15. 

The Center for Ethics and Social Policy had set several 
goals for the conference “Political Reform in California” 
held on Nov. 14-15: understand Proposition Nine’s impact; 
evaluate political reform in California; reflect on ethics and 
politics; and bring together those involved and concerned 
about the issues of reform and changes in the political 
process. 

When Proposition Nine was voted into law and became 
the Political Reform Act of 1974 great expectations were 
raised in some quarters and great fears were raised in others. 
The new Fair Political Practices Commission assumed the 
role of arbiter and interpreter of the reforms. The confer- 
ence explored the ways in which the FPPC had fared in its 
first ten months and the ways in which new reforms had 
affected corporations, law firms, public officials, local 
governments, citizens’ action groups and others. 

The evaluation of political reform involved the search for 
a methodology and for the appropriate criteria for eval- 
uating the impact of the new reforms. Conference partici- 
pants worked to clarify the presuppositions and goals of 
reform and reformers and to discover if perceived corrup- 
tion now seemed to be disappearing under the provisions of 
the new reform measures. The conference also endeavored to 
explore and evaluate the new reform proposals, such as 


Continued on Page 4 


CONFERENCE OVERVIEW 


public financing of elections, which are actively being 
considered. In order to begin this process of evaluation and 
this search for a “perspective” on reform, the conference 
reflected on the larger issues of ethics and politics. Especially 
during the bicentennial it is important to think about the 
changes in American values and the relation of public values 
to public life and public policy. 


The conference sharply posed the following questions 
about public values, public life and public policy. If partici- 
pation in politics by the great majority of American citizens 
is a value and a goal, will the initiative process help to 
democratize politics and increase citizen awareness and 
participation in the political process? Will other provisions 
of the new laws or new proposals stimulate participation or 
stifle it? What are the larger concepts of the “public interest” 
and the commonweal which lie behind the views of corrup- 
tion and the corrective measures selected to deal with it? Are 
there competing models and values among reformers and 
between reformers and those who oppose current reform 
proposals? Do reform opponents have a view of the public 
interest and a concept of public values which has its own 
claim of legitimacy and ethical soundness? 


Throughout the conference there seemed to be a genuine 
excitement about the discussion of common concerns 
among persons from diverse viewpoints. The involvement of 
policymakers, ethicists, academic humanists, and social 
scientists with the many groups and individuals impacted by 
the law was extensive and productive in all sessions. Among 
the shortcomings of the conference was the failure to involve 
members of the legislature and local government officials. 
Perhaps the two of the most important results of the confer- 
ence occurred in the last day’s discussion. In an open 
exchange between Lowenstein and those who have attempt- 
ed to evaluate the nature of reform and its implementation, 
Lowenstein cautioned social scientists and ethicists to be 
more careful in making assumptions about reform and 
reformers and more critical of their own evaluative 


- 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings 
together resources from the social sciences, public 
policy making and theological ethics to focus on social 
policy issues. It intends to bea stimulus for the study of 
ethical issues in the university and the seminary; it 
intends to develop ethical analysis for policy processes 
in corporate, governmental and public service 
organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy is published 
periodically as a forum for various points of view, on 
policy concerns. It does not reflect an official position 
of the GTU or its constituent members. This edition of 
ethics & policy was edited by Phil Mullins in 
conjunction with the following staff members of 
C.E.S.P.: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, Mark 
Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, and Clara Yen. 
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methodology; just as many who have been evaluating 
reforms have insisted that reformers make clear their own 
assumptions and presuppositions, Lowenstein called for the 
same candor on the part of evaluators. To achieve mutual 
clarity, conference participants were encouraged by Dr. 
Juergensmeyer and Dr. Eugene Lee, Director of the Insti- 
tute for Governmental Studies, and co-host of the confer- 
ence, to identify those values and goals which motivate 
reform, and may be used as a basis for evaluation. Professor 
Lee presented a “values clarification matrix,” which set forth 
in a preliminary way the major provisions of Proposition 
Nine and other reforms, the goals of these provisions, the 
political values assumed in these goals, and the effectiveness 
of the implementation of the laws in achieving these various 
goals. 


In conclusion, there was some agreement at the conter- 
ence that the nation’s health is not perfect, but the diagnosis 
of illness varied. Behind these differing diagnoses lie 
divergent views of what, indeed constitutes health and 
vitality in our common political life. An evaluation of 
political reform necessarily involves these larger questions, 
providing the context and framework for the immediate 
evaluation of conflict of interest codes, campaign expendi- 
ture limitations, public financing, disclosure provisions and 
other measures proposed by reformers within and without 
government. Critics of reform will continue to argue that the 
medicine proposed by reformers will either not help the 
patient or will make him even more ill; reformers will 
continue to assert that something must be done and that 
their proposals will do much to restore the patient to health. 
As this discussion continues, the Political Reform Evalua- 
tion Project can do much to encourage discussion, break 
down barriers which unnecessarily separate groups and indi- 
viduals, seek clarification of the larger issues of our political 
life which are reflected in the current reform movement and 
the debate which surrounds it, and find a common language 
for understanding issues of public policy and ethics. 


Left to Right at table: Daniel Lowenstéin, Chairperson 
F.P.P.C., Herbert Alexander, Director of Citizens 
Research Foundation. Other conference participants 
in background. 


Left to Right: Mark Juergensmeyer, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Center, Fred Martin, Vice-Pres. Public 
Affairs Department, Bank of America, Bruce Sievers, 
Executive Director, California Commission on 
Humanities and Public Policy, and Thomas Leather- 
wood, Director of the Political Reform Evaluation 
Project. 
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ETHICS AND REFORM: 
WORKSHOP REPORT 


| The special feature of the Center’s analysis of political 

_reform is the emphasis on ethics — the valuative assump- 
tions upon which notions of reform are based. During the 
Center’s recent conference on California’s reforms, a variety 
of ethical issues emerged during each of the 7 workshops. 
Two professors of ethics, Mark Juergensmeyer, Associate 
Director of the Center, and Henry Clark, Professor of Inter- 
disciplinary humanistic studies at the University of Southern 
California, summarize some of the issues in the following 
excerpts. 


Lobbying: Not all lobbying is necessarily bad — one might 
even imagine lobbying as a form of representative govern- 
ment parallel to the elected representatives of the legisla- 
ture. But then, which interests should be represented 
through lobbyists, and what forms of influence are legiti- 
mate? Should our concept of equality include equal access of 
all to lobbyists, or should justice require lobbyists the 
degrees of influence which their organizations actually have 
in society? 


Conflict of interest: Since power, money and unjust privi- 
lege, often go together, the encouragement of countervail- 
ing power through conflict-of-interest laws is a moral objec- 
tive. Yet, notall interests are morally equal — the interests of 

the great masses of people, especially the disadvantaged, 
| have a special moral urgency. Moreover, the reforms are 
corcerned with self-interests; can they envision the pos- 
sibilities of an interest-free politics, where the common good 
is the sole concern? 


The initiative process: The ability of voters to directly create 
new laws through the initiative process by-passes the legisla- 
ture, and thereby avoids some of the corruption and 
compromise which is sometimes associated with the legisla- 
tive process. But the compromises of the legislative process 
are not altogether bad — they allow for fairness and justice, 
as competing interests are mediated. How can the initiative 
| reforms make certain that the processes of compromise and 
justice among various interests are included in the “alterna- 
tive legislative process” of the ballot initiatives? 


—— 


Political parties and participation: Political reform intends 
to encourage more direct access and greater participation; 
yet some claim that reforms do exactly the opposite. 
Reforms might weaken political parties, which provide the 
structures of participation, access, and political brokerage; 
mass participation politics invites mass manipulation, 
through media control and popularity gimmicks. From an 
ethical perspective, how can reforms increase participation 
and access, while preserving and enhancing the structures 
which allow for genuine participation and rational moral 
choice? 


Public financing: The control of campaign spending, 
through public financing of elections, would provide an 
equality of opportunity among candidates, sever unjust 
influence from large contributors, and perhaps also increase 
the quality of public debate during elections by discour- 
aging the familiar but mindless media-blitz merchandising of 
candidates. Nonetheless, there is also the accusation that 
public financing might dull the excitement and debate of 
campaigns, and limitations on campaign spending might 
support incumbants, and therefore retard political change. 
How can the control of money in campaigns, virtuous itself, 
be merged with the more positive need to improve the quality 
of public debate? 


Civil liberties: Since the reforms involve controls and 
restrictions, there is an implicit conflict with the rights of 
persons and organizations to do as they choose. The ethical 
dilemma is the classical one of justice versus freedom. Can 
the reforms enhance the free choices and activities of the 
great number of people, even if they limit the rights of the 
few? Or does the mere violation of the principle constitute a 
potential threat to liberty? 


The reform commissions: The great strength of the recent 
California Political Reforms Act of 1974 (Proposition Nine, 
is the inclusion of a regulatory commission with consider- 
able powers to make certain the reforms are enforced. Does 
the very existence of such a commission make government 
more bureaucratic and powerful, and thus undercut the 
spirit of free access and participation which the reforms 
intend? Or, even if the commission, as currently constitutec 

is a helpful facilitator, could the power of the commission b : 
abused, in different hands? 


Political reform in general: One recurring ethical concern in 
the discussions on political reform is the concept of responsi- 
bility. To make government more responsible, the reforms 
would make government more able to respond, more open 
and fair. Yet the reformers also have the responsibility of 
examining the potential effects of the reforms, including 
those unintended. There is also ethical ambiguity in the goals 
of reforms, stemming from two views of the moral perfect- 
ability of humans — one view would take away the 
corrupting influences, so that humans’ natural goodness 
could control politics; the other view would not only take 
away the old corrupting influences, but build alternative 
political structures to both channel the creativity and control 
the selfish ambitions in humans’ dualistic natures. Political 
reforms following the first view might end in failure and 
cynicism; reforms following the more realistic ethic might 
indeed break the old patterns of unjust exploitation and lead 
iste a quickening of moral order. a 


STUDY OF BAY AREA IMPACT OF REFORM RECEIVES FUNDING 


The Center’s Political Reform Evaluation Project decided 
in the coming year to focus on reform proposals and their 
impact in the context of Bay Area interests. The San 
Francisco Foundation has recently agreed to fund this work 
which, like past reform studies, will involve cooperative, 
interdisciplinary analysis and evaluation. Particularly 
important will be the attempt by the Center to provide 
information to groups and persons in the Bay Area clarifying 
the meaning, purposes, potential effects and future 
directions of reform activities. The San Francisco study will 
focus first on two policy areas of immediate importance, 
both related to reforms directed at the influence of money in 
elections: spending limitations in San Francisco elections; 
proposals for various public financing of state elections. In 
the coming weeks and months the various groups in the Bay 
Area who have responded to these issues will be invited to 
participate with ethicists and social scientists in seminars, 
colloquia and other forums in an attempt to assess and 
evaluate these reforms. 


Although the new California Political Reform Act of 1974 
is affecting the whole state of California and even the nation 
at large, the San Francisco Bay Area is a particularly useful 
focus for evaluating this and any new reform laws. The city 
of San Francisco and to a lesser extent other Bay Area cities 
are the center of many important business concerns whose 
interests are affected by state politics. San Francisco is the 
home of many large corporations, banks, law firms, and 
insurance companies. San Francisco and Oakland are also 
the homes of important labor unions whose activities and 
interests involve them in state politics. The activist tradition 
which characterizes the Bay Area generally has made the 
political party organizations in the region relatively strong. 
Finally, there is a plethora of citizen groups related in 
various ways to California politics whose primary home is 
the Bay Area. San Francisco and the larger Bay Area are to 
some extent a microcosm representing the larger political 
arena. 
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THE ETHICS OF SECRECY 


The recent disclosures regarding the CIA, the FBI, and 
paramilitary operations in Angola, raise the issue of whether 
it is ethical for a democratic government to have clandestine 
operations. Mark Juergensmeyer, a political scientist and 
Associate Director of the Center, comments on a discussion 
of this issue at the annual meeting of the Association for 
Christian Ethics in Washington, D.C. 


At a recent meeting of the Association for Christian Ethics, 
Ernst Lefever of the Brookings Institute defended the CIA and 
other paramilitary involvements of the American government 
with the maxim, “a government has the right to conduct its 
foreign affaris in confidentiality.” 

Curiously, the notion of “confidentiality” is not the most 
troubling aspect of Lefever’s maxim. No doubt, there are 
moments when delicate negotiations or mutual understandings 
are best kept in public silence. The question, then, is how to 
insure accountability and public control over the nature of 


those negotiations and understandings, and to prevent the 


perversion of confidentiality in the form of secret agencies 
and private wars. 

In examining Lefever’s maxim, “government has a right to 
confidentiality,” the most disturbing aspect is his use of the 
terms, “government,” and “right.”’ A look at his use of those 
terms will help us understand the undemocratic assumptions 
lurking beneath. 


In the context of the CIA and Angola discussions, it is clear 
that Lefever means the executive branch, when he refers to 
“government.” But there is more to government than that-- 
we also have legislatures and a judiciary. 

Of course, it may be argued that the executive branch of 
the government has responsibility for conducting foreign 
policy, so the issue is moot. However, there is a constitutional 
issue here, and that is the constitutional privilege of Congress 
to declare war. 

“Declaring war”’ is conceived, by imperialistic Presidents, as 
a formality which we can easily avoid. But the full constitu- 
tional force of the provision indicates, at least minimally, that 
Congress has the duty to a) define who our nation’s enemies 


are, and b) determine the appropriate means of action with 


regard to those conflicts. 

If a declaration of war involves these two minimal aspects, 
then clearly a Congress has to be informed sufficiently to 
make judicious choices. An intelligence agency solely at the 
secret service of the executive branch prevents the Congress 
from being sufficiently informed to make those choices. 
Witness the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. 

The other troubling term in Mr. Lefever’s maxim is the 
word, “right,” in the phrase, “government has the right to 
... confidentiality.” 

Again, there is a constitutional (as well as an ethical) 
problem. Democratic governments do not have rights. They 


_ only have duties. 


In the constitution, there is an amended “bill of rights” to 


_ protect the rights of the citizenry against the possibility of 
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WORLD RESOURCES SEMINAR 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy has developed a new 
and innovative curriculum for seminars on world resources, 
with emphasis on world hunger. The curriculum is now being 
used in a pilot seminar program at the First Congregational 
Church of Berkeley. It will soon be available for church groups 
and others who wish to study world resources problems. 

The World Resources Seminar is designed to provide infor- 
mation, focus issues, and explore action strategies for persons 
who feel a responsibility for shaping the world in which they 
live. It deals with the complex policy questions arising from 
the highly interrelated, global scope of modern problems. 

The curriculum provides current information on a series of 
global problems (Population, Income Distribution, World Agri- 
culture, etc.) A set of world maps presents the output of the 
Worldscan Social Data Satelite giving the reader a highly visual 
global view of important information. The curriculum develops 
a comprehensive ethical framework to be used as one basis for 
analyzing the difficult problems posed by the current world 
situation. World aid and development strategies are explored 
using the comprehensive ethical framework and case studies of 
development strategies in countries such as India, China, Mexico, 
and Taiwan. Finally, seminar participants are encouraged to 
find action alternatives through which they can express their 
commitments and participate in shaping policy. 

The curriculum consists of brief “backgrounder”’ sheets and 
graphic information in eleven units, each designed to provide the 
basis for a one to two hour discussion session. The subjects of 
the seminar units are: 


7. Ethics and World Resources 
8. Development Strategies 
9. Aid and Development Agencies 
10. Case Studies 
11. Alternatives for Action: 
Individual and Collective 


. World Population 

. Income Distribution 

. World Agriculture 

. Nutrition and Health 

. Energy and Natural 
Resources 

. Limits to Growth 


The Center plans to publish this curriculum in units that can 
be used in various combinations by churches and other concern- 


ed groups. Seminar leadership training and materials will also be 
available. If you are interested in using seminar materials or in 
further information about materials call or write Bari Cornet or 


Fred Twining at the Center. 


SOCIAL POLICY FOR THE TERMINALLY ILL 


Dr. Richard Lamerton of St. Joseph Hospice in London will 
speak at Pacific School of Religion in the Chapel of the Great 
Commission on April 12, 1976 at 7:30 P.M. His topic will be 
“Hospice: A New Way to Care for the Dying.”’ There will be 

an Opportunity for questions and for discussion. Dr. Lamerton 
is being presented in this public appearance by Pacific School of 
Religion on the E.T. Earl Foundation. 
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LIMITS TO GROWTH 


Fred Twining, Executive Director of the Center and 
Coordinator of the Center’s World Resources Project, attend- 
ed a conference in the Fall of 1975 sponsored by the Club of 
Rome, an international study group. The following article 
simply and succinctly summarzies the so-called ‘limits to 
growth” debate (which has publicly called for a limitation 
of world economic growth) which emerged both in this con- 
ference and in publications by the Club of Rome and their 
opponents. 


An intense debate is raging over the question of the limits 
to growth. The subject of the debate, the areas of agreement 
and disagreement can be described fairly easily. Firm conclu- 
sions are much more difficult, in large measure because the 
perspective is global and the time frame is fifty to one hundred 
years. 

The current debate started with the publishing of the book 
The Limits to Growth in 1972 (based on a study sponsored 
by the Club of Rome). An MIT based team developed a com- 
puterized “world model” which focused on the exponential 
growth of world population, industrialization, pollution, food 
production and resource depletion. They concluded that if 
the present growth trends continued unchanged, the limits to 
growth on this planet will be reached some time in the next 
one hundred years. The most probable result will be a rather 
sudden and uncontrolled decline in both population and in- 
dustrial capacity. They called for a period of great transition 
from growth to equilibrium. 

Vocal critics of this perspective have argued that growth is 
good for us and that to halt it would condemn developing 
nations to indefinite poverty and increase the tension between 
the world’s wealthy and poor. Technology can solve the 
scarcity problems as they have in the past, even though we 
cannot precisely foresee just how at the present time. They 
characterize the “limits to growth” position as one of a 
“surprise free” future and say the application of a modicum 
of intelligence and good management in dealing with current 
problems can enable economic growth to continue for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Both sides agree on some basic conclusions. First, growth 
along the same patterns as we now know it cannot go on in- 
definitely; there will be changes over time in the use of raw 
materials and energy. Second, the most important limitations 
on growth at the present time are not physical but social. The 
institutions of our society, both governmental and in the 
private sector, are being strained by the efforts to manage 
growth successfully. Third, in the short run, probably the 
next ten to twenty years, high consumption rates of some 


raw materials, like oil, inhibits development of the poor 
nations. 


(continued from page 1) 


an unjust and unreasonable government. There is no compara- 
ble “bill of rights” for government, to protect it from the 
unjust and unreasonable demands of its citizenry. 


Quite clearly, the constitution regards no demand of the 
citizens upon government to be unjust and unreasonable-- 
including the demand for public knowledge and openness in 
the government’s conduct of its affairs. 
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Results of a second study sponsored by the Club of Rome 
were published in 1974 under the title of Mankind at the 
Turning Point. In this study computer models were built for 
ten regions of the world so that the differing situations in 
each region can be taken into account when looking at the 
world system. World-wide interdependencies can be more 
effectively dealt with in determining the limits to growth. 
They conclude that a form of “organic growth” is called for 
with the growth of each region proceeding along paths that 
recognize the growth needs of other regions. _ 

Areas of sharp differences in the growth/no growth debate 
are along the following lines: 

— The no-growth position argues that we have a fairly good 

idea of available resources in the world and thus there is 
a relatively fixed pie. If these resources are used by the 
rich, less will be available for the poor. Also, use of re- 
sources now will deny them to future generations. 

— Proponents of growth argue that no one knows accurate- 
ly what the earth holds or can produce--or what new uses 
may be made of new or old materials. The more one 
produces, the more one can produce. Increases in pro- 
ductivity, wealth and affluence anywhere often create 
conditions that allow or encourage similar increases 
almost everywhere. 

— Opponents of growth see diminishing returns from new 
technology and investments needed to extract raw mater- 
ials from marginal sources. This will vastly increase pollu- 
tion, probably to a lethal level. 

— Proponents claim that new technology and capital invest- 
ment is necessary not only to increase production to 
desirable levels, but to help protect and improve the en- 
vironment, to keep resources costs down and to provide 
an economic surplus. 

— Opponents believe that the rapidity of change, the 
growing complexity of problems and the increasing con- 
flicts of interests will all make the effective management 
of resources, control of pollution and resolution of 
other conflicts very difficult. Reversing the trend toward 
large size, simplifcation of life is imperative (small is 
beautiful). 

— Proponents maintain that the normal use of price and 
other market mechanisms, with proper allocation of 
costs, can deal with most issues. Some low but practical 
degree of public regulation and international cooperation 
can deal with most or all of the rest. 

— Opponents see dangerous gaps in income (both domestic 
and international) which are widening rapidly. A world- 
wide “class war” or a series of desperate political crises 
are coming. The likelihood of these tragedies occurring 
is heightened by increasing growth in the rich nations, 
particularly when these selfishly consume--even squander-- 
the resources of the poor nations obtained at bargain 
prices. 

— Proponents counter by saying that the next century will 
likely see world-wide abolition of most absolute poverty. 
However some arithmetic gaps will probably increase for 
a while. Both the rich and the poor will get richer, but 
some will continue to be much richer than others. But 
it is exactly these growing gaps and improved technology 
which will make it easy to accelerate economic develop- 
ment for the poor. 
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GLOBAL ETHICS 


In these excerpts from the last chapter, “Facing the Global 
Threats to Humanity,” of his recent book, The Radical Impera- 
tive, John C. Bennett reviews the moods of historical periods 
through which he has lived and considers the concerns of 
_ Christian ethics in relation to contemporary problems which 
challenge our global society. Bennett, the founding chairman 
of the Center’s Policy Council, is a distinguished Christian 
Ethicist whose special interest has been international relations. 
He is the former President of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and is currently Visiting Professor of Ethics at the 
University of Southern California. Bennett considers his 
_ latest book to be a significant shift in his thinking, a return to 
some of the ethical problems and political possibilities which 
concerned him at the outset of his career. 

I have lived through three different periods. The first was 
one of uncritical optimism, of the assumption that though 
progress was not necessarily inevitable, one could have confi- 
dence in the future through the extension of Western civilization, 
the improvement of education, and the growth of democracy. 
The second period began after the First World War. It included 
facing such monstrous evils as Hitlerism and Stalinism, and the 
coming of the Second World War. It included the first use of 
nuclear bombs and the recognition of the possibility of general 
nuclear annihilation. In a few years many of us moved from 

simple hopes to fears even for humanity’s survival. The third 

_ period beginning at the end of the 1950’s was at least to some 
extent a revival of the earlier hopes. Then the civil rights 
movement in its early days seemed to suggest a new dawn; 
people in the Third World rebelled against the tired Western 
“realism” that seemed to deny them a good future. 

Today, in a fourth period, a new pattern of fear has emerged. 
New threats to humanity that did not enter into consciousness 
during the second period are now very much in our minds. It 
is now the interlocking aspect of global problems such as popu- 
lation, hunger and allocation of resources, and pollution that 
are menacing. 

The future is not fully open. We cannot regard it as though 
nuclear weapons had never been made. It cannot be as though 
increase of population has not already gathered dangerous 
momentum. Judging from past experience we may be sure of 
one thing: predictions of the long-term future are most pre- 
carious and must not be allowed to limit our vision. Self- 
fulfilling prophecies should be avoided. 

Even though the future is not fully open, we must avoid 
panic, continue to act and maintain our hope. We do not hold 
up the world like Atlas, but we do have very important respon- 
sibilities. Because of our role in our time and place, if some 
things are not done by us they will not be done at all. But what 
we do should be accompanied by humility. How responsibility 
can go with humility without being undercut by it may be 
another mystery, but we need not give up on it. There is no 
excuse for escaping doing what we can do. We cannot deny 
that American citizens have a degree of freedom to act in ways 
that can influence national decision; nor can we deny that our 
nation is entrusted with enormous wealth and power, the use 
of which will be most fateful for humanity’s future. 


The very sources of our most harassing problems contain 
signs of both divine judgment and divine providence. These 
~ do not work out neatly. They never do. Even the most 
obvious examples of divine judgment are confused by the 
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suffering of the innocent, often by an irrational fanaticism 
that perpetuates cruel conflict. 

We need a self-examination and a self-discipline that will 
prepare a great many Americans to move toward ways of 
life that do not depend on consuming 40 percent of the 
world’s resources. There needs to be recognition now of the 
religious hypocrisy, of the moral scandal, and of the sheer ir- 
rationality of the present ordering of the world for our econo- 
mic advantage. This should become a part of our everyday 
consciousness. 

I suggest that we take seriously some elements in the 
Christian teaching about humanity. It makes a great difference 
if we see the world from the hopeful standpoint of Christian 
faith--a standpoint that affirms the basic goodness of the whole 
creation; humanity, even those parts which create problems, is 
made in God’s image. 

We must face the future keeping in mind the importance of 
the unpredictable breakthroughs of movements of the Spirit, 
sometimes in religious and sometimes in secular guise. These 
breakthroughs, first seen in what we may call sacred history, 
have extraordinary effects in secular history. ... The influence 
of the gospel has broken through many walls of partition; it 
has created new realities not only in the church but also in 
the world, and it has created new possibilities that remain 
ahead of us. 

In the 1960’s there was a movement of the Spirit among 
a great many young people that took the form of a rejection 
of many aspects of the materialism of our culture and also a 
rejection of racism. This movement also did much to form 
the deeper level of dissent against the war in Indochina. It 
was a complete rejection of national chauvinism, and it in- 
volved a remarkable openness to people of other nations and 
culture. 

There wereconsciously Christian elements in this movement 
of the Spirit, there were other religious elements, and there 
was much in it that had no direct religious source. But this 
does not matter. What does matter is that persons with this 
new outlook will have considerable influence in the future on 
the public policies of our nation. This will be important both 
for reconciliation between nations that are armed against each 
other and whose governments are still partly controlled by the 
spirit of the cold war. It will also be important when there are 
new patterns forced upon the nation, so that it may consume 
less of the world’s resources. 

It is because we also have faith in God’s rule (in spite of 
appearances), and because we have faith that all human beings 
have dignity and are capable of receiving directly and indirect- 
ly under many names the influences of the Spirit (this also in 
spite of appearances), that we may live in the world with hope 
for future embodiments in history of justice andreconciliation. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary, it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, Clara Yen, and Richard 
Fenske. 
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POLICY ETHICS & POST-CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


In December, 1975, Meaning, the final philosophical work 
of Michael Polanyi, was published by the University of Chicago 
Press. On February 22, 1976 Polanyi died in England. The 
following comments by Phil Mullins of the Center staff are 
about Meaning and the general direction of Polanyi’s work; 
we hope others in the field of ethics will join the Center in 
exploring the fruitful ways in which Polanyi’s post-critical 
philosophical perspective can be used in analyzing ethical 
problems. 


Since the publication of The Tacit Dimension in 1966 
Michael Polanyi has written a number of short articles and 
delivered several lecture series. Much of the substance of this 
material has been integrated and consolidated in Polanyi’s 
last book, Meaning, written with the help of the American 
philosopher Harry Prosch. As the title suggests, Polanyi is 
centrally concerned in his last book with the general problem 
of meaning: he believes that modern man has destroyed his 
own sense of the coherence, efficacy and rationality of the 
universe. This essay is an attempt to use his own previously 
articulated understanding of human beings as a ground on 
which to affirm the potential meaningfulness of human en- 
deavors in all the areas in which human actors are passionately 
engaged. Much of Polanyi’s earlier work was devoted to the 
problems of understanding the structure and nature of 
scientific knowledge. In Personal Knowledge Polanyi strongly 
criticized the objectivist ideal of knowledge promoted by 
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much of the scientific community; he articulated an alterna- 
tive conception of human knowledge centered on persons in 
community as responsible and committed shapers and up- 
holders of all knowledge. 

In Meaning Polanyi expands this perspective, looking now 
not only at the structure of meaning in the scientific world 
but also at the potential kinds of meaning in the artistic and 
religious domains available to those who discard modern 
skeptical and critical predispositions. The general argument of 
Meaning thus moves from an account of the destruction of 
meaning through the inclinations of the modern mind to an 
analysis of the structure and availability of meaning in 
science, art and religion to a concluding discussion of the 
necessary structure of a society open to the pursuit of mean- 
ing in its various human forms. 

Many ethicists have found the kind of philosophical ideas 
articulated in Meaning and in earlier publications by Polanyi 
to be helpful, since Polanyi discusses the nature of human 
action and knowledge in terms of the social and biological 
roots of human beings. Polanyi argues that human beings 
become capable agents in the world by tacitly assimilating 
the skills, beliefs, and assumptions of those with whom they 
interact. It is for Polanyi the patterns of commitment and 
value found in human communities which give the shape and 
variety to human knowledge and human life; it is these pat- 
terns which also provide the context of ethical action and 
reflections. 
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CONFLICT OF INTEREST: 
COMPLIANCE AND CHALLENGE 


Conflict of interest codes are perhaps the most important 
aspect of the new California political reforms. During the 

next two years local governments and state agencies are required 
to draft their own codes and submit them to the state’s Fair 
Political Practice Commission for approval. Because of the im- 
portance of these new codes, the Center’s Political Reform 
Evaluation Project recently held two colloquia focusing on con- 


flict issues, The first session provided an opportunity for county 


and city officials and representatives of state agencies to discuss 
the procedures for drafting and adopting conflict of interest 
codes; the second session focused primarily upon the opportuni- 
ties for citizen action groups and “‘public interest” lobbies to 
intervene in the promulgation of these codes. The colloquia 
were funded by a grant from the San Francisco Foundation. 
Armin Rosencranz, legal consultant for the Center’s project, 
prepared the following remarks as a discussion guide for col- 
loquia participants. 

Conflict of interest is one of the knottiest problems for all 
people in public life—civil servants as well as officeholders. Part- 


| time public service is deeply rooted in American traditions, and 


even career Officials are generally thought to be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the economic life of the country by owning stocks, 
bonds, land and other real and personal property. 

The conflict of interest issue is complicated by the fact that 
the regulation of it is largely symbolic. Conflict of interest rules 
intend at least three things: first, to sustain public confidence 
in government; second, to heighten the ethical self-consciousness 
of public servants; and third, to enable the discovery of improper 
official conduct, which generally involves the use of public office 
for private financial gain. 

With promulgation of conflict of interest codes in every state 
agency, as required by the Political Reform Act of 1974, every 
public official is confronted with a series of ethical dilemmas in 
which he/she must engage in an ad hoc balancing among what 
the law requires, what the public seems to expect, what will serve 
his/her career, what others are doing, what will satisfy his/her 
superior and what his/her conscience dictates. Implicit in this 
area is the question whether, in that grey area where reasonable 


| people may differ over the ethical character of a given decision 


or practice, it is either possible or desirable to alter behavior 


| through legislation and regulation? A subsidiary question is, 


how tough can a standard be without being undermined by wide- 
spread evasion? 

Those charged with constructing and enforcing conflict of 
interest codes must serve and protect several sometimes compet- 
ing interests, in addition to conforming to the letter and spirit of 
the law. They must, as much as possible, respect the individual 
integrity of people in public life, including their right to privacy 


in those areas that do not coincide with their official duties. 


They must give due regard to the claims of private groups and 
associations to make full use of publicly reported and disclosed 


information. They must advance the public’s right to learn of 
_ any use of public office for private gain. And finally, they must 


secure and sustain the public’s right to have its officials above 
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DEATH RIGHE 


The public is cordially invited to “Death Right: An Open 
Forum on the Right to Die with Dignity” sponsored by the 
American Jewish Congress and the St. Thomas More Society. 
The colloquium will be held Wednesday, June 16, 1976 in the 
VIP Room of The Holiday Inn (750 Kearny St., San Francisco). 
Panel leaders will include The Honorable Barry Keene of the 
California State Legislature, Dr. Laurens Park White of the UC 
Medical Center, Professor Charles S. McCoy of Pacific School 
of Religion and Marjorie Casebier McCoy, author of To Die 
With Style. 


U.S. POLICY FOR THE THIRD WORLD 


The following excerpts by John Ruggie, a professor of political 
science at the University of California, Berkeley, are from an un- 
published paper on alternative directions for U.S. policy toward 
the Third World, which Dr. Ruggie recently discussed at a Center 
colloquium. 

A reasonable and realistic new beginning in US relations with 
the Third World must have some guiding principles that will in- 
form negotiations. I reject the idea of “the threat from the Third 
World,” as I reject the proposal that, in view of past colonial in- 
justice, “justice” demands that the US meet Third World requests. 
Neither of these is reasonable or realistic; the “threat” qua threat 
is easily handled, and the principle that amends should:be made 
for past colonial exploitation leads to the sticky issue of where 
and with whom to stop. Today as always in international society, 
the only reasonable and realistic guiding principles that stand a 
chance of energizing policy are those that embody the collective 
interest as articulated by states. 

Is there, then, a broad area of overlapping interest between 
the United States and the Third World from which more specific 
policy recommendations can be deduced? I believe there are two, 
one concerning the present and immediate future, and one the 
longer-term: the first follows directly from the premise that 
sensitivity to foreign economic intrusions is coming to be less 
asymmetrically distributed than in the past. Thus, the United 
States is beginning to have an interest the Third World has always 
had, that is, to assert collective political authority over transna- 
tional economic forces that neither can control by itself. The 
United States exhibits this desire when it seeks guaranteed 
access to sources and supplies of raw materials, or when it pro- 
poses international insurance for private foreign investment; the 
Group of 77 displays it when it proposes international planning 
measures to organize commodity markets, or when it seeks in- 
ternational preferential and non-reciprocal guarantees for a 
diversified industrial base in developing countries. This suggests 
some obvious political “package deals.” 


(continued on page 2) 
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CORPORATE ACCOUNTABILITY 


The corporate responsibility fad has run into trouble, 
according to Mark Juergensmeyer, Associate Director of the 
Center. Responsibility is often considered to be charity and 
good will, whereas it should involve more basic changes in the 
relationship between business and society. In the excerpts 
from the article which follow, Juergensmeyer recommends the 
concept of “accountability” as a replacement for corporate 
“responsibility.” 


The new ingredient which the notion of accountability adds 
is the notion of power, or, to put it more politely, leverage for 
change. It is one thing to recognize the responsibility involved 
in corporate policies; it is quite another thing to be held account- 
able for those policies. Accountability is determined by the 
leverage which individuals or groups have to influence leaders and 
elicit response from them. That leverage is a function of power; 
some groups already have it, and others may have more than they 
realize. 

To whom are corporate leaders accountable? Perhaps in the 
earlier days of corporate magnates, the leaders were accountable 
only to themselves. But today, leadership and ownership are not 
the same, and the structures of accountability are far more com- 
plex. In any particular corporate organization, the lines of respon- 
sibility and accountability can be charted out to gain a more 
certain ethical portrait of the accountability structure of the orga- 
nization. 

The valance, or strength, of the lines of accountability are 
determined by several factors--the ability of the affected group 
to articulate and communicate their concerns, the openness of the 
corporation to their interests, and the leverage of power which the 
affected groups have in influencing the policy-makers. Sometimes 
the leverage is subtle--as in the consumers’ power to buy or not to 
buy. Needless to say, the valence of some groups is stronger than 
others; and the degree of responsibility which a corporation may 
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As for the longer term, the recognition is slowly taking hold 
that effective solutions to the current dislocation in Western in- 
dustrial societies and effective solutions to the social and economic 
dislocation in the developing countries are inextricably linked. 
Both concern the issue of economic growth, but simple growth is 
the answer to neither. The one concerns dislocations due to 
overdevelopment and the other underdevelopment. We are be- 
ginning to learn that any move toward correcting the one has 
major consequences for the other. In the long run, the last thing 
the industrial countries want is to have the Third World emulate 
the Western model of development; the last thing the Third 
World wants is not to enjoy the benefits of that development. 
This suggests the need and also offers opportunities for future 
policy concerning the use of natural resources and the distribu- 
tion of wealth in the context of the carrying capacity of the human 
environment. 

These two areas of potentially overlapping interests can lead 
to conflict as readily as to accomodation. But it is important to 
articulate possible patterns of accomodation as a priority goal for 
coming years. It is important to change the spirit of the diatribe 
to that of the dialogue. 
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feel towards certain groups may not be matched by those groups’ 
abilities to hold a corporation accountable. 

Let’s take an example. Stockholders, consumers, workers, the 
business community, the environment, the government--Company 
X may feel some responsibility to all of these groups, but with its 
board of directors composed of executives of other businesses, 
and with a particularly tough labor union, Company X is more 
accountable to labor and the business community than to other 
groups. This is an unfortunate situation, especially if the man- 
agement of Company X feels that it should be more responsible 
to, say, its stockholders and consumers. 

How can Company X--or any company concerned with improv-- 
ing its responsibilities--help develop the lines of accountability 
which are consistent with its felt responsibilities? The first step 
would be to improve the channels of communication and informa-- 
tion between management and the groups in question, Further 
steps might involve articulate representatives of the groups in 
some aspect of the company’s decision-making process--perhaps 
in the social impact assessment of policies under consideration. 

The shape of business and society is changing rapidly in 
America, and in the future, “accountability” may be an orderly 
and integral part of socio-economic interactions. The improve- 
ment of communication and influence in accountability, there- 
fore, might not only improve the relations of business and 
society at present, but move towards new patterns of relationships | 
in the future. : 


ETHICS OF SECRECY: LEFEVER’S RESPONSE 


Editorial Note: In the April, 1976 issue of ethics & policy, 

Mark Juergensmeyer commented on the remarks made by Ernest 
W. Lefever at the recent meeting of the Association for Christian 
Ethics in Washington, D.C., on the issue of governmental secrecy. 
Juergensmeyer questioned Lefever’s defense of the “rights of 
government’’ (ie. the rights of the executive branch). Below, 
Ernest W. Lefever clarifies his position. 

Lefever, who has been a fellow of the Brookings Institution, 
will shift this year to Gerogetown University, where he will teach 
international relations and direct a program on “Ethics and 
Public Policy.” 

... Apparently Mr. Juergensmeyer did not stay for the entire 
session because my inadvertent use of the word “right” of the 
government to confidentiality was quickly corrected. The 
government, i.e., the executive branch, has the responsibility to 
conduct certain foreign affairs in secrecy, a responsibility acknow- 
ledged by all democratic societies. 

The executive branch also is accountable to the people and 
hence must be subject to effective oversight by the Congress. I 
thought I made it abundantly clear that the past oversight of the 
CIA has been inadequate and should be strengthened. 

Of course, different persons accepting my views could differ 
on when and how much secret information should be made 
available to Congress or to the general public. The U.S. govern- 
ment makes far more information available than any other 
government, past or present. 

To see my views in contest, I suggest that Mr. Juergensmeyer 
consult my article, “The CIA and American Foreign Policy,” 
in the Lugano Review (vol. 4, 1973). 
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ETHICS AND INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Center is currently developing a new project analyzing 
agriculture related legislation and its impact on world food 
problems and developing nations. The following article by 
Richard Fenske of the Center staff, discusses the Internation- 
al Development and Assistance Act of 1975 and its relation- 
ship to agriculture production. 


U.S. aid and development policies have recnetly undergone a 
thorough rethinking, apparent in congressional legislation. The 
International Development and Food Assistance Act of 1975, 
HR 9005, reorders foreign assistance priorities by amending the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. Major provisions of the bill 
shift current policy emphases in the following ways: 


1) International Disaster Assistance: Congress recognizes the 
urgent need to alleviate human suffering caused by natural and 
man-made disasters. This provision would promote a quick and 
effective response to such recent disasters as Hurricane Fifi or 
the devastating earthquake in Guatemala. 


2) Food Aid to Poor Countries: In the distribution of U.S. 
food surplus, priority is placed on those countries with serious 
food shortages, fulfilling the long-range goal of increased self- 
reliance. The President is encouraged to consult with United 
Nations judgment of those countries ‘Most Seriously Affected’ in 
his priority decisions. 


3) Development Assistance: This provision also aims primari- 
ly at the poor, encouraging programs of loans, credit and research 
which will be of benefit to the small farmer. Also included are 
programs of population planning and health, education, the inte- 
gration of women into national economies, and the demand for 
participating countries to respect the “human rights” of their 
citizens. 


These provisions, together with various proposals for U.S. 
participation at the international level, establish a very different 
set of priorities for future aid and development programs. How 
these priorities will be interpreted and implemented by responsi- 
ble administrators should be of ongoing concern to the public. 


TITLE XII 

In addition to the aid policy outlined above, the act proposes 
direct action by organizations within the U.S. In particular, 
federal land-grant universities (founded under the First (1862) 
and Second (1890) Morrill Acts), are called upon to expand 
their present roles in development policies. The new programs 
created by this provision have as yet received little discussion. 

The expanded role of land-grant universities has three major 
components: 


1) Greater participation in international programs and 
the establishment of international agricultural research centers. 


2)  Institution-building programs for the development of 
extension capacities, including teaching, research and extension 
services directly available to farmers in the cooperating nations. 


3) A program of educational exchange for both students 
and scholars, providing mutual benefits for agricultural produc- 
tion in the U.S. and developing nations. 
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The often astounding successes of U.S. agricultural production 
(measured in terms of yield per acre) have already been exported 
to developing nations through private foundations forming what 
is generally called the ““Green Revolution”. Yet serious questions 
are now being raised concerning the long-term impact of this revo- 
lution on the environment and the increased dependencies created 
by use of machinery and industrial products. Is the style of agri- 
culture which has produced an abundance in this country really 
transferable? If not, can the land-grant universities successfully 
shift their research to new geographical locations and new modes 
of technology in a way which will respect the agricultural prac- 
tices of the developing nations? The answer to these questions 

are only forthcoming from a thorough program of experimenta- 
tion and application. It is at this very basic level of agricultural 
development that the practicality of our new development policies 
will be tested. 


GRANT RECEIVED 


The Center is pleased to announce that it has received a 
grant of $20,000 from the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund; 
these funds are for the general support of the Center and its 
upcoming effort to develop a network of sustaining member- 
ships from individuals and organizations. 


CENTER DIRECTOR GIVES 
CONFERENCE KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


Charles McCoy, director of the Center, was a keynote 
speaker at a June 11 and 12 conference sponsored by the 
California Council for the Humanities in Public Policy to 
evaluate its first year of operation. The title of Dr. McCoy’s 
address was “Public Policy and the Humanities: Toward A 
Renaissance of Relationship.” 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings 
together resources from the social sciences, public 
policy making and theological ethics to focus on social 
policy issues. It intends to bea stimulus for the study of 
ethical issues in the university and the seminary; it 
intends to develop ethical analysis for policy processes 
in corporate, governmental and public service 
organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy is published 
periodically as a forum for various points of view, on 
policy concerns. It does not reflect an official position 
of the GTU or its constituent members. This edition of 
ethics & policy was edited by Phil Mullins in 
conjunction with the following staff members of 
C.E.S.P.: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, Mark 
Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, and Clara Yen. 
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A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES by Kenneth Burke, University of 
California Press, Berkeley. 

“What is involved when we say what people are doing and 
why they are doing it?” An answer to this opening query is the 
subject of Kenneth Burke’s important book, A Grammar of 
Motives. Burke is a little known contemporary thinker whose 
writing does not fit neatly into any traditional categories. Rhe- 
toricians recognize Burke as an important modern figure but 
his written work also includes literary and social criticism, psy- 
chological and philosophical analysis and odd combinations of 
all of these. 

In this book Burke introduces the famous pentad of terms 
composing his rhetorical grammar. This set of terms or cate- 
gories was originally developed as an instrument for analyzing 
drama but it has a much broader potential application. Burke 
attempts to provide a vocabularly for analyzing all forms of 
human action by breaking all situations into five components: 
act, scene, agent, agency and purpose. He argues that by consi- 
dering each of these aspects of a given situation, a well-rounded 
statement about the situation is possible. Any complete analy- 
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tical treatment of a situation thus will offer some kind of answer 
to the five basic questions implied in the pentad: what is to be 
done (act), within what spatial, temporal, social or psychological 
locus is the act to occur (scene), who is to act (agent), how is 
the act to occur (agency), and why is the act undertaken (purpose). 
The use of the pentad for social analysis does not avoid the 
ambiguity of social situations; instead, the terms were chosen to 
reveal clearly the strategic spots at which ambiguities lie. Burke 
also studies ways in which his selected five basic components of 
a situation are interrelated. He shows how transformations 
among ayalytical categories affect the potential shape of an 
analysis of action. For example, to analyze an action with an 
extreme emphasis on the situational or scenic component makes 
the agent simply a subsidiary of the scene. 
Burke’s work is difficult; his is an imaginative mind prone to 
digression. His pentad is a very useful comprehensive approach 
to the analysis of human action. His keen sensitivity as a rhetor- 
ician to the dynamics of language can be very instructive. For 
ethicists the rewards of struggling through Burke’s writing are 
potentially great. 
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Above: Karen Lebacqz, author of the article on AB 3060 and 
professor of ethics at Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. 


COMMON CAUSE PRESIDENT 
IS GUEST AT CENTER 


David Cohen, president of the national Common Cause, 
visited the Center in July and participated in an informal 
discussion with staff and friends of the Center’s Political 
Reform Evaluation Project. Mr. Cohen spoke about Com- 
mon Cause’s efforts to pass political reform legislation in- 
cluding the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1974 and 
the California Political Reform Act. He discussed the role 
of Common Cause as a lobbying organization in Washington 
D.C. in such efforts as the recent successful attempt to 
eliminate the oil depletion allowance. Cohen emphasized 
that currently one of Common Cause’s primary goals is to 
make the political system more competitive. To promote 
this goal Common Cause is now working for the passage of 
a national lobbying control law (similar to the provisions 
under the California Political Reform Act) and for legisla- 
tion which will extend the Federal Election Campaign Act 
of 1974 by providing for public financing of congressional 
elections. A lively discussion followed Mr. Cohen’s remarks. 


CENTER RECEPTION 


The Center is hosting a reception on Saturday, October 
30 at the annual meeting of the American Academy of 
Religion at Stouffer’s Riverfront Towers in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Professors of ethics and others interested in 
organizational ethics are cordially invited to attend. All 
interested parties should consult the program addendum 
for location and exact time. 
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AB 3060: BOON OR BOQNDOGELE 
fins SS 


In the following analysis, Karen Lebacqz, a professor of 
ethics at Pacific School of Religion, raises questions about 
the so-called ‘“‘Natural Death Act” which received legislative 
approval last summer and has now received the governor’s 
signature. Lebacqz is spending the current academic year 
in Sacramento as a consultant with the California Depart- 
ment of Health. Professor Lebacqz’ position on this issue 
is of special interest in light of the influential role she is 
reported to have had in the recent governmental debate. 
The publication of her analysis is not intended to imply 
an advocacy position by the Center. 


‘) 


On August 30, the California Legislature passed AB 3060 
the so-called ‘Natural Death Act”’, which would allow a 
competent adult to sign a “directive to physicians” author- 
izing the withholding or withdrawal of “mechanical” or 
“artificial” life-sustaining procedures in the event the person 
is certified “terminal” and death is imminent. 

Contrary to popular opinion, AB 3060 has very little to 
do with the right to die. In law, it is a “battery” for a 
physician to interfere with a person’s body without consent. 
All patients have the right to refuse treatment—even if re- 
fusal means death: 


Anglo-American law starts with the premise of 
thoroughgoing self-determination. It follows 
that each man (sic.) is considered to be master 
of his own body, and he may, if he be of sound 
mind, expressly prohibit the performance of 
life-saving surgery or other medical treatment. 
(Justice Schroeder, Natanson v. Kline, 1960) 


Patients who are of sound mind thus have no need for 
the written “directive to physicians” of AB 3060. They 
may refuse any treatment and physicians are bound by 
law to respect that refusal. The “‘right to die” by refusing 
medical treatment is already well established. 

But what of patients not of sound mind? Current law 
does not clearly designate a proxy to give or refuse consent 
on their behalf. It is into this hiatus that AB 3060 steps. 
AB 3060 might more appropriately be called the “Right to 
Refuse in Advance” Act, or the “Right to Give Written 
Directions” Act, since it allows persons to put their wishes 
in writing in advance of a state of incompetence with some 
assurance that those wishes will be followed. 

The right to give directions in advance of a state of in- 
competence is one that should be broadly applicable. 
Unfortunately, its applicability in AB 3060 is strictly 
limited: AB 3060 authorizes the withholding or withdraw- 
al only of “artificial”? or “mechanical” procedures and only 
when “‘death is imminent whether or not such procedures 
are utilized.’’ Consider the limitations of these restrictions: 

Had Karen Ann Quinlan signed the “directive to physi- 
cians” of AB 3060, it would have made no difference to 
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THREE ISSUES 
OF CORPORATE ETHICS 


The following article is excerpted from a recent address 
by Fred Twining, Executive Director of the Center, deliver- 
ed at the national meeting of the Trends Analysis Program 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, in New York City. 

Three questions have been the subject of much discussion 
in the Center’s work with corporate executives. The first is 
whether there is, in fact, a corporate ethic or only individual 
ethical judgments exercised in corporate decision making. 
One line of argument is that there are, in the final analysis, 
only individual ethical judgments being applied by the per- 
son ultimately responsible for the decision, even though the 
judgments of others may be influential. If this sense of 
personal responsibility is removed by the concept of a cor- 
porate ethic, there is the real danger there will be no ethical 
basis for actions at all. According to this argument, ethics is 
a personal matter. 

The other line of argument is that while individual ethical 
perspectives, especially those of the chief executive officer, 
are important, corporate ethics is more than the sum of the 
ethics of the individual involved. An organization has an 
existence of its own: its own history and traditions, its own 
purposes and goals which usually change only slowly, its own 
pattern of informal understandings, its own particular net- 
work of influence and factions within it, its own particular 
set of interfaces with society resulting from past policies and 
actions, etc. Also, an individual thinks and acts differently 
in family relationships, in recreational activities, in profes- 
sional/vocational groups; in each different group, thinking 
and actions of individuals are to some significant degree in- 
fluenced by organizational constraints. It has been the 
Center’s view that ethics in a corporate setting is a dynamic 
interaction between individual and corporate factors. This 
dynamic interaction should be made more explicit and more 
widely understood. 

The second question is whether there is any applicable 
corporate ethic beyond an ethic of self interest. One posi- 
tion is that the corporation in our system must base its 
decisions on the self interest of the corporation as an exten- 
sion of the ownership interests of its stockholders. True, 
this is often defined as “enlightened” self interest. The 
crux of the question then becomes: “What does enlightened 
mean in this context?” It is our observation that when 
“enlightened self interest” is broadly interpreted, as many 
persons in management do, the result can accommodate most 
of the elements of a comprehensive ethical framework. 

A third question often raised is whether “businessmen” 
have the right or competence to make “moral” judgments. 
Why not rely on “the law” or “the market” to provide the 
guides for decision? Christopher Stone in his book ‘‘Where 
The Law Ends: The Social Control of Corporate Behaviour” 
develops convincing arguments that business is not adequate- 
ly serving society if it only follows the dictates of the market 
and obeys the law. But also it cannot rely solely on its own 
judgments. Corporate ethics as a process should search for 
validating ethical judgments from sources external to the 
corporation. Validating sources can probably be found in 
the ethical perspectives, the value systems, of those affected 
by the results of corporate action. 
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CENTER DIRECTOR RECEIVES 
HONORARY DEGREE 


Charles McCoy, Director of the Center, in late May 
received an honorary Doctor of Humane Letters degree from 
Hawaii Loa College. Cited particularly in the presentation 
of the degree were Dr. McCoy’s work with the Center and 
his selection by “New West Magazine” as one of the 76 
shapers of California’s future. Dr. McCoy delivered the 
commencement address, “Education — Not for Bread 
Alone.” While in Hawaii Dr. McCoy and Marjorie Casebier 
McCoy also helped in leading a state humanities conference 
on the right to die. 


DEVELOPING THE COUNTRYSIDE — 
THE NEW RURAL STUDIES 


In this article, Richard Fenske reports on the new mood 
among development strategists. Fenske, a graduate student 
in geography at the University of California, Berkeley, was 
formerly a student of ethics at Union Seminary, New York. 
Fenske has worked with the Center on projects relating to 
agricultural policy and world resources. 


In a little more than a century, agricultural research has 
changed from a scientific preoccupation and avocation to 
a highly specialized and technical discipline. The “‘indus- 
trialization”’ of the agricultural landscape has occurred at 
an accelerating pace, and with it has come a host of unfore- 
seen changes for millions of people practicing an agrarian 
way of life. Serious. problems underlying the means of 
food distribution throughout the world, coupled with grow- 
ing populations are now forcing many nations to make far- 
reaching decisions about available development strategies. 
Within a sense of impending crisis, a call has been raised for 
a comprehensive approach to rural development, focusing 
on the question: what sort of agricultural policy suits the 
needs of developing nations and how is it best achieved? 

During the 1850’s Jean Baptiste Boussingault conducted 
his famous studies in agricultural chemistry while holding 
a chair in the Rural Economy section of the French Acade- 
my of Science. The practice of thoroughly scientific investi- 
gation was understood at that time to be part of a broader 
field of inquiry, encompassing the vitality of rural life. In 
the United States the establishment of land-grant universi- 
ties in 1862 (the Morrill Act) and the subsequent steps 
leading to experiment stations and extension services were 
conceived as a means of supporting and enhancing an agrar- 
ian society. .At that time, a full 80 percent of the nation’s 
population was considered rural; incredibly, that figure has 
now dropped to 4 percent. An increasingly efficient appli- 
cation of science and technology to food production has 
powered this astounding change, and agricultural practices 
in California and throughout the United States are presented 
as models for the developing world. 

The “Green Revolution” —a set of techniques designed to 
produce large quantities of high yield grains—stands as the 
best known application of scientific principles to agricul- 
ture; but in a more pervasive way, the urgency to modern- 
ize farming has swept into every region, and forms the basis 
for government policies. Traditional agricultural systems 
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are seen to be inefficient, anachronistic, and a waste of pre- 


cious resources. 

The experience of the past 20 years, however, has shaken 
the confidence of those who wholeheartedly endorse the 
western agricultural model for export to the developing 


world. The belief that all nations could and should eliminate 


their rural populations to make way for industrialized agri- 


culture is now questioned by nearly all international authori- 


ties. Instead, students of agriculture perceive the need for 
techniques compatible with a rural way of life. 

Certainly the most outspoken critic of modern develop- 
ment policies is E. F. Schumacher, the British economist. 


| _ Inhis book Small is Beautiful: Economics as if People 


Mattered, he outlines a course of action by which rural 
societies can become more productive without suffering 
the severe social dislocations which have come to character- 
ize technical change. He advocates the promotion of 
“intermediate technologies,”’ locally manufactured and 
adapted to local needs. Essentially, intermediate technolo- 
gies help people to do better what they are already doing, 
whether it be a new plow design, more efficient irrigation 
management, or simple machinery to convert animal and 
human waste into soil nutrients. From this point of view 
the question is one of scale; technology must be adapted to 
human proportions to enrich the rural way of life. 
Schumacher has been joined by many others in his 
reassessment of development strategies. The term ‘‘inter- 
mediate technology” has even been incorporated in the 
International Development and Food Assistance Act of 
1975 (the recently passed federal legislation). The Agency 
for International Development (A.I.D.) has established an 
office to promote such technologies, and many researchers 


* are turning their attention to the problems raised by this 


new approach. 

At the heart of the movement for a more humanly 
oriented technology lies the belief that techniques are but 
a part of a larger social process. The growing interest in 
rural studies carries with it the conviction that the world 
food problem need not lead to the abandonment of the 
countryside, but that modern science and technology can 
be made available to the vast majority of small farmers 
throughout the developing world. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 


_ to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 


sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, Betty Bronson, and 
Richard Fenske. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


THE NEW AMERICAN IDEOLOGY. George C. Lodge. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1976 


George Lodge defines ideology as the framework by which 
a society translates its values into action. Values in them- 
selves are timeless and essentially noncontroversial. Ideolo- 
gies change, and America is experiencing a major change in 
ideology. 

The essentially Lockean ideology, upon which our 
nation was founded, has been based on ideas of individualism, 
property rights, competition, the limited state, and scientific 
specialization; major American institutions have derived 
their legitimacy from this Lockean ideology. Lodge, however, 
identifies a new American Ideology that is replacing the old. 
Business and political leaders must understand this new ideo- 
logy or risk losing their legitimacy. 

According to Lodge, in the new ideology, America is 
moving to a communitarianism which is replacing individual- 
ism, competition, and private property. A stronger govern- 
ment capable of planning is replacing a weak federal govern- 
ment. Lodge calls for a new holism, rather than increased 
specialization, as a paramount need for our time. 

(George Lodge is professor of business administration at 
the Harvard Business School, where he has been on the 


faculty since 1962) 
Fred Twining 


WHERE THE LAW ENDS: THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF 
CORPORATE BEHAVIOR. Christopher D. Stone. Harper 
& Row, New York, 1975. 

Stone argues that neither the current law nor traditional 
market mechanisms can adequately respond to the kinds 
of social problems caused by corporate behavior. In its 
formative stages, the law addressed issues related to indivi- 
dual identifiable persons; while the modern legal system 
has been forced to deal with the corporate person, it has 
recognized corporations as actors without taking special 
account of their particular institutional nature. Punitive 
measures for corporate lawbreakers, aimed at either the 
organization itself or at key individuals, have proven in- 
effectual measures for bringing about internal organiza- 
tional changes. 

After analyzing the inadequacies of the law, Stone 
turns to the problems of strengthening the law and devis- 
ing alternative strategies for control. He carefully considers 
both sides of the debate about “corporate responsibility:”’ 
those who have opposed reform by arguing for the reliabili- 
ty of the market mechanism have oversimplified the nature 
of the corporate problem; but those who have called for 
reform have been equally misdirected in their analysis of 
the situation. Stone views responsibility as requiring a 
combination of rule-obedience and a deliberate cognitive 
process of decision making. He argues that it is the element 
of reflective ethical judgment which must be strengthened 
in corporate processes. He persuasively demonstrates that 
a legal system is needed which focuses on the process of 
corporate decision-making. As practical suggestions for 
developing such a system, Stone discusses such possibilities 
as strengthening the role of a board of directors, creating 
general public and special public directorships, and develop- 
ing a task-oriented (rather than a purely monetary) system 
of punishments for corporate lawbreakers. 


Phil Mullins 
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AB3060 (Continued from page 1) 


her treatment. In her case, death was not imminent 
“whether or not” life-sustaining procedures were used. The 
“directive” would not have been applicable. 

Similarly, the signing of a “directive” would not have 
prevented the involuntary treatment of a young burn victim 
in Texas whose treatment required no “artificial” or “mech- 
anical”’ means, but only the “natural”—and excruciatingly 
painful— application of wet compresses to his gaping sores. 

The “right” secured by AB 3060 is thus a very limited 
one. Moreover, while securing rights for some, AB 3060 
has the potential for curtailing the rights of others—those 
who have not signed the specific “directive”, whose treat- 
ment involves “natural” means, or whose death would be 
imminent only if life-saving procedures were not used. 

No religious or moral tradition in the West requires 
physicians or patients to initiate or continue treatments 
where “‘death is imminent whether or not such procedures 
are utilized.” (c.f. Paul Ramsey, The Patient as Person, 

p. 126f) The right to withhold or withdraw useless treatment 
applies to “natural”’ as well as “artificial” means, and to 
situations where the patient has not signed a “directive” 

and is not competent. The real crisis underlying AB 3060 

is the failure to appreciate and appropriate our own moral 
and religious traditions. 

Physicians welcome AB 3060 because it exculpates them 
in specified circumstances. But if the signing of this bill 
would make them hesitant to follow their religious and 
moral traditions in circumstances not covered by AB 3060, 
then patients’ rights will be abrogated and it will in fact 
become harder to die. 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


FINITE RESOURCES AND THE HUMAN FUTURE. Ian G. 
Barbour (ed). Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, 1976. 


As its title indicates, this collection of essays is another 
discussion about the alternative futures of our finite, interde- 
pendent world. The edited addresses were originally delivered 
at a Fall 1975 symposium at Carleton College as a part of the 
college program (headed by Barbour) in Science, Ethics and 
Public Policy. 

The discussion centers loosely around the viability of a 
lifeboat ethic and the problems of limiting growth. Essays 
by national figures (Garrett Hardin, Donella Meadows, 
Norman Borlaug, Senator Dick Clark, Kenneth Boulding, 
Rene Dubos, Ian Barbour, Roger Shinn) reflect a spectrum 
of opinion about both the acuteness of the world situation 
and appropriate responses to it. All the essays happily com- 
bine technical detail and a perspective of ethical concern. 

The contributions of Meadows, Hardin and Boulding in 
particular are succinct, well articulated pieces summariz- 
ing some of their views presented elsewhere. The Borlaug 
selection is somewhat out of place (he missed the confer- 
ence but contributed an essay written for another occa- 
sion); but even it has its own interest. 

In sum, Barbour’s collection is a timely consolidation 
of some important material addressing world resource 
issues; the volume, either as a whole or in excerpts, would 
serve well as a reader and discussion guide for groups or 
classes. 


Phil Mullins 
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CENTER INITIATES MEMBERSHIP P| 


The new individual membership program of the Center 
will not only provide financial support for the Center but 
will create opportunities for persons to become involved 
in innovative projects of the Center. The Center’s past 
and current projects have focused in three areas: ethics 
and corporate policy, ethics and political reform, ethics 
and the distribution of world resources. Center activities 
in these areas have included publications, research proj- 
ects, visiting fellows, seminars for corporate management, 
conferences on California’s Political Reform Act of 1974, 
creation of a resource library at the Center, and curricu- 
lum development on world resource issues. In the future, 
the Center hopes that its membership program will help 
identify persons who are interested in becoming in- 
volved in activities such as these. 

Those who become Charter Members of the Center 
will be offered by way of introduction one of three 
Center publications: the monograph “Ethics and the 
Corporate Policy Process”; the population unit of the 
newly revised World Resources Curriculum; or one of the 
papers prepared for the Political Reform Evaluation Proj- 
ect. The following benefits and opportunities will come 
to Center members during the year: 


e subscription to Ethics and Policy, the bi-monthly 
publication of the Center 


LIBERATION 


Jurgen Moltmann is a West German theologian known 
for his involvement with many pressing social issues both 
in Germany and around the world. Three years ago he 
came to Berkeley to be a part of the convocation cele- 
brating the opening of the Center. This summer he re- 
turned to the Pacific School of Religion to lecture in a 
special seminar titled “Human Liberation and the 
Gospel.” The following article is an edited summary of 
a portion of one of his lectures. 

I will speak today of liberation in a world that cries 
out for freedom. I acknowledge that my own situation 
is not that of the oppressed in the customary sense in 
which we normally apply the term “oppression” to the 
poor, the hungry and the politically disenfranchized. 
Yet the cause of liberation belongs to all. The Bible 
speaks both of liberating the captive, the downtrodden, 
and making the blind see. It is perhaps this latter call 
that is particularly important for those in the first world. 
Insofar as all are not liberated we are all in some ways 
oppressed. We must also think of liberation in terms 
both of the wholeness of our world and in terms of the 
multiple dimensions of human personhood. We are not 
one-dimensional creatures. A true process of liberation 
must be a catholic process in the sense that it is a coordi- 


e project publications—availabléa 
(such as the corporate ethics monograph and the 
proceedings of the November 1975 conference on 
political reform) 
project activity reports—copy sent for each project 
in which the member has expressed interest 
conference invitations and participation—registra- 
tion free and materials at a reduced price 
annual meeting for members, featuring prominent 
speakers on organizational and policy ethics 
participation in small workshops at the Center in- 
volving academic and community leaders in the 
exploration of ethical issues 
opportunities for member-initiated projects and 
participation in ongoing Center activities 

e bibliographies on ethical and policy-related issues 

e use of the Center library and Center facilities 


Tax deductible Center memberships are $35 ($15 for 
students and those on limited incomes) and extend 
through 1977. If you are interested in supporting the 
Center and participating in some of its activities, please 
become a member. Checks should be made payable to 
the Graduate Theological Union and mailed to the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy, 2465 LeConte, Berkeley, CA 

94709. An application form is on the back page. 


nated effort ministering to the whole person and the 
whole creation. 

Humanity cries out for and is involved in liberation in 
at least five areas. Liberation thus might be said to have 
five dimensions. I will begin discussion with liberation 
in the economic dimension and end with liberation in the 
religious dimension. Freedom from hunger, which is cer- 
tainly a primary liberation, becomes somewhat empty 
without a liberation of the person from apathy, anxiety 
and aggressiveness. This is again to say that the multiple 
dimensions of humanity must be simultaneously addressed. 

Liberation happens today in the struggle for economic 
justice against the exploitation of persons, and in a sec- 
ond area in the political struggle for the realization of 
fundamental human rights. Such economic and political 
liberation are inseparable. Often today we find unfor- 
tunately that liberation struggles in one area make ad- 
vances at the expense of building repression in another 
area; this merely shifts or magnifies problems. To the 
extent that socialism means economic justice and democ- 
racy means freedom on the basis of human rights, I 
would maintain that there is no socialism without democ- 
racy and no democracy without socialism. If we over- 
come economic need through a political dictatorship we 
only exorcise one devil, the economic devil, with another, 
the political one. Freedom has not come one step closer. 


(continued on back page) 
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NEW CENTER 
CORPORATE ETHICS PROJECT 


In January, the Center begins another project in 
corporate ethics with a major west coast firm. Earlier 
projects have been with Wells Fargo Bank. 

The present project will include a series of seminars 
and workshops for senior management. Further re- 
ports on this project will follow as plans are finalized. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


WOMEN & WORLD DEVELOPMENT. Irene Tinker & 
Michele B.D. Bransom (eds). Overseas Development 
Council, 1976. 


Women & World Development is a compilation of the 
background papers and a summary of the workshop dis- 
cussions at the ‘Seminar on Women in Development” held 
in June, 1975, in Mexico City just prior to the United 
Nation’s sponsored “World Conference of International 
Women’s Year.” 

The essays and discussions are attestations of the sig- 
nificantly changing expectations of women, world-wide, 
as women begin to widen their options for determining 
and realizing their full human potential; they are testimo- 
nies to the increasing disparsities between men’s and wo- 
men’s access to political, economic, educational, and social 
growth and participation. The contributors (1) explore 
the significant contributions women, in rural and urban 
areas, make to the development of their countries, (2) ex- 
amine the effects of modernization and industrialization 
on women’s lives, and (3) counter the prevailing myths of 
women as economic parasites, irrational people producers, 
dependent children, and incompetent machine operators. 

There is a consensus that a country’s development and 
the resulting societal changes frequently have an adverse im- 
pact on women, particularly those who depend on the use 
of traditional skills for their survival. There is a clear agree- 
ment that superimposing western values and models of de- 
velopment on other societies can have negative effects. 
Social planners are too frequently unaware of or choose to 
ignore or bypass, women’s aspirations. 

In summary, this volume is informative and thought- 
provoking and is a direct appeal to world planners to adopt 


a more holistic perspective. 
Laryl Fett 


WORLD RESOURCES CURRICULUM 
UPDATED 


Last winter the Center staff created a concentrated, 
highly graphic seminar package for small groups focusing 
on ethics and world resource issues. The package included 
materials for ten weekly sessions, each on a different 
global problem (population, food production, income dis- 
tribution, etc.). The curriculum is presently being up- 
dated, revised and expanded and will be available soon. 
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STRATEGIES FOR SMALL FARMER DEVELOPMENT: 
AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECTS. A report prepared by Development Alterna- 
tives, Inc. for the Agency for International Development 
of the U.S. Department of State, May, 1975. 

This landmark study is intended to guide implementa- 
tion of the “new directions” of foreign assistance man- 
dated by recent congressional legislation. It is based on a 
detailed examination of 36 rural development projects in 
11 African and Latin American countries; it focuses on 
what can be done to assist small farmers who own and 
control enough land to provide a subsistence income for 
their families. 

The study found that the most important single de- 
terminant of project success is the building of an active 
and cooperative role for small farmers in the development 
project. Projects with a combination of local action and 
outside development management and resources are signif- 
icantly more successful than those projects which follow 
the more traditional externally-dominated development | 
approaches. 

Other suggestions that resulted from the study are: 

(1) large donor agencies might better use their resources 
to support smaller institutions who are better able to de- 
sign and implement successful projects; (2) an “organic” 
approach to development which concentrates efforts, for 
the first year or two, on simple activities directed to help 
the small farmers, will provide time to determine what 
else can be done to further involve and benefit the small 
farmer. 

Case studies provide detailed insights into the dynamics 
of projects for village-level development which should be 
of great interest to those concerned about how to meet 
this challenging need in our crowded world. 


Fred Twining 


CENTER HOSTS O.D.C. FELLOW 


John G. Sommer, a Fellow at the Overseas Develop- 
ment Council who has been studying the role of the 
voluntary agency in international relief and develop- 
ment, spoke to a small group of Center Staff and 
friends on December 7. Sommer discussed his new 
book on voluntary agencies And Charity For All? 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary, it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 

It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, Betty Bronson, and 
Laryl Fett. 
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CENTER STAFF 


Left to right: Art Lipower, Bari Cornet, Charles McCoy, Fred 
Twining, Phil Mullins, Mark Juergensmeyer. Not pictured: 
Betty Bronson, Laryl Fett, Jim Donahue, Tom Leatherwood, 
Paula Schultz, Richard Fensk, Jim Fary, Della Tracy. 


IMAGES AND SOCIAL POLICY 


The following article by Phil Mullins of the Center 
staff explores the role of images in shaping organizational 
life. The images having currency in any organization 
subtly help to define what is real and valuable for the 
participants in the organizational milieu. 

Many modern thinkers have called the present age an 
electronic era. Instant electronic communication and the 
commercial broadcasting system in the United States have 
revolutionized our awareness of world problems. The ef- 
fect of the media, however, is more pervasive than this 
function of increasing global awareness suggests. Social 
scientists are beginning to analyze the effects of the media 
in terms of their power to create evocative images which 
shape our understanding of and behavior in the world. 
Political scientists are very concerned about the present 
trend toward a media-dominated politics and its effects 
on our party system. Other social scientists are studying 
the ways in which such images as those of violence in film 
and television contribute to social problems. 

Images also play a very important role in shaping the 
life of organizations. The economist Kenneth Boulding 
has done a very suggestive study (titled The Image) 
which illumines this role. Corporations, voluntary organi- 
zations and governmental institutions all carry within 
their ongoing processes certain images of their own identi- 
ties; such images suggest how the organization functions 
internally and how it relates to the larger society. An 
image conveys an ordering of things. Those working in 
organizations rarely focus directly on the images flowing 
out of organizational processes. But by our immersion in 
the milieu in which such images have power we come to 
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internalize them. When a person is at home in an organi- 
zational situation he or she to some degree sees the world 
through the functioning images. As we internalize the 
ordering of things encapsulated in the image, we become 
capable agents within the organization. 

The power of an image for shaping behavior should 
not be underestimated. Images influence us at a level 
beneath our attentive awareness. An image is evocative; 
for those under its spell an image invokes a certain morali- 
ty of the craft. The situation of the artist amply illustrates 
this. An artist internalizes a vivid image of a creative work 
which is to be painted. The separate sequential movements 
for creating the work then flow from the imagination. 

The image is a whole; it does not actually issue individual 
cognitive directives upon which the artist rationally fo- 
cuses and follows with each logically justified brushstroke. 
On the contrary, the brush and the entire physical apparatus 
coordinated to wield it deftly respond to a vision. The 
artist’s skills and his or her performance are synchronized 
with and issue from the image which has come to possess 
the artist. The kind of link between image, skills and per- 
formance seen in the dramatic case of the artist is analogous 
to the link between images and the constitution of the ethos 
of an organization. The images of the organization which 
participants have help to give shape to organizational mo- 
tives, internal patterns of relation and the general manner 

in which the organization conducts itself in society. 

Images infusing organizational life are diverse and com- 
plex. A person may respond within his or her organiza- 
tional setting in terms of a sense of the whole imaged 
as a servant, as a precise scientific group of experts, as 
a vast unfathomable bureaucracy or as some combination 
of these. The whole may be subliminally understood as’ 

a well-ordered machine set in a competitive milieu and 
streamlined to maximize the production of well-defined 
goods and services, or as an organism responding to the 
possibilities for growth within its environment. 

As we move into a globally-based society we must 
begin to examine and take seriously the particular images 
or combination of images which have power in our 
organizations. We have not yet developed the tools to 
do this. Too often we have naively assumed that images 
were mere powerless figments which might by brushed 
aside if it became desirable. We have assumed that reality 
was independent of our images and could always serve 
as a corrective for them. We are only now realizing the 
symbiotic relation between our images and that which 
we understand and act upon as real and valuable. 


POLITICAL REFORM PROJECT 
TO STUDY PARTIES 


The Center’s two year old Political Reform Evaluation 
Project is about to enter a new phase. In the past P.R.E.P. 
has focused primarily on reform legislation and its impact. 
The effect of reform legislation on American political par- 
ties has been a part of this concern. In the coming year 
P.R.E.P. will expand this interest in political parties. 
P.R.E.P. is currently joining with the Committee for 
Party Renewal, an unofficial committee of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, to seek funding for 
a conference on party reform and realignment involv- 
ing leading party scholars, ethicists and party reformers. 
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Conversely, if we establish a political democracy at the 
cost of social justice we are in the same vicious circle. We 
find many socialistic countries with a party dictatorship 
and not a democracy. On the other hand, we also find 
countries in which rapid industrial development is bought 
with political oppression. There are also other countries 
in which economic imperialism has been covered with 
political democracy but only within one’s own country. 
Our democracy is at the cost of social and economic in- 
justice. In political democracies people must press for 
true democracy. 

Allied to economic and political liberation is the need 
for overcoming alienation among persons caused by racism, 
nationalism and sexism. As long as the alienation of per- 
son from person is not broken through, neither liberation 
from hunger nor political liberation can be achieved. 

There is a deep interdependence among the economic, po- 
litical and cultural dimensions of life. The overcoming of 
racial, nationalistic and sexist alienation is what I call 
solidarity. The struggle for such solidarity does not in- 
volve the elimination of differences between races, nations, 
and sexes but the cognizance of identity through mutual 
recognition. The fullness of humanity shows itself in the 
colorful variety of capabilities and gifts. We can realize 
humanness only with one another, not without or against 
each other. Overcoming sexism, racism or nationalism is 
not possible apart from struggling to overcome economic 
and political injustice, but by the same token achievements 
of freedom in the economic and political arena do not 


automatically bring also liberation from cultural alienations. 


The fourth dimension of liberation involves achieving 
a satisfactory peace with nature. The building of a human 
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society that generally deserves this name will advance 
only through freedom with nature. Starvation cannot be 
overcome through forced industrialization, either capital- 
istic or socialistic, if we simultaneously lead the world to 
an ecological death. Exploited nature protests the limits 
to growth with its own mute and senseless death. Out of 
the long phase of humanity’s liberation from nature there 
must appear today a new phase of nature’s liberation from 
humanity. A radical transformation of our value system 
of progress, profit and increase of power is necessary. 
Such a value transformation will, of course, have a signifi- 
cant effect on the struggle for economic, political and cul- 
tural liberation. If we lose sight of nature’s suffering our 
effort at liberation in other dimensions will be in vain. 
Finally, it must be clear to us in our search for libera- 
tion that the improvement of the conditions of life in the 
economic, political, cultural and natural spheres does not 
automatically produce better human beings. That would 
be a materialistic illusion. Without the inner liberation of 
persons from the primal anxiety which makes them so 
aggressive or apathetic there can be no improvement of 
life. In the undercurrent of personal and public conscious- 
ness in our societies there can be recognized today a grow- 
ing perplexity, uncertainty, and despair. People see quite 
clearly what they can create and must do for liberation, 
but they do not move forward with concrete action or 
they give up after the first defeat. This is the inner poison- 
ing not only of societies of misery but also of affluent 
societies. Anxiety and apathy are a peculiar suffering 
which cannot be reduced solely to economic, political, 
cultural or natural dimensions. The meaninglessness or 
meaningfulness of life is of primary significance. 
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UPCOMING CENTER CONFERENCE 


Professor Kenneth Boulding (University of Colorado), a 
well-known economist and philosopher, will be the keynote 
speaker at an upcoming conference sponsored by the Center 
on the topic of responsibility in large organizations. The 
conference, to be held March 24 and 25 at the University of 
California, Berkeley, is a part of a new Center project on or- 
ganizational ethics which has recently been funded by the 
California Council for the Humanities in Public Policy. This 
project, which will include three preliminary workshops as 
well as the public conference, will focus on how best to 
acheive control of large corporate, political and media organi- 
zations: how much and what kind of reform is possible 
through internal strategies and how much and what types of 
legislative or externally promoted reform are required? 

The three preliminary workshops, to be held in late 
February and early March, will examine specific contempor- 
ary topics within corporate, political and media organizations 
(detailed information on these preliminary sessions can be 
obtained by calling the Center). The conference will draw 
together common concerns of the workshops and broadly 
treat issues surrounding the function, impact and responsibili- 
ties of large organizations in society. 

The conference will open at 2 p.m. on the 25th with a 
panel discussion on the topic “Responsibility in Contemporary 
Society: Large Organization as Problem.” Panelists include 
Professor Henry Clark (Center for the Humanities, University 
of Southern California), Mr. Ben Bagdikian (former Assistant 
Managing Editor for National News the Washington Post and 
currently Visiting Professor, School of Journalism, Berkeley), 
and Professor Edwin Epstein (Associate Dean and Professor, 


Large complex organizations and their impact on the condi- 
tions of human existence present problems of great urgency and 
difficulty for contemporary society. In the following article 
Charles McCoy, Director of the Center, discusses the need for 
and the nature of organizational ethics. 


1. Organizations as Ethical Problem 

An instructive starting point for any discussion of ethics for 
an organized world is the landmark treatment of the subject in 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society. 


A sharp distinction must be drawn between the moral 
and social behavior of individuals and or social groups, 
national, racial, and economic. In every human group 
there is less reason to guide and check impulse, less ca- 
pacity for self-transcendence, less ability to compre- 
hend the needs of others and therefore more unre- 
strained egoism than the individuals, who compose 
the group, reveal in their personal relationships.” 


We may not agree with Niebuhr in every detail, but his 
main lesson has been brought home to us in recent decades in 
even clearer ways than were apparent when he wrote. Organi- 


Schools of Business Administration, Berkeley). Professor 
Boulding’s address on the topic “The Nature and Function of 
Complex Organizations in the United States” will follow the 
introductory panel discussion. 


The second day of the conference will feature a 9 a.m. 
plenary address by Professor Robert Ackerman (Harvard 
School of Business) on the topic “Societal Purpose and 
Organizational Responsibility.” In the late morning and early 
afternoon (10-12 and 12-2) conference participants will be 
asked to join one of three discussion sections focussing on 
problems and possibilities for internally and externally spon- 
sored reform of large business, political or media organizations. 
Each session will be chaired by a person involved in reform 
activities in business, political or media organizations. Session 
leaders include Professor Christopher Stone (Professor of Law, 
University of Southern California) Ms. Lona Jupiter (Wells 
Fargo Bank) and Mr. Paul Kaufman (former Director of 
Experimental Television at KQED and currently Senior Re- 
searcher at Stanford University). The final conference 
plenary session (2:30-5) is a summary panel discussion on 
“New Models of Responsibility” involving all group session 
discussion leaders. 


Members of the public are cordially invited to attend all 
conference sessions (Lipman Room, Barrows Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley). Further information on the confer- 
ence is available from the Center (415-848-0528 ext. 35 or 
write C.E.S.P., 2465 LeConte, Berkeley, CA 94709). Confer- 
ence pre-registration is requested (see registration form on 
back page). 


ETHICS FOR AN ORGANIZED WORLD 


zations are moral agents, in need of ethical restraints upon 
their egoism. Robert Batchelder in The Great Decision writes 
as follows about the conditions within which President Truman 
decided to drop the atomic bomb on Japan in 1945: “Social 
institutions appear to take on an independence and a power of 
their own which defies the attempts of individual men to con- 
trol them. General Groves has said of President Truman’s 
decision to use the bomb: ‘Truman did not so much say “Yes” 
as not say “No,’ It would indeed have taken a lot of nerve to 
say “No” at that time.’ ”? Or again, David Halberstam writes 
with cynical brittleness of President Kennedy’s bringing “the 
best and the brightest” into his administration and the result: 
our entry into the Vietnam War. Even more illuminating is 
the number of persons who supported escalation of hostilities 
as long as they were in the Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions and confessed, once they were out, to having had reser- 
vations. The Johnson Presidency had an institutional existen- 
ce of its own which bent the wills of individuals to its own 
purposes and agency. This character of organizations needs 
further exploration if we are to develop ethics applicable 
to the organized world in which we live. 

(continued on page 2) 
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Ethics for an Organized World (continued from page 1) 


Organizations are too important and too pervasive in our 
common life to ignore as moral agents. They are capable in 
their own institutional existence of promoting good purposes 
or wreaking great havoc. To deal with the behavior of organi- 
zations requires the development of organizational ethics, 
or what C. West Churchman in The Challenge to Reason calls 
“the ethics of the whole system” rather than dealing only 
with the ethics of individuals as they relate to organizations. 


2. The Plight of Ethics 

No attempt to bring ethical reflection to bear on the 
problems of this organized world can overlook or evade the 
disorganization of ethics in relation to the task. 

Of persons concerned about social injustice, environmental 
issues, or problems of world resources and human hunger, 
there is no lack around us. But protest seems to be the major 
tool available. These persons for the most part lack the exper- 
tise and power to develop effective policy for dealing with 
social problems. Of persons agile in ethical theory, there is 
also a considerable number. Ethics as a specialized discipline 
has never been in better health. But their ethical expertise is 
remote from the arenas of action; their theory unrelated to 
the realities of societal power. And also, of persons occupying 
positions of power bearing on the human condition, there is no 
lack in government, in business, in labor, in education, or in 
the churches. But they appear remote from the resources of 
ethical reflection and humane information which might pro- 
duce informed, effective action. Persons and groups combining 
commitment, expertise, and power are hard to find. 


3. The Meaning of Ethics and Its Limitations 

An initial step in changing this situation is a better under- 
standing of ethics. Even as the need for a social ethic dealing 
with organizational policy becomes clear, it is important not 
to have unrealistic expectations of ethical formulations in 
themselves. Ethics has its uses for clarifying and guiding 
moral choice, but it is not the quality of reflection but the 
shape of ensuing moral action and its consequences that is im- 
portant. 

For our purposes here, we shall define ethics as reflection 
on the moral meaning of action. Like persons who discover 
they had been speaking prose all their lives, it may come as a 
shock to some to learn that they have been engaging in ethical 
reflection at some level for years. We are born into communi- 
ties with moral meaning already present. As all of us emerge 
into awareness, we discover around us a network of moral 
directives. We are taught in overt or subtle ways the right 
things to do, the wrong actions to avoid, worthy goals to 
achieve, desirable relations to cultivate. No person starts social 
participation with a blank slate in regard to moral choice. Prior 
to the time of our first awareness of the strong moral valences 
in family and society, we were already involved in moral action. 
Just as we are already in the midst of using our native tongue 
before we begin to think about language, so also we have already 
been inducted into moral action and valence before we begin 
to reflect on its meaning. We probably become aware of the 
strong moral components of our environment as impulse comes 
into conflict with what we have been told we ought to do or as 
the moral directives of parents run counter to what we learn 
from siblings and peers. It is when we must choose among 
conflicting moral demands upon us that ethics takes its rise. 

As reflection on the moral meaning of action in order to adju- 
dicate and choose among conflicting directives, ethics on some 
minimal level has probably been a part of us as long as speaking 
prose has been. 
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Through ethical reflection, we develop criteria for evaluating 
and choosing among alternatives for action, deciding for one 
when several are in conflict, giving them an order of priority 
when we cannot act in several ways simultaneously. A com- 
mitment to meet a friend has moral valence for us. Yet a sud- 
den accident requiring that we take a sister to the hospital 
would have priority. We may be taught at home and by friends 
to treat other ethnic groups as inferior, but at church or school 
we may be drawn to ethical criteria in our religious heritage or 
national tradition of equal rights which require us to reject or 
modify what we learned at home. Ethics is the reflection on 
the moral significance of alternative courses of action on the 
basis of which reflection we choose among them. 

Ethical reflection begins as we must choose among differing 
moral directives. The quality of this reflection may be enhanc- 
ed through association with admired persons, through partici- 
pation in groups, by means of reading significant literature or 
the study of ethics. Our ethical reflection may be extended 
historically, philosophically, theologically, and cross-culturally. 
But such study only broadens and deepens the process of ethi- 
cal reflection which arose early in our lives and goes on in the 
ordinary human situations where conflicting demands require 
us to make choices. 

We must not expect, therefore, that careful attention to 
ethical analysis and reflection will suddenly disclose to us a 
new reality of absolute right and wrong which was totally in- 
visible before. Ethics can sharpen our moral vision but it can- 
not make us see. Ethics can illumine the landscape of moral 
choice in which we act, but ethics cannot remove the risk of 
action or the problem of making difficult decisions and living 
with the results. Ethics can enhance the quality of moral re- 
flection, but it does not provide absolute answers to complex 
dilemmas, either for individuals or for organizations. Much 
like political science and economics, ethics delineates with 
greater clarity and precision what we are already aware of 
dimly. By means of ethical analysis we are able to understand 
better the interests, principles, and purposes on which indivi- 
dual or group action was taken, to evaluate the processes of 
decision-making and to reflect on improvements which will 
enhance this process. 


This ongoing reappraisal of the moral meaning of action 
may be based on a variety of critera — on traditional norms 
like the Ten Commandments, on narrow or enlightened self- 
interest, on escaping the risks of illegal action, on specified 
and limited goals sought, on a quality of relationship to be 
maintained or cultivated, or on some more complex system of 
criteria. The contribution of academic ethics can make this 
process of evaluation more precise and help in clarifying the 
diverse loyalties and interests at work in ourselves, in other 
individuals, and in organizations. In these ways, ethics has 
crucial contributions to make to the development of a policy 
ethics adequate for the world in which we live. 


4. Controlling Organizations 

In the study of ethics and politics referred to above, 
Reinhold Niebuhr is harshly critical of those who believe that 
organizations can be controlled and directed toward humane 
purposes by reason or goodwill alone. Injustice based on im- 
balance of power can hardly be overcome as long as the dispro- 
portion of power remains. Collectivities engage in massive 
self-deception and hypocrisy to hold power or to gain it. This 
is true, in Niebuhr’s view, of any group — nation, privileged 
class, or proletariat. 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 

It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Charles McCoy, Fred Twining, 
Mark Juergensmeyer, Bari Cornet, Betty Bronson, and 
Laryl Fett. 


Ethics For An Organized World (continued) 

Higher levels of justice, therefore, will never be achieved 
by means of reason or goodwill alone. Political force, legal 
restraint, and perhaps even revolutionary violence will be 
necessary in order to secure the changes in power relations 
basic to overcoming injustice. 

For all his warnings about excessive reliance on reason and 
good will as well as his realism about the relation of power and 
justice, Niebuhr takes us only a part of the way toward effec- 
tive control of organizations. A continuing problem with 
Niebuhr’s thought, causing difficulties which persist among 
his disciples, is his tendency to separate the political and the 
ethical. He writes: 


The relations between groups must therefore always be 
predominantly political rather than ethical, that is, 
they will be determined by the proportion of power 
which each group possesses at least as much as by any 
rational and moral appraisal of the comparative needs 
and claims of each group. The coercive factors, in 
distinction to the more purely moral and rational 
factors, in political relations can never be sharply dif- 
ferentiated or defined.” 


In this view, ethics and power are opposed to one another. The 
exponents of ethics in organizational relations are “‘moralists”’, 
while those who emphasize power are “‘tealists” or “cynic’”’. 
This unhappy distinction echoes down the decades, appearing 
in the work of George Kennan and Hans Morgenthau. It shows 
up in the snide attitude of a columnist like Joseph Kraft to- 
ward those wanting morality in foreign policy. Such assumed 
sophisticates in politics are involved in simplistic thinking 
on this point; they are guilty of a “category mistake.” The pur- 
suit and exercise of power may not always be either prudent 
or safe. Ethical action may be more inclusively realistic than 
action based only on considerations of power. Indeed ideals 
and moral purposes may contain more power than armed 
might. A lesson of this sort can be drawn from the Vietnam 
debacle, as an unhappy Reinhold Niebuhr found himself in 
profound disagreement with policy makers who claimed to 
be following his realistic principles. 

Probably the greatest danger to humane values is the con- 
centration of unchecked power in large impersonal organiza- 
tions, whether these be those of industrial capitalism, state 


_ capitalism, or the faceless bureaucracy of a socialist society. 


The basic social problem of our time is that of controlling 
organizations, that is developing policy ethics effectively 
applicable to collectivities of various kinds. 
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5. A Spectrum of Strategies 

To control organizations and develop effective policy 
ethics, a variety of instrumentalities must be considered and 
utilized. 

As a fully articulated social ethic must set forth social goals 
and criteria of justice and social relations, so also it must 
specify the spectrum of strategies by which individuals and 
groups will be drawn, persuaded, and coerced to move toward 
those goals and act according to those criteria. At every point 
the task of social ethics is political, involving the assessment 
of varied forms of power, even as politics is inevitably ethical 
in that it involves the constant appraisal of interests, purposes, 
and priorities to be pursued. 

With reference to organizations, strategies of control may 
be most obviously distinguished between those external to and 
those internal to a given organization. External controls include 
such activities as protest movements, boycotts and economic 
sanctions, social pressure, legal action in the courts, legislation 
and governmental regulation, and the development of various 
forms of direct action. Internal strategies include the organi- 
zation of voting blocs within the governing structures of a par- 
ticular group, developing patterns of internal accountability or 
internal pressure groups which may appeal to internal and ex- 
ternal norms of action, and the development of mechanisms 
for ethical reflection and information directed into the process- 
es by which policy is shaped and decisions made for implement- 
ing policy. Appeals to religious convictions and to the changing 
character of societal values have both internal and external im- 
plications. Actual violence or threats of violence are another 
strategy for the control of organizations which may be justi- 
fied in extreme circumstances but have little usefulness in the 
context of a stable society and may even lead to results quite 
the reverse of the intentions of those who make rash appeals 
to violence. 


(continued on page 4) 


BOOK BRIEFS 


ETHICS OF NEWBORN INTENSIVE CARE. Albert R. 
Jonsen and Michael J. Garland (eds). Institute for Government- 
al Studies, University of California, Berkeley, 1976. 

Recent technological advances in hospital Newborn Intensive 
Care (NIC) Units have forced health care officials, parents, and 
families to confront this dilemma: is it morally right to use 
medical technology to its fullest to keep an infant alive—‘‘when 
an infant’s probable future holds such grim prospect that it is 
more ethical and humane to withhold extraordinary meas- 
ures?”’ Such a decision is technically and socially complex; it 
involves consideration of data from test results, facility availabili- 
ty, family financial resources, and the entanglement of emotions, 
biases, and commitments of the family, nurses, and physicians. 

Ethics of Newborn Intensive Care is a probing, thought 
provoking study which delves explicity into this drama of the 
NIC unit. The book’s contributors, who were all speakers at a 
California conference in May, 1974, on the ethical and policy 
issues surrounding newborn intensive care, address a wide circle 
of philosophical considerations necessary for appraising the 
ethics of NIC: What is a human being? Who speaks for an 
infant? What are the rights and responsibilities of those in- 
volved? Who determines what a life of “acceptable quality” 
is? 

The editoxs have skillfully and sensitively treated a timely 
and controversial issue. 

--Laryl Fett 
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This spectrum of strategies could be extended but illustrates 
a broad potential for action. As we consider how to direct and 
control organizations within the context of a fully-articulated 
social ethic, this entire spectrum must be kept in view. Most 
often some combination of strategies will be more effective 
than one alone. Alliances among groups utilizing differing 
means toward similar goals will probably be more effective 
still in controlling organizations and directing them toward 
humane purposes. Though policy ethics is primarily an internal 
mode of organizational control, it must be aware of the exter- 
nal landscape; and those who utilize external strategies would 
do well to be informed about the policy processes of a given 
organization and its operative policy ethic. 


6. Organization as Moral Agent 

Another significant step in developing ethics for an organized 
world is achieving an understanding of organizations as moral 
agents. We ordinarily view individuals as moral agents. Because 
organizations have been dealt with mainly by political thought 
and sociology, we understand them mainly in terms of struc- 
_ture, power, and social interaction. Organizations can also be 
viewed as moral agents. I propose to recover this view by giving 
attention to the processes by which policy is developed, articu- 
lated, and implemented in organizations. Let us call this com- 
ponent the policy process of an organization. 

Each organization has its particular patterns for making de- 
cisions and particular contexts which shape those decisions. 
These contexts and patterns are unique to each individual 
organization as they are unique to each individual person. The 
elements making up the policy process of an organization are 
similar to those which shape the decisions of individual persons. 
An organizational policy process is shaped by its past, by the 
purposes for which it was established, by the actions which 
have become habitual in its operation, by the means of societal 
values which have become valent in its actions, by its appraisal 
of the environment in which it operates, by its calculations 
as to the impact of its actions and the anticipation of actions 
in response by other organizations, by its projections for the 
future, by the character of the groups to which it holds itself 
responsible, and by its sense of identity and setf-interest. A 
policy process operates also in terms of the resources available 
and the disposition of these resources. Organizations also act 
and respond to actions upon them in terms of information 
available and the interpretation given this information. 

By exploring these components making up and influencing 
the policy process of an organization, it will be possible again 
to understand collectivities as moral agents. By understanding 
this agency in and through the political and social analysis of 
organizations, the basis will be laid for the recovery of policy 
ethics. 


7. Toward a Recovery of Policy Ethics 

Policy ethics may be described as the development of means 
within an organization for ethical reflection and information 
gathering directed at evaluation of the processes by which poli- 
cy is shaped and implemented. Probably no other area of 
social ethics is as much in need of attention and development 
as policy ethics. Social activists in recent decades have utilized 
external strategies with some effectiveness in efforts to alter 
the policies of large organizations. It has become increasingly 
clear that it is important to move from protest to policy, with- 
out necessarily rejecting protest or other external methods 
when appropriate. As the need to move toward politics and 
policy in dealing with organizations has become apparent, so 
also it has become clear that much work must be done to re- 
build the field of policy ethics. 


(continued on back page) 


CARTER’S CODE OF ETHICS 


Recently, the top appointees of the new Carter adminis tra- 
tion have been required to follow a rigorous “code of ethics” 
regarding conflict of interest and financial disclosure. The 
regulations are similar to some of those included in California’s 
Political Reform Act of 1974, which has been the focus of the 
Center’s Political Reform Evaluation Project. The Center's 
Mark Juergensmeyer, a political scientist and Associate Profes- 
sor of Ethics at the GTU, comments on Carter’s new guide- 
lines, and suggests some areas for further consideration. 


The statement by Jimmy Carter on January 5 regarding the 
“conflicts of interests and ethics” of his Presidential appointees 
has been described in the press as Carter’s “Code of Ethics.” 
That is a bit exaggerated. It is not a code of ethics in personal 
conduct, policy or decision-making. There is nothing 
in Carter’s code which would have prevented Watergate. And it 
does not attempt to integrate ethical reflection into the 
processes of policy formulation. 

Nonetheless, Carter’s statement, along with its accompany- 
ing guidelines and letters of commitment to be signed by the 
appointees, is an impressive attempt by an incoming President 
to confront a limited but serious ethical issue: the corruption 
of government officials by personal financial gain. 

Soon some two thousand Carter appointees will be required 
to divest certain financial holdings, disclose assets, pledge to 
stay with their government jobs rather than be lured into 
lucrative private consultancies when leaving government ser- 
vice, and refuse any private positions which would exploit 
their former positions of influence. 

For the most part, these are sensible and laudable require- 
ments. And the very fact that Carter has made such an issue 
of these requirements is commendable; it sets a standard for 
ethical concern to be emulated by leaders of all sorts of orga- 
nizations, governmental and private. 

It should be pointed out, however, that most of the Carter 
reforms are already on the books, in some form or other. For 
the most part, Carter’s guidelines are extensions and additions 
to the “extremely strong” provisions of existing regulations, 
of which Carter in his statement, “heavily approves.” For ex- 
ample, it has been common practice for the President and 
other high officials to divest themselves of large or government- 
related private holdings. Financial disclosure has also been 
commonplace. The Carter code, however, extends those prac- 
tices to a larger number of appointees, and specifies more ex- 
actly the conditions under which divestiture and disclosure 
should occur. 

Probably the most significant part of the Carter code are 
those sections which attempt to halt the “revolving door” cus- 
tom of persons going from private organizations to government 
agencies which regulate those organizations, then back again 
to the private organizations. To discourage this, Carter would 
make his government appointees promise that, when they leave 
office, they will not ‘for compensation or financial gain...make 
any formal or informal appearance before, or contact with, any 
officer or employee of the executive branch...” Such an agree- 
ment is already required of top appointees in the Defense De- 
partment, and other governmental agencies, but Carter makes 
the conditions more specific, and lengthens the duration of 
agreement to two years after termination of government ser- 
vice, rather than one year. 

To discourage government officials from being lured away 
from government service to be highly-paid consultants to 
private organizations, Carter has offered an innovative, and 
probably unworkable, solution: each appointee must pledge 

(continued on page 5) 
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CHANGING PERCEPTIONS OF 
BUSINESS ETHICS 


The following article is a summary of Steven N. Brenner 
and Earl A. Molander’s ‘‘Is the Ethics of Business Changing?” 
(Harvard Business Review, January-February 1977. Copy- 
righted by the President and Fellows of Harvard College). 
Professor Molander will be a major speaker in the Feb. 18 
Business Organizations Workshop which is a part of the 
Center's new Organizational Ethics Project (see front page 
article). 

This study by Molander and Brenner is based on a ques- 
tionnaire completed by 1227 readers of the Harvard Business 
Review. The study centers on three main questions: Has 
business ethics changed since 1961 when Raymond C. 
Baumhart did a similar study, and if so, how and why? Are 
codes the answer to the ethical challenges business people 
currently face? What is the relationship between ethical 
dilemmas and the dilemma of corporate social responsibility? 

Ethics is a significant problem for today’s business execu- 
tive. Fifty-seven percent of respondents acknowledged they 
had experienced a conflict between what was expected of 
them as efficient, profit-conscious managers and what was 
expected of them as ethical persons. But this was a 19% 
drop from 1961. The authors pose these questions: Have 
ethical standards declined from what they once were? Are 
situations that once caused ethical discomfort becoming 
accepted practice? 

The survey shows that gifts and bribes are as important 
a source of ethical strain for business executives as they 
were in 1961. Two ethical problems in ascendance for 
business are honesty in communication and number manipu- 
lation. In outlining unethical practices they want to see 
eliminated, executives emphasized gifts and bribes, unfair 
competitive practices such as misrepresenting a product, 
and cheating customers. 

The majority of respondents feel “society, not business, 
has the chief responsibility for inculcating its ethical 
standards into the educational and legal systems, and thus 
into business decision making.” Emphasis on a role for 
society in improving ethical conduct coincided with a 


tendency among respondents to blame society for lower 
ethical standards. Respondents saw the elements which 
influence shifts in ethical standards as ones over which 
they have little direct control. On balance, however, they 
felt ethical standards were largely unchanged over the past 
15 years. 

One interesting aspect of the study is that today’s execu- 
tive is more likely to attribute questionable conduct to his 
business colleagues than to himself. This cynicism raises 
questions about the efficacy of voluntary controls on ethical 
conduct. 

What can be done to restore confidence in business and 
help reduce unethical acts? When faced with ethical dilem- 
mas, executives say they first refer to their immediate organi- 
zational framework for guidance, particularly to the conduct 
of their superiors. With this orientation, would an ethical 
code as a means of internal control be beneficial? Seventy- 
five percent of those responding liked the idea of a code, 
although they strongly preferred one dealing in general 
precepts only. Most executives had strong reservations 
about the workability of specific practice codes. 

An important finding of the study is that only 28% of the 
respondents endorse the dictum that “the social responsibility 
of business is to stick to business.” This and other responses 
supportive of the idea of social responsibility indicate that a 
new view of the executive’s role and potential, and that of 
his company, may be emerging. Some problems remain, how- 
ever. There is uncertainty as to what “‘social responsibility” 
means, and what its consequences are for the firm’s profit 
picture. What is more, respondents feel an executive must 
still show a net economic advantage to gain acceptance for 
socially responsible programs. 

In examining proposals for control of corporate social 
behavior, respondents favored measures such as social audits 
that were general and left room for voluntarism. Compulsory 
measures that meant outside interference in corporate affairs 
such as federal chartering of corporations were strongly op- 
posed. 


CARTER’S CODE OF ETHICS (continued) 


to him “to serve for the entire term for which you appoint 
me.” Such a pledge is unworkable, since Carter cannot reason- 
ably hold a person in Washington against his or her will; such 
a pledge might even be unethical, if it discouraged persons 
from resigning in protest, to make a political or moral statement. 
Nonetheless, the attempts to insure that government of- 
ficials are, indeed, government servants, and not unduly 
influenced by the private organizations for which they have 
worked in the past, and for which they might work in the 
future, are laudable. This issue, the issue of influence, is a 
more critical issue of ethics than that of personal financial 
gain. It is unlikely that many Americans are disturbed about 
the notion that government officials may get wealthy from 
their government positions, although undoubtedly such ill- 
gotten gains do occur. What is more disturbing is the skew- 


ing of public policy to special influence. 

A “code of ethics” which aimed at eliminating improper 
influence would of necessity go beyond the limited scope of 
Carter’s code of ethics. Indeed, it would require a healthy 
reflection on the concept of accountability in a democratic 
polity, and a reconsideration of the vocation of public service. 
And that process would involve more than the construction 
of a code. One might imagine a Carter administration convening 
seminars, consultations, and on-going research on the various 
issues of ethics in the governmental policy-making processes. 

The Carter code is a useful set of guidelines for a limited 
problem. Let us hope that it is the beginning of a larger 
process of ethics reflection in an avowedly sensitive admin- 
istration. 
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Ethics For An Organized World (continued) 


Policy ethics was an important part of theology and philoso- 
phy from the time of the Old Testament prophets and Plato 
until the 18th century. The actions of social collectivities was 
considered as much a subject for ethics as was the behavior of 
individuals. With the rise of differentiation and specialization 
of academic disciplines, however, ethics devoted most of its 
attention to theory and individual action, leaving organizations 
to social and political thought. Asa result, the understanding 
of organizational action tended to become isolated from careful 
ethical reflection. In this situation, Reinhold Niebuhr’s bring- 
ing of ethics and politics back into creative juxtaposition was 
a major step toward a renewal of policy ethics. Unfortunately, 
the power of his work arrested further development rather 
than providing a basis for fruitful advance. 

In order to begin again this process of renewal of policy 
ethics, work must involve cross-disciplinary efforts, given the 
differentiated and specialized condition of the intellectual 
market place. Indeed it has become clear that academics even 
on a cross-disciplinary basis will not be up to the task. The 
recovery of policy ethics will require at least a triadic approach. 
It must draw on three major sources: 1) the insight of persons 
in ethics and social ethics acquainted with theology, philosophy, 
ethical theory, and able to relate these to the social sciences and 
the realities of organizational policy processes; 2) the expertise 
of persons in the social sciences related to particular areas of 
policy and capable of bringing social scientific resources into 
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fruitful interaction with ethics and policy formation; and 3) 
the understanding and perspective of persons directly involved 
with the policy process under examination, including those 
who shape that process as well as those who feel the effects of 
policy implementation. It will require insight from this triad of 
perspectives and the patience to overcome the chasms separating 
them from one another in order to develop the basis for an 
informed policy ethics capable of dealing with complex 
organizations in contemporary society. 

Preliminary investigations along these lines suggest that 
three central components, with appropriate articulation, are 
essential for a comprehensive policy ethic. These components 
are: 1) organizational self-interest, articulated toward a widen- 
ing sense of identity and interest; 2) multiple responsibility, 
articulated toward the changing patterns of valence and in- 
creased sensitivity to the views of groups to whom organiza- 
tions are responsible; and 3) social vision, articulated to specify 
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and toward a vision of an environment safe for human habita- 
tion. (See Ethics and the Corporate Policy Process: An 
Introduction. Berkeley: Center for Ethics and Social Policy, 
1975 for a more complete statement of these components). It 
is in the expansion and interaction of these three components 
that a comprehensive ethic applicable to and capable of con- 
trolling the policy processes of complex organizations can be 
developed. 
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CONFERENCE REVIEW 


In February and March, 1977, the Center sponsored a work- 
shop series and conference on the theme “Responsibility in 
Large Organizations: Internal Reform or Social Legislation?” 
Phil Mullins, the project director, summarizes below the 
activities in this work supported by a grant from the California 
Council for the Humanities in Public Policy. 

The problem of achieving greater social accountability in 
large organizations is a problem which underlies many of the 
policy questions presently debated in our society. Current 
public discussions about legislation aimed at political reform, 
the control of “facilitating” payments by business organizations, 
and excessive violence in television programming are three of 
the many issues rooted in this general problem By focusing 
our recent project on the overriding question of strategies for 
organizational reform, the Center attempted to group together 
and examine some of the issues of accountability faced by 
business, political and media organizations. We hoped to dis- 
cover some of the organizational problems shared by the three 
types of organizations and to address policy concerns unique 

to each specific type of organization. 

We were exceptionally fortunate in securing the services 
of highly qualified persons as speakers and leaders for all work- 
shop and conference sessions. Earl Molander (professor of 
Business Administration at Portland State University and co- 
author of a recent Harvard Business Review article titled “Is 
the Ethics of Business Changing?’’) delivered the opening 
address at the February 18 business organizations’ workshop; 
a vigorous discussion led by Professor Edwin M. Epstein 
(Business Administration, UC, Berkeley) on the role of indivi- 
dual executives and the relationship between corporate behavior 
and social expectations followed. At the March 25 conference 
discussion group for business, Lona Jupiter (Wells Fargo Bank) 
chaired a session which focussed on internal strategies for im- 
proving the social responsiveness of business organizations. The 
role of top management and the efforts to spread an “ethical 
tone” throughout the organizational ladder through develop- 
ment of a general precept code, structuring a reward system 
supporting the corporate ethos, and the insistance by top ma- 
nagement of the importance of social impact gathering for 
policy decisions were discussed at length. Professor Christopher 
Stone (USC Law Center) led a second discussion which con- 
sidered ways to adapt the legal system to force desired altera- 
tions in internal decision making processes in business organiza- 
tions. 

The political organizations workshop held in Sacramento on 
February 25 focused on questions about election financing pro- 
posals. (See article on page 3). Discussion of the weakness 
of California political parties in the workshop prompted the 
selection of the topic of parties and their treatment of the 
issues for the follow-up political discussion in the conference 
on March 25. This later session was led by former Assembly- 
man Ken Meade. 

The March 4 media workshop featured George Resing, 
General Manager of KPIX television, and Rena Down, director 


(continued on pg. 2, col. 2) 
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Richard Fenske a graduate student in Geography at The 
University of California, Berkeley, and a staff member of the 
Center reports below on the recent UC Davis conference on 
“intermediate technology.” 


The recent visit to the Bay Area by British economist and 
social thinker, E. F. Schumacher, renewed the lively discussion 
and interest surrounding the topic of ‘intermediate technology’. 
In particular, a two day conference at the University of Califor- 
nia, Davis (Feb. 17 - 18) brought together over 1000 enthusiasts 
and practitioners of manifold forms of energy-saving and re- 
source-conserving techniques; the audience included solar 
energy engineers and dieticians, political economists and spiri- 
tualists, all convinced of the need to institute a radically new 
national lifestyle. Clearly, the theme of intermediate or 
appropriate technology has become an exciting focus for those 
looking for an alternative to the accelerating production-con- 
sumption ethic which governs everyday American life. Dr. 
Schumacher appeared to be pleasantly astonished with the 
ardent interest his visit generated. (Wheeler Auditorium on the 
UC Berkeley campus could accommodate barely half of those 
who wished to attend his public lecture on the “Ethics of 
Intermediate Technology”’.) 

The Davis Conference marked the gathering of social 
theorists from throughout California, and included Garrett 
Hardin of UC Santa Barbara, notorious for his lifeboat ethic’ 
response to the world population problem and Sim van der 
Ryn, the State architect and head of the State Office of 
Appropriate Technology. Shumacher himself sat on a panel 
with Graduate Theological Union Professor John Coleman, 
and UC Davis rural sociologist Isao Fujimoto. Most everyone 
shared a general sympathy with the theme presented by Shu- 
macher’s book, Small is Beautiful: Economics as if People 
Mattered, but the means of implementing this philosophy led 
to strong disagreements and spirited debate. 

The most vexing questions for both the panelists and the 
audience centered on how the intermediate technology 
approach can be successful within the context of the present 
economic structure. Several speakers from the audience 
suggested that the application of intermediate technologies 
could be no more than an ephemeral activity or past time for 
the well-to-do in society without significant restructuring of 
economic priorities. Others felt that change could come only 
by the adoption of a low consumption ethic by a large number 
of people. 

Philip Leveen, Professor of Agricultural Economics at UC 
Berkeley, captured this concern most succinctly, and sketched 
the dilemma in terms of rural technological innovation. He 
explained that American farm life in the Midwest in many 
ways approximated the ‘small is beautiful’ ideal before World 
War II. Farming was a family activity at this time; technologies 
were neither primitive nor overly sophisticated, but allowed 
operation on an intermediate and human scale. During the past 
40 years, however, new and larger technical approaches to 
farming have been introduced at a rapid pace. The farmer who 
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Election Financing Workshop. Left to Right: Roger 
Bollinger, Bruce Rosenthal, Kay Lawson, Dan Mazmanian, 


Dan Lowenstein, Vic Fazio. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary, it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 

It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Fred Twining, Bari Cornet, Richard 
Fenske, Jim Donahue, Carla Harkness. 
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did not opt for the new style of agriculture suddenly found 
themselves old-fashioned and noncompetitive. For their very 
survival, farmers found themselves on what Leveen calls a 
‘technological treadmill’, an unceasing flow of innovations to 
which, in the words of former Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz, they could “adapt or die”’. 

The farmer’s dilemma is, of course, only a special case 
within the broad experience of technological advancement 
in America. Modern technology gives those who adopt it a 
competitive advantage over those who lag behind. In this 
sense economic competition makes victims of us all, creating 
inhuman technologies for those who do adapt, and eliminat- 
ing those who ignore its command. Leveen suggested that the 
problem raised by technological competition will not be 
easily solved, as it deals with some of our most basic economic 
and social values. 

Dr. Schumacher, a strong critic of present day economic 
assumptions, did not venture to answer the question of how 
we move from our current technologies to a more human- 
scale way of life. He puts his hope in the activities of many 
hundreds of thousands who share his sense of urgency, and 
who are finding ways to humanize the technologies which 
affect their daily lives. It seemed that he liked what he saw 
in California, and wished to say wholeheartedly, “Carry on!” 
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of the P.B.S. special ‘Inez Garcia”. This session, chaired by 
Paul Kaufman (Visual Literacy Project, Stanford Unversity ), 
focused on the difficult problem of how to address issues of 
responsibility in media organizations. An ethics of craft pre- 
dominates among media creators. Media distributors, on the 
other hand, seem to have a complex, multi-level pattern for 
decision-making in which responsiveness to different constitu- 
encies is unclearly defined. There seems to be an inevitable 
tension between media creators (directors, actors, etc.) and 
the predominantly economic institutions in which their work 
is shaped and disseminated. The media discussion at the March 
24-25 conference turned to the more specific consideration of 
criteria and values in television news programing. Joe Russin, 
former News Director at KPIX led this interesting session 
which pointed out how the ratings system provides much of the 
context in which television news develops. 

The conference in late March brought together persons from 
media, business and political organizations to consider problems 
common to several types of large organizations. The opening 
panel discussion articulated diverse perspectives on why large 
organizations are a problem in contemporary society. One 
speaker analyzed the loss of faith in large organizations in terms 
of a diminution of our societal trust in organizations as infalli- 
ble scientific structures. Another speaker suggested that organi- 
zations lack internal methods to cope with social change and 
depend too heavily on individual, personal ethical convictions 
of top management to shape organizational social policy. 

Other speakers offered a more radical critique in arguing that 
the goal orientation in large organizations tends to be narrowly 
defined and short term. Kenneth Boulding, one of the confer- 
ence keynote speakers, developed a philosophical analysis of 
the means of social control of large organizations by describ- 
ing the interrelation of preachments (moral standards and social 
expectations), politics (publically legitimized uses of power), 
and profits (the market system as a strategy for addressing 
diverse interests). Robert Ackerman, the second keynote 
speaker, analyzed organizational response to social issues in 
terms of the life cycle of issues and the learning curve involved 
in dealing with them. 

The public programs undertaken in this project were en- 
couraging and interesting events. All project activities were 
well attended. Leaders and participants in media, business and 
political organizations had an opportunity to come together 
and address accountability issues faced in their respective areas. 
The conference allowed participants from each area to learn 
from each other as the more generic problems of large organiza- 
tions were considered. Such discussions help illumine the 
context in which some combination of self-regulation and legis- 
lation to contro] large organizations may be achieved. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


TELEVISION: ETHICS FOR HIRE? by Robert S. Alley 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1977). 

Professor Alley’s book is what he calls “a subjective look 
at TV with a concern for its humanistic characteristics.”’ De- 
spite continuing public hearings and studies of TV, Alley 
concludes we know relatively little about its effects. Those 


Conference Speaker Ben B 
| editor for National News, The Washington Post. 
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BOOK BRIEFS (continued) 


who would moralize or ignore TV appear to the obviously 
sympathetic author to be narrow, lacking in appreciation for 
the possibilities for the medium and, worse, insensitive to the 
socially redeeming qualities of much programming. Alley 


_ reports first on the moral self-image of the TV industry. Ina 


series of interviews with selected TV producers all affirmed a 
concern for the moral or ethical content of their work. Net- 
work officials cast their official discretionary role as guardians 
_ of the public interest (and protectors of private profit) in 
_arather similar moral tone. Alley is less happy with this 
network self-understanding and sees the network initiated 


Family Viewing Time as a monopolistic ploy to find economic 


security through public relations. In the final analysis, it is 
the programs on TV which most fascinate Alley. Although 
he admits that many programs are deplorable, he scrupulously 
sifts through the offerings and defends the work of several 
producers (Norman Lear as modern moralist) as challenging 
and entertaining. On the whole he finds in TV an affirma- 
tion of traditional American values: ‘‘Overall the image is one 
of hope and positive values, coupled with strong emphasis 
upon law and order .... TVis a conserver.” 


In summary, this rather mild apologetic for TV is a bal- 
anced, sometimes insightful, but sometimes overly simplistic 


treatment. --Phil Mullins 


AGRARIAN REVOLUTION: SOCIAL MOVEMENTS AND 
EXPORT AGRICULTURE IN THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
WORLD, by Jeffrey M. Paige, The Free Press, NY, 1975. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries the agri- 
cultural practices in many regions of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America were transformed from subsistence to export 
farming. These regions became primary producers of such 
tropical crops as coffee, cacao, tea, rubber, cotton and tobac- 
co, and functioned in the world economy as suppliers to the 
consuming centers of colonial control. Different types of 
agricultural organization were developed to facilitate the pro- 

~ duction and movement of agricultural goods, including the 
hacienda (or manor), the plantation, small cash and subsis- 
tence farming, and sharecropping. Each of these organiza- 
_tions (all of which still exist in tropical regions) exhibits a 
particular set of social relationships between cultivators and 
non-cultivators. 
(continued on back page) 


Election Financing Forum: 
The Impact of Public Subsidies on Campaigns 


The following article by Jim Fay, Professor of Political 
Science at California State University, Hayward, and a staff 
member of the Center’s Political Reform Evaluation Project, 
summarizes a recent election financing workshop held in 
Sacramento. The workshop was a part of the Center ’s recently 
completed project on the theme, “‘Responsibility in Large 
Organization: Internal Reform or Social Legislation?” 


On February 25, 1977, the Political Reform Evaluation 
Project convened a public forum on the topic of election 
financing. The guest speaker was California Assemblyman Vic 
Fazio, who is carrying legislation this session sponsored by 
Common Cause to provide public subsidies for political cam- 
paigns. The panel included the chairman and members of the 
staff of the Fair Political Practices Commision, legislative 
aides, the Sacramento lobbyist for Common Cause, University 
of Southern California ethicist Henry Clark, political scientists, 
and PREP staff. 

The discussion moved in essentially three directions: the 
goals of election finance reform, the impact of such reform, 
and the techniques of such reform. 

There were a number of critical comments asserting that 
proponents of government election subsidies are vague in 
speaking of the electoral and political goals they expect to 
achieve through this change. Supporters of election subsidies 
spoke of increased electoral competition, reduction of the 
power of special interests, and increased public confidence in 
government as the natural goals of their efforts. Critics of 
election subsidies disputed that election subsidies would fulfill 
such goals and argued that the subsidy for Presidential elections 
resulted in one of the dramatic improvements which re- 
formers had hoped for. Critics further argued that campaign 
finance disclosure statues have not been given a sufficient 
period of time to demonstrate their efficacy. 

The debate regarding the impact of campaign subsidies for 
candidates centered on the political effect of election subsidies 
on the political parties. A number of the participants argued 
that, by freezing the parties out of the subsidy system, reform- 
ers would be seriously undercutting an already weak party 
system. Others disputed the need for or desirability of a strong 
party system in the state. Election subsidies, it was maintained, 
would further magnify the inequities of the campaign finance 
system by increasing the influence of the small caste of finan- 
cial constributors who currently dominate that system. A third 
potential deleterious impact of government subsidies projected 
by critics centered on accountability: incumbents may, over 
time, continue to increase subsidies and ultimately free them- 
selves from accountability to their constituents while at the 
same time manipulating the subsidy process to the disadvantage 
of their challengers. 

A brief part of the discussion was devoted to the details of 
the Fazio-Common Cause election subsidy bill. The bill’s 
supporters noted that their legislative proposal was essentially 
the same as the Common Cause bill which failed to pass the 
Assembly in 1976 with the exception that expenditure limits 
have been dropped. Assemblyman Fazio noted that there was 
broad support in the Legislature for public financing, but that 
public understanding of the issue was limited. Regardless of 
whether the bill loses in 1977, Fazio felt that the issue will re- 
ceive a needed public debate. 
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BOOK BRIEFS (continued) 

Professor Paige examines these relationships in an attempt 
to identify the sources of agrarian revolution. A general re- 
view of previous work in this field, coupled with his own 
case studies of Peru, Angola and Vietnam leads him to a 
theory of rural class conflict. He convincingly argues that a 
full-scale social revolution, challenging the authority of the 
state, most likely grows from the abrasive relationship be- 
tween a landowning class of non-cultivators and a wage-earning 
class of cultivators. In this relationship the non-cultivators can 
gain little strength from the commercial or industrial sectors 
of the economy, and must rely on coercive measures to main- 
tain their position; the cultivators, on the other hand, have 
been separated from traditional forms of social organization, 
and tend to develop a strong sense of solidarity in their work. 


The agrarian revolution resulting from these conditions may be 
based on a nationalistic or Communistic ideology, and takes 
the form of a peasant-based guerrilla movement. 

While Professor Paige’s theory does not describe all rural- 
based revolutions, and needs qualification when applied to 
particular settings, it serves to clarify the fundamental problems 
involved in the study of rural class dynamics. The book also pro- 
vides a wealth of references, covering many of the agricultural 
experiences of former colonial territories. Most importantly, it 
demonstrates that revolution in such distant areas as the Mekong 
Delta and the coffee regions of Angola are not chance events or 
movements prompted by outside influence, but arise from the 
exploitative terms which export agriculture often imposes. 

--Richard Fenske 
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Within both the business community and the university in recent years a great deal has been written wher 
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corporate 


social responsibility. One of the difficult problems which this work has not adequately treated is that of “institutionaliz- 
ing” or building permanently into corporate processes ways to assure that social facets of policy questions are always 

considered. Some of the Center’s recent work with business groups has focused specifically on this concern. The following 
remarks by Fred Twining and Phil Mullins of the Center staff summarize ideas about institutionalization with which the 


Center has been working. 


Most often the problem of institutionalization is 
approached as a matter of executive selection. If an 
organization wants to build into its decision-making 
processes a concern for social responsibility, then the 
organization must carefully choose leadership which 
both initiates and supports such concern. In this view 
institutionalization consists of selecting the right chief 
executive officer, namely one for whom social respon- 
sibility is an important matter. Such an executive can 
draw on his or her own deep personal convictions in a 
way to shape corporate policy decisions in socially res- 
ponsible ways. 

Both some of the shortcomings of this personal 
humanist approach and some of the social changes of 
the last ten years suggest that new strategies for institu- 
tionalizing corporate social responsibility need to be 
explored. The Center’s recent projects on corporate 
social responsibility have begun developing a new approach 
which we call “Social Value Systems Analysis”. This 
approach is grounded in the view that the personal com- 
mitments and values of corporate executives are import- 
ant factors shaping socially responsible corporate action, 
but that such values need to be linked to an understand- 
ing of the patterns and shifts in the values of society. 
Personal convictions and predispositions need constant- 
ly to be re-evaluated in terms of the changing values in 
society at large. These values in the milieu can be help- 
fully understood if they are organized into coherent 
“value systems.” Each “value system” contains a defini- 
tion of what is “right” or “good’’; both the real defer- 
ences and similarities among such systems need to be 
recognized. 

In the free enterprise business community, for 
example, the most basic value system is rooted in the 
teachings of Adam Smith. Smith was a moral philoso- 
pher reacting to the emergence of the industrial 
revolution from a period of heavy handed government- 
al control of business. The focal values of the Smithian 
value system are individuality and productivity. What 


is “good” for the individual is “good” for society, If 
each person pursues his or her own self interest, an un- 


seen hand will orchestrate individual decisions for the 
good of all. Productivity is also a primary value of the 
Smithian system. It is axiomatic that to be productive 
is a “good”. These primary values are related to other 


(Continued on Page 2) 


THREE ISSUES OF ETHICS 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mark Juergensmeyer, Associate Director of the Center, 
distinguishes the types of ethical issues in foreign policy 
in the following article. 


Issues of ethics in foreign policy tend to be confused 
or neglected in the writings and discussions on the topic. 
It is my contention that much of the difficulty in dis+ 
cussing ethics in foreign policy is due to the obfuscation 
of three issues: 


1. The conductof foreign policy. Regardless of the goals 
or strategies of foreign policy, there is a prior concern 
with the way in which policy is formulated and conduct- 
ed. Perhaps this is a matter of style—the “Kissinger style,” 
the “Dulles style,”—but it does raise ethical problems: 
the proper role of secrecy, strategizing by an elite, 
deliberate distortions for policy objectives, political 
assassinations, support for violent factions, and the use 
of force. The larger ethical matters to be debated are: 
what style of conducting foreign policy is responsible 
and representative in a democracy; and what guidelines 
might justify abnormal or immoral practices for the 
sake of moral objectives? 


2. The role of foreign policy. Put differently, this issue 
is that of the proper use of American power—are we 

ever justified in influencing or intervening in the affairs 
of other countries for purposes we perceive to be moral? 
The debate on this issue is not between the political left 
and the political right, for the principle of moral inter- 
vention could support both anti-communism in Vietnam, 
and anti-Apartheid policies in South Africa. Reinhold 
Niebuhr was realistic about the dangers of any kind of 
moralism in international affairs; yet he did not advocate 
a detached isolationism, either. The issue is still critical: 
when is our inaction morally irresponsible; and when is 
our action morally pretentious? 


3. The vision of foreign policy. Assuming that our 
foreign policy for either moral or strategic reasons is 

not isolationist, a concept of global order is implied in 
the shaping of that policy. The perception of the current 
global situation, and perceptions of desirable and feasible 
alternative world orders, are in part based upon ethical 
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values which round out or make a coherent perspective 
of the Smithian system which basically underlies the 
free enterprise system. The Smithian emphasis on indivi- 
duality and productivity is, for example, linked toa 
strong affirmation of property rights which, along with 
a market conception of need fulfullment, legitimizes 
corporate power. Many contemporary corporate deci- 
sions are rooted in a derived Smithian conception of 
the “rights” and obligations appropriate to this notion 
of corporate power. Smithian distributive values, which 
are derived from the primary emphasis on self interest 
and productivity, are oriented around the market sys- 
tem as a “just” distributive mechanism. 

A second value system, the humanistic system, has 
been overlaid upon the basic Smithian system which is 
dominant in the business community. The humanistic 
system modifies Smithian values in ways designed to 
address some of the imperfections of the market system. 
The primary values of the humanistic system focus on 
achieving respect for and equality among individuals and/ 
or groups in society. By law and by practice, humanistic 
values have been superimposed on the Smithian system 
throughout this century, especially in recent decades. 
Labor laws protecting persons and guaranteeing certain 
rights were early humanistic issues; equal opportunity 
employment and consumer protection have, of course, 
been more recent examples of humanistic values over- 
laid on the basic Smithian market values. Humanistic 
values, like Smithian values, emphasize the productivity 
of the individual but they also qualify this emphasis in 
stressing the responsiblity of institutions and organiza- 
tions to protect and promote the welfare of those indi- 
viduals and groups to whom society has denied a fair 
chance to be productive. 

A third value system which is currently an emergent 
force in contemporary society and is beginning to im- 
pact business is the communitarian value system. This 
system focuses on the good of the whole of society 
in a way which views individuals and institutions and 
their actions in terms of this whole. Communitarian 
values emphasize the rights and responsibilities of mem- 
bership in a social group. This system further modifies 
Smithian and humanistic values as it emphasizes the 
social role of business organizations in promoting 
broad societal goals. Corporate power from a commu- 
nitarian perspective is derived from the ability to meet 
community or societal needs. Some of the emerging 
global problems in which the interrelated and interde- 
pedent character of organizations and societies are be- 
coming apparent will certainly promote communitarian 


values. 
These brief sketches of Smithian, humanistic and 


communitarian values illustrate how a “value system” 
can be drawn from the combination of historical and 
contemporary experience. Such a “systems” approach 
when comprehensively articulated is a powerful con- 
ceptual tool useful for primarily three functions: First, 
values understood systemically can helpfully illumine 
the underpinnings of social change. Second, values 
understood systemically have a certain predictive 
power useful for social issue forecasting and the manage- 
ment of corporate response to a social issue. Finally, 
values understood systemically can be used to orient a 
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discussion or analysis of concrete policy problems, 
they allow an analysis of an issue from multiple per- 
spectives and make possible the conscious selection of 
values to be implemented in policy on the issue. 


The social value systems approach as a way of 
institutionalizing corporate social responsibility focuses 
on re-shaping the decision-making process in ways de- 
signed to assure that it adequately attends to social 
values and their changes. Such a strategy seeks to develop 
an information system which analyzes social trends and 
issues in terms of social value systems and their progres- 
sive modification; it seeks to integrate such an informa- 
tion system with regular decision-making procedures in 
a way that concrete policy questions can always be 
viewed not only in economic terms but also in terms of 
changing social values. 

The social value systems approach to institutionaliza- 
tion limits the dependence, found in the personal huma- 
nist approach, on the social sensitivities and social vision 
of a single person. It therefore minimizes organizational 
trauma (discontinuities of policy or lapses in current 
programs) which might result from a change in chief 
executive officers. It seeks to achieve a unified perspec- 
tive among a broad spectrum of management by looking 
beyond personal convictions to a commonly understood 
interpretation of external social values and their modifi- 
cation. Such a broadly held consensus provides a base 
from which rapid, controlled response to social change 
by an organization is possible. Because several levels 
of management are involved in the social value systems 
approach to institutionalization, this not only promotes 
prompt, controlled reaction to change but also provides 
a more participative form of decision-making in an orga- 
nization. 

In the contemporary era of rapid social change and 
shifting social values it has become appropriate for an 
organization to develop a fully professional strategy 
for institutionalizing corporate social responsibility. Such 
strategies as the social value systems approach, which 
seeks to manage the impact of social change with an im- 
proved information system and broad-based management 
understanding of social change, will increasingly become 
important. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. ; 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 

It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Fred Twining, Jim Donahue, Carla 
Harkness and Ken Butigan. 
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assumptions. Whether communism (or capitalism) are 
inherently evil, whether there is a tendency towards 
aggrandizement if nations are left unchecked, whether 
the self-interest of nations is a sufficient basis for world 
order, and whether a lasting world peace requires loyal- 
ties which transcend the concept of the nation-state— 
these issues underlie the judgments about the possibili- 
ties for global security, and are prerequisite to a discus- 
sion of the goals of foreign policy. They raise the 
question of whether a policy without a coherent global 
vision is, indeed, a coherent policy. 


The three areas of ethical concern mentioned above— 
the conduct, role and vision of foreign policy—are 
inter-related, but they may be separated for the purpose 


of an intelligent discussion. One might find, for example, 


that persons who widely disagree about the vision of 
foreign policy may agree about the role and conduct of 
policy. Moreover, it is useful to discuss the matters 
separately, for they each engage separate sets of ethical 
concerns, all of which are valid, and deserve our serious 
attention and moral reflection. 
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EDWIN EPSTEIN AND CHARLES MCCOY 
RECEIVE FULBRIGHT AWARDS 


Two persons who have been closely associated 
with the Center since its inception have been honor- 
ed with Fulbright awards to enable them to pursue 
studies in their fields of interest. Edwin Epstein, 
until recently chairman of the Center’s Policy Coun- 
cil, is now at the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D.C. where he will spend a year continuing his 
work on the influence of Business and Labor in cam- 
paign financing of Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions. Charles McCoy, founding Director of the Cen- 
ter, will devote part of 1978 to further study of co- 
venantal theology and its influence on political and 
social thought in America. 


SOCIAL EXPECTATION AND CORPORATE BEHAVIOR 


Robert Ackerman, formerly a professor at Harvard 
Business School and currently Vice Presendent for 
Finance and Administration, PRECO Corporation, 
was a keynote speaker at the Center sponsored con- 
ference held in March, 1977, on the theme “‘Respon- 
sibility in Large Organizations: Internal Reform or 
Social Legislation?” The following article is an ex- 
cerpt from Ackerman’s address. 

A policy issue confronting the chief executive of 
a large corporation is in essence quite straightforward: 
should the firm lead or lag social expectations and to 
what degree? Three parallel phenomena argue for this 
view of the circumscribed nature of policy options. 

First, social issues calling for policy response ap- 
pear and mature with time. The current interest in 
ecology, although plainly evident in some quarters 
in the late 40’s and before with respect to air pol- 
lution in the Los Angeles basin for instance, did not 
really begin to gather steam until Rachael Carson’s 
Silent Spring in 1963 and nearly another decade pass- 
ed before its impact was truly felt in the industrial 
sector. Viewed in retrospect, the course of most 
social issues follows a classic Gompert’s curve not 
unlike that used to describe the product life cycle. 
The period from initial awareness to general accep- 
tance may span decades. To be sure, some are abort- 
ed such as the temperance movement in the thirties. 
The particular manifestations of others change or are 
expanded with time. Civil rights, for example, began 
as an effort to end overt discrimination against blacks 
in the South but now has come to encompass a host 
of covert barriers to ethnic groups, women and the 
handicapped. 

Second, as an issue matures, more is learned about 
it and the way it interacts with other elements of 
public policy and private practice. Thus, pollution 
control poses immense technical problems that 
have taken time to research and communicate. 
Neither the regulated nor the regulators had a clear 


understanding in the early years of the standards to 
be prescribed nor the technology suitable for meeting 
them, and in many cases still do not. Even an issue so 
apparently straightforward as corporate overseas pay- 
offs is in reality a complex affair that is far from well 
understood as to incidence or impact. Hence, there 
is a learning curve that inevitably accompanies the ma- 
turation of an issue. This limits one’s ability to respond 
to it in a fully comprehensive fashion. 

Finally, as awareness and understanding of an 
issue grows, so too does enforcement. The transi- 
tion is more dramatic than the gradual tightening of 
social pressure and government sanctions. Typically, 
before a social issue gains acceptance, penalties, both 
social and economic, are imposed on those who espouse 
it. A manager in the 1890’s who advocated the right 
of workers to organize would have been subjected to 
recrimination from a business comunity intent on 
preserving management’s rights unfettered from union 
demands. As an issue matures, the situation is reversed 
and the penalties for non-compliance with the new or- 
der become more exacting and rigorously imposed by 
social norm if not by law. 


These phenomena define what I term a zone of 
discretion within which the corporate manager has 
freedom of choice. Ultimately, if an issue success- 
fully holds its place in public policy, response is man- 
ditory. Prior to this stage the manager may attempt to 
lead in sensing social expectations, in getting on the 
learning curve and, in imposing self-regulation on the 
organization. But policy choices must be viewed in 
in historical perspective lest one fall into the common 
trap of judging yesterday’s behavior by today’s standards. 

The issue of civil rights in South Africa is an interesting 
case in point. For years, American companies held that, 
while of course they favored equality there as they did 
in the U.S., the laws of that country forbade it and 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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their obligation was to obey those laws or leave. As COURSE ON GLOBAL ISSUES 


Polaroid concluded at the time, this might, mean turning 
the market over to an even less sympathetic firm. Now 


all of a sudden, many of these same companies have an- This Fall the Center staff will teach a course titled 
nounced that they are prepared to hire and promote with- “Ethics For A Crowded World” through the University 
out regard to race. Why? A moral awakening? I doubt it. of California Extension Division. The course will meet 
Instead, the balance—of social acceptance, of understand- one evening per week on the U.C. Berkeley campus 

ing and of power—has swung in the direction of change. and will use the newly published seminar series “Ethics 
To have made such a move six years ago might well have For A Crowded World” which the Center has developed 
been foolhardy and basically counterproductive. To con- and tested over the past two and a half years. Persons 
tend that the change will not be mandated in the interested in the course should contact the Center. Copies 
near future would be equally foolish, in my opinion. These of the seminar series are available from the Center at a 
firms are leaders; others will follow, some only when cost of $5.00. 

forced. 
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SOUTH AFRICA — THE U.S. RESPONSE 


South African Alan Hendrickse is Chairman of 
the National Executive of the Labour Party of South 
Africa and an ordained minister in South Africa. In 
a summer, 1977 interview with Ken Butigan, a Center 
staff member, Hendrickse outlined his understanding 
of some of the problems that face his country and the 
ethical choices which the United States must make in 
response to these. 


Ken: Alan, would you summarize your per- 
spective on the racial situation in South 
Africa today? 


Alan: As I see it, there is the need for drama- 
tic social change in my country--the crea- 
tion of a new structure in which citizen- 
ship is not the privilege of the white group 
but certainly the right of all people. Be- 
cause of my views and my political involve- 
ment at home, I served sixty days in 
solitary confinement last year. Iam 
here in the United States talking about 
this issue because the situation is cer- 
tainly one that needs the concern--and 
more than just the concern--of the peo- 
ple in the United States. I think that the 
time has come for a decision by the 
United States on the racial situation in 
South Africa--this is where your question 
of ethics enters. 


American corporations which operate in 
South Africa argue that their presence 
there works, at least modestly, for the 
good of the oppressed in that country. 
What is your response to this? 


Alan: My answer to these corporations is that 
seven years ago we asked them to become 
involved in the questions of equal pay for 
equal work, of creation of job opportun- 
ities for blacks, of involvement in the 
field of education, of housing, and so 
on. After waiting seven years, we have not 
seen any movement in this area. For the 
corporations now to enunciate principles 
is, I think, dishonest and immoral. They 
claim that they do not support racist policy 
in South Africa--I think that their very 
presence there is based on a racist policy and 
on exploitation: they get the highest return 
for their investment and their money because 
of discrimination and black exploitation. One 
of the things your companies say is that they 
pay their employees twice or three times as 
much as South African companies pay theirs. 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Five Elements Of A Program To 
“Institutionalize” Corporate Social Responsibility 


The following article by Phil Mullins draws on a 
recent Center research program focusing on the 
“institutionalization”’ of corporate social responsibility. 
Papers on each of the five elements of institutionaliza- 
tion described in these brief remarks are being prepared 
for publication in the Center’s Occassional Paper Series. 


How can a large corporation “‘institutionalize” 
corporate social responsibility? The common pattern 
for approaching this objective in American business is 
to rely on one or a few persons at the top of an 
organization for the corporation’s posture and policies 
concerning corporate social responsibility. “Institution- 
alization” is thus understood and treated as a top level 
personnel matter. The need for support from top 
organizational leadership will always be important; yet 
in a pluralistic society in a period of rapid social change 
it has become very important to develop a more com- 
prehensive program promoting the recognition of social 
aspects of decisions at many levels in the organization. 
Such a program must “institutionalize” social respon- 
sibility by orienting elements of organizational structure 
and practice to attend to shifting social values as key 
factors shaping organizational response. Below are 
outlined five interrelated components which provide a 
conceptual basis for this broadly defined view of insti- 
tutionalization. 


1. Social Value Systems Analysis: An analytical process 
identifying and classifying social values and their shift- 
ing combinations operative in society can provide the 
basis for a comprehensive common understanding of the 
social environment in which an organization functions. 
The analytical framework developed in a recent Center 
research project identifies social values and places them 
in a coherent pattern or system of values; such value 
systems undergird a given perspective on, or way of res- 
ponding to a social issue. This value system framework 
can be used to articulate the multiple perspectives which 
might inform particular organizational decisions: it can 
be used to help discriminate among policy alternatives. 
Most importantly, it can be used to facilitate communi- 
cation and discussion among policy makers of policy issues 
in social value terms. 


2. Policy As Process: Organizational policy statements 
can be formulated in process terms in order to provide 
a flexible, more responsive approach to particular situ- 
ations governed by a given policy. A traditional rule- 
setting approach to policy formation categorically 
specifies the outcome of policy. Policies stated in 
process terms articulate the steps a decision maker will 
follow in making a decision rather than the necessary 
outcome of the decision. This approach not only 
allows flexibility but also provides a basis for incorpor- 
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But what is the basis for comparison? If a 
South African company is paying black labor 
$50.00 a month and an American corporation ~ 
is paying it $100.00 a month--indeed, it is 
double the amount a South African company 
is paying, but it is still below the poverty line. 
Finally, I don’t think that the American 
corporations have ever contributed anything 
to hastening social change. What I say very 
gladly is that your presence there is under- 
girding the South African system, which is a 
system of apartheid. Corporations have said 
that we will suffer if they leave--what right 
have they to tell us what will happen to us 
if they are not there? 
What is your reaction to Ambassador 
Young’s visit to South Africa? 


Let me first say that the change of U.S. 
administrations--and Andrew Young’s 
appointment--was welcomed by blacks 

there. But what we are looking for now 

is real, positive action by the administra- 
tion. The things Andrew Young is saying 

are nice to say and they give moral strength 
to blacks and encouragement in their strug- 
gles and so on. While welcoming his appoint- 
ment, we are nevertheless tired of all this 
talking--the time has come when the United 
States government must. make up its mind 
where it stands with regards to the black pop- 
ulation in Southern Africa. This is what we 
are looking for. We want to see a translation-- 
action rather than words. They were talking 
about sanctions in the U.N., and yet the 
United States is buying Rhodesian chrome 
via South Africa. Furthermore, American 
banks continue to make direct loans to the 
South African government-- 150 million last 
year--which operates on an apartheid system. 


What are some of the strategies for change as 
you see them? 


If you are looking for peaceful change--and 

I have been dedicated to peaceful change all 
my life--the only possible means for pushing 
towards such change lies with economics. 
Economic pressures are the only ones that 

can possibly bring peaceful change--which 
means exercising purchasing-power and work- 
power to effect it. 

This leads naturally into an area in which you 
are deeply involved: the labor movement. What 
is the status of the black labor movement in 
South Africa and in what ways can labor unions 
in this country respond to this situation? 


The labor unions in South Africa are in a dif- 
ficult situtation; only white labor unions are 


truly recognized and have any bargaining power. 


Therefore, the Iron and Steel Mining Union-- 
which is the biggest in South Africa--is white 
and controls work in the mines. The so-called 
“Colored Unions” are recognized in terms of 
the Industrial Conciliation Act but have no 
bargaining power at all, so that the question 


of real bargaining in South Africa is irrelevant 
insofar as our workers are concerned. 

Many companies operating in South Africa 
are operating here--the labor movement within 
the corporation in this country can certainly 
do something in terms of pressuring manage- 
ment about their presence and activities in 
South Africa. 

Alan, could you, in closing, please summarize your 
your feelings about the American Church as 
regards this issue? 


I find so many people in the United States who 
really believe that they are Christians and that 
they are operating on a Christian ethics, and yet 
what I find extremely strange is that on issues 
which involve Christian ethics, the Church in 
the United States is not prepared to make a de- 
cision. Many times I have heard Americans say 
to me, ‘What would you like us to decide?: I 
answer by saying, “‘No, this is not my right--this 
is your obligation, your Christian responsibility.” 
The question of the presence of Church money 
in corporations and in banks that are under- 
girding the South African system, and making 
direct loans to the South African government-- 
I think that it is in this field that we need a de- 
cision from the Church one way or the other. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


CHINA POLICY: OLD PROBLEMS AND NEW 
CHALLENGES. A. Doak Barnett. The Brookings 
Institution. Washington, D.C., 1977. 


A. Doak Barnett, a senior fellow at The Brookings 
Institution and a respected scholar of Chinese affairs, 
presents a thoughtful and provocative analysis of U.S./ 
Chinese relations in this treatise. 

Barnett traces the political, economic and ideologi- 
cal factors which have shifted the Sino-American atmos- 
phere from one of hostility and contempt toward tenta- 
tive negotiation and cautious hope for detente. The 
author discusses events of the past two decades within 
the two nations and the effects they have had on the 
world balance of power. Within China, the Cultural 
Revolution, the Sino-Soviet split and the power struggle 
following the deaths of Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung 
have made the Chinese receptive to American interest. 
In America, the dissension caused by the Vietnam War, 
the fall of the Nixon Administration and Soviet-U:S. 
attempts at detente have warmed the heretofore bitter 
political climate toward negotiation with China. 

Barnett carefully qualifies these assessments with a 
shrewd appraisal of the worldwide power balance. 
Future relations with the People’s Republic of China 
will be strongly influenced by the Soviets and Japanese, 
as well as actions of the “lesser” powers of Asia--North 
and South Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia, Taiwan. The issue 
of Taiwan—U.S. recognition and military and economic 
support for the Nationalists—Barnett argues, is the most 
sensitive subject between the U.S. and the People’s 
Republic of China. It is the resolution of this issue, along 
with other ticklish areas such as arms control and U.S. 
military presence in Asia, which will determine the suc- 
cess of Sino-American relations in the future. 


Carla Harkness 
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ating desired values into policy. Prescribed steps for 
making a decision in a decision tree format can directly 
reflect chosen social values in a prioritized order. Policy 
expressed in such a processive mode can effectively re- 
late staff and line management functions in a given policy 
area and can provide an effective basis for management 
control and documentation of decisions. 
3. The Social Issue Life Cycle Approach: Because most 
questions of corporate social responsibility are related 
to identifiable social issues, a management approach to 
issues in life cycle terms is a very useful management 
tool. Social issues are re-defined over time; these 
changes can be clearly understood in terms of shifting 
relationships between underlying social value systems. 
Social issues also mature over time, even as they are re- 
defined. The impact on an organization of a social issue 
understood in terms of a life cycle curve can be identi- 
fied, analyzed, predicted and therefore “managed.” 
Social value systems analysis and a social issue life cycle 
approach can be combined to provide the management 
of an organization with a penetrating common under- 
standing of issues impacting an organization. 


4. A Social Information System: A continuing, systema- 
tic flow of social information for organizational decision 
makers provides a critical balancing perspective on the 
normal financial information available to decision 
makers. Social information is the integral supporting 
element upon which value systems analysis, social issue 
life cycle monitoring, and processive policy formation 
are grounded. A social information system can be deve- 
loped which employs existing organizational staff; social 
information gathering thus becomes a mechanism pro- 
viding a common understanding among personnel as well 
as a means of placing financial information in a broad 
social context. 


5. A Participative Management Style: Achieving involve- 
ment of persons at many levels in an organization in 
setting goals and policies facilitates the implementation 
of such policies. Involvement promotes common under- 
standing within an organization and a favorable morale. 
It encourages realistic target setting and quick recogni- 
tion of trade-offs between competing goals. 

These five ideas can form the conceptual basis for a 
new form of corporate response to the social environ- 
ment. They are an articulated series of inter-related 
themes which can undergird a program for implementa- 
tion within an organization. With creative management, 
progress toward putting such ideas into practice can be 
undertaken on a step-by-step basis by an organization 


seriously interested in promoting corporate social respon- 


sibility. 


FOOD FIRST: BEYOND THE MYTH OF SCARCITY. 
Frances Moore Lappé and Joseph Collins. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Boston, 1977. 


Amid all the doomsday prophecies of worldwide 
starvation, it is not only surprising, but heartening, to 
find a book which espouses hope for alleviating the 
tragic problems of malnutrition and starvation. The pre- 


mise of this remarkable book is quite simple: every coun- 


try has the capacity to feed itself. 
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In a question-and-answer format, Frances Moore 
Lappé and Joseph Collins address common inquiries 

and myths about the world’s food supply. Their analy- 

sis of the situation centers on economic problems of 
distribution and disparities of income due to colonialism, 
rather than on the previously held theory of food scarcity. 
The authors contend that there is quite enough food 
being grown right now to feed the world, were it 

possible to distribute it equitably. 


Lappé (who also authored DIET FOR A SMALL 
PLANET) and Collins also discuss the value of U.S. 
food aid programs, the role of technology in subsis- 
tence agriculture and the emergence of the “global 
supermarket” which is accentuating the inequity of 
food distribution. This book is an excellent intro- 
duction to the problems of world hunger and malnu- 
trition. It provides the reader with many provocative 
ideas and theories about both the causes and possible 
remedies to the world hunger problem. 

Carla Harkness 


POLICY, ETHICS AND ORGANIZATIONS: 
SOME CLARIFICATIONS 


Jim Donahue of the Center staff critically comments on 
some of the presuppositions of ethicists concerning ethical 
reflection on issues of public policy. 


As professional philosophical and theological ethicists 
have turned their attention in recent years to the ethical 
questions of public policy issues, birth has been given to 
a new sub-discipline within ethics referred to as “‘policy 
ethics.” This movement reflects a significant and laudable 
attempt by academic ethicists to move ethics from the 
level of abstract analysis to a level in which analysis is 
tied in with practical application to concrete human is- 
sues; there are, nevertheless, some problematic conceptual 
biases taking root in the emerging body of policy ethics 
literature. Such biases are potentially limiting to the use- 
fulness of policy ethics as a tool for effectively addressing 
social policy questions. The remarks below analyze one of 
these conceptual biases and suggest an alternative perspec- 
tive on the scope of ethics in the public policy domain. 

The categorical distinctions employed by many ethi- 
cists locate policy ethics under the rubric of normative 
ethics which is strictly distinguished from meta-ethics . 


(Continued on Page 4) 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary, it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins and Ken Butigan in conjunction 
with the following staff members of CESP: Fred Twinning, 
Jim Donohue and Carla Harkness. 
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(See, for example, Jonsen and Butler’s “Public Ethics 
and Policy Making,”’ Hastings Center Report, August, 
1975). Policy ethics as a normative ethics is concerned 
with ‘“‘determining the critical satisfactoriness of a set 
of obligations and values which pertain to the sphere 


of the social and political processes,” (William Frankena, 


Ethics, Page 5). Meta-ethics, on the other hand, is not 
concerned with such “critical satisfactoriness” but with 
“answering the logical, epistemological or semantical 
questions about moral judgments” (Frankena, Page 3): 
This strict distinction limits discussion of what consti- 
tutes policy ethics to a rather narrowly defined set of 
categories and variables; it seems to separate questions 
about appropriate values for policy from the perspec- 
tives, commitments and values of those who make or 
are served by policy. The way policy makers and those 
affected by policy understand moral imperatives is 
through a holistic perspective in which norms, princi- 
ples and perception are integrally related. Any frame- 
work for reflecting on and evaluating policy needs to 
have the capacity to identify and represent values im- 
plied in policy (or competing policy alternatives) in an 
holistic fashion. Discussions of the satisfactoriness of 
abstract principles are groundless unless they can be 
integrated with the commitmental fabric (the meta- 
ethical domain) of actual human existence. 


ETHICS & POLICY 


The dichotomous mode of ethical reflection (i.e., the 
meta-ethical/normative ethics distinction) leads in policy 
ethics (understood as a normative ethics) to the proble- 
matic distinction between policies and the policy process. 
When one is concerned altogether with the “critical satis- 
factoriness” of moral principles, then the scope of policy 
ethical reflection can be handily tailored to the investi- 
gation of a single policy issue or class of issues. What is 
lacking in such exclusively problem specific analysis is 
consideration of the process of decision-making--the actual 
social, political and institutional realities which affect the 
way policies are defined, understood and developed. Only 
by attending to this broader “meta-ethical” context of 
policy-making can policy ethics discern, illumine and sug- 
gest alternatives to the actual moral values operative in an 
organization. Only with such a comprehensive focus can a 
policy ethics serve to clarify alternatives and promote well 
considered choices among policy makers. 

In sum, for policy issues to be properly analyzed in 
ethical perspective it is necessary to broaden the scope 
of the policy ethicist’s framework. What is needed can 
perhaps more precisely be called an organizational ethics 
in addition to a policy ethics. The pervasiveness of organi- 
zational life today is such that any ethical analysis of pol- 
icy questions must employ a method that places such 
questions within an organizational milieu. 
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Ina recent interview with CESP staff members, Carla Harkness and Ken Butigan, Donovan Smucker, an ethicist 
teaching at Conrad Grebel College of the University of Waterloo in Ontario, discussed the implications of the current 
French separatist movement in Canada. Currently, Smucker is a visiting scholar at the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy and the Graduate Theological Union. 


CENTER URGES NEW CHURCH 
INITIATIVE ON WORLD HUNGER 


One of the important objectives of the Center’s 2/2 year 
old project which has been developing curriculum resources 
on global issues has been to search for new action alterna- 
tives on world hunger. One such alternative was presented 
by Fred Twining, Executive Director of the Center, to the 
Advisory Commission on Hunger of the United Church of 
Christ at its meeting in Cincinnati in mid January, 1978. 

A workbook on information and ideas entitled 
“Multinational Agribusiness and the Church”’ was pre- 
pared by the Center staff for this meeting. It presents 
bases for ethical analysis of hunger problems and a survey 
of past and current foreign assistance policies and actions 
intended to increase productivity of small farmers in 
developing countries. The workbook focuses on the situa- 
tion in Mexico, where it is clear that large productivity 
increases can be achieved by small farmers on land that 
they already control. U.S. policy toward Mexico is now 
being influenced by the continuing influx into this 
country of undocumented aliens from Mexico; this influx 
is a direct result of the situation in the farming villages 
of Mexico’s central highlands. Mexican problems are 
thus increasingly becoming problems of the United States. 
The workbook analyzes this state of affairs and outlines 
a significant role which the church can play in devising 
new solutions for such problems. Copies of the workbook 
are available for $4 per copy from the Center. 

The following resolution summarizes the actions 
recommended by the Hunger Commission of the United 
Church of Christ at their recent meeting in which this 
workbook was used. 


In an attempt to review and update the United Church 
of Christ’s response to the world food crisis, we have 
sensed the absence of significant progress by governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies, multinational corpora- 
tions, universities, and other private agencies — their 
failure to take many of the steps to achieve social justice 
for small farmers, on which there is broad agreement. 

In view of this absence of progress, an active, agressive 
and high-priority role for the UCC and the ecumenical 
family of churches on food and development issues, is 


(Continued on Page 3) 


CESP: Would you give us a little background on the 
Quebec separatist movement? 


DS: Like most ancient conflicts it has deep layers of 
memory in it. In the 18th century the French were mili- 
tarily defeated by the British on the Plains of Abraham 

in Quebec. However, the French culture, religion and 
language were permitted to remain. This concession was 

a result of the threat of anti-monarchial democracy and 
Republicanism in the American colonies. So, on one 

level, Quebec has developed a tradition of French culture 
and Catholic dissent. However, the French (nearly 5/6 of 
the population) were economically subordinated and kept 
by the English in the lower strata of occupation and class 
groupings. The hostility which grew out of this situation 
was fueled by re-tribalizing nationalist movements. The 
feeling grew into a separatist movement which has, in turn, 
splintered into two distinct branches— the moderate PQ 
(Partie Quebecois) headed by Premier Rene Levesque, who 
formed the government in 1977, and the FLT (Federation 
for the Liberation of Quebec), a terrorist organization, now 
passive and quiet. Combining Marxism and nationalism, 
the FLQ kidnappings of 1970 created a major national 
crisis. 

CESP: How widespared is French nationalism throughout 
Canada? Is it primarily a Quebec phenomenon? 


DS: It is essentially a Quebec phenomenon and in that 
respect differes from the U.S. Black/Chicano situation. 
There has been the Acadian-French community in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, a second group of French 
who accept cultural pluralism; but the concept of French 
separatism is unique to Quebec. With the passage of Bill 
101 (making French the official language of commerce, 
politics and education), the feeling of nationalism is grow- 
ing stronger. 


CESP: Is Quebec economically able to stand alone? 


DS: It’s not clear. However, Quebec is rich in natural 
resources and it is developing the huge James Bay hydro- 
electric project for the U.S. Quebec is large both in popu- 
lation and geographical area — it contains nearly a quarter 
of Canada’s population. 


CESP: What historical forces are operating now to push 
the separatist movement? 


DS: The feedback from history includes the centry-old 
clash of British and French imperialism ending in an 
embittered military solution; the Protestant (English) 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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and Catholic (French) conflict; the resentment of one 
million Anglophiles of Quebec who are the managers 

of commerce and industry; the tempting model of the 
American Revolution to which Premier Levesque refer- 
red in his speech to the New York bankers; the long 
alienation from the France of the secular Enlightenment 
and the French Revolution, ending with DeGaulle’s “Viva 
Quebec Libre” and Valery d’Estang’s recent red carpet 
treatment of Levesque in Paris; the model of the Common 
Market where the Parti Quebecois people say that they 
want to be politically separated, but economically inter- 
dependent with Canada (or what remains after separation) 
and the U.S.; and, finally, the alarm in Washington and 
New York about the possibility of an unstable extremist 
government in North America—hence, an invitation to 
Prime Minister Trudeau to address Congress and beef up 
Canada’s military establishment. 


CESP: What effect would Quebec separation have on 
the rest of the country? 


DS: Professor Granatstein of York University in Toronto, 
a major student of Canadian history, thinks that such a 
move could very well break up Canada as follows: first, 
the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland, and New Brunswick) would be 
physically separated from the rest of the country by a 
land corridor. They have always been closer, functionally, 
to Boston and London rather than Toronto and Montreal, 
and this would make that division more pronounced. They 
would be pulled toward the U.S. Secondly, Alberta is 
dominated by Texas-oil types — they might be expected 
to grow closer to U.S. interests. Finally, British Columbia 


is clearly more integrated with Seattle and San Francisco 
than it is with Toronto and Montreal. If Quebec separated, 
economic ties — rather than an increasingly ephemeral 
“unity” — would dominate. It would be a terrifying 
moment for the national integrity of Canada. 


CESP: What would Quebec gain by separation from 
Canada? 


DS: It would not gain economically — in fact, it would 
lose economically, as indicated by the number of compa- 
nies that have left Quebec since the installment of the 
Parti Quebecois government, principally because of the 
instability of the situation. Levesque and others have 
said that they would increasingly trade with the United 
States, and yet the US government — and American 
companies in general — have indicated that they prefer 
aunited Canada. Culturally, Quebec would gain some- 
thing, but only in degree. In Quebec there is already 
a vigorous French culture, indicated by its French 
universities, theatre, and media, as well as the strong bi- 
lingualism present there. Separation would leave 
Quebec a more compact, defensive, tighter French 
culture isolated in a huge North-American (English- 
speaking) sea. 


CESP: Is there a “Northern Ireland” in the making in 
Canada? 


DS: Initially, Pierre Trudeau said that he would not 

think of using any force in this situation. Recently, he 
made the strong statement that if the Separatists used 
illegal methods of separation (as against Levesque’s in- 
tention that Quebec will separate only if a referendum 
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vote supports that — similar to the referendum concern- 
ing membership in the Common Market), then force may 
be necessary. The question is: Is Rene Levesque Canada’s 
Kerensky or Canada’s Lenin? Let us suppose for a mo- 
ment that there emerges a large group of angry French- 
nationalists who announce, ‘“‘We do not accept the softer 
progress of democracy. We are going to set up a para- 
military terrorist (a la PLO) government, and make it so 
painful for Canada to keep Quebec that it will be glad to 
see Quebec separate in order to have peace.” We might, 
then, have a “Northern Ireland” situation. It would not 
happen with Levesque. He has said that he is a total 
pacifist — but, unfortuantely, Rene could be gotten rid 
of. We know that in politics you can unleash historical 
forces which you cannot control. 


CESP: Is there an ethical foundation for the separatist 
movement’s demand for separation, particularly in light 
of the fact that a poll taken least July announced that 
70% of the people of Quebec did not favor separation? 


DS: The general question has been a dilemma in public 
policy. At the end of World War I, Woodrow Wilson ad- 
vocated the self-determination of nations, encouraging 
the balkanization which led to the creation of Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania and several tiny states. It was thought 
that, in being fair to ethnic identity, formerly large 
countries had to be divided. This led, however, to isola- 
tion and frightening vulnerability before the Nazi on- 
slaught during the Second World War. 


I am more impressed with a federal union which has com- 
passion and concern for diverse groups — that is, one 
which has a pluralistic vision. I think one can have a 
good deal of ethnic expression without needing a totally 
separate country which creates the myths of nationalism — 
for example, that the French are qualitatively different 
than the English or Italians or Swedes. The more particu- 
lar question you are asking raises the issue of the minori- 
ties (as over against the French population) which reside 
in Quebec. Besides the English-speaking population, there 
is a large Italian population (at least 500,000 persons), as 
well as Germans, and, perhaps most significant, large 
numbers of Native Americans, who regard the French 
influence as warily as the English domination. There is, 
then, the ethical question of whether or not the national- 
istic “tribalism” of the French Canadian would serve to 
promote such diverse ethnic expressions. 


The answer, I think, lies not with division and isolation, 
but with federation which promotes genuine pluralism. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary, it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 

It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Phil Mullins and Ken Butigan in conjunction 
with the following staff members of CESP: Fred Twinning, 
Jim Donahue and Carla Harkness. 
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urgently needed. We believe that increasing small farmer 
productivity is crucial to make food available at lower 
cost for both the rural and urban poor, thus contributing 
to reducing rates of population growth and reduction of 
human suffering. 

We recommend that the United Church Board for 
World Ministries implement concrete actions designed to 
increase the productivity of small farmers in developing 
countries. Specific interrelated recommended actions are: 


e Develop a process of acquiring information and 
knowledge of the needs of small farmers, design- 
ing and implementing alternative systems, which 
can better serve those needs, and operating or 
facilitating prototypes of constructive action at 
the community level. This process should utilize 
the talent and expertise of UCC ministerial, 
mission and lay members in the process. 


— Provide help in the process of creating orga- 
nizational networks, extending from village 
level to regional, national and international 
sources of participation in systems of support 
for small farmers. This network would be 
concerned with multiple needs for agricul- 
tural inputs — advice, credit, fertilizer, 
seeds, etc. 


— Provide help in the process of creating 
marketing capabilities capable of providing 
low-cost food for the urban poor from the 
food surpluses generated by the increased 
productivity of small farmers. 


e Review the work of church-related development 
agencies with an eye to recommending measures 
of increasing systemic support of small farmers. 


e Monitor the policies of the U.S. Government 
(for example, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development) and of inter-governmental organi- 
zations (for example, The World Bank) to 
understand better their impacts on small farm- 
ers and how to improve their effectiveness. 


e Monitor the policies of multinational, and other 
large corporations, regarding their impacts, nega- 
tive and positive, on systems of support of in- 
creased small farmer productivity. Present such 
corporations with constructive and specific 
challenges, wherever possible. This should be 
done so as to utilize church related resources, 
such as the Interfaith Center on Corporate 
Responsibility, where appropriate. 


e Study and resolve the question of whether the 
scope of these initiatives should be country- 
specific. If the country-specific approach is 
adopted, further consideration is needed to de- 
termine whether Mexico, the example we 
reviewed, and/or other countries should be 
selected. 


e Request that the World Hunger Working Group 
be called upon to plan and direct implementation 
of these recommendations, drawing support from 
within and outside the denominations. 
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GLOBAL ISSUES SERIES EXPANDED 


For over two years the Center has sponsored a curricu- 
lum development project which has undertaken research 
world hunger and related global issues. In the Spring of 
1977, the Center published four “‘core”’ units of an adult 
education seminar series titled “Ethics for a Crowded 
World” produced in this program. Sections of the core 
units workbook (including introduction) are: ‘Ethical 
Analysis: An Introduction;” “World Population;” ‘World 
Income Distribution;” “World Agriculture;” and “Inter- 
national Development”. Recently, with the support of a 
grant from the Division of Higher Education and Ministry 
of the United Methodist Church, six ‘‘supplemental”’ units 
have been added to the series. Titles of the new units and 
a sketch of their contents follow: 

—Nutrition and Health — Examines the nutritional 
adequacy of diets and world health issues in ethical 
terms; 

—Women in Development — Treats the critical role of 
women in the development process; 

~Ecology and Development — Presents global ecology 
problems and the trade-offs faced by develping countries; 

~Energy and Development — Examines global energy 
issues and their relation to world development and U.S. 
policies; 

—Limits to Growth — Outlines divergent positions on 
the growth issue; 

—Case Studies in Development — Compares develop- 
ment history and consequences in Mexico, China and 
India in terms of the issues treated in the series. 

Copies of the Core units workbook are available for 
$5.00/workbook (10% discount for 10 or more copies); 
supplemental units are available in desired combinations 
at $1.50/unit (10% discount for 10 or more copies). A 
spiral bound edition of all units is $11.00. Direct inquiries 
to CES P, 2465 LeConte, Berkeley, CA 94709. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


Health and the Developing World, John Bryant, M.D., 
Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 1969. 

Although this book is somewhat dated, it still merits 
careful attention from anyone interested in health prob- 
lems in the developing world. The book opens with several 
scenarios drawn from around the world, each portraying a 
victim of a different tropical disease. This approach enables 
the reader to visualize how different the environment and 
problems of the developing world are from our own. Fol- 
lowing this, there is a general discussion of health problems 
faced in the developing world with a special focus on the 
tragic incidence of disease among children. 

Other issues also examined include health policy 
questions, difficulties of providing enough health care 
facilities and trained personnel, and the role of doner 
agencies. Tables charting a variety of data — incidence of 
specific diseases, health expenditures, ratios of medical 
personnel to population, etc. — appear throughout the 
book. 

Bryant’s work provides an insightful look at the health 
problems and their possible solutions in the developing 
world. 


— Carla Harkness 
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BOOK BRIEFS Continued 


A House Divided: South Africa’s Uncertain Future, John 
de St. Jorre, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York, 1977. 

There is a commonly expressed sentiment in South 
Africa today that its present situation is “catastrophic 
but not yet serious.” In his book A House Divided: South 
Africa’s Uncertain Future, John de St. Jorre crisply details 
the numerous variables which contribute to this national 
uncertainty. He does not analyze the apartheid system 
itself (or, as it is now called by the government, “separate 
development”’) — rather, de St. Jorre reveals the complex 
and dangerous game of chess that this exclusivist policy 
has provoked. 

Though composed of both verligtes (those open to 
change within carefully defined limits) and verkramptes 
(right-wing radicals), the ruling minority is firmly united 
on two issues: maintaining the identity of the nation and 
the right of the Afrikaners to be in Africa. Consequently — 
outnumbered as they are by the black majority four to 
one — the Afrikaners continually juggle domestic and 
foreign elements to maintain their position. These factors 
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include: the visibly evident black consciousness movement 
(manifest overtly in the lengthy strike in Durban and the 
1976 Soweto riots); the increasingly ambiguous situation 
of coloured and Asian populations; the United States’ 
growing distrust of South Africa’s racial policies; Mozam- 
bique’s recent independence; the abortive incursion into 
Angola; South Africa’s economic dependence on first- 
world nations; the growing hostility which the other 
African countries feel towards their southern neighbor; 
and the increasing defiance of the Church to the govern- 
ment’s racial exclusivism. 


De St. Jorre methodically analyzes each of these and 
thereby delineates the precarious position of South 
Africa’s white government. Nevertheless, the author 
reports that “the volk as a whole has yet to be persuad- 
ed that it is in its own best interests to introduce sweep- 
ing changes in order to meet black demands.” In light of 
this, it is felt that alternatives which are considered — 
majority rule, federalism, confederalism, or partition — 
may never be activated if the present collision course 
between all opposing interests is maintained. 


— Ken Butigan 
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POLITICAL REFORM: A CRITIQUE ~CODES OF ETHICS 


Phil Mullins of the Center staff analyzes the intention 


The following extended review of Regulation of of codes of ethics in the following article. 


Political Campaigns — How Successful? a 
(Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, _ In recent years as more and more publicity has been 
1150 17th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20036. $2.00) given to matters of organizational and professional beha- 
is by Arthur Lipow. Lipow, an outspoken critic of vior, many groups have focused their attention upon the 
political reform, as these remarks reflect, is Director of codes of ethics or codes of professional conduct of their 
the Center’s Political Reform Evaluation Project. organization. Professional societies and organizations have 
appointed committees to take a new look at and revise 
The 1976 Presidential election saw the first test of existing codes to make them contemporary; they have 
the new system of state subsidies to candidates. It would tried to devise ways in which their codes can be more ef- 
be good to be able to report that the participants in this fectively emphasized with their constituents and taught 
AEI forum, the transcript of which is presented here, to those just becoming members of an organization or 
have been able to offer answers to the question posed in profession. While these activities are important, organiza- 
its title. But perhaps the best thing that can be said for tional and professional behavior can also be effectively 
the discussion is that it underlines the poverty of think- shaped by changing attitudes toward codes. 
ing of both the ‘reformers’ who are responsible for the When we think of codes we tend to regard them as a 
law and are now pressing for its extension to all Federal body of rules. The emphasis is upon not abridging the 
Statewide elections, as well as of many of those who op- tule. The keeping of the command or stipulated require- 
pose the ‘regulation of political campaigns.’ The critics of ment is a part of an obligation or duty which is fulfilled 
the law, in this case former Senator Eugene McCarthy by not engaging in certain practices. This proscriptive un- 
and Yale law professor Ralph K. Winter, snipe at it, derstanding of the code succeeds primarily in disvaluing 
often with devastating effect, but fail to come to grips these practices rather than in emphasizing the other side 
with the central issue which a system of state subsidized of the coin, the valuing of certain kinds of attitudes, re- 
politics raises. For, as the current Common Cause cam- sponses and understandings which an organization or pro- 
paign to reform the lobbying laws demonstrates, the re- fessional society wishes to stress as the good. 
gulation of campaigns can be understood only as one as- Of course codes can and are at times written with an 
pect of the regulation of all politics. What this means can affirmative focus. “Honor thy father and mother .. .” is 
be seen with chilling clarity in the recent demand of the a familiar affirmative formulation found in the biblical 
Federal Election Commission that the organization En- “Ten Commandments” However, for our somewhat hyper- 
vironmental Action submit news stories concerning the critical contemporary mindset, such a positive affirmation 
‘Dirty Dozen’ campaign to them in advance of their publi- in a code tends to be regarded as platitudinous. We want to 
cation in its newsletter in order to decide if they consti- stipulate what should not be done because we somehow 
tute a campaign expenditure. No less chilling is the FEC’s believe this better guides behavior. This prejudice does not 
citation of a group for failing to report as a campaign con- seem to be any more than a bias of our modern critical 
tribution the cost of a pamphlet ($137) merely listing an temper. 
incumbent candidate’s voting record. When codes are understood altogether in a proscriptive 
As for the reformers, represented here by Fred Werthei- way with an emphasis on not engaging in certain practices 
mer of Common Cause and Congressman John B. Anderson the vision behind the code as a whole is lost. Such a vision 
(Rep., Ill.), the exchange has the value of showing them as behind a code is the coherent pattern of value affirmations 
not only contemptuous of questions such as these but, not which is the essence of a group’s identity; it is the positive 
surprisingly, utterly immune to any evidence that their statement of purposes and loyalties which define the pro- 
pet panacea may have consequences other than those which fessional or organizational role. It is inducting persons into 
they originally claimed for it. For the reformers the root such a positive vision toward which all codes ultimately 
idea is that American politics is corrupted by private con- aim. A code is therefore at its best a guide for perception. 
tribution of money to politicians and candidates, and It creates in a shorthand form an apperceptive matrix which 
furthermore, that infusions of public money will somehow is grounded in the purposes, loyalties and valuings of an 
guarantee ‘competition’ in elections. Among other things, organization or profession. Even the prohibitions in a code 
it never seems to occur to them that competition between need to be understood in terms of the function of the code 
two brands of nearly identical soap makes little real differ- in guiding perception. A prohibition (a thou shall not) ex- 
ence to the consumer. Nor do they see that the kind of presses a limit to the positive vision defining identity. Its 
rapid turnover in politicians envisoned involves a greater intention is not merely to dis-value or rule out certain iso- 
emphasis on personality and non-issue, candidate-centered lated socially unacceptable acts, but to rule them out in re- 
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politics, and a weakening of the legislative branch of gov- 
ernment in favor of the executive and permanent bureau- 
cracy. In this connection, it is no accident that Common 
Cause President David Cohen has said, that he ‘leans’ to- 
ward an idea which is gaining favor today among political 
reformers: limitation on the number of terms which an 
elected representative may serve. The anti-democratic and 
oligarchical implications of this proposal need only be 
noted here. It is one more example of how poverty of 
understanding which underlies the politics of reform drives 
the reformers to search for one mechanical solution after 
another, each of which only compounds the sickness of 
American politics. 

As for the working of the system of Presidential 
subsidies under which all ‘private’ money is supposedly 
excluded (but not in reality, as the Carter campaign 
demonstrates) neither the reformers nor their critics 
touch upon what seems to be the most far-reaching and 
disastrous consequence: the way in which it places a pre- 
mium upon the ‘Imperial Presidency’ and the concomit- 
ant weakening of the national, Presidential, political 
parties. Nixon’s CRP is now institutionalized by a reform- 
er’s law which places sole financial control in the hands 
of the candidate. And the ideal candidate is, of course, — 
under the circumstances, the apotheosis of the reformer’s 
ideal: the ‘outsider’ beholden to none of the sinister 
‘special interests’ — i.e., accountable to no one - except 
an entirely mythical ‘people’. In this sense Senator 


McCarthy acidly notes, the ideal politician was Adolf Hitler. 


The extension of the system of state subsidies combined 
with a push toward a national primary system will, as 
Austin Ranney has pointed out, complete the breakdown 
of the party system — a point which can hardly bother 
the reformers whose hostility to political parties and all 
forms of organized politics underlies their reforms. The 
end result will be the utopia of present day reformers: a 
system of individual voters on the one hand and the 
government on the other, with an absence of organized 
parties which alone can make it possible for individuals 
to be powerful in modern society. 

Senator McCarthy touches upon some of these issues 
when he points out that the actions of the FEC are 
(a) in fact not independent of Congress, that is, of the pre- 
sent incumbents: and (b) are controlled by the partisan 
loyalties of the commissioners themselves who have re- 
peatedly split along party lines on various issues. Common 
Cause leader Wertheimer mumbles his discomfort at this, 
of course, saying that we ought to be “‘sensitive and con- 
cerned” about it but there is no indication that he under- 
stands or cares that this outcome was foreordained when 
a “bi-partisan” commission was set up by the very law 
his organization sponsored. Even more pathetic, although 
amusing in its own way, is the way in which, when pressed 
for examples of corruption under the previous system 
of campaign contributions, Wertheimer can only produce 
the examples of the sale of ambassadorships and the con- 
tributions of milk producers and of Mr. Ross Perot, none 
of which prove his point and are, in any case, laughable in 
their triviality. The idea that both major parties represent 
class interests and that political representatives see life 
through the same glasses as the dominant economic 
classes utterly escapes the understanding of the reformers. 
Like corner grocers doomed by the operation of economic 
forces whose effects they can see but not understand, the 
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reformers focus on the sinister ‘special interests’ whose 
money and ability to organize they see as the source of 


corruption in an otherwise viable system. Wealth does count 


in American politics and it does undermine democracy. 
But wealth and money are not identical, except from the 
vantage point of the middle class reformers of Common 


Cause. The power of wealth -- of General Motors or of the 
giant oil companies -- will be felt even without private cam- 


paign contributions. In equating and treating equally the 
contributions of rich individuals and large corporations 
and those of the ‘special interests’ which aggregate the 
contributions of hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of individuals whose ability to give only a few 
dollars is the only way to make their voices heard, the 
reformers make the wealthy and powerful even more 
powerful. Small contributions given individually to a 
candidate only affirm the impotence of the individual. 
The reformers’ belief that the equal impotence of all 

will make those now without political power powerful, 
must be understood as another expression of the sickness 
of American politics. This is the real subject -- the politics 
of reform -- which must be discussed before it is possible 
to answer the question put to the AEI panel, and it is 


only to be regretted that none of the participants addressed 


themselves to it. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


HOW THE OTHER HALF DIES: THE REAL REASONS 
FOR WORLD HUNGER by Susan George. (New Jersey: 
Allanheld, Osmun and Co., 1977). 


This book is another analysis of the causes of hunger, 
malnutrition and poverty which afflict over half the 
world’s population. Although the author employs a 
somewhat dramatic tone in presenting her case, she 
presents a well-documented case against current aid 
and development programs abroad. 

In a Lappé-like argument, Ms. George contends that 
world hunger is caused by an inequitable distribution, 
rather than a scarcity, of available meats, grains and 
vegetables. She attributes the perpetuation of the pover- 
ty syndrome to export-crop development and the tight, 
pervasive power of elites within the developing coun- 
tries. Agribusiness, as well as international aid agencies, 
worsen the economic situation of the peasant by making 
credit, education, advice, seeds, etc. available only to 
wealthy, landowning elites. 

Particularly interesting are the concluding chapters 
of the book which propose alternative actions for both 
individuals and relevant agencies to alter the destruc- 
tive patterns now affecting the developing world. Inter- 
estingly, Ms. George does not believe a reduction in the 
American consumption of beef will lessen hunger 
elsewhere. Rather, suggestions such as support of land 
reform in the developing world, development of syn- 
thetic and recyclable waste feeds for livestock, and en- 
couragement of agricultural cooperatives are posed. 

The book is a useful resource for those who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the politics of world hunger 
in the arenas of agribusiness, government and aid agen- 
cies, both in the United States and the developing 
world. 

Carla Harkness 
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Codes of Ethics (cont. from pg. 1) 


lation to what it positively means to have the kind of organi- 


zational or professional identity that is the essence sought. 
A prohibition in this sense describes the price of identity. 

When the essential function of a code as an apperceptive 
matrix referring to the positive vision of organizational or 
professional identity is lost, a code becomes a dead letter. 
It is for this reason that groups need on a reasonably regu- 
lar basis to go through the difficult process of re-making 
their codes. It is impossible to draw up a code without re- 
kindling — at least in the minds of those most directly 
responsible — the positive vision of organizational or pro- 
fessional activity upon which a code is based. 


THE ASSAULT ON WORLD POVERTY: PROBLEMS 
OF RURAL DEVELOPMENT, EDUCATION AND 
HEALTH, (Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press for The World Bank, 1975.). 

This volume contains a thorough and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the problems posed by poverty in the areas of 
development, education, and health. The book treats each 
area in turn with a discussion of current policy and its 
problems, existing programs and networks, and recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

The area of agricultural credit practices and problems, 
so important to subsistence farming, is treated in detail. 
Land reform and its impact on employment, productivity 
and policy is also discussed. World Bank involvement in 
each problem area is explained within each section. 

The sections dealing with education and health care- 
fully review current development efforts and suggest 
changes which might improve the lives of those in poverty. 
Poor health care is emphasized as a problem at the core 
of development failures. A health policy for the future is 
sketched which emphasizes clinic networks staffed primari- 
ly by paramedics. 

Statistical tables and charts detailing the extent of 
poverty and its manifestations — disease, infant mortality, 
and current expenditures to address the problem — are in 
each section of the book. This is an extremely informative 
overview and introduction to the problems experienced 
by the developing world; it is also a good source of ideas 
about the shape of future action in global development. 


—Carla Harkness 
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THE POLITICS OF STARVATION by Jack Shepherd. 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 


1975). 


Two things strike one when reading this account of 
the 1973 Ethiopian famine. The first is its formal resem- 
blance to Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s The Gulag Archipelago 
in its hypnotic barrage of numbers: the numbers of 
victims, those among the over 200,000 (a conservative 
estimate) who perished in this still recent disaster. The 
second is the intrigue, inefficiency, and corruption which 
combined to compound, with fatal consequences, this 
disaster in the Horn of Africa. 

Shepherd recounts, in astonishing detail, the manner 
in which Haile Selassie’s government “covered up” the 
damaging effects of both drought and famine, and how 
international relief organizations and foreign governments, 
including the United States, abetted in this fiction for the 
sake of “diplomatic agreements” and “national sovereignty” 
thus delaying desperately needed aid to a population in 
the grip of endemic starvation. Shepherd does indeed 
uncover the famine’s “political” nature, disclosing many 
instances of Ethiopian grain speculation (even as hundreds 
of thousands starved to death), an epidemic of strikes in 
the country’s port cities (thus disrupting the distribution 
of badly needed food once it began to arrive from interna- 
tional donors), and the ways in which the various relief 
organizations were often at counterproductive cross purposes. 

The author builds a strong case for unified monitoring 
and reaction to international catastrophies as well as a 
restructuring of international law and diplomacy with the 
intention of not allowing a given central government, 
which is out of touch with the needs of its people, to 
flaunt those needs either by silence or distortion under 
the pretext of “national sovereignty”. Short as this book is, 
its analysis is nevertheless extremely valuable if only be- 
cause it takes us behind the political scenes by revealing 
the potential and actual forces at play in the major interna- 
tional disaster, an especially important venture in a century 
littered with such tragedies. 


— Ken Butigan 


THE WAY OF DISCOVERY: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE THOUGHT OF MICHAEL POLANYI, Richard 
Gelwick, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1977). 

The thought of Michael Polanyi is one of the most 
complex, genuinely interdisciplinary philosophical pers- 
pectives to emerge in the twentieth century. Those inter- 
ested in the ethical analysis of policy issues will find both 
Polanyi’s critique of scientific objectivism and his socially 
based theory of human knowing to be helpful in sorting 
out methodological problems of applied ethics. The Way 
of Discovery is a timely, readable contribution to 
Polanyi studies which will undoubtably facilitate inquiries 
into Polanyi’s thought. Gelwick is a recognized Polanyi 
interpreter who made available the first collection of 
Polanyi’s non-scientific writing; this new book is the first 
comprehensive introduction to Polanyi’s philosophical 
stance. The author skillfully intertwines biographical 
information, an explanation of Polanyi’s central philoso- 
phical ideas, and an analysis of the scope and relevance of 
Polanyi’s perspective. 


— Phil Mullins 
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CENTER PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


The following publications are now available from the Style of Management, (6) Institutionalizing Corporate 
Center. To order, specify publication and quantity de- Social Responsibility 7A Summary. Each paper contains 
sired and remit with check or money order to CESP, “book brief” summaries of relevant sources. $15 for set 
Graduate Theological Union, 2465 Le Conte Avenue, of 6 papers; $3 each. 

Berkeley, CA 94709, or call (415) 841-9811, Ext. 30. 

Ethics for a Crowded World. Political Reform and the Regulation of Lobbying: The 


California Experience After Two Years. 


i 1 f global : / 
Seminar workbook addressing problems of globa Occasional paper written by Arthur Lipow, Director 


resource distribution in the developing world. Includes 


ten study units which contain background facts, discus- of the Center’s Political Reform Evaluation rey 
sions of ethical issues and action guides as well as world Lipow raises questions about who the California Po- 
study maps. May be purchased in “CORE” books litical Reform Act of 1974 has in fact affected. $1.00 


(chapters on Population, Income Distribution, Agricul- 
ture and International Development) for $5, or $11.00 


for all ten units. Ethics in the Corporate Policy Process: An Introduction 
Monograph which discusses components of a corpor- 
Center Paper Series on “Institutionalizing Corporate ate ethic. $1.00 


Social Responsibility”. 


Six papers developed from a senior management 


seminar with a large, multi-national corporation conduct- Political Reform in California: Evaluation and Perspective 
ed by the Center. Topics include (1) Social Value Systems Proceedings of a 1975 conference sponsored by the 
Analysis, (2) Social Values in the Corporate Policy Center’s Political Reform Evaluation Project and Institute 
Process, (3) The Social Issue Life Cycle, (4) A of Governmental Studies, University of California, Berke- 
Corporate Social Information System, (5) A Participative ley. $6.50 
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The ethical dilemmas of occupational physicians — those doctors who work in corporations, schools or industrial clinics - 
have received relatively little attention until the last decade. Then, in 1970 Congress passed and President Nixon signed into 
law the monumental Occupational Safety and Health Act, which attempts to insure safe and healthy workplaces for Americans. 
The hearings which led to this act catalogued many abuses in occupational medicine. The hearings also demonstrated a lack of 
consensus about what constitutes standard medical practice in industrial medicine and what ethical principles out to guide 


company doctors. The responses of the medical community 


to the challenges posed to their professional integrity have 
taken three forms. 


The National Association of Occupational Physicians 
responded by developing their first code of ethics. Pub- 
lished in 1976, the code attempted to clarify and develop 
clear professional standards to govern the practice of 
occupational medicine. A second response by occupa- 
tional physicians has been to appeal uncritically to the 
traditional model of patient care exemplified in solo 
practice. However, this approach ignored several key 
differences in the practice of occupational medicine. In 
the industrial setting for example, the patient does not 
have a free choice of physician and the prime function of 
occupational physicians is preventive medicine — an 
orientation not shared in the medical clinical model. The 
third response suggested that company doctors treat 
both company and worker as patients. The unique role 
of occupational physicians, the argument goes, is to treat 
the best interests of both management and worker. 

These three responses universally fail to account for the 
conflicts between the various roles occupational physicians 
assume. Two roles in particular — as physician and employ- 
ee — have accompanying obligations which frequently 
conflict. 

As physicians, company doctors are expected by both 
patient and society to exercise due care, show personal 
concern for the individual patient, and act on behalf of 
the patient’s best interests. Patient trust and physician fi- 
delity are presumed as a patient yields his or her well- 
being into another’s hands. 

As employees, company doctors face a slightly different 
set of role obligations. While physicians were hired to ren- 
der on-the-spot medical care, they were also expected to 
manage some of the company’s concerns about its work- 
force. How could worker absenteeism be reduced? Could 
the number of worker compensation claims be minimized? 
Physicians were expected by their employers to address 
these personnel and economic-planning agenda and use 
their medical expertise within a managerial role. 

Unwittingly perhaps, many occupational physicians 
have not seen the potential conflicts between the tradi- 
tional duties of patient care and these company expecta- 
tions. For example, a physician’s duties include informing 
patients if they are sick and taking or recommending ap- 
propriate action. However, management may expect the 
physician to refrain from informing workers — so that 
compensation cliams will not be filed, other workers will 


(Continued on Page 2) 


SOCIAL ISSUES IN GERMANY AND THE USS.: 
A CONTRAST 


“Tam happy to have the opportunity to make obser- 
vable comparisons between the German and American 
societies, especially in the field of social ethics,” said 
Wolfgang Marhold — a professor of theology at the 
University of Miinster, Germany, and the visiting scholar 
at the Center from January to August of this year — in 
an interview with CESP staff members. As a specialist in 
the sociology of religion, and as a staff member of the 
Institute for Christian Social Ethics in Munster, Dr. 
Marhold underlined the importance of charting the rela- 
tionship between America and Germany because each 
has influenced — and will continue to influence — the 
other, especially in terms of shared social issues. 

“The Free Speech Movement which initiated in the _ 
United States,” Marhold explained, “arrived in Germany * 
not long afterwards. There was an intense social conscious- 
ness in my country during the late 1960’s as a result. 
Students, churches, and even the government were very 
liberal. But now, just as the pendulum is swinging back 
from ‘social concern’ in America, so too is this happening 
in Germany. There are many reasons for this. Germany 
seems to be moving to the Right as a response to the ter- 
rorism which has hit the country in recent years. Also, 
there has been a preoccupation with “the individual” 
rather than the group, as there has been in America. This 
is reflected in the theology of our time. Now people are 
researching “The Theology of Joy’ and ‘The Theology 
of Play’ instead of social liberation topics.” 

The Institute where Dr. Marhold works concentrates 
on three areas: social ethics, applied social sciences, and 
the sociology of religion. Drawing on a strong tradition of 
what he calls “the industrial work of the church” — which 
is related to improving working conditions — the attempt 
is being made to raise the consciousness of students about 
social conditions, particularly in the work place. Related 
to this, Marhold envisions the possibility of joining social 
action with “group dynamics” and other “human poten- 
tial” skills which have been gaining ground in his country. 
“This,” he explained,” would expand the horizons of an 
individual-oriented procssed and would quite possibly 
bring two distinct social tendencies — other orientation 
and individual-orientation — together in a fruitful, organic 
union.” 
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THE SMALL FARMER 


IN MEXICO 


THE HUNGER POVERTY CYCLE IN MEXICO 
A NEW CENTER PROJECT 


Growing out of the Center’s seminar program on 
“Ethics for a Crowded World”, our staff is now prepar- 
ing a working document for persons and organizations 
who are seriously concerned about hunger and poverty 
in our world. The focus of this new paper is on “The 
Hunger-Poverty Cycle in Mexico.’ Such a “single 
country” approach adds reality and urgency — bases 
for immediate action. The paper traces a cycle that 
starts with the extremely low productivity of small 
farmers in rural Mexico. This low productivity is the 
basis for a highly unequal income distribution within 
Mexico which locks many millions in poverty and hunger. 
Poor, hungry people have large families; from their pers- 
pective it is important to have many children to help earn 
income and provide for their old age. High birth rates 
and low farm productivity lead to massive migration to 


Mexico’s cities and across the border to the United States. 


This cycle is leading to social disruption in Mexico — un- 
employment and underemployment is now about 50% — 
which will both reinforce the cycle and have serious ad- 
verse effects on U.S. economy and society. 

The paper presents fresh ideas on how to break the 
hunger-poverty cycle in Mexico. Experience of the 
Rockefeller Foundation in its work with small farmers 
in Puebla and Farm Centers International projects in 
Cheran and Patzcuaro are used as models which point 
to new approaches. We know that the “New Directions” 
foreign assistance legislation of the United States govern- 
ment puts great emphasis on the need for helping small 
farmers in developing countries. The current Humphrey- 
Zablocki bill in Congress continues to support “bottom 
up” strategies of development. Yet, government-to- 
government programs have proven to be ineffective in 
helping small farmers. It is our thesis that church mission 
programs, when re-directed into low cost, effective pro- 
grams for achieving systemic change in small scale agricul- 
ture, can make a major contribution toward breaking the 
hunger-poverty cycle in Mexico and provide models for 
use in other developing countries. Pre-publication copies 
of this working document are available in limited quanti- 
ties to Center members. Work to date has been supported 
by a grant from the Sisters of Loretto. 
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(Continued from Page 1 ) 
not become alarmed, inspections of the plant will not be 
made, and the worker will continue to work (although ill). 
Unfortunately, as Paul Brodeur’s Expendable Americans 
or Nicholas Ashford’s Crisis in the Workplace or the dilem- 
mas of California asbestos workers reveal, the worker- 
patient is often not informed. 

Thus, in the industrial setting, the physician tends not 
to exercise traditional patient duties because of strong 
counter-obligation owed the company. Further, the occu- 
pational physician, trying to juggle conflicting obligations 
to patient and company, tends to lose sight of the respon- 
sibilities of the profession toward society. Physician pro- 
fessional obligations — serving the public good rather than 
furthering the self-interests of the profession — are com- 
monly expressed by the physician’s commitment to up- 
hold standards of medical care in each interaction with a 
patient. The company doctor’s professional obligation 
as a physician thus lies clearly to patients — not to the 
company in which he or she is employed. Further ex- 
ploration of the implication of this professional commit- 
ment may help balance the occupational physician’s 
competing obligations. In the industrial setting, identify- 
ing conflicts of duty and then prioritizing their loyalties 
and responsibilities are essential tasks of conscientious 
physicians and their profession. Judith W. Kay 


ETHICISTS AND FOOD POLICY 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy, in conjunc- 
tion with the California Food Policy Project, is current- 
ly the co-sponsor of a project funded by the California 
Council for the Humanities in Public Policy focused 
on “The Search for Human Values underlying the 
Emerging California Food Policy Issue”. The purpose of 
the project is to examine the competing views of the 
current and future California food system. By bringing 
together various constituencies involved in the production 
and distribution of food in the state of California it is 
hoped that new perspectives can emerge that will lead to 
policy changes in food policy formulation. 

The project consists of a series of six weekend work- 
shops in which representatives of different sectors of 
the food system gather to address specific problems in 
the production and distribution of food in California. 
Present at the conferences include representatives from 
the farmers, farm labor, retailers, retail clerks, corporate 
farmers, wholesale distributors, processors and consumers. 
The precise role the Center. plays in the project is that 
of humanist coordinator, that is, focusing the value ques- 
tions that are inherent in the issues before the group and 
suggesting ways in which these questions might be pur- 
sued. 

The topics which the seminars investigate include: 
the need for a California Food Policy; the nutritional 
guidelines for such a policy; the role of government in 
the food policy formulation process; the relation of 
California food policy to broader national and interna- 
tional concerns. After the first two meetings of the 
Working group of 40 participants it is clear that the issue 
is an important one and one which is on the mind of 
many who are involved in food services. Through discus- 
sion and dialogue common perspectives and strategies 
are emerging which will lead hopefully to new and more 
equitable solutions to the crucial issues surrounding food. 
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CORPORATE RELOCATION: THE “YOUNGSTOWN” 
CASE 


On October 24, the Center co-sponsored a talk by 
David Olsen, of the New School for Democratic 
Management, on the closure (and relocation in the South) 
of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company’s Campbell 
work, in Ohio’s Mahoning Valley. Amid the widespread 
shock of the sudden closing on September 19, 1977 — 
which became known as “Black Monday” by the 4,000 
employees who lost their jobs — Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish groups in the area formed the “Ecumenical Coali- 
tion” which conceived of a plan for the workers and the 
community to buy the plant themselves and run it as a 
worker/community cooperative. 

Olsen explained that from January to August, 1978, 
The National Center for Economic Alternatives, with a 
grant from HUD, undertook a feasibility study of the 
proposed project. The study revealed that 1) the ripple- 
effect of the closure was seriously affecting over 50,000 
people in an area where there is little other heavy indus- 
try; 2) if the proposal were implemented, $500 million 
would be required to purchase and renovate the Campbell 
site; and 3) it would be in the interest of the federal gov- 
ernment to extend loan guarantees for this project as 
against the cost of increased unemployment, welfare pay- 
ments and job-retraining. * 

There are at least two negative factors, Olsen explained. 
The first: a merger between LTV Corp. and the larger 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube was approved in June by 
Attorney General Griffin Bell and will probably mean the 
end to the Campbell works’ potential markets. (One alter- 
native Olsen says is being proposed: the federal government 
would buy some of its steel from the plant). Secondly, there 
is general apathy among the rank-and-file workers them- 
selves about the plan largely, Olsen explained, because of 
its magnitude. 

“Whatever happens in the coming months,” Olsen said, 
“Y oungstown has raised to national visibility the issue of 


corporate relocation which can threaten whole communities. 


There is the growing threat of this happening, especially 
with multinational corporations pulling out of the 

United States to produce their goods in Third-World 
countries where they get tax breaks and don’t face increas- 
ing state and federal restrictions.” Olsen pointed out that 
legislatures in five states are working on bills which would 
require companies to announce their move two years in 
advance and would have to pay the localities for the increas- 
ed costs in unemployment and welfare payments. “Ironic- 
ally,” Olsen remarked, “‘this will probably hasten the trend 
to moving where there are fewer or no regulations.” 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making and 
theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It intends 
to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the univer- 
sity and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis 
for policy processes in corporate, governmental and public 
service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published periodically 
as a forum for various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of the GTU or its 
constituent members. This edition of ethics & policy was 
edited by Ken Butigan in conjunction with the following 
staff members of CESP: Fred Twining, and Carla Harkness. 


The Silent Revolution: Changing Values and Political 
Styles Among Western Publics, Ronald Inglehart, 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1977. 


This is an exciting study of social change which presents 
the results of extensive research carried on at the University 
of Michigan. Ronald Inglehart is a political scientist and 
this book is written from the perspective of the political 
impact of changing values. However, it is a study of chang- 
ing social values applicable to corporate social responsibili- 
ty, a major area of interest to the Center. The research 
methods used and the cross-cultural perspectives yield 
quantified results in a field where impressionistic interpre- 
tations are the rule. 

Inglehart’s conclusion is that basic value priorities in the 
U.S. and European countries seem to be changing as these 
societies move into a Post-Industrial phase of development. 
He presents survey data to support this conclusion, analyzes 
why these shifts are taking place, and predicts some con- 
sequences. He summarizes his conclusions as follows: 

“The process of change is not as ephemeral as the 

flow of events might suggest. Instead it appears to 

reflect a transformation of basic world-views. It 

seems to be taking place quite gradually but 

steadily, being rooted in the formative experien- 

ces of whole generation-units. Its symptoms 

manifest themselves in a variety of ways; some- 

times they are explosive, as was the case with the 

unexpected student rebellions of the late 1960’s. 

But if, as we believe, the change is a basic, long- 

term process, we cannot rely solely on the more 

blatant manifestations such as these to give an 

accurate picture of the scope and character of 

value change among Western publics. Mass sur- 

vey data offers a more systematic, if less sensa- 

tional, indication of what is happening. The 

evidence is still fragmentary, but a detailed ex- 

amination of available data suggests that some 

profoundly important changes are occurring.” 

(p. 21) 

He then takes the reader step by step through the data 
and analytical processes on which he bases his conclusions. 
His survey methods identify “materialist” and “post- 
materialist” value systems. Analysis of these data show that 
post-materialist values are held by more younger people 
than older people. This is not startling, but Inglehart’s 
analyses indicate that social and economic conditions af- 
fecting early life experience are important in shaping values 
retained throughout adulthood. He explains these pheno- 
mena using Abraham Maslow’s theory that there is a hierar- 
chy of needs related to conditions of survival. Those whose 
subsistence needs are fulfilled and have not experienced 
the “threat to survival” that wartime brings — conditions 
experienced in the formative years of today’s youth — 
tend to give high priority to “quality of life” values. In 
addition, higher education levels lead them to question 
existing authority and institutions. 

The full thrust of this book is difficult to capture in 
a brief review. Therefore, the Center has prepared a more 
extensive “book brief” of this volume in conjunction 
with its series of papers on “‘Institutionalizing Corporate 
Social Responsibility.” A copy of this brief is available 
to Center members on request. 


Fred Twining 
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CENTER STAFF ACTIVITIES 


CHARLES McCOY 

During the academic year 1977-78, Professor Charles 
S. McCoy, Director of the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy of the Graduate Theological Union, was the reci- 
pient of a Senior Lecturer and Research Award from 
The Fulbright Commission of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. From December to April and in the late sum- 
mer, he did research in Germany on the relation of 
federal theology to federal political philosophy, and 
from April to July he lectured and conducted a seminar 
on social ethics in the Theological Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Munster. 

While in Germany, Dr. McCoy also lectured at the 
University of Tubingen on “Ethik ftir eine organisierte 
Welt” and published an article in Evangelische Kommen- 
tare evaluating the Carter administration entitled “Die 
Erwartungen blieben noch unerfiillt.” 

Since returning to the United States, Charles and 
Margie McCoy have together given the Palmer Lectures at 
the University of Puget Sound. During the lectures, Margie 
was awarded the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters by 
the University. 


EDWIN M. EPSTEIN 

Edwin M. Epstein, Chairman of the Center’s Policy 
Council, and Professor of Business Administration at 
U.C. Berkeley, spent a quarter as Visiting Professor at 
Dartmouth, teaching Business Environments in April, 
1977. Epstein, who is also Chairman of the Political, 
Social and Legal Environments Group at U.C. School 
of Business Administration, was a fellow at the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for Scholars in Washington, 
D.C. for the past year. While there, he researched the 
role of business and labor unions in the American elec- 
toral process by interviewing Congress-persons and their 
staffs, members of the Federal Election Commission, and 
individuals in corporate, labor and trade associations. 


ARTHUR LIPOW 
The Center’s Director of the Political Reform Evalua- 
tion Project, Arthur Lipow, has been teaching in England 


for the past year and a half. Dr. Lipow is a visiting profes- 
sor in the Department of Politics at the University of 
Leeds. He is continuing his research of political reform in 
Britain, as well as the United States. Lipow, along with 
Center staff members Jim Fay and Edwin Epstein, is 
planning a reader on political reform to be published 
next year. 


CENTER HOSTS FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
COLLOQUIA 


This fall the Center hosted a series of colloquia on 
issues of ethical concern. The meetings were held on 
alternate Fridays beginning October 20, from 12:30 - 2. 
All interested GTU students and faculty, and Center 
members are encouraged to attend our bag lunch discus- 
sions. 

Several guest speakers have been scheduled for these 
sessions. David Rees, recently installed Senior Minister 
of First Congregational Church of Berkeley began the 
Colloquia Series on October 20, discussing his back- 
ground and experience in the areas of organizational 
ethics and church administration. 

Maureen Kelleher, issues coordinator of Network, ad- 
dressed the November 3 Session. Network is a lobbying 
organization in Washington, D.C. concerned with such 
issues as food policy, foreign policy, domestic economics, 
and criminal justice. 

On November 17, Jim Wright of the New School for 
Democratic Management was our guest. He is involved 
as a labor fellow for the school and has studied under Saul 
Alinsky and Straughton Lynd. His particular concern is 
the ethics of labor organizing. 

The topic for our December 1 Session will be the 
humanist perspective of the California Food Policy Project. 
Jim Donahue, Center research fellow and humanist coordi- 
nator for the project, will discuss the ethicists’ contribu- 
tions and observations of the Food Policy Seminars held 
to date. (See article on Food Policy Project in this issue). 
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From Protest to Policy: 
A Five Year Appraisal 


Upon joining the staff of the Center for Ethics and Soci 
found necessary to undertake was to come up with a ha 


al Policy in 1976, one of the first self-appointed assignments I 
ndy and brief statement describing the relationship between 


ethics and social policy. Indeed, I discovered early that most people would give me a very curious look when ] tole ne ] 
was associated with a research center that explored the ethical dimensions of social policy issues. What: ] thought 
the two were mutally exclusive,” was a typical remark I would hear. Some less cynical but still skeptical about the 


state of public affairs, would just shake their heads and wish 
me well, obviously seeing the task as one similar to that of 
David taking on Goliath. Today, five years after the 
inception of the Center, | am often met with the same 
responses — puzzled looks and curious inquiries. 

I mention these scenarios because I think that they are 
important for understanding and evaluating the work of the 
Center over the past five years. They point to one of the 
central problems that faces the Center and other similar 
groups in trying to develop acomprehensive understanding 
of the complex ethical problems of public policy: the lack of 
a fully explicated and publicly available coherent frame of 
reference within which moral discourse on social problems 
can be carried on. 

In short, the problem of ethics and social policy is one of 
linguistics, logic and perspective. It is linguistic in that there 
is no common language which allows people, though from 
diverse backgrounds and points of view, to use the same 
words and meanings in order to analyze pressing social 
issues. It involves logic because each participant in the 
public policy debate uses an analytic framework which 
employs its own intrinsic logic; those outside that 
framework have little familiarity with it. It is a perspectival 
problem because to address social issues in a 
comprehensive way requires multiple social, philosophical, 
and theological perspectives and experiences. 

Since its beginning the Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
has been committed to using a comprehensive method of 
analysis in its work. Referred to as the “Triadic Approach,” 
this method is based on the belief that an adequate 
understanding of any social issue requires a multi- 
perspectival analysis rendered by social ethicists, both 
philosophers and theologians; social scientists from the 
appropriate disciplines such as sociology, political science 
and economics; and policy makers, those who are involved 
daily in making decisions and implementing policy choices. 
In each project the Center has undertaken, it has sought to 
achieve this balanced approach. 

What has emerged in the Centers work over the past five 
years, as well as in other centers and academic 
environments throughout the United States, can most 
properly be called the creation of a new discipline or field of 
inquiry: Policy Ethics. Although this new field is in its 
incipient stages, it is clear that the Center’s work with the 
Triadic Approach has been both a reason for, as well as a 
result of, various changes that have been going on in each of 
the three component disciplines. As a way of articulating 
the shape of this emerging discipline, and as a way of 
locating and gauging the Center’s work and progress, it will 
be useful to look at some of these changes in language, logic 
and perspective. 


Social Ethics 


One of the central convictions that led to the founding of 
the Center was the firm belief that the traditional methods 
and assumptions out of which Social Ethics operated were 
simply inadequate in helping to find solutions to the pressing 
issues of our social world. Political reform movements, 
business and economic instability, hunger and poverty 
issues, organizational and institutional chaos in many 
forms, all demand analysis for which Social Ethics has 
serious methodological and conceptual limitations. These 
limitations include bifurcation between ethics as individual 
and social; the compartmentalization of ethical categories 
(i.e., descriptive, normative and meta-ethics); the 
separation of theory and practice; the disregard of power 
and conflict as ethical problems; pluralism; and the failure to 
address the moral character of institutions and 
organizations. These have all been important issues which 
the Center has been exploring. In our use of the Triadic 
Approach, we have attempted to investigate some of the 
assumptions and parameters of ethics in a search to 
construct new methodologies and analytic paradigms. The 
publications from various Center projects — including 
Ethics in the Corporate Policy Process, The Center Papers 
Series on “Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibil- 
ity”, Ethics for a Crowded World, “The Hunger/Poverty 
Cycle in Mexico” — each contain attempts to define, 
broaden and articulate these new parameters in Social 
Ethics. 

It is encouraging to see similar findings coming out of 
other centers across the country. The proliferation of 
Centers in Applied Ethics is evidence of an emerging 
awareness of the need to develop the area of Policy Ethics. 
The creation of funding agencies like the California Council 
for the Humanities in Public Policy, supported by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, and the formation 
of Policy and Ethics “working groups” in organizations such 
as the American Society of Christian Ethics and the 
American Academy of Religion, are other important factors 
moving in this direction. 


Social Sciences 


While it is hard to generalize about all of the social 
sciences, it is fair to say that many social scientists today see 
both the limitations of many of their own traditional 
methods of investigation and the need to devise new ways of 
investigating the social world. Like Social Ethicists, many 
social scientists have also been questioning some of their 
long held assumptions in their search for new answers to 


| the increasingly complex problems of human society. The 
very way that the social scientist sees his/her task is the key 
to this new critical questioning. This inquiry turns on such 
questions as: Are the social sciences committed to “value- 
free” analysis and objectively? Do they have an important 

advocacy role to play in the process of social change? Is 
'value-free analysis possible or discernable at all? What 
problems should the social sciences be investigating? These 
questions go to the heart of the social scientific perspective. 

Concern with foundations and methods have taken a 
central place in these disciplines of late. The debates 
between the empiricists and the theoriticians, discussions 
over the variety and uses of quantitative method, the values 
and biases of the researcher, the breadth and scope of the 
explored phenomenon and relevant data to be assembled 
have all become increasingly prominent issues to the social 
sciences. They all have had important implications for 
investigating ethics and public policy questions. 

The increase of cross-disciplinary endeavors among 
many disciplines — law and sociology, politics and 
economics, psychology and the policy sciences, to name 
just a few — point to anew shape for future explorations in 
the social sciences. The projects, publications, symposia 
and courses in which the Center has been engaged reflect 
the quest for developing new contours in these areas. 


Policy Making 


The effect that changing social environments has had 
upon policy makers has been a major factor in the 
emergence of policy ethics as a field of inquiry. Beginning 
with the political and social upheaval in this country during 
the 1960’s and continuing with the emergence of anew type 
of manager and policy maker in the 1970’s, the dynamics of 
public policy have changed. Organizations and institutions 
of all shapes, sizes and constituencies began to realize that 
many of the traditional tools of policy implementation 
suffered from serious limitations, both conceptual and 
methodological. Businesses were faced with issues of 
affirmative action, increased consumer awareness and 
demands, and thorny problems of international investment 
and expansion which they had never been faced with 
previously. Government agencies and political bodies were 
looking at a post-Watergate social climate and were faced 
with the task of constructing new internal regulations and of 
finding appropriate responses to new external restraints. In 
each of these shifting trends an ethical perspective which 
| was once clearly defined and commonly adhered to was 
now taking on finer nuances of subtlety and complexity. 
What was once black and white was now finer shades of 
gray. The need for mutual cooperation and shared 
explorations with other concerned groups became 
apparent. 

The initiative and enthusiasm of many leaders in various 
organizations in seeking new modes of policy formulation, 
and the particular stress of the value dimensions of policy 
issues, has led to the creation of several projects in which 
the Center has been involved. Policy makers, like ethicists 
and social scientists, saw the need to join with those of 
different expertise to search for new solutions to the vexing 


problems of the public order. The Corporate Ethics and 
Political Reform Projects of the Center were created as a 
direct result of requests by policy makers to engage in this 
search for new alternatives. These projects have led to the 
establishment of several concrete policy changes in some 
companies as well as the institutionalization of ongoing 
organizational groups that will continue to work on 
developing the multi-perspectival understanding which the 
problems require. The Center’s increased activity with the 
business corporations and its present conversations with 
corporations on the East Coast, who are looking for 
direction in the area of corporate social responsibility, are 
healthy signs that the Triadic Approach represents an 
important fruitful direction for the future of policy making. 

The first lesson that one who engages in the ethics and 
public policy discussion learns is that the measures of 
success, progress, and change are difficult to evaluate 
accurately. Traversing uncharted waters is always a risky 
and difficult task. The maps we have used in the past to find 
our way are proving inadequate for the complex challenges 
that public policy faces. The Center’s endeavor is both 
challenging and necessary: the creation of the discipline of 
Policy Ethics. The enormous scope of the task of creating 
comprehensive visions, constructing new paradigms and 
developing alternative methodologies requires that one 
must be confident, humble and hopeful. It is with confidence 
and humility that we look back on our past. It is with hope 
that we look to our future. 

—Jim Donahue 


Looking Ahead: 
Corporate Ethics 


The Center’s programs in Corporate Ethics are in a 


period of transition. Working with the Parish of Trinity 
Church in New York City, the Center has been actively in 
dialogue with top management groups among corporations 
headquartered on the East Coast. Preliminary discussions 
concerning corporate social responsibility were held 
throughout 1978. The Conference Board, a large business- 
sponsored research and training organization, has entered 
into these discussions in order to help facilitate the 
beginning of several seminar programs in the New York 
area. 


In this spirit, Charles McCoy and Fred Twining will lead 


discussions of Corporate Ethics at the staff conference of 
the Parish of Trinity Church on May 9, 10, and 11, 1979 at 
the church’s conference center at West Cornwell, 
Connecticut. Thirty-one of the executive and senior staff of 
the parish will attend this conference which will attempt to 
foster “mutual learning” that will benefit both the Center 
and the church’s management. 


Additionally, discu8sions have been progressing with a 


major New York-based multinational bank which is 
interested in a seminar program within their international 
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division on questions of Corporate Social Responsibility on 
a global scale. This prospect is especially interesting to the 
Center because of its relationship to our work in the area of 
world resources distribution. Further discussions with bank 
management are now scheduled with the prospect of 
starting this program in 1979. 

We are developing several new relationships which may 
deepen in the future. The first one is with the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies. For thirty years this 
organization has conducted Executive Seminars for senior 
corporate executives. Recently, this institute has developed 
a seminar on “The Corporation and Society.” This is a two- 
week program involving discussions among twenty to 
twenty-five participants. Fred Twining has served as a 
participant/resource person for one of these seminars. This 
experience has expanded the Center’s understanding of 
seminar processes as well as its grasp of issues germaine to 
the critical area of corporate responsibility. 

A second relationship is with Business International, a 
research-consulting group headquartered in New York. 
This organization has recently published a major report on 
“Managing Multinational Issues” based on an extensive 
survey of what U.S. corporations are doing world-wide in 
programs of corporate social responsibility. The report 
devoted eight pages to reporting our center’s work on 
Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibility. 


World Resources Distribution 


A process of evolution has characterized the Center’s 
work in the area known as “The Distribution of the Worlds’ 
Resources.” In earlier years, major efforts were focused on 
developing curriculum materials for adult education 
programs of local churches. An integrated seminar guide 
called Ethics for a Crowded World (EFC W) was the result 
of this research. Over 1000 copies of this publication have 
been sold to date. During 1978, we learned that this work 
appealed best to those engaged in campus ministry and 
those teaching college courses. In the immediate future, 
therefore, we plan to focus our energies on encouraging 
greater use of EFCW on college campuses. In addition, we 
are inviting a textbook publisher to take over the publishing 
and distribution of this volume. 

The knowledge we have gained over the last five years 
can be used to help guide third-world development 
programs designed to aid small farmers and to shape 
policies and actions of U.S.-based organizations. To this 
end, we have recently prepared a document called The 
Hunger-Poverty Cycle in Mexico. This work focuses on the 
complex interrelationships between rural poverty in 
Mexico and the problems of illegal aliens in the United 
States. One of the inputs to this endeavor is the experience 
of Farm Centers International, a private organization now 
conducting an innovative rural development project in 
Mexico. 


The use of our Hunger-Poverty document is taking us in 
two directions: 

1. Our research indicates that there is a crucial role that 
can be played by America’s churches in spearheading 


development-oriented programs for alleviating poverty and 
reducing hunger in third world countries. 

Because of its mission experience which has in the past 
involved village work in countries around the world, church 
mission agencies are uniquely qualified to help solve one of 
the earth’s most perplexing and threatening problems — 
rapid population growth stemming from rural poverty. We 
hope to be involved in consultations where new ideas will be 
developed to shape mission programs to meet this 
emerging situation. 


2. California’s governor, in his recent inaugural address, 
pointed to the relationship between California and Mexico 
as a matter of prime concern in the years ahead. Indeed, 
both the problems of poverty in Mexico and the effect of 
growing numbers of Mexicans entering California call for 
new public policy and private initiatives. Our work on the 
“Hunger-Poverty Cycle in Mexico” provides a valuable 
starting point for serious discussion. To that end we are 
proposing Center-sponsored conferences involving 
persons actively engaged in both shaping and executing 
policy on these interrelated problems. We perceive the 
need for providing connections between persons and 
organizations that are working on various aspects of these 
problems. We hope that this will happen in 1979 and will 
lead to further work of this kind in the years ahead. 


—Fred Twining 


Executive-in- 
Residence 


During the month of February, 1979, James H. Torrey 
will be the Center’s “Executive-in-Residence”. Mr. Torrey, 
Executive Vice President of Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company and a Director of the Connecticut 
General Insurance Corporation, will engage in a month of 
“mutal learning” with Center staff and the larger GTU/UCB 
academic community. 

Mr. Torrey has had a lifetime of experience in the 
business and academic communities. A Yale graduate in 
economics, Mr. Torrey has an extensive background in 
Investment Operations. He served as President of the 
Howard Research and Development Corporation, 
developers of the planned community of Columbia 
Maryland. 

While in residence at the Center, Mr. Torrey will audit 
classes both at the GTU and the UC campus. Additionally 
he will lead a class discussion for a Center-sponsored 
course, “Theology, Ethics and Policy” taught by Director 
Charles McCoy. Later. he’ll lead a Center colloquium 
on the Columbia, Maryland development in dialogue with 
Center members and staff, GTU students, and faculty from 
UC’s School of Environmental Design. 

Mr. Torrey will also engage in a panel discussion with 
Maggie Kuhn, spokeswoman for the Gray Panters, on the 
“Impact of Corporate Policies on the Aged”. In addition, 


" 


Mr. Torrey plans to engage in frequent discussions with 
students regarding their concerns about corporate social 
responsibility. 

We look forward to Mr. Torrey’s analysis of the Center’s 
work in corporate ethics. He will aid us in preparing our fifth 
Center paper, “Participative Management” in our series on 
“Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibility”. In turn, 


Mr. Jim Torrey 


Center staff will discuss Connecticut General’s handbook 
for management in light of our corporate ethics research 
and seminar experiences. 

The Institute of Life Insurance is the sponsor of the 
“Executive-in-Residence” programs. Dr. Edwin Graham, 
Director of this program, visited the Center in December. 
He and his associate, Barbara Bey, expressed enthusiasm 
for the program as a way to promote understanding and 
learning between the management and academic 
communities. Ms. Bey hoped to place women in future 
programs across the country. 

Roy Anderson of Allstate Life Insurance Company was 
our “Executive-in-Residence in 1976 through the Institute’s 
program. Mr. Anderson, Vice-President for Strategic 
Planning, and his wife Barbara, remember their Berkeley 
stay “as one of the most exciting experiences of our lives.” 
Roy, a mathematician by training, came to Berkeley 
concerned with the field of ethics and how it could address 
current world problems. While here, the Andersons met 
with Center staff, GTU and UC faculty and students, and 
members of the Berkeley community. “The total 
environment of Berkeley,” Roy reflected, “is rich in 
vibrations. We both learned so much. We hope to visit the 


“Center again someday.” 


—Carla Harkness 


POLICY COUNCIL 
MEMBERS 


Dr. Todd R. LaPorte, Acting Director of the Institute of 
Government Studies and Professor of Political Science at 
the University of California, Berkeley, served as the 
Policy Council Chairperson from March 1977 to December 
1978. He is the editor of Organized Social Complexity: 
Challenge to Politics and Policy. 


Dr. John C. Bennett, President and Professor Emeritus 
of Union Theological Seminary in New York, and former 
visiting Professor of Christian Social Ethids at Pacific 
School of Religion and the Graduate Theological Union 
from 1970-77, is the author of Christian Ethics and Social 
Policy, and other books. 


Rev. Dr. A. Edward Bell, Pastor of the Church by the 
Side of the Road, Berkeley, is a leader of community action 
groups in the Bay Area. 


Dr. John A. Coleman, S.J. is Assistant Professor of 
Christian Social Ethics at the Jesuit School of Theology, 
Berkeley and the Graduate Theological Union. He is a 
member of the Editorial Board of Theological Studies anda 
corresponding editor of America magazine. Dr. Coleman is 
the author of The Evolution of Dutch Catholicism. 


Ralph Crawford, Vice-Chairman of Wells Fargo Bank, 
was involved in our Wells Fargo Seminar on Corporate 
Ethics and has been assisting with the establishment of New 
York operations of the Center. 


Dr. Charles Y. Glock, a founder of the Center, is a 
Professor of Sociology — specializing in the Sociology of 
Religion—at the University of California, Berkeley. He is 
co-author of Religion and Society in Tension, etc. 


Dr. Neil Housewright, Vice-President for Development 
of the Graduate Theological Union, served as Interim 
President of the Graduate Theoiogical Union from July 
through December in 1978. 


Dr. Mark Juergensmeyer, another founder of the 
Center, is Associate Professor of Ethics and Phenomeno- 
logy of Religion at the Graduate Theological Union and 
Director of Religious Studies at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is the Associate Director of the Center. He is 
co-author of Ethics and the Corporate Policy Process, and 
numerous other publications. 


Dr. Karen Lebacqz, Associate Professor of Christian 
Ethics at Pacific School of Religion and the Graduate 
Theological Union, has been a Visiting Scholar at the 
Kennedy Center for Bioethics and a consultant on 
Bioethics for the Department of Health, 1966-76 in 
Sacramento. She is author of “Informed Consent to 
Research,” Encyclopedia of Bioethics. 


Dr. Robert Lee, Margaret Dollar Professor of Christian 
Ethics and Director of the Institute of Ethics and Society at 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, participated in our 
Wells Fargo Seminar on Corporate Ethics. Among his 
many books is Religion and Leisure in America. 
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CORPORATE 
ETHICS 


ETHICS OF 
WORLD 
RESOURCES 


POLITICAL 
REFORM 


EVALUATION 


PROJECT 


GTU 
COURSES 


OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


CENTER FOR ETHI 
1975 


WELLS FARGO I: 
TOP MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 


INCUBATION OF “IDEA” 


A WORLD RESOURCES 
CURRICULUM 


PURSUIT OF POSSIBLE 
PROJECT AREAS IN 
POLITICAL ETHICS 


WINTER: 
“ETHICAL ISSUES IN 
SOCIAL POLICY” 


FALL: 
“ETHICAL ANALYSIS & 
SOCIAL POLICY” 


“ETHICS & POLICY” 
NEWSLETTER BEGUN 


INAUGURAL CELEBRATION 


SPEAKER: JURGEN MOLTMANN 


PANEL: THE PRESIDENCY 


PLAN OF BOOK: 
“ORGANIZATIONAL ETHICS” 


PUBLICATION: 
“ETHICS IN THE CORPORATE 
POLICY PROCESS” 


SURVEY OF SOURCE 
DOCUMENTS 

DRAFT OF: é 
“WORLD RESOURCES 
CURRICULUM” 


“PREP” FOLLOWS ELECTION | 
REFORM ACT (PROP. 9) 


MONITORING/EVALUATION 
OF CALIF. POLITICAL REFOR# 
ACT 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON POLITICAL REFORM 


SPRING: 
“WORLD HUNGER & 
LIBERATION ETHICS” 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


SPEAKER: 
DAN LOWENSTEIN, 
CHAIRMAN, CALIF. FPPC 


THE FIRS 


ID SOCIAL POLICY 


1977 


1976 


ELLS FARGO II: 
IDDLE MANAGEMENT 
EMINAR 


XECUTIVE-IN-RESIDENCE: 


ROY ANDERSON 


EST SEMINAR: 
tt CONGREGATIONAL 
HURCH, BERKELEY 


EVISION INTO: 
“ETHICS FOR A 
CROWDED WORLD” 
(4 CORE UNITS) 


TUDY OF PROP. 9: 
IMPACT ON BAY AREA 


AVID COHEN FORUM 
(COMMON CAUSE) 


JMMER: 
“HUMAN LIBERATION 
& THE GOSPEL” 


ALL: 
“ORGANIZATIONAL 
ETHICS” 


SCOND ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


"EAKER: 
ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


EMBERSHIP PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED 


E YEARS 


LEVI STRAUSS: 
TOP MANAGEMENT 
SEMINAR 


CONFERENCE ON: 
“RESPONSIBILITY IN LARGE 
ORGANIZATIONS” 


TEST SEMINARS: 
MEDFORD, OREGON 
WORLD COLLEGE WEST 
U.C. BERKELEY EXTENSION 


PREPARATION OF SIX 
SUPPLEMENTAL UNITS 
OF “EFCW” 


PUBLICATION: 


“POLITICAL REFORM & 
REGULATION OF LOBBYING - 
CALIF. EXPERIENCE AFTER 
TWO YEARS” 


ELECTION FINANCES WORKSHOP: 
RESPONSIBILITY IN LARGE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


FALL: 
“ORGANIZATIONAL 
ETHICS” 


“ETHICS & PUBLIC 
POLICY” 


“FRIENDS OF THE CENTER” 
PROGRAM LAUNCHED 


OCCASIONAL PAPER SERIES 
STARTED 


1978 


DISCUSSIONS OF NEW YORK 
PROGRAMS WITH TRINITY 
PARISH/CONFERENCE 

BOARD AND MULTINATIONAL 
BANK 


CENTER PAPER SERIES: 
“INSTITUTIONALIZING 
CORPORATE SOCIAL 


RESPONSIBILITY” 


EFCW PROMOTION: 
DIRECT MAIL CAMPAIGN 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN 
CHURCH PUBLICATIONS 
DRAFT PUBLICATIONS: 
“MULTINATIONAL AGRI- 
BUSINESS & THE CHURCH” 


“THE HUNGER-POVERTY 
CYCLE IN MEXICO” 


PUBLICATIONS: 
“POLITICAL REFORM IN 
CALIF.: EVALUATION & 
PERSPECTIVE” 


ARTICLES IN CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL REFORM 


SPRING: 
“MICHAEL POLANYI 
AND POLICY ETHICS” 


HUMANIST COORDINATION: 
CALIF. FOOD POLICY 
PROJECT 


Dr. Archie Smith, Jr., is Associate Professor of Religion 

and Society at Pacific School of Religion and the Graduate 
Theological Union, and has been a consultant to the 
Department of Family Practice, Worcester City Hospital. 
Ye has consulted on “Human Rights and the Life Sciences,” 
at the Ecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland, and is 
author of “Theology and Racism,” Bulletin of the American 
Academy of Religion. 
- Dr. Shaun J. Sullivan, Associate Professor of Religion 
and Society at the Franciscan School of Theology and the 
Graduate Theological Union, is a visiting Professor of 
Ethics at St. Bonaventure University in New York as well as 
Superior of the Franciscan Community at the Franciscan 
School of Theology. He is author of Killing in Defense of 
Private Property. 


Dr. William Lesher, President of Luterhan School of 
Theology in Chicago, was formerly President of Pacific 
Lutheran School of Theology, 1973-78. 


Dr. Charles S. McCoy, a founder of the Center, and 
Robert Gordon Sproul Professor of Theological Ethics, is 
the Director of the Center. He is co-author of Ethics and the 
Corporate Policy Process, author of the forthcoming 
Changing of the Gods and other books. 


Dr. Edwin M. Epstein, Professor of Business 
Administration at the University of California — Berkeley 
and a lawyer, participated in our Wells Fargo and Levi 
Strauss Seminars on Corporate Ethics and served as 
Chairperson of the Policy Council from 1975-77, and was 
recently re-elected to that position. Dr. Epstein was a 
Research Fellow at the Woodrow Wilson Center for 
Scholars in 1977-78 and is author of Rationality, 
Responsibility and Legitimacy: Research for New 
Directions in Business and Society. 

Dr. Fred Twining, another founder of the Center, is a 
former Management Consultant and is presently Executive 
Director of the Center. He has participated in the Wells 
Fargo and Levi Strauss Seminars on Corporate Ethics. Dr. 
Twining led in the development of our “Ethics for a 
Crowded World” curriculum; the series of Center Papers 
on “Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibility,” and 
the development of Farm Centers International in Mexico. 
He is co-author of Ethics and the Corporate Policy Process. 

Dr. Claude Welch, a founder of the Center, President 
and Dean of the Graduate Theological Union and Professor 
of Historical Theology, is co-author of Protestant 
Christianity: Interpreted Through its Development, and 
other books. 


“Council Members 
Statements:” 


“The Center has already achieved much in its short 
existence. | applaud its work on world hunger and its 
strong attempts to call for social accountability in the 
corporate world. In the years to come, I would like to see 
it build up its base of support and a network of contacts 
within the churches and to build on and expand its 
attempts to influence the corporate world. Everyone 
knows the tremendous social power of corporations. 
Few groups have tried to work with them to help achieve 
a greater social responsibility and ethical sensitivity.” 


John Coleman S.J. 


“Aside from continuing the work so effectively begun, 
the new direction that I would like to see the Center take 
would be to relate its work more closely to the social 
concerns of the institutionalized church. Given the 
Center’s setting in the Graduate Theological Union, it is 
reasonable to aver that it has a special responsibility to 
the institutional church. In this connection, the Center 
has the qualifications to afford leadership in an area 
where churches have too often been bereft of a clear 
vision of how they should respond to the ethical issues of 
contemporary society.” 

d —Charles Y. Glock 

“Tam involved day to day in policy decision making ina 
major corporation. Therefore I would like to see the 
Center continue to place emphasis on ethics in the 
corporate policy process. 

During the past five years through its work with 
several corporations and through its various publica- 
tions, the Center has achieved significant progress and 


success in this area of social policy. However, | feel we 
are only on the threshold of furthering the efforts of the 
Center with other major corporations. Ultimately, and 
hopefully, these efforts will result in institutionalizing a 
concern for social responsibility in corporate America; 
because of the latter’s sphere of influence, the benefits to 
society resulting from such a process are, | believe 
manifold.” 

Ralph Crawford 

Wells Fargo Bank 


“I see the most important issues for the future of CESP 
as the following: 
1. Moving toward the naming of a full time director. 
2. The securing of a firm base of annual support which 
would allow for a sharper focus on issues than is 
now possible with the dependence on soft monies. — 
3. An increase in the participation of, and the impact 
on, the larger GTU community.” 
Neil Housewright 


“In its early phases, the CESP has focused largely on 
corporate ethics and business ethics, with an occasional 
foray into questions of politics (the study of the political 
reform act) and world resources. All of these areas of 
social ethics are extremely important. But there are 
other areas as well where crucial questions of social 
policy are being made now or will be in the future (or 
should be but won’t unless someone is alert): 1) 
communications technologies, e.g. ownership of the 
airwaves, and ‘copyright’ for video materials and the like; 
2) energy continues to present endless possibilities for 
ethical deliberation; 3) social welfare programs. 

“I think the Center needs to develop some capacity for 
dealing with a broad range of social policy issues, and not 
just to focus on a narrow range of questions.” 


Karen Lebacqz 


At 


CENTER STAFF MEMBERS 


Director Charles McCoy, one of the original founders 
of the Center in 1974, received his Ph.D. from Yale 
University and is presently the Robert Gordon Sproul 
Professor of Theological Ethics at Pacific School of Religion. 
Dr. McCoy spent the academic year of 1977-78 as a 
Fulbright Researcher and Senior Lecturer at the University 
of Munster. In 1978 he and Margie McCoy gave the Palmer 


Lectures at the University of Puget Sound. He has assisted 


in teaching the business seminars (Levi Strauss and Wells 
Fargo) and was responsible for much of the research for 


both the World Resources Corporate Ethics and Political 
- Reform Evaluation (PREP) projects. 


Carla Harkness, Phil Ross, Kathleen Smith, Fred 
Twining, Ken Butigan, Charles McCoy, Lyn Twining, 
dim Donahue, Doug Pritchett. 


Fred Twining was also a founder of the Center and has 
served as Executive Director since 1974. He received his 
Ph.D. in Business Administration from Stanford University, 
and has been a management consultant for many years. He 
was a trustee of Pacific School of Religion from 
1962 to 1978, and is presently a trustee of the Graduate 
Theological Union. He served as the project director for 
both the Wells Fargo and Levi Strauss business seminars. 


}Dr. Twining has played a major role in the Center’s work in 


Corporate Ethics and in the writing and researching of the 
“Ethics for a Crowded World” workbook, as well as in the 
Center Paper series and in our recent work on “The 
Hunger-Poverty Cycle in Mexico.” 


Mark Juergensmever has been with the Center for five 
years and is currently the Associate Director. He is the 


Director of Religious Studies at the University of California, 


Berkeley and is Professor of Religion and Phenomenology 
at the Graduate Theological Union. He received his Ph.D. 
from the University of California, Berkeley. He is presently 
active with KQED, the Bay Area’s public television station, 
and is helping to coordinate the Center’s proposed project 
in Mexico. In the past he has worked on the “Ethics for a 
Crowded World” project, and the Political Reform material. 


Carla Harkness, Assistant -Director, has been with 
the Center for two years, and has taken an active role 
in all Center projects. She is a graduate of the 
University of California, Berkeley. Ms. Harkness 
participated in the wniting and editing of “Ethics for a 
Crowded World,” and the series of Center Papers. 
Presently, she is involved with the “Hunger Cycle in 
Mexico” project and co-authored the resulting 
workbook on the migrant issue entitled, “California’s 
Newest Neighbors: Refugees from Hunger — A Guide 
to the Hunger-Poverty Cycle in Mexico.” She has 
degrees in Sociology and Education. 

Jim Donahue is a PhD student in Social Ethics at the 
Graduate Theological Union who has workedat the Center 
for three years. Jim, who earned his Masttr of Divinity 
(M.Div.) at Princeton University, has contributed much to 
the Center’s conceptualization of the “triadic method- 
ology.” He is currently director of the humanist component 
of the California Food Policy Project. 


Ken Butigan, active in the Center for two years, is 
working on his M.A. Degree in Spirituality at the Graduate 
Theological Union. Currently, he is the Editor of “ethics and 
policy,” the Center’s newsletter which is published 
quarterly. He has also helped with the editing of the Center 
Paper series and is working on the Mexico project. 


Phillip Ross has been with the Center for two years and 
is in his second year of study for his M.Div. degree at Pacific 
School of Religion. This summer he will work as a Chaplain 
at Herrick Hospital in Berkeley in their Clinical Pastoral 
Education program. He has helped to do research and 
editing on various Center projects, assists with office work, 
and is reorganizing the Center Library. 


Kathleen Smith, a member of the Sisters of Holy Names 
since 1965, joined the Center staff in September, 1978. She 
received a B.A. in Literature from Fort Wright College in 
1970, and is now a student at Pacific School of Religion. As a 
staff member she has helped research and edit several 
projects and led a variety of discussion groups. She is also a 
staff member of the Ecumenical Peace Institute in San 


Francisco. (continued on page 10) 


SS 
— 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley 
brings together resources from the social sciences, 
public policy making and theological ethics to focus 
on social policy issues. It intends to be a stimulus for 
the study of ethical issues in the university and the 
seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis for 
policy processes in corporate, governmental and 
public service organizations. 


The Newsletter, ethics & policy, is published 
periodically as a forum for various points of view on 
policy concerns. It does not reflect an official position 
of the GTU or its constituent members. This edition of 
ethics & policy was edited by Ken Butigan in 
conjunction with the following staff members of 
CESP: Fred Twining, Carla Harkness, Jim Donahue, 
Phil Ross, Kathleen Smith, and Lyn Twining. 


Lyn Twining joined the Center in late 1978 to assist with 
ever increasing amount of office work. She received her 
B.A. in Sociology from Colorado State University in 1970. 
Her help is already indispensable, and she is quickly 
becoming involved in many of the Center’s projects. 


Arthur Lipow has been a part of the Center program for 
five years. He received a Ph.D. in Sociology from the 
University of California, Berkeley. He was the co-director of 
the Political Reform Project and continues to write 
occasional papers for the Center, particularly on political 
issues. He is currently a visiting professor at the University 
of Leeds, England. 


Doug Pritchett, a graduate student in Sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, has just recently joined 
the Center staff, and plans to investigate the ways in which 
ethics interacts with institutions and various social 
structures. 


OTHERS: 


Margie Casebier McCoy has assisted with the Political 
Reform Project, helped to write several proposals, 
participated in Center Colloquia and moderated at Center 
~ events. She received a B.A. from the University of Puget 
Sound, her M.Div. from Pacific School of Religion and while 
she was at the University of Puget Sound delivering the 
Palmer Lectures she was granted an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. Dr. McCoy is the author of To 
Die With Style! 


Phil Mullins was the Assistant Director of the 
Center from 1976 to 1978. He has contributed to the 
Center Paper series and also assisted with the 
Corporate Ethics seminars. He helped research and 
edit “Ethics for a Crowded World” and led seminars 
based upon that work. Dr. Mullins is now Professor of 
Humanities at Missouri Western State College, St. 
Joseph, Missouri. 


Jim Fay received a Ph.D. in Political Science from the 
University of Michigan. Currently attending Hastings 
College of the Law in San Francisco, he was one of the 
consultants and research fellows for the Political Reform 
Project. He is continuing to co-author articles concerning 
political reform with Art Lipow. 


Richard Fenske received his M.A. jointly from Colgate 
University and the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. He is presently a Ph.D. candidate at the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he is teaching and doing 
research in Geography. While at the Center he researched 
areas of world resources for the “Ethics for a Crowded 
World” workbook. 
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Mark Marenco was with the Center through December 
of 1978. He had been working toward his M.Div. degree at 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary and will continue his 
education at Yale Divinity School. As a staff member he was 
involved in research on various projects. 


Lou Lewis has been with the Center for one and half 
years as a volunteer helper. She has played an active part in 
the many Center mailings. Lou’s assistance at the Center is 
especially appreciated. 


Thomas Letherwood was active at the Center through 
1975. He received his Ph.D. degree at the University of 
California. He was co-director of the Political Reform 
Project, and in 1975 received a research grant to hold a 
statewide conference on political reform. He is presently 
employed by the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) in San Francisco. 


Bari Cornet was the Assistance Director from 1974- 
77. She worked on much of the research for various 
projects and handled most of the office work. She received 
her B.A. from the University of California, Berkeley and her 
M.S. from California State University, Hayward. 


Betty Bronson, on the staff from 1975-76, was an 
assistant to Bari and helped with the office work. She is 
presently working in the Art’s Administration and is 
continuing her education at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 


Felicia Miller was with the Center in 1978. She worked 
on several projects and helped edit the Center Paper series 
and revise the “Ethics for a Crowded World” workbook. 
She is currently a graduate student in Comparative 
Literature at the University of California, Berkeley. 


Five Year Celebration 


Sunday, March 4, 1979 marks the fifth year since the 
Center’s inaugural lectures were delivered. In order to 


celebrate this event, as well as the Center’s five year history 
and its vision of what is to come, a panel discussion 
addressing the subject “Future Directions in Ethics” will be 
held at 7 pm in the evening at the GTU Lounge. Panelists 


include Charles Glock, Professor of Sociology of Religion, 
UC-Berkeley; Karen Lebacqz, Assistant Professor of 
Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion; Tom Schubeck, 
Professor of Christian Ethics, Jesuit School of Theology, 
Berkeley; Archie Smith, Assistant Professor of Religion and 
Society, PSR; Kathleen Smith, PSR graduate student and 


founding staff member of the Spokane Peace and Justice 


Center; and Fred Twining, Executive Director, CESP. 
Refreshments will be served at a reception before the 
discussion. 

All Center members, friends, and members of the GTU- 
UCB communities are invited. 


P u blicat ions Ethics and Public Policy Publications: Order Form 


Number |. Cost 


Ethics in the Corporate Policy Process: An Introduction 
1975 Charles S. McCoy, Mark Juergensmeyer, Fred Twining. $1.50 2 ee en 


Political Reform in California: Evaluation and Perspective 
Proceedings of the November, 1975 Conference edited by Phil Mullins, 
Thomas Leatherwood, Arthur Lipow. $6.00 eS ee 


Political Reform and the Regulation of Lobbying: The California Experience 
after Two Years by Arthur Lipow. A 1977 Center Occasional 
Paper. $1.50 ee 


Ethics for a Crowded World 
Revised © 1978. A seminar series of ten study units on distribution of world 
resources designed to help people who are concerned about global issues to develop 
a well rounded global perspective, search for bases of responsibility and commitment, 
and explore action alternatives. $11.00 (10% off on orders of ten or more) 


Leadership Guide. $1.00 (free with ten or more copies) 
Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibility: Center Paper Series 
#1 Social Value Systems Analysis 


#3 The Social Issue Life Cycle 
#4 A Corporate Social Information System 


4 


#2 Social Values in the Corporate Policy Process a 
#5 A Participative Style of Management 3. ee 


#6 Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibility: A Summary 


Papers are $3.00 each or $15.00 for the whole set. 

Written by Fred Twining, Jim Donahue, and Phil Mullins with 

assistance of other members of the Center staff. 

Set of six is $15 =e eee 


The Hunger Poverty Cycle in Mexico 
Revised, 1979. A look at the hunger-poverty cycle in Mexican agriculutre from the 
rural village to migration to the U.S., and some of the policy factors that need to be 
considered in breaking that cycle. $5.00 S72 ie pal fen a 


—_————_——LLeEVT=_—_—_—_—————— SS 
M. EM BE RS H I P Graduate Theological Union 


2456 LeConte Avenue 
CENTER FOR ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY Berkeley, CA 94709 


In addition to the publications above, theCenter for Ethics and Social Policy offers memberships to interested people. 
Membership entitles you to free copies of the newsletter, “ethics & policy,” access to the Center library, invitations to 
colloquia, conferences and courses sponsored by the Center, and a choice of the above publications in your area of interest. 


Name —— Membership $35.00 
Address —— Limited income membership $15.00 
ge eee ee eee es Slate sen eee Zips) |!) 5 Please Send me information on the 


the “Friends of the Center” program 


Total enclosed $ 
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Centernotes 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the Graduate 
Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings together 
resources from the social sciences, public policy making 
and theological ethics to focus on social policy issues. It 
intends to be a stimulus for the study of ethical issues in the 
university and the seminary; it intends to develop ethical 
analysis for policy processes in corporate, governmental 
and public service organizations. 

The Newsletter, “ethics & policy,” is published 
periodically as a forum for various points of view on policy 
concerns. It does not reflect an official position of the GTU 
or its constituent members. This edition of “ethics & policy” 
was edited by Ken Butigan in conjunction with the following 
persons: Fred Twining, Carla Harkness, Charles McCoy, 
Louisa Stone, Phil Ross, Heather Butigan, Debbie Streeter, 
Phil Joranson, Carol Dwinnell and Linda McFadden. 


kek 


“ethics and policy” welcomes manuscripts and graphics 
dealing with organizational ethics. 


“ndocumented” persons, probably over 2,000,000. It is 


YOU AR 
TO THE CENTER’ 
MEXICA 


Among the issues to which Governor Brown referred in 
his recent inaugural address as facing both public officials 
and citizens was that of Mexican migration into California. 
An estimated one million Mexicans enter the U.S. each 
year, many of them illegally. A large proportion of the 
Hispanics in the U.S. with valid documents live in California 
(around 3,400,000) along with an even greater proportion of 


also predicted, by virtually all accounts, that this trend will 
only continue to grow such that this impending migration 
will become the greatest in recent history. 

Such a development, of course, has brought with it a host 
of problems for the immigrants and for U.S. society: 
unemployment and underemployment, social service and 
tax problems, language barriers, cultural shock, housing 
and job discrimination, low academic achievement, and so 
on. Clearly, the issues demand careful discussion and 
evaluation by both citizens and officials from the U.S. and 
Mexico. In response to this need, the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy has designed a project entitled “Migration 
from Mexico: Human Values and Public Policy,” which will 
be funded in part by a grant from the California Council for 
the Humanities. 

The project will consist of three workshops and a 
symposium, which will take place over the next seven 
months. All proceedings of the workshops and symposium 
will be published in both English and Spanish. A planning 
committee has been working for the past six weeks to 
organize and facilitate these events. 

The Center staff has been studying previously published 
materials on migration so that these insights will have input 
to the workshops and symposium. We are also assembling 
a broad panel of specialists in this field including ethicists, 
social scientists, historians, persons involved with 
immigration at the policy level, and migrants themselves. 
The aim of the project is to examine how the numerous 
social and economic factors of migration lead to the 
complexity of the Mexican-Californian immigration 
situation. Through a close look at the causes, dynamics, 
legal issues, and human consequences of migration, we 
hope to develop alternative perspectives on the issues. 
Finally, we plan to project viable policy recommendations to 
be presented to our legislators. 

This migration project reflects the Center’s ongoing work 
for the practical protection of humanistic values. We are 
especially concerned with issues of world resources and 
development in third and fourth world countries. Our global 
resources workbook, Ethics for a Crowded World, 
examined ten major problem areas for developing nations, 
and contained a case study of Mexico. Growing out of this 
effort, we compiled “The Hunger-Poverty Cycle in 
Mexico”, a thesis on the syndrome of poverty- 
overpopulation-hunger which culminates in migration. The 


NVITED 
VORKSHOPS ON 
AIGRA TION 


current project will carry our work further by bringing a 
humanistic perspective to beat upon immigration policy 
issues. (For related information on migration and its 
sources, see the accompanying article on John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s book, The Nature of Mass Poverty). 


Berkeley Workshop 
Rural Poverty in Mexico 
The Source of Emigration Pressures 
Our first workshop is scheduled for Saturday, July 21, 


' 1979, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the Lipman Room of Barrows 
_ Hall, University of California at Berkeley. The focus of this 
_ event will be upon the processes which lead Mexican 


villagers to the decision to migrate. 

After a welcome by Project Director Fred Twining and 
some introductory remarks by Phillis Quan of the California 
Council for the Humanities in Public Policy, the keynote 
address will be given by Dr. Jorge Bustamante, Professor of 
Sociology at the Colegio de Mexico in Mexico City. Three 
sessions will then follow involving presentations by the 
session leaders, responses from panelists, and a 
question/answer period with the audience. 

Session No. 1.“Emigration from Mexico: The Human 
Costs” will be lead by Dr. Francisco Jimenez from the 
University of Santa Clara, author of several books about his 
own migration experience. Panelists for this session are 


_ Francisco Barba, an attorney with the San Francisco 


Neighborhood Legal Assistance and Florencio Lopez, a 
southern California resident and migrant from Mexico in 
the early part of this century. 

Session No. 2. “New Directions in Rural 
Development in Mexico” will be lead by Howard Twining, 
President of Farm Centers International. Following his 
account of the small farmer self-help program being 
conducted in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Ruben Hernandez, 
project leader in Patzcuaro, will also present his 
perspectives on the problems of rural poverty and on 
achieving improved production on small farms of 10 acres 
or less. A film will then be presented by Fred Twining, 
Project Director. Photographed by Linda McFadden and 


_ Ken Butigan, students at the Graduate Theological Union 
in Berkeley and Center staff members, the documentary 


will cover both scenes from. Mexican village life and 
interviews with U.S. development practitioners and 
Mexican officials. Panelists representing humanist 
perspectives will then respond to the presentations and the 
film. 

Session No. 3. “Mexican Development Strategies: 
Past, Present, and Future Trends’ will be lead by Dr. Norris 
Clement, Professor of Economics at San Diego State 
University, and expert on the subject of immigration. 
Among those responding to Dr. Clement’s presentation will 
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the University of California, Berkeley, and a staff member of 
the Chicano Political Economy Collective; and Dr. Eugene 
Mihaly, economic and social analyst on Latin America. 

Following this last session, the audience will break into 
small groups, each with one of the participants, and 
respond to the day’s proceedings. Comments from these 
groups will then be carried back to a “roundtable” 
discussion by the participants where the issues raised can 
be summarized for the larger audience. 


Los Angeles Workshop 
Impact of Mexican Migration 
on California Communities 


The effect of migrants on labor unions and social services 
in California are among the issues to be discussed in the 
second workshop, scheduled for Saturday, July 28, 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. at the Community Service Organization Center, 
2130 East Ist Street in L.A. This event has been 
coordinated by Rudy Torres and Richard Santillan, both on 
the Planning Committee, along with the staff at the Center. 

Following a welcome by our project director and an 
introduction by Mike Lewis, southern California 
coordinator for the California Council for the Humanities in 
Public Policy, State Senator Joseph Montoya and 
Assemblyman Art Torres, both of Los Angeles, will deliver 
keynote addresses. 

The day’s program again consists of three sessions. 

Session No. 1 “Immigration; Past, Present and Future 
Trends,” will be opened by scholar, community activist and 


author of Long Road to Delano, Sam Kushner. 


Responding to Mr. Kushner’s remarks will be a 
distinguished panel including William Steiner, an attorney 
with the Mexican-American Legal Defense and Education 
Fund (MALDEF)); Jeri Love, a black journalist from Central 
News-Wave Newspapers; Dr. Ricardo Romo, Professor of 
History at the University of California, San Diego; and 
Huntley Hoilett of the United Jamaican Association. 
Following panelist responses to the presentation, the floor 
will be open for exchange between the session participants 
and the audience. 

The luncheon addresses will be given by Albert C. 
Zapanta, former Assistant Secretary of the U.S. Dept. of 
the Interior, Executive Director of the Commission of the 
Californias, and Special Assistant to Lieutenant Governor 
Mike Curb. Following this, Sen. Montoya will give the 
afternoon keynote address. 

Session No. 2. “The Impact of Migrants on Labor and 
Social Services” will be lead by Dr. Sheldon Maram, 
Professor of History, California State University at 
Fullerton. Peter Schey, Director of the National Center for 
Immigrants’ Rights, will be the moderator of this session. 
The panel includes Nacho Gonzales, Equal Rights 


Congress and Texas Farmworkers; Fidel Gomez, 
organizer, International Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
and Tim Barker, National Center for Immigrants’ Rights. 

Session No. 3. “Human Consequences of Migration” 
will be lead by Professor Bert Corona, a community activist 
long associated with migrant groups. The moderator will be 
Dr. Rodolfo Alvarez, Professor of Sociology, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Our panel for this session 
includes Frank Cruz, reporter for KNBC. Los Angeles; 
Gilbert Garcia, Professor of Chicano Studies, East Los 
Angeles Community College; Barbara Honig, National 
Lawyers’ Guild and Professor of Immigration Law, UCLA 
Law School; and Conrado Terrazas, organizer, Campaign 
for Economic Democracy. 

As at the Berkeley session, participants will meet with 
small groups of the audience and carry their input back into 
a roundtable summary moderated by Center director 
Charles MacCoy. 


Symposium 

A two day symposium will be scheduled later this fall, 
bringing together participants from the first two workshops 
and California legislators and policy-makers concerned 
with the issue of migration. The focus will be on developing 
policy recommendations on subjects previously designated 
in Berkeley and Los Angeles. Materials from the Center’s 
research and from the two workshops will, therefore, 
provide invaluable documentation and analysis. We expect 
to gather a wide spectrum of individuals who have an 
interest in humanist perspectives on migration policy. 
These would include persons involved in development 
strategies affecting migration, from both the United States 
and Mexico, legislators, community leaders, leaders and 
academics in Chicano affairs, labor leaders, agriculturalists, 
employers of migrant laborers in the industrial/commercial 
sector, and other interested persons. 

Both plenary sessions and working groups on specific 
policy issues will be used to air various perspectives and 
work on policy statements. Our goal is to compile a 
comprehensive, up-to-date package of resources and policy 


A Public Invitation 


We believe that recent events, such as the visit of 
President Carter to Mexico and Governor Brown’s 
inaugural address highlighting relations between 
California and Mexico, have raised the 
consciousness of many persons and groups about 
Mexico and its relationship to this country. The 
Center hopes to achieve a _ better public 
understanding of the complex issues inherent in the 
issue of Mexican migration and enable concerned 
community persons to voice their concerns and 
opinions. We invite public attendance at all our 
events, as well as input into our project planning. For 
further information about the project, and ways in 
which you can get involved, contact the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy, Graduate Theological 
Union, 2465 LeConte Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709 or 
phone (415) 841-9811, ext. 30. 


suggestions, from many “publics”: academics, community 
organizers, migrants, churchpersons, government 
workers and others. These will be presented to legislators 
and policy makers in our Sacramento workshop, “Mexican 
Migration: Key Public Policy issues to be held in early 
1980. 


Need for Matching Funds 


In order to complete this project we must match 


the funds awarded to us from the California Council 
for the Humanities in Public Policy. Your donations 
are greatly appreciated and are tax deductible. 


Agricultural Development 
“From the Bottom Up” 


Increasing recognition is being given to the idea 
that successful agricultural development among 
subsistence farmers in development countries must be 
accomplished “from the bottom up” rather than in mass 
programs administered “from the top down”. The 
Patzcuaro Project of Farm Centers International works in 
fifty villages in the State of Michoacan in rural Mexico. In 
this project, “tecnicos” are men from the villages who have 
been trained locally to be “farm advisors” in their own 
villages and in other villages nearby. The following excerpts 
of a narrative report by Howard Twining give the “flavor” 
of the process by which agricultural improvements are 
introduced by this “bottom-up” method. 

I asked Ruben Hernandez, the Project Leader who has 
been training and supervising the tecnicos, what technical 
knowledge they can give with full confidence to farmers. He 
replied that the tecnicos know the kinds of fertilizers and 
their use for various crops. They know how to mix fertilizers 
to comply with formulas. They know the insecticides and 
the insects they kill, also fungicides, their use and the 
diseases they are used for. They are masters of tuza and 
field mouse control and have started with rat and mouse 
control in the houses. They know the poisons and 
attractants for these rodents. They have grown unusual 
crops such as triticale, potatoes, fodder kale, lentils and 
vetch, and the common crops of corn, wheat and beans. 
They can take samples of soils and send them for analysis to 
the laboratory. They can recognize the insects and fungus 
diseases of fruit trees and can demonstrate how to prune 
the different kinds of trees. They can prescribe soil 
treatment for nematodes and deal with other soil problems. 


The tecnicos are making demonstration plots in 15 
villages, and as planting season progresses more are being 
made. They are placing these in conspicuous places near 
the center of communities where all can see them. All are 
provided with signs telling just what has been done. These 
are corn plots with varying amounts of fertilizer and 
nematicides. As the people learn, the tecnicos will be 
learning too. Roberto is using his horse almost daily to get to 
the remotest villages of his area. These far out villages, he 
says, seem to be the most cooperative and interested. 


continued on page 10 


Dr. Laura Bonaparte: 


Survivor of the Disappeared 


On May 10, 1979, Dr. Laura Bonaparte spoke at the 
Pacific School of Religion about her experiences as a victim 
of terror at the hands of the military junta currently in power 
in Argentina. Dr. Bonaparte talked calmly of the 
disappearance of five members of her family, of her grief and 
uncertainty during this time, and of her gradual awakening 
to her solidarity with all captured persons and their families. 

Laura Bonaparte was born fifty years ago in Argentina to 
a wealthy and educated family, and was trained as a 
psychologist. Later, she moved to Buenos Aires to work in 
the psychiatric ward of that city’s famed Polyclinic. She and 
her husband, both of whom have some Jewish ancestry, 
raised four children. Dr. Bonaparte’s eldest daughter 
eventually came to work in a villa de misera (“village of 
misery” or shanty town) outside of Buenos Aires as a 
teacher, training both children and adults to read and write. 

In December, 1975, nearly three months before 
Argentina’s military coup, there was a combined military 
attack on this villa. Witnesses later said that they had seena 
military jeep drive off with Dr. Bonaparte’s daughter and 
eight other women. When Dr. Bonaparte heard of her 
daughter’s disappearance, she went from one police station 
to the next, trying to find out where she was being held. She 
finally was told by the authorities that her daughter’s hands 
had been cut off, which she could have as proof of her 
daughter’s death. Dr. Bonaparte insisted on knowing the 
place of burial, and was directed to a cemetery outside 
Buenos Aires. There she found a heap of decaying bodies. 

She later learned that her daughter had been buried in a 
common grave. 

Dr. Bonaparte and her husband filed suit against the 
army for the assassination of their daughter, hoping to draw 

attention to this atrocity and the seige of terror which was 
increasing in the country. At the insistence of her friends 
and family, Laura Bonaparte left Argentina for Mexico, 
where she hoped to recuperate from this recent tragedy. 
She left the address of her husband, who was suffering from 
a heart ailment, with the courts in case the lawsuit came up 
for trial while she was gone. Shortly after she left, a group of 
army and navy personnel broke into her home and 
abducted her husband. His nurse later told Dr. Bonaparte 
that the soldiers swore at her husband and yelled, “No filthy 
Jew can sue the army and get away with it.” (Anti-semitism 
is reportedly rampant in the Argentine military). Her 
husband has not been heard of since his capture. 

When Dr. Bonaparte heard of this, she knew that she 
could not return to Argentina as long as the junta remained 
in power. A few months later, her second daughter’s 
apartment was raided. The daughter and her husband were 
taken by the military as their two young children stood 
naked in the doorway. Dr. Bonaparte’s daughter, a 
sculptress with no political involvement, and son-in-law 
have not been heard of again. Soon after this, a niece and 
nephew, both journalists, were also captured. 

Dr. Bonaparte recounted this story to the group with 
calmness. She explained, “After the first shock is over, you 


don’t want to accept the reality. You keep saying to yourself 
‘it can’t be, it’s impossible,’ although you know that it has - 
happened. Later comes the realization that it has 
happened, and you know that you have to deal with this - 
reality.” ‘ 

Dr. Bonaparte felt that she faced the two basic choices: % : 
life or death. For Laura Bonaparte, to remain silent and. 
accept the crime is to give greater power to the enemy and: - 
to acquiesce in the face of the power of death; to denounce’ 
the enemy, on the other hand, is to choose life—it is a “living 
situation” and a way of dealing with the fear, isolation, and ~ 
uncertainty which “the survivor” faces. Dr. Bonaparte 
chose to denounce “the enemy” and its crimes, joining 
others who have suffered the same psychological torture. * 
She firmly believes in speaking out against such injustice, 
although she realizes that one who does so faces the 
possibility that one’s action may bring further harm, and_ 
possibly death, to his or her loved ones. To this point, Dr. 
Bonaparte replies that “one must realize that it is the enemy 
who controls the fate of the loved one, and if my denun- 
ciation causes death, it is the assassins who have murdered 
(him or her), not I.” 

In the process of “speaking out”, Dr. Bonaparte , 
encountered others who were suffering from the same 
despair and uncertainty which she experiences. “You are 
not alone anymore,” she explained. “The children of these 
people become mine and mine theirs. We become one with 
the disappeared persons. I speak as they speak, and if I were 
a captured person, they would be here speaking for me.” 
Dr. Bonaparte began to actively speak for all captured. 
persons around the world, traveling through Europe and 
the United States to contact persons and institutions which 
were united in their defense of human rights, in order to 
make people aware of the atrocities occuring in her 
country. ae 

Amnesty International has documented the existence of 
at least sixty concentration camps in Argentina. The 
number of people detained and/or killed is unknown, 
although more than 20,000 persons are reported missing in 
Argentina alone. Such capture of “politically undesirable” 
people is being practiced in dozens of countries around the 
world, reports Amnesty International. 

Dr. Bonaparte is currently attempting to have the issue of 
“captured persons” defined by the United Nations as a 
category of torture—a double torture, not only to the 
disappeared but to the family involved. Furthermore, she is 
writing a document concerning the psychological impli- 
cations of torture for victims and their families, and is 
attempting to involve churchpeople, legal professionals, 
social scientists and other concerned individuals in this 
issue. Dr. Bonaparte would like to present a holistic 
statement on this situation to the U.N. in order that this 
global problem can be adequately investigated and 
challenged. 


—Carla Harkness 


eee 
Center Marks Fifth Anniversary 


The Center celebrated its fifth anniversary with a panel 
discussion on the topic “The Future of Ethics” during the 
evening of March 4. Moderated by Center Director Charles 


McCoy and Policy Council Chairperson Edwin M. Epstein, 
the discussion raised a wide spectrum of issues bearing on 
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Ed Epstein and Karen Lebacqz 


the future course of ethics and thereby reflected a variety of 
perceptions of what ethics—and the ethicist—should be 
about. 

Charles Glock, Professor of Sociology of Religion, U.C. 
Berkeley, suggested that ethicists should not normally be 
about the task of telling others what to think and do, but 
should help them to think ethically for themselves. The task 
of the ethicist, Glock maintained, is not to provide 
readymade answers, but to assist people in the challenging 
enterprise of arriving at their own solutions. 

In her statement, Karen Lebacqz, Assistant Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of Religion (PSR), 
outlined what she perceives to be several shifts presently 
occurring in the field of ethics. These include the change 
from a predominantly normative ethics to a perspectival 
ethics; the shift from Christian ethics grounded for the most 
part on a stictly philosophical foundation to one rooted 
strongly in the Judeo-Christian scriptures; and, within this 
area, a change from an emphasis on the Prophetic 
Literature of the Bible to its Apocalyptic texts which, unlike 
the former, form a judgement about “the entire shape of the 
age.” Dr. Lebacqz also noted a general movement to regard 
ethics as bearing on all aspects of life rather than restricting 
ethical decision-making only to certain issues. 

Tom Schubeck, Professor of Christian Ethics at the 
Jesuit School of Theology, explored the possibilities of a 
convergence of Catholic and Protestant ethical traditions 
along biblical lines. Additionally, he noted the shift in ethics 
from an “integrationist” model of society and social change 
to a pluralistic “conflict” model which assumes that all 


persons do not share the same value-system and that this 
shift reflects the fact that ethics, long emphasizing only 
theory, is increasingly taking into account social and 
personal experience. 

PSR Assistant Professor of Religion and Society, Archie 
Smith, spoke of the potential of ethics as an instrument of 
liberation, and of the urgent need for “psychic liberation 
from the pejorative elements that have been internalized 
inside of us.” 

Kathleen Smith, PSR graduate student and founding staff 
member of the Spokane Peace and Justice Center, 
ennumerated five reasons why ethicists should panic. The 
first is that many ethicists rely exclusively on rationality— 
there is a need to integrate the use of symbol and intuition 
on a grand scale in ethical reflection. Secondly, ethicists 
often possess a far too limited vision of the world—there is 
the need for many such ethicists to broaden their 
involvements beyond the boundaries of their particular 
class, race, and academic milieu. Thirdly, few ethicists 
prioritize the subjects with which they deal—“sometimes 
the situation becomes similar to an ethicist in the 1930’s 
studying ‘the ethics of road-building in Nazi Germany’.” 
Fourthly, ethicists often fail to relate in a clear and concrete 
way to the concerns of actual people-in-community 
ethicists must now andin the future begin to see their task in 
terms of its personal and social implications. Finally, 
Kathleen pointed out that there is a tendency to overly 
“systematize” the discipline of ethics and that there is the 
real need to be cautious about this process which can bring 
an absolutising rigidity to vital, existential issues. 

Fred Twining, the Executive Director of the Center, 
summarized the Center’s developing understanding of its 


Fred Twining 


own history in terms of self-interest, multiple responsibility, 
and social vision. He applied this comprehensive ethic to 
the center’s two major areas of interest: the distribution of 
the world’s resources and corporate responsibility. 


CESP Publishes 
Fifth Paper 
In Corporate 
Responsibility Series 


The Center has just published the fifth of a series of 
Center Papers on “Institutionalizing Corporate Social 
Responsibility entitled Participative Management”. In 
this Center Paper we explore the idea that a participative 
style of management is an integral component of the pro- 
cess of Institutionalizing Corporate Social Responsibility. 
Participative management draws managers from several, or 
all, levels of management into active involvement in a 
company’s decision-making process on matters of 
corporate social responsibility. As a style of management, 
participation does not mean that top management 
abdicates its authority and responsibility over company 
policy. It does mean that within management there are 
multiple perspectives which can contribute to: 1) improving 
the quality of corporate decisions on matters of corporate 
social responsibility, and 2) assuring more widespread 
understanding and compliance in this emerging area of 
company policy. 

Our exploration leads us to the question: “Why 
Participative Management?” In Section II, therefore, we 
consider the arguments for adopting participation as a style 
of management for decisions on corporate social 
responsibility. We also point out some of its problems. We 
recognize that the reasons for adopting participation, as 
well as its form, will differ substantially from company to 
company. Some may adopt participative management ona 
widespread basis, others more narrowly. However, the 
nature of the issues related to corporate social 
responsibility are more conductive to a participative style 
than is true of most other areas of corporate policy and 
action. 

In Section III, we have formulated “Theory Z” to highlight 
the emerging reality of changing social values within 
corporate management. These value shifts will increasingly 
affect management decisions of matters of corporate social 
responsibility. Theory Z expresses a timely extension of the 
classic Theories X and Y that were developed by Douglas 
McGregor two decades ago. His theories have been widely 
recognized as bases for management supervisory 
practices. We interpret current conditions as signals of a 
shift from authoritative management (Theory X) and 
human relations management (Theory Y) to participative 
management (Theory Z). It is the need for recognizing and 
dealing with differing perceptions of the role of the 
corporation in society, now occuring within the ranks of 
management, that makes participative management 
increasingly imperative. 

Company experiences with participative management 
are described, briefly, in Section IV. We cite some instances 
where positive moves toward involving several levels of 
management in decisions on corporate social responsibility 


have been undertaken. In other instances, we describe the 
consequences of failure to involve responsible managers. 
Our limited review of company experience has not revealed 
simple or consistent approaches to participative 
management. It can take many forms. It can be widely 
inclusive or highly selective. It can be continuing or 
intermittent. Clearly, acommon characteristic is openness 
at the top of the organization and a willingness to deal 
constructively with differing perspectives within the 
management group on questions of corporate social 
responsibility. 

In the final section, we summarize the relationship of 
participative management to other components of the 
process of institutionalizing corporate social responsibility. 
In this way, we emphasize the need for a multifaceted 
approach to the subject of this series of Center Papers. 

Those interested in obtaining a copy of this paper—or 
any of the four previous papers—may do so through the 
Center. 


2K OK 


Corporate Ethics Seminar for 
Trinity Church, Wall Street 


As part of the Center’s program of national outreach, 
Charles McCoy and Fred Twining accepted an invitation 
from the Rector of the Parish of Trinity Church, New York, 
to lead a conference on Corporate Ethics for Trinity’s top 
staff in May, 1979. Trinity Church is a parish church; but it is 
also a business organization that owns and manages office 
and industrial buildings in New York, operates a recently- 
completed Columbarium, is building retirement housing, 
and conducts numerous programs for groups in New York 
and across the nation. Employees of the Parish total almost 
four hundred. 

The conference on Corporate Ethics led by the Center 
involved the participation of thirty top staff members of the 
Parish, about equally divided between those who are 
involved in Trinity as a “church” and those who are involved 
in it as a “business”. The special significance of the seminar 
for the Center was the opportunity to explore the 
interactions among persons in these two groups and to 
investigate by this means basic elements of corporate social 
responsibility and ethics. How does the tension between the 
Purpose of Trinity as church and as business work itself out 
in the actual operations of the organization? To what extent 
does the ethos of the organization shape its policy process 
and decisions? Do the purposes of Trinity as church have 
decisive effect on the quality of its business decisions and on 
the outlook of those who make these decisions? 

The Conference, scheduled to take place in West 
Cornwall, Connecticut, May 9-11, actually began to unfold 
as a process in early April with the distribution of readings to 
the conference participants. The readings contained 
concise statements of perspectives developed by the 
Center in prior projects with top corporate management — 
“Ethics in the Corporate Policy Process” and “Social Value 
Systems Analysis”. Participants were asked also to read 

continued on page 10 


Restructuring 


The Christian Creation Tradition 


“Christianity, unhappily, has not been known for its 
development of harmonious relationships between 
Christians and the non-human Creation. As Christians, we 
must now at long last face up to the paralyzing effect of our 
tradition’s unworthy stance toward the Creation, for this is 
what we have inherited. There is a genius for the 
development of relationships between the human person 
and the other beings of Creation that is deeply set within 
and indispensable to the full witness of the Old and New 
Testaments, but we have not found it. In consequence our 
faith and our larger religious life is badly distorted and very 
poorly prepared to deal with the accumulating abuse and 
misuse of the Creation and with attitudes and motivations 
that have shaped this massive human misadventure.” 

Thus says Dr. Philip Joranson, a specialist in ecology 
who has recently joined the Center staff. 

Dr. Joranson received his Ph.D. from the University of 
California, Berkeley, in the areas of Genetics and Evolution. 


He has also studied as a layperson at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York and Virginia Theological Seminary, 
and has taught biology, ecology and genetics at Belroit and 
Tougaloo Colleges. Dr. Joranson has a long history of 
involvement in the area of ecology and worked with the 
Forestry Department of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for a number of years. 

Dr. Joranson, in conjunction with the Center, is currently 
seeking funding for a project which he titles 
“Reconstructing the Christian Creation Tradition.” 
The purpose of this proposed project is “to help Christians 
to appreciate the fact of, and the reasons for, this critical 
weakness of the Creation tradition in Christianity, and to 
inspire, inform and facilitate a present-day reformation of 
that tradition that is faithful to the Biblical affirmations, and 
that will embrace God’s Creation through reconstruction of 
various kinds of ways in which human beings interact with 
it”. 

The central activity of the first phase of the program will 
be to prepare a resource book for use in the churches. 
Produced by scholars, relevant scientists and 


environmental policy makers, it will offer 1) a diagnosis of 
the weaknesses of the Christian Creation tradition and 
suggest some contributing causes for the weakness, 2) an 
account of the basic and distinctive Biblical affirmations, 
and attitudes toward, God’s whole Creation, and 3) specific 
content for some of the main lines of reconstruction of 
human relationship with Creation, through theological and 
ethical rethinking, through growth in spiritual awareness of 
the Creation, and through direct participation in the 
environmental-ethical sphere, Through working 
conferences Dr. Joranson hopes to identify and evaluate 
the distinctive environmental-ethical values which have 
been operative in four of the great religio-cultural traditions: 
Judaic, Christian, Native American and Buddhist. 
—Phil Ross 


The Nature of Mass Poverty 


Economics has been called “the dismal science”. 
Certainly John Kenneth Galbraith’s recent book, The 
Nature of Mass Poverty, exemplifies this tradition. From 
his “intimate experience with the poor countries and their 
histories”, Galbraith concludes that mass poverty is an 
intractable condition from which the only escape is 
migration. The rural poor in countries such as India and 
Mexico have “accommodated” to their impoverishment 
and any efforts to help them overcome their conditions are 
doomed to failure. Galbraith’s remedy is: education— 
sufficient education to enable them to migrate to the cities 
or across national boundaries. Thus, rural poor become the 
low paid workers—urban or rural—within their own 
countries or in industrialized countries. This migration of 
labor from areas of mass poverty is beneficial both to the 
country of origin and to the host country. The “guest 
workers” in Europe and the “illegal aliens” in the United 
States, are examples of the efficacy of this arrangement. 

What Galbraith fails to come to grips with is the 
relationship between poverty and population growth. 
Galbraith faces backwards rather than forward. The 
Mexican example illustrates the fallacy of Galbraith’s 
conclusions. Mass rural poverty has resulted in the high 
birth rates and extensive migration within Mexico and north 
to the United States. While Mexico has made some 
progress in controlling its population, the fact that almost 
one-half of Mexico’s population are children assures 
continuing population pressures. And, there is little 
indication that these pressures will abate so long as the 
Mexican development strategy by-passes the rural poor. So 
we are faced with migratory pressures which may move 
twenty to thirty million more Mexicans across the border 
over the next two decades—probably the greatest mass 
movement of migrants in the history of the world. 

To solve mass poverty with mass migration simply does 
not fit the facts and circumstances of the contemporary 
world. Other solutions must be found that will deal 
effectively with rural poverty with programs to increase the 
productivity of the poor. Future prospects and impacts 
both in third world countries and the developed countries 
lead to this inescapable conclusion. The prospects under 
Galbraith’s understanding of the nature of mass poverty are 
too dismal to go without challenge. 

—Fred Twining 


Doing Ethics as a Career: 
Answers and Questions 


Three Actual Encounters 


Customs and Immigration, Newcastle Docks, England. 
“Welcome to England; a good trip from Norway? May I see 
your entry form please? Ah, yes, Miss. . .Streeter, your 
occupation is. . .eth-i-cist? I say, does that mean you teach 
ethics, or simply that you are a person of high moral 
character?” 

Children’s Hospital, San Francisco, Weekly Medical 
Rounds with my friend and colleague, Dr. Andrew 
Jameton. “Dr. Cassel invited me to attend these rounds. I 
am an ethicist.” 

M.D.: “Anesthetist?” 

Home, New Jersey. My mother: “My friends ask me what 
you're doing and I say you’re a, uh, freelance ethicist.” 

Me: “What do they say?” 

Ma: “Well, they ask me what that means, and! say I think 
it means you can’t find a job.” 

k*E* 


What does an ethicist do? Yes, ethicists teach, and we do 
have some concern for values, although not necessarily a 
particularly high moral character. And I dare say some 
people have even accused us of practicing anesthesiology. 
But more people than just my mother wonder what (if 
anything) it is we really do, especially outside the classroom. 


Being An Ethics Consultant 


Armed with an M.A. in Ethics from Pacific School of 
Religion in Berkeley, I have made my living for the past year 
working with a wide variety of organizations who want 
information, clarification, advice or recommendations from 
_ the perspective of ethics. Whether I am developing 
continuing education programs on professional ethics for a 
medical school, or advising hospital chaplains and county 
mental health patients’ advocates on patient’s rights, I 
usually work as the sole ethicist on a team of health 
professionals, or ministers, or lawyers. Outside the 
classroom the freelance ethicist is, almost by definition, a 
consultant. As Larry Churchill wrote in a recent Hastings 
Center Report, the ethicist often works best as a stranger. 
Not wanting, however, to be a stranger all the time, I joined 
with a medical doctor and a person with a PhD. in 
philospohy to form an interdisciplinary organization, Bay 
Area Bioethics Resources. Together we do consulting and 
continuing education with health professionals as well as 
joint lectures, sermons, research and writing. 

What information and advice can an ethicist offer? One 
example is the work I did this year with the Foundation for 
Chiropractic Education and Research, the philanthropic 
arm of the American Chiropractic Association. 
Chiropractors are often challenged by the medical 
establishment to produce empirically based, quantifiable 
proof of the effectiveness of spinal manipulative therapy, 
and they are criticized for the paucity of research studies of 


chiropractic. In 1978, when the National Institutes of Health 
NIH) invited the FCER to submit a research grant, an 


Advisory Council was formed to write the protocol and 
grant proposal for a Clinical Trial on Low Back Pain. I was 
hired as the bioethics consultant to the Advisory Council. 

Because human subjects were to be used, the protocol 
had to meet Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
regulations for proper research design, fair subject 
selection, assessment of risks and benefits, minimization of 
risks, and procurement of informed consent. I defined my 
job to be: 1) to educate the Council of chiropractors about 
medical ethics and the rationale for these regulations, 2) to 
help them fulfill the letter of the law (writing consent forms, 
and so on), and 3) to challenge them to take seriously the 
spirit of the law as well. This last task entailed convincing 
them to reveal to the subjects the fact that treatment 
modalities would be randomly assigned, a revelation they 
hesitated to make for fear it would bias the subjects. I 
argued that it was “material information” required by the 
“respect for persons” principle to be included in the consent 
forms. 

As a result of this work I have been hired to do a series of 
day-long consulting sessions and lectures at various 
chiropractic colleges around the country. I work with both 
faculty and students, offering information, advice, and some 
advocacy concerning basic ethics, professional ethics, 
patients’ rights and the use of human subjects. 

This highlights several important issues concerning the 
role of an ethics consultant. Does one simply follow the 
traditional philosopher’s model: analysis of the issues, 
clarification of the questions and assumptions, 
consideration of the theoretical bases and implications of a 
particular case, like the rights of research subjects? Or does 
one not only ask questions, but give answers, give the 
“ethically sound” position on the treatment of a patient ora 
subject? Should an ethicist recommend a particular course 
of action? 


The Ethics of Being an Ethicist 


Indeed, what are the ethics of being an ethicist? What is 
the role of advocate in the work of an ethicist? If our work is 
(as I see mine) a kind of ministry, how do we act with 
faithfulness and with justice? And what is the role of judge, 
or even police officer, in the work of the ethicist? Often lam 
asked if something is “OK” to do. What is the source of our 
authority? How are we judged to be competent? To whom 
are we responsible or answerable? To what or whom do we 
give our ultimate loyalty? What about our honesty and our 
confidentiality? And finally, what is our reward, both in 
money and in status, and how does that affect our work? 
For me, quite frankly, even if I were nothing but a person of 
high moral character, virtue would not be a sufficient 
reward in and of itself. 

As bioethics is a new field, so is the role of the ethics 
consultant in the public world of health care. Those of us 
tackling this job must take great care, both about what we 
do and about how we do it. 


—Deborah Streeter 


Trinity Parish 

continued from page 7 
condensations of books and aarticles pertinent to 
organizational ethics. 

On Wednesday, April 18, Jim Donahue met with the 
participants over lunch in New York to discuss the work of 
the Center and to respond to questions about the readings. 
On Monday, May 7, a series of in-depth interviews was 
started with each of the participants — to become 
acquainted with the participants and their work, to elicit 
their perception of Trinity operations and the issues 
important for the Conference, and to explore with them the 
ethical dimensions of Trinity’s decision-making processes. 
Of particular help were the situations identified by the 
participants as good material for case studies to provide 
focus for discussions at the Conference. 

With the excellent results of these interviews in hand, 
Charles and Fred completed the planning of the program. In 
the initial sessions of the Conference, elements of the 
“Comprehensive Ethic” were applied to the operations of 
the Parish, raising the questions: “What are the self- 
interests, the multiple responsibilities, the social visions of 
Trinity?” In small groups and in plenary sessions, various 
goals of Trinity’s program were identified and prioritized, 
according to consensus judgments of the church and 
business staff members present. 

Discussed in the sessions also were different ethical 
perspectives and social values systems operative in U.S. 
society, which reflect trends of value shifts, and which 
inform the decisions made by organizations, including 
Trinity Parish. The Smithian, Humanistic, and 
Communitarian social values systems were described and 
discussed. Several case studies drawn from the interviews 
were explored in small groups in the light of these different 
social value systems. The results of the discussions of cases 
were then presented and discussed in plenary sessions. Out 
of this process evolved sharpened perceptions on how 
corporate ethics and social responsibility can become a part 
of the way decisions are made in this kind of an 
organization. 

How does this unique organization differ from a 
conventional business organization? We found that the 
answer to this question must be seen in qualitative terms — 
in the ethos created by different values — rather than in 
changes in nature of the activities carried on by this 
organization. The real estate group at Trinity confronts the 
same competitive economic conditions faced by non- 
church organizations. Testimony of the members of this 
group is that they consider “humanistic” values in their 
decisions that would not be considered by other real estate 
organizations for whom they have worked. They take more 
time and care to do what they can to help a tenant that is 
having temporary difficulties in meeting lease payments. 
They work in cooperation with tenants with whom the 
Parish has a misunderstanding over the power 
requirements provided for in the terms of the lease. 
However, in cases where the “market value” of space has 
risen, they lease comparable space which would otherwise 
be vacant at lower rates to a new tenant while charging an 
old tenant a higher rate. 

Trinity is also experiencing a change in relationship with 
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its parish church. Historically, the church program has 
been run by the ordained clergy with funds supplied by the 
larger Parish activities. Recently, the switch to 
congregational activities controlled by the lay members of 
the parish has been set as a goal. The current program 
includes service to the lower Manhattan community, 
through the church on Wall Street, with financial support 
coming from this community. Trinity Parish realizes that a 
strong congregation is one that manages and finances its 
own affairs. The problems and challenges of this changing 
relationship became a subject of discussion, as a case study, 
which involves many complex human and inter-group 
relationships. 

The Center learned as much from the conference as did 
the staff of Trinity. Good relations and friendship were 
established for extending the work of the Center on the 
East Coast. 
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Agricultural Development 
continued from page 4 


In the region of the high mountain town of Chapa there is 
a broad plain surrounded by hills. Water there cannot 
escape into streams so there are areas of damp soil in the 
lowest areas. These have traditionally been used for corn. 
Antonio Ornelas, the tecnico of the area, believes that there 
is a much higher use of these lands if suitable crops can be 
found. The project has leased for a year one hectare of this 
damp land to be used as a test field. In the late fall it was 
planted to fodder kale, lentils and vetch. The kale 
succeeded beautifully, but the lentils and vetch produced 
weak crops. The question was—should we sell the poor 
crop for livestock feed or should we plow it under and take 
our loss? We have decided to plow it under and immediately 
replant with cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes and onions. 

The project is about to take on a new tecnico. He comes 
from a very remote town called Paso de Muerto. From this 
town he will be able to serve nine other towns that have 
been served with difficulty by Antonio Ornelas. His name is 
Trinidad Alfaro, he is 45 years old, and is known locally for 
his energy, attractive personality and interest in progressive 
agriculture. 

I asked Ruben to comment on a statement that his 
project differed from other agricultural development 
projects only in particulars. His answer was, “Let me give 
you one of those particulars: I was with Fidel while he was 
showing a man and his two sons how to apply fertilizer to 
corn at sowing time. Fidel worked with them as they put the 
corn, fertilizer and insecticide in the furrows. When he saw 
that the sowers were running out of furrow he went over to 
the waiting team of oxen, grasped a handle of the plow, 
picked up the prod pole and was off to open new furrows. 
Son fieros, los tecnicos! They have the background, the 
skills, the fundamentals. They know the earth.” 

Nothing moves rapidly in this part of the world, but I see 
continued success in our programs as the campesinos 
(small farmers) naturally come to accept our tecnicos as 
purveyors of practical, workable, needed information and 
advice. The world is desperately in need of such a program 
as a model that can be studied and adapted to new regions. 


CENTERNOTES 


On the evening of February 26, 1979, the Center 
sponsored a spublic conversation between Maggie Kuhn, 
founder and national director of the Gray Panthers 
Organization, and James Torrey, Executive Vice-President 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, on 
the subject of “The Impact of Corporate Policies on the 
Aged.” Marjorie Casebier McCoy, who moderated the 
discussion, said of the two that “Maggie doesn’t represent 
all the old people. Jim doesn’t represent all corporate 
executives. So we can’t expect them to speak to all the 
issues and answer all the questions and effect all the 
changes. But this conversation is a beginning for us here 
and one of many which! think will be taking place across the 
United States.” This particular discussion raised such 
issues as Connecticut General’s own policies affecting the 
aged and how this company—and other large 
organizational structures—can deal with widespread 
“ageism” which results in poor health care, age-segregated 
living conditions, as well as pervasive stereotypes, in 
contemporary culture, which conceive of the aged in terms 
of narrow and confining roles. 

An “Occasional Paper,” based on this conversation, will 
soon be made available through the Center. 


The Swedish ambassador to the United Nations, Dr. Olle 
Dahlem, visited the Center recently and engaged in a 
spirited discussion of President Carter’s stand on human 
rights, the U.S.’s support of repressive governments, and 
the European view of the social, economic and political 
consequences of the worldwide nuclear arms race. 


Dr. Allen Miller, professor of Conservation and Resource 
Studies at U.C. Berkeley, discussed his new book, A 
Planet to Choose, (Pilgrim Press, 1978) at arecent Center 
colloquium. Unlike most who write about ecological issues, 
he lays particular stress on the ways in which economic and 
political systems impact the environment. In the discussion 
he emphasized that ecological harmony first requires basic 
political and economic changes. Dr. Miller fears that 
political parties on the left have little competence in 
environmental issues, and those of the right have little 
interest in those issues. Dr. Miller’s posture reflects past 
experience in politico-ethical activism, including West 
Coast anti-war organizing during the war in Indochina. 


In February, Mr. James Torrey (see above), and Dr. 
Leonard Duhl of the U.C. Berkeley School of 
Environmental Design, led a discussion of the genesis, 
development and maintenance of Columbia, Maryland, a 
“planned” city located between Washington and Baltimore. 
Both Mr. Torrey and Dr. Duhl were actively involved in the 
project and they discussed the various policy issues which 
they faced in the process of its completion. 


The founder of the Evangelical Academy movement in 
Germany, Dr. Eberhard Mueller, spoke at a Center 
sponsored Colloquim on March 2. Dr. Mueller has attained 
world-wide recognition for the work of the Evangelical 
Academy in Bad Boll, near Stuttgart, to which for over 
thirty years large numbers of lay Christians came each year 
for conferences and seminars on the application of their 
faith to their work. 
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Dr. Mueller reflected on his experience with the 
Academy between its founding in 1946 and his retirement in 
1977. Most important were the support of the church and 
the training of leaders who could work effectively with 
workers, professional people, and managers. This synthesis 
of the work of the church and the work of the world has 
spread to other countries, but nowhere more successfully 
than in Germany—a success that reflects the influence of 
Dr. Mueller. 


On March 9, 1979, Dr. David Steward, Ms. Vicki Johnson 
and Mr. Dave Shields, on the staff of the Moral Education 
Project, met with the Center staff to discuss their activities 
and programs. They explained that the MEP is involved in 
the development of a tool for assessing the moral 
component of educational curriculum. Their project focuses 
on—but is not limited to—formal educational activities in 
the schools. Their effort is directed toward the development 
of practical ways to deal with moral situations and issues as 
they arise and to evaluate their impact on curriculum. 

The Center staff was excited by some of the methods and 
exercises that the MEP has developed for identifying and 
handling moral issues in group situations. We believe that 
we may be able to use some of their techniques and 
exercises in our own seminar work, and we look forward to 
future contact with this group. 


Dr. George Baker, presently affiliated with the Center for 
the Study of New Religious Movements of the Graduate 
Theological Union, led a Center Colloquia on the issue of 
social responsibility and media. Dr. Baker is interested in 
creating an organizational tool which would allow for the 
involvement of a critical ethical perspective in various 
editorial decision-making processes. Dr. Baker cited the 
media coverage of the People’s Temple incident as an 
example of the ethical impact of media on social values. 


Dr. Gertrude Ezorsky, a leading expert in the ethics of 
punishment, led a colloquim in April on the ethical issues 
raised by affirmative action in the context of the recent 
Weber case. 


The Center will offer the “Ethics for a Crowded World” 
Seminar at Holy Names College, Oakland, CA., as part of 
its Summer Institute Program, entitled “Social Justice and 
Ministry.” 

The “EFCW” Seminar introduces major problem areas 
confronting decision-makers throughout the world and poses 
alternatives for effective action. Problem areas to be 
examined include: World Population (world population 
trends and ethical issues in population control); World 
Income Distribution (Disparities in income among and 
within nations and a basis for evaluating alternative 
development strategies); World Agriculture (global 
agricultural systems and problems of expanding the world’s 
food production); and International Development (the 
history of U.S. involvement in Third World development 
programs and alternative strategies for the future). 

The “EFCW” Seminar will be held every Monday and 
Wednesday, July 16 - 27, 6:45 - 10:00 p.m., at Holy Names 
College, Room 42. For further information, contact Sr. 
Roberta Williams, History and Political Science Dept., Holy 
Names College, 3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland, CA 94619. 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley 
brings together resources from the social sciences, 
public policy making and theological ethics to focus 
on social policy issues. It intends to be a stimulus for 
the study of ethical issues in the university and the 
seminary; it intends to develop ethical analysis for 
policy processes in corporate, governmental and 
public service organizations. 

The Newsletter, “ethics & policy”, is published 
periodically as a forum for various points of view on 
policy concerns. It does not reflect an official position 
of the GTU or its constitutent members. This edition 
of “ethics & policy” was edited by Ken Butigan in 
conjunction with the following persons: Carla 
Harkness, Charles McCoy, Doug Pritchett, Edwin M. 
Epstein, Bernie Adeney, Doug Buckwald, Phillip Ross, 
Pat Shechter, Richard S. Bernardo, Phillip Joranson, 
and Rich Hammerud. 
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“ethics and policy” welcomes manuscripts and 
graphics dealing with organizational ethics, as well as 
letters responding to the ideas and viewpoints 
presented here. 


Mexico anc 
Center t« 


With partial sponsorship from the California Council for 
the Humanities in Public Policy, the Center has embarked 
upon a comprehensive project on Mexican emigration to 
California and the policies by which the state deals with 
this important process. The Center has already conducted 
two workshops on this topic in Berkeley and Los Angeles 
(see below), and now it is planning a statewide, two-day 
Symposium on “Mexican Migration into California: Human 
Values and Public Policy.” Taking place December 7-8, 
1979, the Symposium will be co-sponsored with the local 
chapter of the Labor Council for Latin American 
Advancement at the Labor Temple in San Jose, California. 
Among those who will be involved in the Symposium are 
Dr. Ralph Guzman, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, who will be one of the keynote 
speakers; Norris Clement, of the California Borders Area 
Resource Center; Peter Schey, of the National Center for 
Immigrants’ Rights; Miguel Tirado, Professor of Industrial 
Relations, Sonoma State University; Marion F. Houstoun, 
Immigration Staff Specialist, U.S. Department of Labor; 
Phil Martin, staffperson of the Select Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy: Sheldon Maram, 
Professor of History , California State University, 
Fullerton; and Fred Twining, Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy and Farm Centers International. 


The format for both days will consist of: 


(1) Three one-hour sessions in the morning involving: 
(a) presentation of a position paper ona specific policy 
issue 
(b) open discussion of and response to the paper 
(c) brief evaluative summaries at the close by media 
and policy participants. 


(2) Three two-hour sessions in the afternoon, held 
simultaneously, on each of the three issues addressed 
in the morning. These sessions will develop: 

(a) a policy statement on the three issues 
(b) specific areas of agreement and disagreement. 


(3) A plenary session for the participants to respond to 
the statements. 


The six policy issues to be covered are: 


#1 What policies should be pursued on state and 
national levels to alleviate rural poverty in Mexico as a 
major cause of migration into California? 


#2 What policy changes are needed concerning 
undocumented Mexicans to provide increased protection 
of their rights and welfare while in California? 


#3 What policies in the areas of health and social 
services should be changed to assure that adequate 
services are available to Mexican migrants working in 
California? 


#4 What policies of labor unions in conjunction with 
state agencies can help to assure that employment 
standards and protections are maintained for Mexican 
immigrants employed in California? 
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#5 What policies should be established in California on 
he education of children of Mexican immigrants in public 
schools? 


#6 What immigration policies and Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) practices should be adopted 
»y the United States with reference to the present and 
ture migration of Mexicans into California? 


Detailed programs of events and speakers are available 
rom the Center upon request. 

The primary thrust of the Symposium, therefore, will be 
he statements on policy options relating to six central 
migration issues. These statements, supported by 
tackground papers and study documents, will be 
resented at the final event of our project—a policy 
orkshop in Sacramento, scheduled for January 1980, as a 
lasis for discussions by policymakers on ethics and 
migration. 

The materials developed in the project will also be made 
vailable to diverse groups interested in migration issues. 
the contributions of the project, therefore, will go well 
ieyond the confines of the four meetings. 


Berkelou Warkehop 


In the first stage of this project, the Center conducted 
ivo workshops in order to gather background information 
ind facts, to delineate issues and perspectives, and to elicit 
plicy recommendations. Our first workshop was held on 
uly 21, 1979 at the University of California, Berkeley. It 
ycused on the conditions which culminate in the 
Migration of Mexican villagers and the experience of 


perspective, including the following major points: 

i The subject must be looked at as a_bi-national 
;enomenon—factors on both sides of the border must be 
pnsidered. In other words, there are both “push” factors 
Mexico) and “pull” factors (in the U.S.) which lead to 
lexican emigration. In Mexico two major factors, 
bpulation growth and agricultural depression, account for 
je fact that certain rural regions are the major sources of 
inigration. In the U.S., the demand for cheap labor both 
icourages Mexican emigration and works to keep it 


|Although industrial expansion and the “Green 
evolution” have greatly contributed to Mexico’s 
onomic development, the rural masses have been 
rgely bypassed and find themselves in the midst of 
jorsening conditions. The only option seemingly available 
r escaping this poverty is to migrate, either to one of 
exico’s urban areas or else to the United States. 

While the Mexican government has instituted a number 
programs to deal with the problems of the rural sector 
2y have met with only mixed success. A strategy which 
eS appear very promising, though, is a grass-roots 


Assemblyperson Art Torres at the Los Angeles workshop. 


approach to helping farmers help themselves. Exemplifying 
this is Project Patzcuaro, a private program which teaches 
small farmers the proper use of fertilizer and the control of 
pests and plagues, thereby significantly increasing corn 
production. 

There is also a pull factor in the U.S. which attracts 
emigrants from Mexico. Certain industries in particular are 
largely dependent upon their cheap labor and _ this 

Continued on page 4 


A Public Invitation 


All interested persons are invited to 
the Center-sponsored Symposium 
“Mexican Migration into 
California: Human Values 
and Public Policy” 

December 7-8, 1979 

The Labor Temple 

2102 Almaden Road 

San Jose, CA 


For further information, contact the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy, 
Graduate Theological Union 
2465 LeConte Ave., Berkeley, CA 94709 
or phone (415) 841-9811, ex. 30 


Symposium, continued 


secondary labor market is really only open to the 
migratory, and largely undocumented, workers. 

Perceptions about emigration are often quite different 
from the facts of the phenomenon. In the U.S., such 
perceptions tend to be influenced by the state of our 
economy. During periods of unemployment, the 
undocumented worker becomes a scapegoat who is 
blamed and subsequently deported. When the economy 
recovers, concern about emigration fades into the 
background and it is even encouraged to fill gaps in the 
American labor force. Despite what many Americans 
believe, Mexican workers are a boon to our economy. 
They work at very low wages, have few job benefits, 
usually pay income:and social security taxes, and typically 
take jobs which Americans will not accept. 

Dreams about life in the U.S. do not always materialize 
for Mexicans either. Their housing is often substandard, 
social services are frequently denied, and they are subject 
to police and INS harrassment. The major problem, 
though, is unscrupulous employers who take advantage of 
the undocumented workers. It is chiefly their illegal status 
which makes them exploitable, but factors such as racism 
sometimes play a part as well. 

Despite these hardships, many migrants still think that 
economically they are better off here than in Mexico, so 
the tide of emigration continues. This most important 
demographic phenomenon of the twentieth century, 
however, is still not a policymaking priority in either 
Mexico or the U.S. Yet it has and will continue to have 
profound consequences—both quantitatively and 
qualitatively—for both countries. 

During the day-long conference, the following ethical 
issues were raised: 

the question of treating Mexico and its emigrants as our 
“neighbors;” 

the question of reappraising our attitudes and beliefs 
about Mexican immigration and changing those which are 
neither true nor humane; 

the question of the extent to which U.S. immigration 
policies should be linked with considerations such as oil 
and gas trade, as well as the state of the economy at a 
particular moment; 

the question of the profits which numerous groups and 
individuals make from the plight of the undocumented 
worker; 

the question of whether the opportunity to work can and 
should be made a basic human right; 

the question of the extent to which self reliance of the 
small farmers should be the goal of development policies in 
Mexico and the investment strategies of U.S. corporations. 

The challenge before the U.S., then, is to see and treat 
Mexico as our neighbor. People, whatever their 
citizenship, must be able to work with dignity. 


Los Angeles Workshop 
Our second workshop was held on July 28, 1979 in Los 
Angeles and focused upon the experience of Mexican 
immigrants in California, their effect on communities and 
their contributions to the State. The presentations both 
touched upon the issues raised in the Berkeley workshop 


and added new ones by focusing upon the effects of 
immigration. Among the points that were made were the 
following: 

Mexicans, whatever their political orientation, have 
roots in the American Southwest and feel that they have 
the right to live and work here. Further, emigration to the 
U.S. operates as a safety valve for Mexico—a closed 
border could lead to an Iran-style revolution there. Despite 
these factors, U.S. emigration policy toward Mexico has fit 
the same clear pattern shown towards a whole series of 
ethnic groups who emigrated to this country. In the first 
stage, emigration from a particular country is encouraged. 
Then, when the group in question becomes less intimidated 
and less exploitable or gains political power, restrictive 
quotas are set and emigration from another country is 


encouraged. 


Jorge Bustamonte leads a group in the Berkeley workshop. 


Emigration is a highly political issue. Some Americans 
feel threatened by the growing numbers of Mexican 
emigrants and their potential political power. With some 
groups creating an atmosphere of hysteria, it is not 
surprising that verbal and physical antagonisms against 
Mexicans have re-emerged. In a post-Proposition 13 era, 
social services are less available to undocumented 
workers. Bi-lingual education and voting ballots have 
become major controversies. Available housing is usually 
expensive and often sub-standard. Mexicans, documented 
and undocumented, face harassment and discrimination 
from officials and police. Employers and unions alike have 
exploited and neglected them. In all of these areas, racial 
discrimination and oppression are masked under 
economic and social policy. “Non-legal” immigrants, 
however, are usually afraid to assert their rights lest they 
be deported. 

While it is conventional wisdom that Mexican 
immigration is a social problem for the U.S., this does not 
square with the facts. These facts include: (1) immigrants 
are not a burden to tax payers. They pay far more in taxes 
than they receive in social services. (2) They do not create 
unemployment. Rather, they work in jobs that Americans 
will not take. (3) They are not contributing to a population 
problem. Some studies suggest that with or without 

Continued on page 12 
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Indochina and Humanitas: 
An Interview with Ginetta Sagan 


On September 27, Ginetta Sagan was interviewed at her 
home in Atherton, California by Ken Butigan of the Center. 
Ms. Sagan, born in Italy, was a member of the Resistance 
Movement there during World War II and, later, helped 
form Amnesty International. This year, Ms. Sagan and 
Joan Baez founded Humanitas, a human-rights 
education/research organization, in response to the 
present plight of the “Boat People.” 


CESP: Could you first tell us about your own 
involvement in the “human rights” movement? 


Sagan: I was involved in the kind of work which today we 
call “human rights” in World War II. I identified the location 
of the place prisoners were taken, organized people who 
may have had some influence with the local authorities to 
see if they could get them released from the jails, prevent the 
deportation to Germany, and in some cases, stop the 
torture. At the end of the war, I continued to write, with 
some friends, on behalf of people who were political 
prisoners, mostly in Spain or Portugal. I was very 


‘uncomfortable with the thought that we would only be 


working for prisoners detained in countries which had 
fascist regimes and not also for the thousands of people we 
knew were being detained, for example, by Stalin. When 
Amnesty International was formed, I began writing on the 
behalf of prisoners chosen by Amnesty and I continued to 
work in a rather regular way for this group for several years. 
I resigned from the board of Amnesty in 1976 when my 
husband went to Europe for one year on sabbatical and I 
went with him. We lived very near Vienna, and while before] 
had concentrated on the human rights violations in Latin 
America, Indonesia, or Korea, in Vienna I encountered 
many refugees from Eastern Europe, and I got to know 
better an entirely different system of political oppression. It 
was quite different than Latin America. Where the use of 
brutal, physical torture is universal in practically every Latin 
American country, in Eastern Europe they use more 
psychological oppression. 


CESP: Why was Humanitas formed? 


Sagan: When I came back from Europe, I continued to 
work as a member of a group of Amnesty International, but 
because I had been deeply involved on the behalf of 
“prisoners of conscience” in Vietnam during the 
Indochinese War—people who had been detained by the 
Thieu regime—I was being sent a tremendous amount of 
information from my European friends of the Left who, 
unlike the people in this country, were reading all sorts of 
reports coming out of Southeast Asia and they were 
becoming very concerned about what Hanoi was doing to 
its own people. 

In addition to these reports, I also read as often as I can 
the French and Italian press which began printing major 
articles describing violations of human rights in Vietnam. It 
provoked a furor in Europe. The liberal left supported the 
exposure of these violations of human rights in Vietnam; the 
far left—I would say the “Stalinists” had begun a campaign 
saying that this was only imperialistic propaganda, that it 
was initiated by the enemies of Vietnam in order to block 
United States aid to Vietnam; in other words, it was a 
manufactured issue. There was a big debate. Promises were 
made by Hanoi in 1973 to the effect that there would be 


freedom of expression, freedom of trade unions, freedom of 
religion. The Europeans compared the promises and the 
reality. The reality was that the Vietnamese government 
told everybody: “Come and register and tell us what you 
did—we won’t punish you, we won't do anything.” 
Nevertheless, everybody who had worked in the Thieu 
administration, no matter in what capacity, had to go and 
write down what they did, and go back and describe 
sometimes as many as two or three generations of their 
families. They were called back, maybe a month later, 
maybe six weeks later, or two months later—and, 
depending on their rank, they were sent to different “re- 
education camps.” The camps varied from very mild, 
especially in the South, to harsher and harsher. The food 
was meager, but the population at large too had lousy 
food—that was not the major complaint. The major 
complaint was the relentless propaganda. Some others 
were sent to what is called “New Economic Zones” which 
soon were viewed as a death sentence, —that was one way 
to get rid of all the people they didn’t want. They didn’t want 
a bloodbath, because of the publicity. The common 
description of these people was that they were all CIA 
agents, had cooperated with the enemy, and had to be 
reformed through labor. They each had to be made into a 
new person, and it took a toll. The jails of Thieu were no 
longer big enough to contain all the prisoners, according to 
an excellent report done by Le Monde. 

One day Joan Baez and | talked to two Vietnamese who 
told of these horrors at great length, and then, later, I said to 
Joan, “As you, I am concerned about this situation— 
nevertheless, I would like, before we get embarked into any 
project, to go back to Europe and visit with all my old friends 
who were so reliable when the Thieu regime was detaining 
prisoners. They were the people who told where the jails, 
were and who was being detained. They proved absolutely 
reliable thoughout the years.” I did go back to Europe with 
another person who took notes at every meeting. We had 
meetings which included newspaper people who had the 
chance to observe the situation, and former inmates of both 
the prisons and the camps. Although people came from 
separate places, the stories were so consistent that there 
was no question in my mind at the end of those two weeks of 
the horror of the situation. Many members of the “Third 
Force,” Vietnamese who had been in Paris during the war 
because they opposed Thieu regime, wanted to go back 
right after the liberation. No way. Of several thousand 
people who were in Paris, approximately seventeen got 
visas to go back. They were too “contaminated” by Western 
ideas. And what emerged was clear: the Vietnamese want to 
produce a new regime which was absolutely totalitarian. 
Their attitude toward their own people was: “We are kind, 
we won’t punish you; however, you’ve got to go and reform 
yourself for your own good.” It seems to be Kafkaesque. 
They cared about ideological purity before economic 
improvement for their own people. This is the tragedy of 
Vietnam. Needless to say, the European left has been highly 
critical of that. 

The other tragedy is, of course, the ‘tragedy of the 
Chinese ethnic minority. Vietnam made an assessment that 
1.5 million mouths to feed were a lot of mouths. What the 
government did was an incredible thing—they made the 
deliberate decision to expell 1.5 million people, regardless of 
whether these people had been loyal to the regime or not. 

Continued on page 7 


Societal, Managerial and Legal Perspec 


by Edwin M. Epstein 


The legitimacy of the American megacorporation 
remains an important issue. The corporate legitimacy 
question arises from a democratic society’s need to define 
the reciprocal rights and obligations of important social 
institutions. James Willard Hurst suggests that to be 
legitimate an institution must be viewed by individuals and 
groups both within and without it as rightful and proper; it 
must meet tests of utility and responsibility. The utility 
criterion is a pragmatic one and is determined by how well 
the corporation “gets on” with its essentially economic job 
of producing and distributing desired goods and services. 
Responsibility requires that institutional power be 
accountable to the judgement of someone other than the 
power holder. In a democracy, the issues of legitimacy and 
responsibility are inevitably linked in the context of power. 

Other factors in addition to the national preoccupation 
with corporate power and legitimacy help explain the long- 
standing American concern with the social responsibilities 
of business. One factor is this country’s strong ideological 
preference for “private” rather than “public” (state) action. 
This preference has meant that large business organizations 
perform many essential economic functions that in other 
countries are usually performed by state-owned entities. 
The provision of basic transportation, communications, 
military production and raw materials are illustrative. A 
dependency relationship between the business community 
and other sectors of American society has therefore arisen. 
In Western Europe, and in Great Britain in particular, the 
focus has not been upon the question of social responsibility 
per se, but rather on the more generic debate over the 
public ownership of essential economic resources. 
Furthermore, in many European countries important 
societal leadership functions have been preempted by 
traditional nonbusiness elites, including a titled, landed 
aristocracy and an established church; business is a 
relatively new arrival on the scene. In the United State, 
however, such traditional elite structures were much less 
extensive, and business elites have assumed public 
leadership roles from the very beginning. American 
business institutions and their leaders have been given more 
scope and have been taken far more seriously than 
elsewhere. As a consequence Americans have expected 
much more from business. When these expectations have 
not been met, a sense of relative deprivation, a feeling that 
business has somehow let the public down, has arisen. 

Furthermore, and somewhat ironically, there has been 
rather wide acceptance in this country of an idea 
propagated for several decades by the business community 
itself: business management is not simply an occupation, 
but a profession. An important component of the concept of 
professionalism is that of a responsibility to the public that 
ultimately transcends the responsibility owed to an 
organization or to a client. The idea has developed, 
therefore, that professional managers have an obligation to 
examine fully the implications of their actions and to take 
account of the impact of their decisions upon the “public 
interest.” It is as a result of the factors discussed above that 
the legitimacy of corporate behavior in the United States 
has been increasingly evaluated by performance criteria 
that consider the total societal impact of the firm and not 
simply its ability to maximize profits. 


Product 


A general notion or ideology of corporate social 
responsibility has achieved general acceptance during the 
past two decades within both the American business 
community and the general public. There are, however, no 
precise operational parameters for the concept. To be sure, 
certain minimum standards are recognized; no one urges 
business to act in a patently irresponsible or illegal manner, 
or flagrantly to disregard contemporary community 
standards of behavior. However, beyond that minimum, 
there is no agreement regarding what constitutes socially 
responsible behavior. The nature of social resposibility as an 
issue, as opposed to an ideology, remains unresolved. 


Social Responsibilty as Product 


Much of the difficulty we have experienced in arriving at a 
widely acceptable and, more importantly, operationally 
useful definition of corporate social responsibility inheres in 
our insistence in viewing social responsibility solely in 
Product terms. The Product approach considers social 
responsibility in terms of outcomes—whether management 
has done the “right” thing or has achieved a recognizably 
“good” result by making the “correct” decision. The 
following outcomes illustrate what might currently be 
regarded as “socially responsible” company behavior under 
the Product approach: reducing or eliminating the amount 
of toxic effluents a firm puts into the environment; 
increasing the proportion of high level jobs held by female, 
minority, and handicapped employees; improving the 
quality and increasing the longevity of a company’s 
products; and contributing company monies to support 
good works within the community. All of these are, 
however, current or contemporary notions of corporate 
social responsibility. The Product or outcome analysis of 
societal responsibility is both inherently dynamic and value- 
laden. It reflects a society’s stage of economic development, 
its most pressing societal needs, the specific configuration 
of its political economy and the interrelationship of its key 
institutions, prevalent ideologies, and cultural ethos. 


Social Responsibility as Process 


Corporate social responsibility can be usefully thought of 
as a Process: a system of decision-making whereby 
corporate managers try to anticipate and consider the total 
consequences of business policies and operations before 
they act. What managers consider to be relevant in 
formulating and implementing corporate policy encom- 
passes not only economic factors but also the social, 
political, environmental, and cultural consequences of 
corporate action. This broader decision-making transforms 
social responsibility from a Product to an institutionalized 
Process. This institutionalization is an essential aspect-of a 
Process view of corporate social responsibility. It requires 
that the firm build into and utilize in key aspects of its 
normal operating business practices (particularly areas 
unregulated by government) structure and practices that 
require it to consider decision criteria that were once 
thought “exogenous” or irrelevant. 


; on Corporate Social Responsibility — 


Process 


In our recent book, Rationality, Legitimacy, Respon- 
sibility: The Search for New Directions in Business and 
Society, Dow Votaw and I suggested that business’s 
responsibility to society is conceptually linked with 
legitimacy and rationality. In this paper, I have indicated that 
business must be accountable to interests both within and 
without it. This accountability is essential to corporate 
legitimacy and to the preservation of a society that is 
democratic in fact as well as theory. A strong argument can 
be made that socially responsible corporate decisionmaking 
in both the Process and Product senses represents rational 
business behavior. 

Rationality in this context has two distinctive meanings. 
First, it denotes a decision process whereby the decision- 


maker assesses all available information in determining 


corporate actions. The end sought is the “better” decision; 
thus, make “better” decisions—i.e, the decision where, to 
the fullest extent possible, managers are cognizant of the 
total ramifications of their policies and actions. Secondly, 


rationality connotes a perspective that ties the long-run well- 
being of business to the maintenance of an open, pluralistic 
social and political system in the United States. 

Responsible corporate social behavior, in both the 
Product and Process senses, therefore contributes to the 
legitimacy of the corporation within American society and 
to its rational interaction with other sectors of society. 


This is the first of two articles by Edwin M. Epstein on 
Corporate Social Responsibilty, excerpted from The 
Hastings Law Journal, Vol. 30, May 1979, pp. 1287-1320. 
Edwin M. Epstein is the Chairperson of the Center’s 
National Policy Council, is Professor of Business 
Administration and Chairperson of the Political, Social and 
Legal Environmental Group, School of Business 
Administration, University of California, Berkeley, and is a 
member of the California and Pennsylvania Bars. 
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Sagan, continued 

| Indeed, there were people who had worked with the 
Vietcong for eleven years, and suddenly they were told “Get 
out, you are Chinese. If you are married to a Vietnamese, 
you will divorce that person and you go.” And then there is 
the invasion of Cambodia. 

Humanitas was formed in response to this. Critics say 
that we have no evidence that there were these atrocities in 
Vietnam. People like Dr. Ninh (pediatric surgeon, “prisoner 

| of conscience” and “Boat Person”) have watched people 
being placed in conix boxes (metal cubicles) for the slightest 

| infractions under the Southeast Asian sun, with practically 
no water. If this is not an atrocity, what is? 

Before publishing Joan Baez’s Open Letter to the 
Vietnamese government, I presented to the Vietnamese 

} permanent representative of the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam our findings. We offered to suspend publication of 
this letter if Hanoi would allow an independent investigation 
| of this situation by an impartial group such as Amnesty 
| International, The League of Human Rights, the Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists, or an impartial group of 
people which is not partisan. He replied that this was inter- 
ference in “our internal affairs.” 

Amnesty International’s report on this situation showed 
that over a million people have gone through the camps and 
approximately two hundred thousand people have been 
detained. The same report was published by Jim Forest’s 
group, International Fellowship of Reconciliation. 

Vietnam has had to survive a tremendous onslaught by 
the French and the Americans. I would be out tomorrow 
marching in the streets, as I have done in the past, if the 
Americans or any others were still invading Vietnam. But 
there is no excuse to remain silent when these atrocities are 
going on. Vietnam is persecuting its own people today, 

| invading Cambodia, conscripting other people, and creating 
the tremendous number of refugees from Cambodia. There 


are also reports that Vietnam is using poisonous gas on the 
Meo tribe. 


CESP: What policy recommendations would you 
make to the U.S. government as well as corporations, 
churches, and so on, about this situation? 


Sagan: Help the refugee to be resettled ina meaningful and 
dignified way, like millions of refugees who came to these 
shores years and years ago. We’re asking for an 
international, cooperative effort to help resettle these 
peoples in various countries where they can begin a new life 
in peace and dignity. 


CESP: As we approach the end of the 1970’s what, in 
your opinion, is the state of the movement to improve 
human conditions around the world? 


Sagan: Since 1948 and the signing of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, there have been horrendous 
tragedies, but there has also been some progress. We now 
have the Universal Declaration and the International 
Covenant of Civil and Political Rights which give a 
foundation of law to all the U.N. member states. Essentially 
they are saying: “You as a state have a responsibility 
towards your citizens as individuals—the individual should 
not be powerless in the face of big government.” Many 
countries have violated that in horrendous ways. But every 
time an atrocity is committed, it is being reported now— 


look at Idi Amin. My conviction is that no country, no matter 


how repressive the regime is, likes bad publicity. This is why 
Vietnam reacted so strongly when Joan Baez published the 
“Open Letter.” 


Continued on page 12 


The Soviet Union, The West, and Andrei Amalrik 


Andrei Amalrik, Soviet historian and dissident, testified at 
the Third Session of the International Sakharov 
Hearings—hearings designed to investigate the current 
state of life in the U.S.S.R.—in Washington, D.C. held in 
late September. Amalrik, who left the U.S.S.R. last year, is 
the author of several books critical of the Soviet 
government, including his most famous: Will The Soviet 
Union Survive Until 1984? which forecasts a Sino-Soviet war 
and the subsequent end of Kremlin leadership. Prior to his 
leaving the U.S.S.R., he had been imprisoned three times. 
Before he left for the Sakharov Hearings, Amalrik talked 
with Ken Butigan and Doug Buckwald at the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford University where he had been doing 
research for the past year. This interview was conducted 
just prior to the recent defections to the West of five 
prominent Russian artists. 


It is now ten years since you wrote your controversial 
book Will the Soviet Union Survive Until 1984 and five 
years until that ominous date used in the title. Do you 
think that the implications of that book still hold? 


When I wrote that book I was a young person —things in it 
go much faster than they really did. I think my date, 
therefore, is more or less flexible, but the trends which I 
wrote about in that book still exist. In that point of view I 
was correct. I over-estimated the ability of China to create 
modern weapons and to create the modern army—this 
process has been much slower than | thought. Then, I 
under-estimated the flexibility of the Soviet leadership 
which is reflected in the policy of detente and some of their 
changes of the immigration laws. In my opinion, however, 
the process is much slower, but the result will be the same. 


What is your reaction to the SALT II agreement? 


I think that the agreement can be important only if it is part 
of a more general political agreement. Because that treaty 
is not part of a more general agreement, in my opinion it is 
not very important at all. It cannot stop increases of 
armaments. It cannot prevent war. And, it cannot bring 
more understanding between the two super-powers. | 
suggest just the opposite: it creates misunderstanding, 
because the problem of verification is not clear now. The 
danger may be that the American government may 
pretend that the treaty is a very important and decisive 
agreement—consequently the ability of the people to 
understand the real situation may not increase but 
decrease because of the position of the administration. If 
the Soviet Union and the United States had a broad 
agreement in the many areas of political, economic, 
military, and human rights issues—and the SALT 
agreement were a part of this—then in that case it would 
be important. Now, i’m afraid not. 


It has been suggested that even if the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. maintain some form of nuclear arms parity 
through the 1980’s, other countries—possibly 
Pakistan, Israel, South Africa, among others—will 
develop nuclear capabilities and therefore upset the 
classic nuclear strategies. What is Russia’s reaction 
to the prospect of this newly emerging instability? 


The Soviet Union is in a period of transition. For many 
years the U.S.S.R. was interested in instability in the world; 
now, many people are beginning to understand that this 
instability is dangerous to the Soviet Union, too. But it is a 
long process, and it is very difficult to predict the situation. 
The Soviet Union has two options: first, to try to prevent a 
particular country from acquiring nuclear weapons; and 
second, to try to turn these countries with weapons against 
the United States, and the West in general. 


Do you think that the U.S.S.R. will try to take 
advantage of the Western countries by exploiting the 
“energy crisis” which those countries currently face? 


I think, in my opinion, that there is no real energy crisis in 
the West. It is not a crisis, for example, if you must drink 
beer instead of champagne. It think that the West should 
be more independent in energy. You need new policy. 
Here in the United States you must save much more gas— 
you do not spend it cleverly, in my opinion. Then, you must 
work on the problem of independent sources of energy. 

Furthermore, the Western countries must act together 
in relation to OPEC. You can be much stronger because, 
really, the OPEC countries depend on the West more than 
the West depends on OPEC. The West can, in the future, 
achieve more or less independence in energy— but OPEC 
cannot create a new economy independently. 


If the Soviet Union does not, indeed, “survive,” what 
kind of situation would you like to see replace it? 


I would like a more democratic society, a more federalistic 
system—I think that the Soviet Union is too big to be 
centralized. Then, I would like to have more human rights 
for the people. 

Our traditions are very different from those of the 
United States—a democracy like that of the United States 
is impossible in the Soviet Union. But it is possible to have 
a much more human society if members of the Soviet 
establishment change the system from the “top” and then 
ask for supporters from the “bottom.” The situation will 
then change from both ends. If not, I’m afraid that we will 
have a very bad situation: a war of all against all. 


Do you think that many people would leave Russia if 
they were allowed to? 


It is very difficult to leave your own country. It is difficult to 
begin a new life. But if there was the freedom of 
immigration, so that every person could leave the country 
if they wanted to, the situation inside the country would 
itself improve. Much more important is not only the right to 
emigrate, but the right to leave your country and fo return. 
That is very important, for what does immigration mean 
now? Immigration now means that if a person gets 
permission to leave the Soviet Union, he never has 
permission to go to the Soviet Union again. 

For the people, it is very difficult to decide on this issue 
because they have no knowledge of the foreign country— 
maybe it will be better, maybe it will be much worse. So, 
the desire of the majority of the people is not to emigrate— 
the desire of the majority of the people is to change the 
situation inside the country, to make it more human. 


AL 


Review 
Neville’s Puritan Critique of the National Commission: 


In addition to having one of the longest titles a 
commission could have, the National Commission for the 
Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research (NCPHSBBR?) undertook one of the 
most important, complex and challenging tasks of our 
time. It was charged with formulating and recommending 
federal ethical guidelines for research involving human 
subjects in biomedical and behavioral sciences. The 
Commission consisted of eleven members—from fields of 
medicine, law, psychology, behavioral biology, human 
rights, and bioethics—as well as a sizeable staff of 
researchers and consultants. Previous to the creation of 
this body, HEW regulations and study on this topic area 
were scant, and, in any case, hardly contemporaneous 
with modern biological research. To date, the Commission 
| has published its recommendations pertaining to the fetus, 
to children, to those institutionalized as mentally infirm, 
and to Institutional Review Boards (local research 
institutions’ ethical policy adjudicators). Its methods and 
results make the Commission one of the most significant 
and timely examples of the crucial interface between ethics 
and social policy. 

Robert Neville’s article, “On the National Commission: 
A Puritan Critique of Consensus Ethics” (The Hastings 
Center Report, April 1979, vol. 9:2), explores the ethical 
/underpinnings of the Commission’s methodological 
process of “consensus ethics.” For his example Neville 
uses the report on research involving the institutionalized 
mentally infirm. Says Neville: 


The Center co-hosted a conference on “Religion, Politics 
and the Media” held at the Pacific School of Religion, 
September 13-15. Given the usual aversion between these 
subject areas, their incorporation in the same program was 
predictably disjointed but also enlightening and 
challenging. 

The major theme which characterized the conference 
-was the question: If we do not like the contemporary 
-media’s choice and treatment of material, what can and 
should we do about it? While the TV media received major 
attention, other forms such as radio and print were also 
dealt with. 

Topics which were addressed in presentations included: 
“The Impact of Political Television on the Electorate”: 
“Future Broadcasting Law”; “Religion, Politics, Media: A 
Conflict of Values?”; “Private Industry, Television and the 
Public Interest”; “Cable Television, Satellites, and 
Society”; “Business, the Public and the Press”; “Ethical 
Alternatives for Televison”; “The Media and Mediocrity”; 
and “Media and the Future of America.” 

Some of the issues which were raised were the following: 


proposals for developing a television network with 
programming supportive of religious values. 


the imbalance of power in control over current broad- 
casting; 
censorship of program and advertsing, and freedom 


A Consensus of Consenses? 


Although I believe that is the proper way of 

establishing national policy, we must recognize the 

degree to which this form of deliberation and policy- 
making exerts a conservative force in choosing among 

a variety of ethical options. Precisely when the 

underlying value assumptions of our society cry out 

for reconsideration, social institutions such as the 
commission reinforce those assumptions by 
rationalizing coordinating, and making them 
practically applicable. 
Initially, Neville appears ready to criticize the Commission 
for assuming that it could, or should, encourage a 
consensus of values derived from society and its 
entrenched ideology. He emphasizes that “respect for 
persons, beneficence, and justice are values that rise to the 
surface of social consciousness when the dominant social 
ideology is liberalism in the modern American form.” Since 
respect for persons, beneficence, and justice are the 
guiding ethical concepts of the Commission’s recom- 
mendaions, Neville raises the question of whether such an 
advisory group could consider and be informed by 
alternative ethical concepts from different ideologies. 

As an example Neville juxtaposes the “American 
liberalism” reflected by the Commission with the “Puritan” 
ideology, or, rather a Puritan ideology. Neville’s Puritan 
might say that both our society and, thus, the Commission 
are wrong to lean so heavily upon the predications of 
individualism seen in “respect for persons” and the like. 


Continued on page 11 


Religion, Politics and the Media Conference 


of speech; 


problems and opportunities in access to television 
broadcasting. 


In addition, small group seminars were held on the 
following issues: (1) Religion and Media; (2) Law and 
Media; (3) Local Radio and Television: Production and 
Access; (4) Public Television Policy; and (5) Alternative 
Futures for Television. These seminar groups addressed 
the subjects, in light of the presentations and discussions, 
and formulated policy statements on their respective 
areas. 

The highlights of these statements were: (1) The need 
for religious groups to join with media groups in the fight to 
protect their common rights and freedoms. (2) An 
endorsement of: (a) the “Statement of Principles” 
formulated by the National Association for Better 
Broadcasting and (b) more aggressive enforcement of the 
Communications Act of 1934. (3) While there are problems 
involved in various groups producing and getting access to 
broadcasting, there are also many opportunities available. 
(4) The ease of agreement on policy at a general level but 
the difficulty of reaching it in the specifics. (5) The need to 
positively influence current broadcasting, and a proposal 
for the creation of ecumenical and humanistically oriented 
radio and TV programs and, eventually, new networks 
providing alternative broadcasting. 


CENTERVIEW 
Ethics and Energy 


The present “energy crisis” is a timely subject which has 
received much coverage in the national press. 
Unfortunately though, little effort has been made to 
delineate the ethical issues which infuse our nation’s energy 
policy. Although it has been said repeatedly that we don’t 
have a national energy policy, the point is that we do not 
possess an articulated comprehensive policy that most 
Americans support. A lack of consensus exists not on just 
part of the crisis but indeed for all of its aspects: political, 
economic, technological, social, ethical, etc. This 
fragmentation means that we are unable to agree, not just 
on “how” we should proceed, but on “what” we should be 
striving for as well. 

Our lack of consensus on energy policy is not surprising 
when we recognize the current variety of values in 
American culture. While there is disagreeement about 
whether or not this means the social fabric is unraveling, it is 
clear that our society is in danger of losing the “creative” 
tensions and “balancing” of interests which genuine 
pluralism offers and of being left with an aggregate of 
separate and antagonistic parts. 

The only common response to the energy crisis so far has 
been scapegoating, that is, blaming everyone else: OPEC, 
the oil corporations, the government, the service stations, 
and so on. As longas individuals and organizations refuse to 
acknowledge any responsibility for the energy crisis, 
though, there can be no solid commitment to solve the 
problems, which makes energy “policy’ even more 
problematic. 

Each of these groups involved in the energy picture is 
struggling with the same developments; social conditions 
have changed radically and we are experiencing “cultural 
lag.” Beliefs do not exist ina vacuum—they are tied to social 
conditions which support and warrant them. In our current 
situation, though, our “beliefs” have not yet caught up with, 
or become adjusted to, the new social realities. This is aptly 
illustrated, for example, by the fact that while the free- 
market capitalist philosophy as defined by Adam Smith may 
have been appropriate when energy resources were 
abundant and cheap, it is inadequately suited to our “era of 
limits.” Continued belief in the older value-system is one of 
the causes of our energy crisis. As “panic” runs on the gas 
pumps have illustrated, the pursuit of individual self-interest 
can work against the common good by acutely magnifying 
particular problems. 

At issue, also, is the question of short-term benefits vs. 
long-term injury. This is particularly salient in the nuclear- 
energy controversy. While pro-nuclear advocates argue 
that achieving energy self-sufficiency should be our chief 
goal, others argue, just as vociferously, that environmental 
considerations should take priority. Starting from these 
premises, proponents of nuclear energy maintain that the 
risks are minimal and should be taken in view of the energy 
benefits derived, while opponents are equally convinced 
that the dangers are so great that they outweigh any andall 
momentary gains 

Proponents of nuclear energy argue that current 
operation procedures and technologies provide sufficient 
safety, and they have faith in them to solve future problems 
(i.e., the storage of waste) as well. On the other hand, 
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opponents tend to maintain the position that neither the 
reliability of human actors nor technology is sufficient to 
avoid catastrophies, in the present or the future. Based on 
these “beliefs,” the ethic of the first perspective calls for the 
expansion of nuclear energy while the latter viewpoint 
condemns this proposal as the epitomy of immorality. 

In contrast to these two positions which affirm that our 
energy situation can be changed in a positive direction 
(although each holds very different visions of what this 
would entail), some Americans take a thoroughly 
pessimistic point of view. Believing that nothing can be done 
about the energy crisis, apathy becomes a basic response. 
This may indicate a fundamental “loss of belief” in the future 
with no perceivable commitment to a viable alternative 
value system. 

Numerous scholars point out that for this group, the so 
called “Me Generation,” moral faith in the social contract 
(trust and commitment between members of society) and 
the work ethic (our ability to overcome obstacles) has been 
replaced by the “morality” of social withdrawal and 
resignation. If people do not believe that work pays off, it is 
hard to sustain an ethic which calls for such effort. A self- 
gratification, “looking out for Number One” ethic leads to 
such things as the hoarding of gasoline. It is no wonder, 
then, that the challenge to make energy conservation “the 
moral equivalent of war” has failed to rally the troops. A 
national energy policy from this perspective receives little 
concern. 

These three positions on energy policy are, of course, 
ideal-types. That is, they are models of the way that various 
perspectives tend to join together. The views of particular 
persons will not necessarily neatly fit into one of the models. 
Nevertheless, they are useful for comparing tendencies in 
perspectives on energy. Each model contains three 
components: (1) beliefs about human nature and 
technology, (2) a social ethic, and (3) a policy position on 
energy. The three models can be represented and 
compared as follows: 


#1 Optimistic 


Belief — 
logical capabilities 

Ethics — We should maintain our current levels of 
consumption 

Policy — We should expand our use of nuclear energy 

#2 Critical 

Belief — Trust can not be placed in human and 
technological capabilities 

Ethics — We should lessen our consumption levels 

Policy — We should diminish our use of nuclear energy 


and develop alternative sources 
#3 Pessimistic 
Belief — Trust can be placed only in oneself 


Ethic — Individuals should use as much energy as 
each desires 


Policy — Lack of concern about energy matters 


Continued on page 11 


Trust can be placed in human and techno- © 
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Review, continued 


The Puritan continues: 

_ “Liberalism does not appreciate the positive role of 
social relations in the development of responsible 
character: people become responsible in special 
context and in small increments because the social 
situation first allows them the opportunity to exercise 
responsibility, and then demands it of them. By 
emphasizing the negative side of society’s obligations 
to individuals’ responsibility, that is, the prohibition of 
coercion, liberalism neglects the positive side of 
cultivation. The consequence is that many people 
have an inadequately developed sense of responsibil- 
ity; they are disengaged from society; and they are 
bored or terrified by the splendid isolation in which 
liberalism imagines them to be respected as persons.” 

Such a change in ideological perspective might suggest a 
shift in the Commission’s recommendations on how best 
to protect individuals in research. Indeed, at issue is the 
question of what “protection” of the “individual” means: 
the Commission might “protect” people from coercion, 
while the Puritan would prefer to “protect” people from 
being isolated from the reality of social responsibility. 
Interestingly, Neville never notes the ambiguity—the 
transient unintelligibility—of a term such as “protection” 
when it is tossed about betweeen ideologies. Words simply 
do not always hold the same meaning from one framework 
to the next. Between different meanings of the same word 
in separate ideological contexts, areas of correspondence 
and overlap may still exist, but seldom are those meanings 
completely congruous. 

Moreover, for all of its critical insight, Neville’s article 
never really criticizes the Commission for its methods or 
its recommendations. Neville admits that it is difficult to 
imagine how a “Puritan” perspective, or any alternative 
ideology, could significantly influence the Commission’s 
recommendations when our predominant beliefs plainly 
remain otherwise. This suggests, he still holds, that the 
activities and responsibilities of the Commission (and 
similar ethical policy consultants) cannot include the open 
contesting of differing political perspectives. 

Is Neville saying that the Commission might have 
ecommended differently had our country’s ideology been 
different? This is certainly true, but he seems to be more 
interested in exploring the problem implicit in this 
discussion and which must be raised in any contemporary 
ethical analysis: pluralism. How can various political, 
linguistic, or cultural perspectives and traditions all be 
considered authoritative, valid, or “true,” and at once, 
sometimes by definition or nature, be foreign to one 
another? One can take a consensus from within a 
community, but how does one gain a “consensus” between 
communities, or between ideologies? These sometimes 
compete at basic levels of perception about the nature of 
qumanity and society. The “American liberal,” the 
‘Puritan,” the Chinese, African, Christian or Hindu—how 
Joes one develop a consensus of ethical principles, let 
alone practical recommendations, between these? 

We will always be living, thinking and feeling from within 
one horizon or perspective. Insofar as we acknowledge a 
iniversalizing thrust to ethics, Neville’s article serves as a 
Nell written reminder of how limited our visions of open 
and. comprehensive ethical policies can be. Neville 
epeatedly lauds the Commission for its fairness, 
ypenness, and sensitivity. “At the same time,” he 
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concludes, “it should be recognized that its successful 
work makes the task of cultivating support for 
fundamentally different perspectives all the more difficult.” 

—Richard S. Bernardo 


Ethics & Energy, continued 


The extreme positions of euphoric optimism (#1) and 
debilitating pessimism (#3) concerning our energy situation. 
ironically suggest a similar stance —that sacrifices and 
conscientious effort to solve our energy problems should 
not be made. Ultimately, it does not matter whether such 
actions are thought to be unnecessary or else ineffective, 
the result is the same—an evasion of responsibility and 
involvement. By contrast, a critical position (#2) offers a 
more accurate appraisal of our energy situation and 
advocates an orientation more congruent with our energy 
needs. This approach calls for greater clarity about our 
individual and organizational beliefs, ethics, and policies on 
energy and should enable policy-makers to formulate and 
implement more comprehensive and effective energy 
policies. 

We are a nation between “clarifying ideas.” Values such 
as westward expansion and radical individualism can no 
longer be considered adequate or appropriate. As social 
conditions have changed, the ideas and beliefs which 
infused those conditions have lost their cogency. 
Responses to such a development have varied radically. 
Some, as in model 1, have sought to offset or even deny 
these changes by tenaciously clinging to an old framework. 
Some, as in model 2, have tried to develop new and more 
appropriate perspectives. Then some, as in model 3, have 
discarded the older framework without replacing it. Social 
disorganization and individual privatism are thus two 
manifestations of the same problem; we lack a generally 
believable ethical philosophy which provides purpose, 
direction, and motivation. 

It is the case, though, that individuals are not able to live 
indefinitely cast adrift and purposeless. Similarly, a nation 
can not function very long if it does not have an identity and 
purpose drawn from a common vision of the “good society” 
and a shared ethic. The time is therefore ripe for change and 
growth, not just in our energy policy but more 
fundamentally in the belief system which Americans 
embrace and the ethic by which we live. Although we face 
major challenges, with joint effort and determination these 
can be faced as opportunities for growth and progress 
rather than as insurmountable obstacles. In fashioning a 
new ethical philosophy we can develop a new character, 
both as individuals and as a nation. It is therefore important 
that a reappraisal of our energy policy open up new ways of 
addressing the issues and move us away from peripheral 
topics toward the underlying, determinate ones. 

What should not be overlooked in disagreements over 
energy policy positions therefore are the differing belief- 
faith perspectives and ethical orientations upon which they 
are based. In a sense, the energy crisis is a “religious” issue 
in that positions of concern and commitment (or their lack) 
are based upon belief and faith! At issue are the perennial 
religious questions of: “What is the nature of humankind?” 
“What will save us from our difficulties?” and “How then 
should we live?” 

W. Douglas Pritchett 


Symposium, continued 


Mexican immigrants, were headed toward zero population 
growth and we will continue to have a lower population 
density than some countries with healthy economies. On 
the other hand, population projections for Mexican growth 
in the coming decades, indicate millions of migrants may 
seek a better life in the U.S. 

Given the continued and growing immigration of 
undocumented workers, new and more humane policies 
need to be devised and implemented. The current policy of 
limiting the number of legal immigrants simply increases 
the nuimber of illegals. In the face of this “non-policy,” 
major recommendation were made, including: creating an 
“open border,” granting amnesty to undocumented 
workers presently living in the U.S., and international 
union support for Mexican laborers. Furthermore, there 
are some immediate measures which could be taken: (1) 
grant parole status to Mexicans as “economic refugees,” 
and (2) a Presidential order to the Attorney General and 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service to cease all 


raids on those suspected of being undocumented 
immigrants. In addition, a growing public awareness of the 
benefical contributions of Mexican immigrants and the 
growing alliance of communities interested in protecting 
the rights of exploited peoples should be encouraged. 

As in the Berkeley workshop, several ethical issues 
emerged, including: 

the question of treating Mexican migrants as workers, 
not as criminals; 

the question of freeing undocumented workers from the 
“bound” nature of their labor; — 

the question of bringing rights of representation, access 
to social services, and -so on closer into line with the 
contributions made by migrants; 

the question of where the line between an adequate 
income and an inadequate one should be drawn; 

the question of whether or not there should be a differ- 
ence between our policies on out-migration and inmigration 
(regarding freedom of movement and numbers). 


SS I a a eee 


Sagan, continued 


CESP: What is the future of Humanitas? 


Sagan: Humanitas is strictly educational, which indirectly 
makes the work of Amnesty International easier. Amnesty 
International is'themost important organization for human 
rights in the world. It gives a face to faceless individuals in 
every part of the world, regardless of race, politics, religion. 


Europe, because of the occupations in every country, has, 


learned the lesson that a person in jail in not necessarily a 
criminal. In this country, very often, when you talk about 
“prisoners of conscience,” it is maintained that if a person is 
in jail, it is because he or she has “done something.” This is 
not always the case. Humanitas is very interested in working 
to a better educate the American public about human rights 
issues. The only way to protect human rights is to work for 
universal rights, and education is part of this. 
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SACRAMENTO POLICY CONFERENCE: 
CALIFORNIA-MEXICO RELATIONS 


The Center held a policy conference on "Cali- 
fornia-Mexico Relations" on February 19-20, 1980 
in Sacramento. This event, the fourth conference 
in a series of statewide meetings of our project 
on "Migration from Mexico: Human Values and Public 
Policy", was co-sponsored by the Chicano Caucus of 
the State Legislature and the Commission of the 
Californias. The series was funded by the Rosen- 
berg Foundation of San Francisco and the Califor- 
nia Council for the Humanities. 

Project Co-Director Charles McCoy convened the 
conference in a state assembly hearing room, giv- 
ing an overview of the project to date. Leo McCar- 
thy, Speaker of the California State Assembly, 
delivered an opening statement which discussed is- 
sues facing both the U.S. and Mexico, such as im- 


Migration policies and border enforcement, respect 
and treatment for the original settlers of the 
U.S. Southwest and energy resources from Mexico to 
needs. 


meet rising U.S. 


Opening keynote sesston of Saeramento conference. 
Seated from left to right: Center Director Charles 
MeCoy; Ambassador Robert Krueger; Speaker Leo Mc- 
Carthy; Secretarto-General Armand Gallego; and State 
Senator Joseph Montoya. 


The keynote address was given by Ambassador- 
at-Large and Coordinator for U.S.-Mexican Affairs, 
Robert Krueger. Mr. Krueger discussed the oppor- 
tunities for both countries through the new dis- 
coveries of energy resources in Mexico, but empha- 
sized the various and complex interrelationships 
between our two countries aside from energy con- 
cerns. We are in an age of interdependence. "We 
are joined for all time by blood, history, contin- 
ent, rivers, mountains and air," Mr. Krueger 
stressed. "Neither of us is an island. The time 
to meet our problems together is now.” 

Responding to Mr. Krueger's remarks was Armand 
Gallego, Secretario-General to the Governor of 
Baja California. Senor Gallego urged strongly the 
continued development of joint consultation and 


CATHOLIC HEALTH CARD BIN WISCONSIN: 
A CENTER PROJECT IN‘ CORPOR HICS 
Beer, 262, Be 


In January, 1980, the Center undertook a sig- 
nificant new project with the Catholic Health As- 
sociation of Wisconsin (CHA-W), to assist the 
Catholic hospitals of that state in developing new 
models of coporate social responsibility and or- 
ganizational ethics. The Center staff conducted 
interviews and a seminar with the Chief Executive 
Officers of the 25 Catholic hospitals in Wisconsin, 
representatives of the sponsoring religious congre- 
gations who own the hospitals, and the diocesan 
bishops within the state who are charged with ec- 
clesiastical guidance of the Church affiliated 
hospitals. 

Focus of the project was to develop new under- 
standings of institutional self identity and ethics 
applicable to Catholic health care facilities. 

The purposes were: 1) to discover those processes 
which will enable all sectors of the CHA-W con- 
stituent membership to join together in addressing 
the common problems that face Catholic health care 
in Wisconsin today and from which corporate moral 
identities are shaped; and 2) to carry on educa- 
tional and research activities on organizational 
ethics, involving students and faculty in exciting 
cross-disciplinary learning. (cont'd on pg. 4) 


"We seek to 
be self-sufficient in our food production so that 
our reserves will improve our trade position and 


action between Mexico and the U.S. 


balance our debts. We are emerging from a criti- 
cal time," he concluded, "and we feel optimistic." 

Following the opening session, Ambassador 
Krueger and Secretary-General Gallego joined 
Project Directors Charles McCoy and Fred Twining 
in a well-attended press conference in the State 
Capitol. Both responded in more detail to ques- 
tions emerging from their addresses. 

After a luncheon break, the conference re- 


convened at Westminster Presbyterian Church, ad- 
jacent to the Capitol building. The afternoon 
session addressed the issue of "Mexico: Develop- 


ment Strategies for the 1980's." Speaking to this 
question were Dr. Norris Clement, economist from 
the California Border Area Resource Center of San 
Diego State University; Dr. Jorge Bustamante, 
sociologist, Centro de Sociologos, Colegio de 
Mexico, Mexico City; and Dr. Clark Reynolds, econ- 
omist, Food Research Institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity. Dr. Clement traced economic development in 
Mexico, emphasizing the strong socioeconomic inter- 
dependence between the two nations and the need 
for better information systems for private and pub- 
lic agencies. Dr. Bustamante reported on a re- 
cently completed study of apprehended Mexican 
aliens which indicates that the majority of these 
workers cross the border for a limited period of 
time. These people are victims of poverty in Mex- 
ico, and labor exploitation in the U.S. Dr. Rey- 
nolds noted that income inequalities in Mexico are 


(cont'd on pg. 2) 
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Mexican Immigration into California: 
San Jose Symposium Highlights 


The Center sponsored a conference on "Mexican 
Immigration into California: Human Values and 
Public Policy" at the Labor Temple in San Jose, 
December 7-8, 1979. Working closely in the plan- 
ning of this event were our co-sponsors, the 
Labor Council for Latin American Advancement, San 
Jose Chapter, including Chris Hernandez, Mike Nye 
and Sal Lopez. The following policy issue areas 
were identified in the two-day workshop in prepar- 
ation for our Sacramento policy conference held in 
February, 1980 (see article in this issue): 


1. Which state and national policies will help 
alleviate rural poverty in Mexico, a major source 
of immigration pressures? 


2. Which policies will increase protection of 
the rights and welfare of undocumented workers 
in California? 


3. Which policies will assure adequate health 
and social services to Mexican migrants working 
in California? 


4. How might labor unions cooperate with state 
agencies to assure enforcement of employment 
standards and protection for Mexican migrants in 
California? 


5. What policies should be established in 
California regarding the education of children 
of Mexican migrants? 


6. Which immigration/INS practices should be 
adopted by the U.S. with reference to present and 
future flows of Mexican migrants into California? 


Six workshops were held to develop preliminary 
policy statements for each of these areas. In ad- 
dition, the following “keynote speakers" addressed 
the audience on the various aspects of these 
issues: 


IOLA WILI-TAMS, San Jose Citycouncilwoman, who 
read a proclamation from Mayor Janet Gray Hayes, 
declaring the conference dates, “Human Values and 
Public Policy Immigration Days" in San Jose; 


DOLORES HUERTA, First Vice-President, United 
Farm Workers; 


JOHN HENNING, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
California Federation of Labor; 


RALPH GUZMAN, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs; 


y : 
CESAR CHAVEZ, President, United Farm Workers 
Union; 


MARION HOUSTOUN, Immigration Staff Specialist, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


Summary transcripts of this, and our Sacramento 
policy conference, can be ordered from the Center 
for $2.00 per copy. 
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Coneluding remarks at San Jose Sympostum: César 
Chavez, President, Untted Farm Workers Unton with 
Center Director Charles McCoy (right). 


(from pg. 1) 


as great as any in the history of the world. Most 
Mexican families with five children live on less 
than $1000 per year. Over 3.4 million Mexicans 
are working in the U.S.--nearly one-quarter (23%) 
of Mexico's work force. So we are a buffer for 
Mexico's unemployment. There is no way in the 
next 20 years that the inequalities in Mexico can 
continue without military intervention. "With mu- 
tual efforts, the well-known pragmatism of Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans can lead to solutions to these 
problems for the benefit of both countries," Dr. 
Reynolds concluded. 

The audience re-assembled Tuesday evening for 
a dinner session featuring Cruz Reynoso, Associ- 
ate Justice, California Court of Appeals and Com- 
missioner, U.S. Select Commission for Immigration 
and Refugee Policy. State Senator Bill Greene 
introduced Judge Reynoso. In a moving address, 
Judge Reynoso--himself a former migrant--discussed 
the work of the Select Commission and the great 
challenge posed by the present immigration situa- 
tion. He cited the many dilemmas he and his fel- 
low Commissioners are facing, including: how can 
we admit and sufficiently care for all those who 
seek entry to our nation, founded and built by 
immigrants? Will our policy be based on humani- 
tarian impulses or economic necessity? How do we 
handle the undocumented worker? "Resolving these 
issues will be difficult. It will take a long 
time and will require dedication. I'm pleased 
with the seriousness with which my fellow Commis- 
sioners are attacking the problem and I am moder- 
ately optimistic, at this point, that we will have 
good recommendations." 

Judge Reynoso concluded his address by saying, 
"The solutions lie with all of us as citizens of 
this country." 

The second day of the conference began with a 
session addressing "Mexico's Impact on California 
in the 1980's", with State Senator Joseph Montoya, 
Chair of the Chicano Caucus, presiding. The 
speakers included Dr. Sheldon Maram, professor of 
history, California State University, Fullerton, 
and co-author of the Orange County Study of the 
Impact of Immigration on Social Services; Dr. Phil 
Martin, former staffperson, U.S. Select Commission 
on Immigration and Refugee Policy and professor 
of agricultural economics, UC Davis; Dr. Marion 
Houstoun, Immigration Staff Specialist, U.S. De- 
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partment of Labor and co-author of North-Houstoun 
report on immigration; and Dr. James Likens, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Pomona College. 

Senator Montoya began the session outlining 
the difficult issues facing our country regarding 
the immigration issue. "Although history will show 
that by and large Hispanics have been good citi- 
zens, it is difficult to discuss and resolve immi- 
gration issues amidst the rising tides of panic. 

- - . We must try to develop a greater consensus 
among all individuals affected by this issue." 

Dr. Maram argued against employer sanctions, 
guest worker programs or stringent border enforce- 
Ment. "Poor management decisions which have ig- 
nored the source of social and labor problems, are 
most responsible for this dilemma." 

Dr. Martin outlined his perception of how the 
Commission would act on the "immigration question", 
recommending an increase of the quota for Latin 
American immigration and amnesty of those already 
here. He proposed a four-pronged enforcement ef- 
fort to stem future flows of migration: (1) more 
border enforcement; (2) employer sanctions for 
knowingly hiring undocumented workers; (3) identi- 
fication cards for all U.S. workers; and (4) en- 
forcement of work-place health and safety regula- 
tions and workers' rights laws. 

Dr. Houstoun posed the difficult question of 
whether U.S. policy will continue the tradition of 
welcoming immigrants as permanent settlers allow- 
ing them to be naturalized if they so wish, or 
allowing them to come to this country to work, but 
not to become members of society. "We must look 
to our own values and needs, and not go to extremes 
--either ignoring the needs of Mexican workers, or 
telling them what is best for them," Houstoun main- 
tained. “Both Mexico and the U.S. must define 
their own self-interests, then negotiate for a 
workable policy of mutual interdependence." 

Dr. Likens argued that the questions of immi- 
gration must take into account issues of trade, 
investment and national security. "We have differ- 
-ent histories and world views and political prob- 
lems between and within our respective countries." 

After a luncheon break, six policy workshops 
were held which addressed the issues raised in our 
San Jose Symposium (see article in this issue). 
Representatives from policymaking agencies, the 
state legislature, community organizations, aca- 
demic researchers and interested members of the 


The Center for Ethics and Soctal Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Unton (GIU) tn Berkeley 
brings together resources from the soctal sci- 
ences, publte policymaking and theological ethics 
to focus on social policy tssues. It tntends to 
be a stimulus for the study of ethical tssues in 
the university and the seminary; tt intends to 
develop ethical analysts for policy processes in 
corporate, governmental and public service organt- 
zattons. 

The Newsletter, ethics & policy, ts published 
pertodically as a forwn for vartous potnts of 
view on poltcy concerns. It does not reflect an 
offtcial posttion of the GIU or tts constituent 
members. This edition of ethics & policy was edi- 
ted by Ken Butigan and Carla Harkness, in conjunc- 
tton with Charles McCoy, Jim Donahue, Stephanie 
McCoy, Fred Twining, Rick Bernardo and Kevin Hanley, 
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public met together to discuss policy recommenda- 
tions to be used in source material for those work- 
ing in this area. 

A half-hour radio documentary about the Mexican 
migration project is being aired the week of Aug- 
ust 3, 1980 on 34 commercial and 20 public radio 
stations across California. A summary transcript 
of this session, or the San Jose Symposium, can be 
ordered from the Center for $2.00 per copy. 


-- Carla Harkness and Stephanie McCoy 


when gods change... 


In the contemporary world, for numerous socio- 
logical, political and spiritual reasons, relig- 
ious communities are being drawn out of their 
traditional isolation by the globalization of 
culture--so Charles S. McCoy argues in his newest 
book, When Gods Change: Hope for Theology (Abing- 
don, Original Paperback, Nashville, 1980). This 
volume deals seriously with the implications of 
the reality of modern pluralism and develops a 
useful and encouraging appraisal of its meaning 
for the theological enterprise. 

The increasing consciousness of the presence 
of pluralism in the world often disturbs esta- 
blished cultural enclaves, each with its own spe- 
cific perspectives, purposes, faiths--"gods"”. In 
his book, McCoy proposes that religious communi- 
ties, particularly Christian denominations, begin 
to see pluralism's exciting potential. He ex- 
plains that pluralism and liberation, while trans- 
forming the commitments of individuals, can at 
the same time be resources for the empowering 
faith behind such commitments, thereby giving new 
meaning to global community, affirming Christian 
convictions without demeaning the beliefs of other 
groups. McCoy maintains that this kind of plural- 
ism does not require a levelling mediocrity, but 
encourages individuals and communities to operate 
"from the height of their commitments." 

McCoy urges us to see change not as a thing 
to be feared, but as a constructive means for mov- 
ing static understandings of reality which have 
held back the movement toward justice, equality 
and true human liberation. Mark Juergensmeyer, 
of the University of California, Berkeley, writes: 
"Deceptively pleasant to read, this book is none- 
theless a major theological statement for our 
time, an argument for intercultural theology." 

And Benjamin Reist of San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, praises the book as "bold, incisive, 
provocative" and affirms that "Charles McCoy has 
charted the most promising route so far for theo- 
logy's journey into a world community." 


* * * * * * 

Charles S. McCoy ts the Robert Gordon Sproul Pro- 

fessor of Theological Ethies at the Paetfie School 
of Religton, Graduate Theological Union at Berke- 

Ley. A founder and the director of the Center for 
Ethics and Soctal Policy at the Theological Union, 
Dr. McCoy received hts Ph.D. from Yale University 

Graduate School. 


(Note: When Gods Change: Hope for Theology can be 
ordered from the GTU Bookstore, 2465 LeConte Ave., 
Berkeley, 94709, or from Abingdon Press, 201--8th 
Ave. South, Nashville, Tennessee 37202 for SESS 
Original paperback edition. ) 
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CATHOLIC HEALTH CARE (from pg. 1) 


CHA-W initially sought the Center's assistance 
after reading our Center series on "Institutional- 
izing Corporate Social Responsibility". Our work 
struck a respondent chord as the CHA-W seeks to 
help its member hospitals develop a shared sense 
of corporate purpose and cope with the changing 
scene of health care with loyalty to the rich and 
varied heritage of Roman Catholic theology. In- 
terest centered around questions such as, "What 
does it mean to be a Catholic hospital today?"; 
"What responses can/should Catholic hospitals 
make to government regulations regarding sensitive 
moral issues?"; "What is the relationship of the 
Church and health care in Wisconsin?" 

The format for the project has been based on the 
concept of mutual learning central to all Center : 
projects in Organizational Ethics. A cross-disci- 
plinary group of students and faculty plan and 
learn from such projects. Workshops were the main 
forums for interaction with the CHA-W members and 
the Center staff. These were preceded by exten- 
Sive interviews to determine the particular set of 
issues and problems of CHA-W. The first of what is 
planned as a series of workshops took place in Ap- 
ril in Madison. It was attended by 50 partici- 
pants (37 CEO's, 15 religious sponsors, 4 bishops’ 
representatives). The title of the workshop was 


"Can Christ Survive the Business of Catholic Health 
Care?" 


CENTER PUBLICATIONS 


Number Cost 


Ethics in the Corporate Policy 
Process: An Introduction. 
$2.00 per copy 


Ethics for a Crowded World. 
$11.00 (10% off on orders 
of 10 or more.) 


Summary transcripts: 
San Jose Symposium 
Sacramento Policy Conference 
$2.00 each 


Membership 


In addition to publications and courses, the Cen- 
ter for Ethics and Social Policy offers membership 
to interested people. Membership entitles you to 
free copies of our newsletter, ethics & policy, 
access to the Center library, invitations to col- 
loquia, conferences and courses sponsored by the 
Center, and complimentary copies of Center publi- 
cations. 


Membership for one year, $35.00 
Limited income membership, $15.00 


Please send me information on the "Friends 
of the Center" program 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
TOTAL ENCLOSED $ 
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The workshop sessions consisted of a combina- 
tion of lecture and group process work. Based on 
extensive planning and interviews, Center staff 
members Jim Donahue and Kevin Hanley presented a 
conceptual framework for analyzing crucial policy 
issues in health care. This framework was drawn 
largely from the Corporate Ethics seminar projects 
that the Center has conducted with top management 
at Levi Strauss and Company and Wells Fargo Bank. 
In addition, valuable information from the inter- 
views with CHA-W personnel was included. 

The initial workshop was general and introduc- 
tory in scope. To achieve the in-depth analysis 
needed to resolve many of the issues it was neces- 
sary to lay a solid foundation--conceptually and 
experientially. These were achieved at the April 
sessions. A subsequent workshop is planned for 
September at which time the Center and CHA-W will 
look further at questions of the institutional and 
canonical status of Catholic health care facilities 
as well as investigate corporate ethics as it re- 
lates to the question of health care professionals, 
particularly nurses. Already CHA-W has made exten- 
sive use of Center materials on "Social Value Sys- 
tems Analysis" and the "Corporate Policy Process" 
in arriving at positions vis-a-vis nursing profes- 
sionals in Wisconsin. 

The project with CHA-W represents a significant 
advancement of the Center's work in organizational 
ethics. By focusing on 1) health care policies, 
and 2) how religious institutions develop under- 
standings of organizational ethics, the Center has 
expanded its thinking on ethics, public policy, 
and organizations into an area at the forefront 
of change in American society. In so doing, staff 
and students have had the opportunity to further 
evaluate, critique and refine the conceptual models 
developed for understanding ethics and corporate 


policy. --Jim Donahue 
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THILS 


From June, 1979 to March, 1980, the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy conducted a series of 
events on ''Mexican Migration into California: Human 
Values and Public Policy." In these conferences, 
drawing on’a wide spectrum of resources, six pri- 
mary areas were identified and specific recommen- 
dations developed. One area, health and welfare 
services for migrants living and working in Cali- 
fornia, emerged as a crucial one both for public 
policy and for ethical concern. 

The Center now takes a further step in the for- 
mulation and implementation of policy by beginning 
a project on Health and Welfare Policy Ethics, 
which has been funded by a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation. The Project will involve persons in 
strategic policymaking positions in Sacramento leg- 
islative and state agency organizations. The spe- 
Gitic goals of the Project will be: 1) the refine- 
ment of policy recommendations in the area of 
health and welfare, and 2) developing ways for im- 
plementation of these recommendations. The ap- 
proach will utilize the distinctive triadic method 
of the Center and its unique ability to bring eth- 
ical dimensions to concrete policy decisions. 

The Project will center in Sacramento and will 
draw on resources of social scientists, ethicists, 
community and religious leaders, and migrants. 
Assistance from the Kellogg Center, University of 
California, Davis, will be sought in the planning 
and execution of the Project. 


Stage One -- Project Planning and Selection of 
Primary Participants 


In this stage, the Center staff is taking the 
initiative in developing more detailed plans for 
the project and will prepare the needed source doc- 
uments. The planning is bcing accomplished in 
consultation with key participants in prior events 
on Mexican Immigration with whom the Center has 
already established working relationships, and is 
identifying the range of primary participants and 
resource persons needed for a successful project. 
With this background we will contact a select 
group of persons in legislative and state agency 
organizations who are concerned with state migrant 
health and welfare policy and invite them to par- 
ticipate. Emphasis will be on selection of 
"second-level'' people who do the research and pre- 
paration related to legislation and agency action. 


Stage Two -- In-Depth Interviews 


As additional preparation for the Policy Ethics 
Study Group, members of the Center staff will con- 
duct a series of in-depth interviews: a) with each 
prospective participant, and b) with 15 to 20 top 
policymakers in government and private organiza- 
tions involved directly with health and welfare 


alti Gamers 
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“Health and Welfare Policy Ethics 


policies relating to documented and undocumented 
migrants. Each interviewee will have received a 
copy of the policy recommendations on health and 
welfare growing out of the Center workshops and 

conferences. Comment on these recommendations and 
suggestions will be soughtfor extending, sharpen- 
Cond map ae? 


MIGRATION: 


Human Values 
and 
Public Policy 


none 
Dolones Huerta, first Vice President, United 
Faun Workers, addresses the San Jose Symposium 


Mexico’s Problems— 
California’s Challenge 


The following 45 an excerpt from a "Caltfornta 
Data Bries" written by Fred Twining of the Center's 
Stats and published by the Institute of Government- 
ak Studies, University of California, Berkeley. 
Copies have been distributed to severak thousand 
Leaders in Cakkfornia, and are available upon re- 
quest from the Center. 


Leaders in California--both in government and 
in the private sector--are increasingly concerned 
about the vital relationships between California 
and Mexico. For example, the Commission of the 
Californias brings together leaders from our state 
and Baja California to work on common social and 
economic problems. A large group of southern Cal- 
ifornia business executives has launched an ambit- 
ious research and action program on "Our New Inter- 
dependence: Mexico and the Southern California Eco- 
nomy.'' Farm Centers International, a California 
non-profit organization, has developed an innova- 
tive method of training farmers in 56 villages in 
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ing, and modifying them so as to make them more 
relevant and capable of being implemented. At the 
same time, insight will be sought into the work- 
ings of the policy processes, how ethical issues 
are most effectively raised and dealt with, and 

how policy recommendations can be appropriately im- 
plemented. ‘In these ways, needed policy changes 
and ways these changes could take place will be 
brought together to inform the work of the Health 
and Welfare Study Group. 


Stage Three -- Policy Formulation and Implementa- 
tion 


In this stage, the Study Group will meet for 
two two-day discussion sessions to hammer out de- 
finitive statements of issues and policy recom- 
mendations to develop proposals for effective im- 
plementation. The first of the two-day sessions 
will focus on policy formulation and the second on 
implementation. These meetings will be held in 
the Sacramento area. 

Materials for the first two-day session will 
include: a) the policy recommendations from the 
Center workshops and conferences; b) transcripts of 
related presentations ard discussions at these 
events; c) results of the in-depth interviews with 
participants and other policymakers; and d) seve- 
ral position papers amplifying the policy recom- 
mendations from the workshops and conferences, pre- 
pared by selected persons in the participant and 
resource group. These materials will be circula- 
ted in advance of the session and the two-day pro- 
gram will focus on ethical analysis and policy 
formulation techniques designed to improve the 
recommendations and render them more relevant and 
capable of being implemented in legislative and 
agency organizations. 

As an example of a policy issue, the delibera- 
tions at prior conferences have identified the 
need for redefining "emergency health care!’ pro- 
visions to include health conditions that without 
treatment might be detrimental to the health of 
the larger community. Another possible policy 
area is the re-examination of the "public charge" 
clause of Medi-Cal and Medi-Care so that it is not 
used against aliens who receive minimal public as- 
sistance. Also, most of the policies identified to 
date involve increasing the cooperation and coor- 
dination of practices at national, state and local 
levels. 

Materials for the second two-day session will 
include: a) the policy formulations from the first 
Study Group session, and b) proposals for effective 
implementation written by each of the participants, 
related specifically to their own organizational 
setting, circulated prior to the consultation. 

For example, legislative proposals will be prepared 
that might stimulate appropriate committee action; 
proposals for state agency policies and procedures 
will be developed for discussion. For part of this 
session on implementation, small groups made up of 
members from particular sectors of state organiza- 
tions will meet to develop strategies for introduc- 
ing the recommendations formulated into policy pro- 
cesses of their organization and ways to enhance 
the ethical reflection in decision making in that 
sector. These discussions will be related directly 
to policies and actions on health and welfare ser- 
vices to migrants, but the proposals developed will 
be applicable to a broader range of policymaking 
within the organizations involved. 


Stage ‘Four -- Preparation and Dissemination of 
Results 


The results of the work of the Health and Wel- 
fare Policy Ethics group will be prepared in a var- 
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Opening keynote session of Sacramento conference. 
Seated from Left to right: Center Director Charles 
McCoy; Ambassador Robert Krueger; Speaker Leo 
MeCanthy; Secretario-Generak Aumand Gallego 


iety of forms to fill the needs of identifiable 
groups. These are: 


a) members of the State Legislature and persons 


in policy positions in State Agencies. Documenta- 
tion of the project's results will be made avail- 


able to key persons in State government in a form 
that will support the implementation plans that 
emerge from Stage Three; 


b) persons and organizations in the Center's 
statewide network; the results of this project will 


be fed into the network of academics, community 


leaders, labor leaders, Hispanic groups, etc. to 


‘encourage and enrich the work of these persons and 


groups. There is a need within these groups to 
think in policy terms and to plan their activities 
within broader perspectives. In addition, there 
are many in these groups who can play important 
roles in the implementation process; 


c) the general public. Public policies must, 
ultimately, rest on public acceptance of proposed 
actions. To aid in obtaining public acceptance, 
educational materials will be prepared for use in 
a broad spectrum of media. Special efforts will 
be made to prepare and release reports on the pro- 
ject and its results in a variety of forms for 
magazines, newspapers, radio, TV, and other media. 


The Center for Ethics and Sociak Policy at the 
Graduate Theologicak Union (GTU) in Berkekey 
brings together resources from the social sciences, 
pubkLic policy making and theological ethics to 
focus on Soctak pokicy issues. It intends to be 
a stimulus f0r the study of ethical issues in the 
university and the seminary; 4t intends to devel- 
op ethical anakysis for pokicy processes AN COnr- 
ponate, governmental and public service organt- 
zations. 

The Newsletter, "ethics & vokicy"”, 44 publish- 
ed pertodicakly as a forum for vartous points of 
view on policy concemms. It does not reflect an 
official position of the GTU on its constitutent 
members. This edition of "ethics & pokicy" was 
edited by Ken Butigan in conjunction with the 
following persons: Carla Harkness, Chartes McCoy, 
Gratia Boehme, Pauk Saenger, Richard Thompson, 
Marjorie Casebter McCoy, Fred Twining, Sylvia 
Jonanson, and Phikip Jonanson. 
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Elizabeth H. Wolgast, Equality and the Rights of 
Women (Ithaca and London: Cornell University 
Press, 1980). 


Dr. Wolgast is for women's rights but against 
the concept of equality as the rationale for 
achieving them. Given her Aristotelian premise 
that equality means identity (and therefore things 
are either completely similar or completely dis- 
Similar), the author builds a logical case for her 
assertion that the concept of equality is "unsuit- 
able, inappropriate, misleading."' It is curious, 
however, that while she sees an attempt by women to 
seek their rights under "the banner of equality" 
as encouragement to identify their interests with 
those of men, she does not see that for women to 
pursue special interest rights may encourage a 
perpetuation of their status as inferior, second- 
class citizens in a male-dominated society. Her 
consistent use of traditional male language ("man's 
nature", "his'' for third person singular, etc.) not 
only seems obsolescent, at times it leaves the sub- 
ject unclear as to whether she means males or hu- 
manity. 

After rejecting (at length) the egalitarian 
framework for human rights, the author describes 
what she believes are the two primary reasons for 
Our misguided pursuit of equality: the belief that 
human beings have a sexless soul (or rational na- 
ture) which implies male and female are alike in 
an essential way; and the view that society is a 
collection of separate individuals capable of rep- 
resenting each other in the role of an "'Everyman'' 
model. Her analysis of these two phenomena is 
helpful, but one must accept her initial premise 


in order to see them as obvious arguments against 
the concept of equal rights. 

Few would take issue with Dr. Wolgast's posi- 
tion that women and men are different and cannot be 
subsituted for each other in matters of reproduc- 
tion. But to base her argument against the concept 
of equality between the sexes on the fact that 
women can bear children and men cannot comes close 
to affirming the notion that "biology is destiny," 
and woman's destiny is motherhood. Those women who 
have never borne children, as well as those women 
who realize motherhood to be only one facet of 
their lives, find this idea especially ludicrous. 


In general, Dr. Wolgast seems to fear that 
equal rights for women would undermine the family 
because they would not take into account the spe- 
cial role of the mother as the primary parent. She 
asserts that the logical extension of the concept 
of equality would be an androgynous humanity--and 
proceeds to quote only sources advocating this 
state as proof. 

The author has drawn attention to the impor- 
tant problem of those people in our society who, 
for one reason or another, do not share equally in 
equal rights. In addition to women she mentions 
the handicapped, the elderly, and minorities. 
Rather than throwing out the concept of equality, 
however, why not expand our understanding of 
equality to include special rights? Michael Po- 
lanyi's concept of "comprehensive entities" is 
helpful in this regard. As a chair and a table 
have different functions but are comprehended in 
the larger entity "furniture'', so men and women are 
biologically different but are comprehended in the 
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the central highlands of Mexico to increase pro- 
duction in small subsistence type farms and then 
to assist other farmers. These programs carry the 
implicit recognition that California has a special 
role in developing mutually beneficial answers to 
Mexico's pressing problems. 

This data brief presents information on basic 
trends in both Mexico and California which will 
strongly influence future relationships. Factors 
to be considered in developing sound policy are: 

--Population. Mexico's population has in- 
creased rapidly--from 20 million in 1940 to 70 
million in 1980. Its growth will continue at a 
slower rate, but will add another 40 million people 
in the next 20 years, escalating pressures to mi- 
grate both within Mexico and across the border to 
California. 

--Distribution of Incomes. Mexico's income 
distribution is one of the most unequal of any 
country in the world. Widespread poverty, especi- 
ally in rural areas, constitutes a serious threat 
to Mexico's future social and economic stability. 

--Migration. Migration to the United States, 
mostly from rural areas, has resulted in about 3.5 
million Mexicans in the United States workforce, 
equivalent to nearly 23.6 percent of Mexico's labor 
force, and Mexican migrants constitute about one- 
fifth of California's work force. 


--Food and Oil. Seriously lagging production of 
cereal grains by Mexico's agricultural sector ne- 
cessitates huge food imports (an estimated 9.5 mil- 
lion tons this year) to feed its burgeoning popula- 


tion. Yet, in rural areas chronic malnutrition af- 
fects upwards of half the population. Oil export 
revenues, mostly from the U.S., are being diverted 
to purchase food imports, rather than supporting 
Mexico's continuing industrial growth. Creative 
efforts to improve crop yields in Mexico's small 
farms, averaging only 15 acres each, can have posi- 
tive effects on nutrition and population growth and 
thus relieve migratory pressures. 

As a great agricultural state, California 
should be able to mobilize the resources needed to 
help Mexico to increase the productivity of its 
small farms. California's dilemma is that it is 
geared to large-scale, mechanized, high technology 
farming, the average farm size being 563 acres. In 
contrast, Mexico's average is only 15 acres,-1.5 
million farms (53 percent) being traditional sub- 
sistence farms and only 7 percent being modern com- 
mercial establishments. The remaining 40 percent 
are traditional semi-commercial farms. 


Current experience shows that there is an ur- 
gent need for a combination of private and public 
initiatives to help solve the problems of low farm 
productivity in Mexico. Many types of California 
organizations can participate--agricultural re- 
search groups with experience in third world coun- 
tries, participants in California small farm pro- 
jects, farmers' organizations, California founda- 
tions, multinational corporations with operations 
in Mexico--as well as knowledgeable farmers and 
concerned citizens of this state. These resources 
can be mobilized if we accept the challenge. 


larger entity "human being". A concept of equality 
that recognized humans in their wholeness would in- 
clude sexual differentiation and its expression in 
society. The special rights of the handicapped 
would be part of the larger human right for people 
to have equality of access to buildings and trans- 
portation. 

At a time when the movement for women's rights 
is making some progress Dr. Wolgast's work is a 
strange contribution. She deals exhaustively with 
what she believes is the inadequacy of ''equality''-- 
a basic concept in the women's movement. However, 
she gives almost no attention to explicating an al- 
ternative. She mentions "bivalent" and ''connec- 
tional" models from time to time but offers no 
practical suggestion for how they might be rea- 
lized. Her book is an interesting philosophical 
exercise, though based on the debatable premise 
that equality means identity. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, her analysis may actually undermine the 
struggle for women's rights by arming the opposi- 
tion with a logical argument for unequal rights 
based on gender. 

--Marjorie Casebier McCoy 


(Dn. McCoy is an authon, actress and teacher whose 
books inckude To Die with Style!, The Spouse Gap 
(with Robert Lee), and The Transforming Cross [with 
Charles McCoy). Her most recent work 4s on Mary 
the Mother of Jesus.) 


Book 
Notes 


Regulating the Professions, Roger D. Blarr and 
Stephen Rubin, eds., (Lexington, Massachusetts: 
DeCAHeath ¢ Coz, 1980). 


Historically, professions have held a unique 
place in the social and economic life of our soci- 
ety, and in the modern era government has been 
drawn into the role, sometimes aggressively, of 
assessor and regulator of professions. Inevitably, 
conflict and confusion have marked this area, usu- 
ally centering on distinctions between economic 
self-interest and the elusive ''public interest". 
This book assembles a number of analyses of this 
situation which focus on such topics as economic 
and legal issues in regulation, prospects for pro- 
fessional regulation, and problems of consumer in- 
formation. 


Development Theory: Four Critical Studies, David 
Lehman, ed., (London: Frank Cass & Co., 1979). 


The essays in this volume are, in the words of 
the editor, nothing less than "an indictment of 
thirty years of theory and practice in the econ- 
omics, sociology and politics of development." 
Attempting to present an alternative to what passes 
for orthodoxy in the study of development and un- 
derdevelopment, this collection of theories in- 
cludes a new Marxist critique of both the "conven- 
tional sociology of development" and the "radical 
sociology of underdevelopment" rooted in statisti- 
cal data collected in developing countries them- 
selves. 


The Conserver Society: A Workable Alternative (or 
the Future, Kimon Valaskakis, et al., (New York: 


Harper & Row, 1979). 


This book contributes to the ''conserver debate"' 
by envisioning five different scenarios of social 
conservation: 1) maintaining present growth rates; 
2) growth with conservation; 3) the affluent stable 
state; 4) post-industrial conservation based on a 
Buddhist model; and 5) the squander society. These 
options are examined in order to develop in the 
minds of policymakers, and the public at large, an 
increasingly more adequate understanding of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages we can expect to exper- 
ience by choosing one course for society over the 
others. The problems--and possible solutions-- 
examined in this book are general and apply poten- 
tially to all countries although its argumentation 
is based on interpretations of U.S. and Canadian 
realities. 


Human Rights and U.S. Foreign Policy, Peter G. 
Brown and Douglas MacLean, eds., (Lexington, 
Massacusetts: D. C. Heath & Co., 1979). 


In this anthology on the relationship between 
"human rights" and the U.S. government's foreign 
policy, Brown and MacLean pose and investigate such 
questions as: what is the proper U.S. response to 
the fact that other governments mistreat their 
citizens? Does a foreign policy which demands that 
other governments measure up to a standard of con- 
duct it establishes make the U.S. a "moral imperi- 
alist"? How are moral issues weighted against, and 
integrated with, other goals of foreign policy? 

The book seeks answers to these and other questions 
by drawing on case studies, including U.S. arms, 
sales to Korea and Iran. 
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Center Sponsors Consultation 


A group of key persons from California State 
agencies, the Legislature and advocacy groups met at 
University of California, Davis on April 2 and: 3, 
1981 to discuss the massive problems that will result 
from impending changes in Federal and State funding 
patterns for health and welfare services. This con- 
ference was planned and led by the Center staff and 
was based on previous interviews with the twenty-six 
principal participants. The consultation was co- 
sponsored by the Kellogg Program at UC-Davis. 

The consultation developed a series of conclusions 
and policy recommendations, including: 

(1) California must develop a "rationalized" 
health care system embodying new and cost 
effective means of meeting the health needs 
of the poor in this state; 

(2) New patterns for human services must be 
developed in California to meet the needs 
of greatly increased numbers of immigrants, 
especially those from Mexico; 

(3) Rapidly rising costs and shrinking federal 
funding levels have made the problems posed 
by this issue urgent and acute. New and 
creative alternatives are needed to fit the 
changing situation; 

(4) By giving careful attention to the way 
policy develops, with its negotiation of 
interests and ethical values, it is possi- 
ble to enable a nucleus of responsible 
persons to develop and formalize health and 
welfare policies which will be viable in 
the emerging future. 

The Consultation opened with an address by Mario 

Obledo, Secretary of Health and Welfare for the 


State of California. (See next column for a 
transcript of this speech). 


The second session of the Consultation was led by 
David Hayes-Bautista, Professor of Public Health at 
the University of California, Berkeley; Karen 
Lebacqz, Professor of Ethics at the Pacific School 
of Religion; and Charles McCoy, Director of the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy. Dr. Hayes- 
Bautista reported on his studies of the decision- 
making processes of the Department of Health Services 
Which he had conducted over the past six months. He 
lso presented a ''model" of the policy development 
process. He pointed out that personal and group 


identities are brought into the development of policy 
by those who form the working nucleus responsible for 
shaping policy. The "multiple realities and identi- 
ties" must be dealt with in order to create a common 
understanding of the issues involved. Policymaking 
requires negotiation/bargaining among the primary 
actors in light of the personal/group identities 

they represent and the "initial givens" they bring. 
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This necessary process of negotiation is often 
neglected, but no workable solutions can emerge 
until the bargaining has taken place. Only then can 
policy be formulated that has a chance of being for- 
malized within the conflicting cross-currents of a 
highly political situation. 

Professors Lebacqz and McCoy discussed the ethi- 
cal aspects of this decision-making model. They 
pointed out that ethics is a constitutive part of 
every human identity, personal and group. Within 
each sense of identity are values, norms, and loyal- 
ties. The substance of the political bargaining 
process occurs as these differing values, norms, and 
loyalties emerge and are negotiated toward relative- 
ly acceptable resolutions to be embodied in policy. 
Policy development inevitably involves policy ethics. 
In societal form, ethics appears in personal and 
group identity; politically, ethics lies behind in- 
terests and the use of power. In a democratic 
society, political processes provide the ways plura- 
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Mario Obledo 


Mario ObLedo, Secretary of Health and Welfare for 
the State of Cakifornia, addressed the Davis Consul- 
tation; the following is a transcription of that talk. 


I would like to thank the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy for the invitation to deliver some 
brief remarks. 

I have been concerned with health and welfare 
issues for many years, and in fact in August 1963 I 
wrote a paper in which I concluded that health was 
certainly the most important issue to be addressed by 
government because, without the primary health of the 
citizen, everything else seems rather immaterial. 

I have traveled throughout Latin American and 
Mexico and have visited with their policymakers and 
community groups and organizations and have learned 
about their health delivery systems, clinics, and 
medical institutions. I was overwhelmed by the fact 
that it appeared that those nations were more ad- 
vanced in some of their delivery of services 
than the United States and the State of California. 

We live in a time when change is taking place 
very, very rapidly. In the next thousand weeks, this 
entire area is going to change, and we are beginning 
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to see this already. We find ourselves uniquely 
situated, with great challenges ahead. It is an 
exciting period ahead, I think, for people who wish 
to take a role in formulating policy and seeing 
policy implemented, policy that impacts human beings. 
This forum is not looking strictly at social poli- 
cy as such but looking at it from an ethical stand- 
point. There has been a wealth of studies with 
statistics and social and economic indicators that 
reveal the effects which migrants are having on the 
State of California. The evidence that is now be- 
fore us from these studies counters the myths that 
we have had about migrants. For instance, ''They take 
jobs from American Cltizens!) Ob. Lheynarend drain 
on the welfare system.'' The fact is, the people who 
are here from Mexico are relatively young, hard work- 
ing, and here just to find a job. For the recently 
arrived Indochinese refugees, we established, as we 
should have, a tremendous network of resources: jobs, 
education, housing, committees, task forces, special 
monies. This has really been an example of compas- 
sion for people in trying to do what is right for 
them. On the other hand, the undocumented have no 
services available to them--and, beyond that, they 
have to hide from the law. How incredible it is that 
a person needs to go through that kind of endurance 
in order to seek work that benefits our own economy. 


Center Plan For 
Operations Room 


As part of the Health and Welfare Policy 
Ethics Project, the Center has developed a plan 
to aid California State officials meet the chal= 
lenges of "block grant" and reduced funding for 
human services. The "Health and Welfare Operat- 
ions Room" calls for group deliberations of a 
"policy nucleus" or "policy nuclei" that draw on 
a broad spectrum of organizations in State govern- 
ment and elsewhere. The Operations Room is based 
on a design by David Hayes-Bautista and Fred 
Twining, and will serve to assure satisfactory 
progress toward policy recommendations. 

The design of the Operations Room will contain 
the following features: 

-- Up-to date information on relevant Federal 
and State activities; that provide back- 
ground for deliberations; : 

-- Summaries of existing social, fiscal, and 
political realities, with ethical analysis; 

-- Schematic presentation of Policy Develop- 
ment Process model; a 

-- Highlighting the impact of policy alterna- 
tives on groups most likely to be neglected 
(i.e. migrants, ethnic minorities, poor). 

Policymakers using the Operations Room will 
provide definition of policy areas to be consid- 
ered and the composition of the "policy nucleus." 
They will also designate the information/data 
base needed and the location of these materials. 
Close coordination will be needed to assure the 
meshing of strategies for group interaction and 
the materials available in the Operations Room. 

The work of groups using the Operations Room 
can provide a significant base for public infor- 
mation programs, within State government and with 
groups affected by policy changes. 


Almost twenty-five percent of the official count 
of the State of California is hispanic. If you add 
the unofficial count, it might be thirty-three or 
thirty-five percent of Mexican descent. History 15 
going to report that this government, State and Fed- 
eral, committed a great injustice by treating these 
people as criminals by arresting, jailing, and deport- 
ing them through police procedures. 

Five years ago, when I went to the migrant camp 
in Madison, I saw the conditions there and almost be- 
came sick. I talked to the manager of the camp and 
got some more information. That was on a Sunday 
afternoon. Monday morning I called in the Director 
of our Migrant Services. I said, "You know, when I 
was growing up I used to see these conditions in ~ 
Texas and I used to pray that some day I would be in 
a position to do something about it. Now I'm the 
Secretary and your office is under my jurisdiction. 
I saw this scene at Madison yesterday, and I want it 
corrected. I'll seek the money."" I went to the 
governor and told him how much it was going to cost 
to upgrade the camp, got the money to address the 
issue at Madison, then got additional money to addres 
the issue in all of our twenty-five centers. The 
State should have been indicted for having operated 
those centers some years ago. 

But what is the overall situation on health and 
welfare for migrants, and particularly the Mexican 
migrants? Well, it's not very good. We don't pro- 
vide health services. They did in Los Angeles for a 
while but they just rescinded that order. So there 
are no more health services for non-citizens in Los 
Angeles. But there isn't anywhere else in the State 
except for emergency medical services. We don't 
provide anything beyond that. Now, why don't we? 

I attribute the slowness of our State govern- 
ment to respond to the needs of the migrant partly 
to the history of discrimination we have had in 
this State. Second, there is the fiscal impact. 

In Los Angeles, for instance, it will cost $50 
million for health services, and the local tax- 
payer is going to bear that burden. So it gets 
to be a very emotional issue when it impacts the 
pocketbook. 


I am of the opinion and have always been that we 
can still provide for services despite proposed 
budget cutbacks. I feel that if someone were to sit 
down with the budget and give priorities to human 
beings instead of to capital improvements or other 
things that could possibly be postponed, our commit- 
ment to people could be met. 


If the political will is there, it will be done. 
If not, it won't be done now, but perhaps later. 
But it is only by bringing pressure to bear on 
government, whether local, State, or Federal, that 
changes are to be made. Things can get gone. I 
think we can provide services to human beings based 
on ethical considerations if we really care. 

In political or public office, people become 
carried away with their ego and their importance 
and title and status, and very seldom do people take 
time to look at the real human problems that con- 
front us. Even though we are a progressive state, 
there are still those people who say, "Well, I made 
it. Why help anyone else?" Or, 'Why should I carry 
the burden to help my sister or brother?" That's 
where values come in--human values. That's where 
ethics comes in. I think it is a very important re- 
sponsibility that the Center has to remind public 
officials and other persons of ethics, of ethics, 
of ethics: not to ever forget that this is an 
integral part of public duty. 


Environmental 
Ethics 


In increasing numbers, students of the history of 
the church have noted the weak development of positive 
Christian attitudes and behavior toward the whole of 
Creation: the world of plants and animals; of soil, 
mineral and energy; of water and air; of the cosmos 
beyond the earth and solar system. Despite this tra- 
dition, there is a growing awareness, rooted in the 
Judeo-Christian vision itself, that the whole envir- 
oning world is the outcome of the creative activity 
of a God of love. Nevertheless, when the Christian 
ichurches began to confront the scope of the mounting 
environmental onslaught against the non-human world 
in the 1960's, their underdeveloped appreciation for, 
and response to, the environment was glaringly 
apparent. 

Two years ago, the Center initiated a project to 
ppen the way for a rebuilding of the Creation 
tradition. One of its first activities was the 
levelopment of a course on this subject in the curri- 
lulum of the Graduate Theological Union. This class, 
how under way, is titled "Christian Faith and the 
environment: Agenda for Updating the Creation Tradi- 
tion,'’ and features nine guest lecturers in a wide 
icange of relevant specialties. Dr. Philip N. Joran- 
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son, whose professional experience and national 
leadership in the concerns of the course date from 
the early 1960's, is the instructor in charge of the 
class. Dr. Charles S. McCoy, Director of the Center, 
is also an instructor in this course. The class has 
been made possible through the financial and moral 
support of Trinity Church in New York City, as well 
as the Anne S. Richardson Fund. 

At present, a manuscript for a book on this sub- 
ject, entitled Christian Faith and the Environment: 
Agenda for Renewal, is being prepared from the mater- 
ials emerging from this course. Intended for wide 
readership in churches, public and private-sector 
policy groups, higher education, and seminaries, the 
book will: 


(1) Demonstrate that the development of positive, 
faith-informed human relationships with the totality 
of Creation--a Creation which takes its origin and 
sustaining life in and from God--has been inhibited 
by powerful influences throughout the history of the 
church; 

(2) Evaluate the consequences of this weak develop- 
ment of the Christian Creation tradition within the 
context of the contemporary environmental crisis, 
reassessing traditional approaches and becoming aware 
of the resources of that tradition which suggest con- 
structive re-orientation to the environment in the 
face of these new and pressing circumstances; and 

(3) Chart a full-scale Christian embracing of 
the Creation, bringing to this renewal the rich re- 
sources of biblical scholarship, theology and ethics, 
spirituality and worship, natural and social sciences 
and the arts. 


BOOK NOTES 


JEqual Rights for Children, Howard Cohen (Totawa, New 
| ersey: Litthefield, Adams & Co., 1980). 


In this volume, Howard Cohen develops a notion 
jof equal rights for children in response to what he 
perceives as a "double standard" applied to adults 
and children in society. In order to challenge this 
double standard, Cohen offers an analysis of "borrow- 
eng" which illuminates a way in which children can 
jactively participate in the exercising of rights, and 
which moves the person who works with children from 
W'supervisor" to "agent." 


wPrescribing Practice and Drug Usage, Roy Mapes, ed. 
/ (London: Croon Hekm Lia 1950. 


This collection of essays, surveying the present 
imedical-sociological literature, consider the social 
| ather than the clinical espects of drug prescription, 
2 process heavily influenced by social systems and 
the structures in which these systems function. Draw- 
ing on U.S. and British data, the contributors are in 
general highly critical of "the excessive and irra- 
l-ional prescribing patterns that emerge." 


Gandhi as a Political Strategist with Essays on 
cé and Politics, Gene Sharp (Boston: 


Porter Sargent Publishers, 1979). 


Gene Sharp has done it again! Following his 
comprehensive volumes on non-violence he has pro- 
duced another incisive work on nonviolent theory and 
foractice in this his latest book. Gandhi held no 


government office, led no terrorist gang or rebel 
army yet his intentions and actions aroused millions 
of Indians and shook the British Empire. To under- 
Stand the power of this man Sharp believes we must 
recognize Gandhi as an extraordinary political stra- 
tegist and continue considering his challenge to 
established political tenets, his refinements of non- 
violent struggle, and his perceptions of reconstruct- 
ing a society that depends on political violence. In 
addition to his analysis of Gandhi's role as political 
strategist, Sharp includes in Part Two of this book 
four essays on ethics and politics. 


Puntshment, Danger and Stigma: The Morality of 
CALM ustrce, Nag en (Totowa, New 
Jersey: Barnes and NobLe Books, 1980). 


The primary focus of this study of operative sys- 
tems of criminal law throughout Western Europe and 
North America is the underlying justifications for 
what is done to people under these systems. Walker 
provides a critical examination of the major areas 
receiving moral rationale within the present law 
enforcement systems. This critique includes: 
"criminalizing,"' "punishing," "treating," "deter- 
ring," "protecting," "mitigating," "stigmatizing," 
and "righting.'' All of these areas are examined 
in separate chapters within this book. Also consi- 
dered, in the final chapter, is what the author 
perceives to be the chronic problem of penology, 
namely, that "improvements seem to be achievable 
only if enough people can be persuaded to adopt moral 
positions which are both simple and extreme. . ."' 


listic values are negotiated and the shifting con- 
stellations of societal loyalties absorbed into 
policy and law. : 

In a third session, Gilbert Ojeda, executive 
director of CHISPA, a chicano advisory organization, 
analyzed the political changes in this country which 
will reduce future funding of major health and wel- 
fare programs. (His paper, "Toward a New Consensus: 
Promoting a Humane Society," is available through 
the Center.) 

The core of the Consultation was a series of 
policy working groups on specific issues of current 
importance. The Center prepared background infor- 
mation for use by each working group. 

Policy Working Group A/B--Health Care in County 
Hospitals and Community Clinics. After four ses- 
Sions, the group summarized the basic policy question 
in this way: 


"The State has to make a decision as to where 
the primacy of public policy is. Should we 
continue to respond primarily to the needs of 
physicians and hospitals to maintain their 
revenue base and continue to escalate the 
cost of health care? Or, should we respond 
primarily to the needs of persons who do not 
have the resources to obtain adequate health 
care! 
The group recommended a policy shift toward the se- 
cond alternative. Issues involved are: 1) Main- 
streaming, a costly approach that is not, in fact, a 
reality at the present time; 2) Restriction of Choice, 
which is probably needed to best utilize the health 
care system; 3) Rationalizing, to restructure the 
health delivery system to take into account the im- 
pending changes in funding, the inadequacies of past 
policies, and the need for setting priorities based 
on humane values. : 

The new situation is being defined by impending 
"block grants" by the Federal government which must 
then be allocated by the State. These replace ‘ 
"categorical grants" to support specific programs. 2 
It is imperative to develop health systems that de- 
liver better services for less money, to eliminate 
duplications, to develop equitable State programs for 
allocation of funding, and to shape long-term poli- © 
cies rather than only short-term solutions. 

Policy Working Group C--Public Health and Farm 
Worker Housing. This group considered a specific 
case, the Rancho Sespe situation, which involved a 
group of migrant workers living in sub-standard 
housing that posed health hazards. The group used 
the policy development model to arrive at the 
following conclusions: 

(1) The responsibility for the policy development 
with reference to Rancho Sespe and similar situa- 
tions throughout the State might best be vested in 
the Department of Housing and Community Development 
(HCD) ; .(2) A policy nucleus to develop a workable 
policy must include representation from these actors: 
Rancho Sespe Tenants' Group, ranch owner and/or 
grower, the County health department, the County 
board of supervisors, some independent community 
representatives (e.g., concerned church leaders, 
etc.), and a housing/financial development special- 
ist who can provide information on creative alterna- 
tives for all parties; and (3) a process of negoti- 
ation/bargaining among these representatives, 
chaired and supervised by someone from HCD and aimed 
at working toward resolutions that deal with various 
interests--public welfare and health, human rights, 
equity and justice for tenants and owner/grower, etc. 


Policy Working Group D--Impact of Changes in 
Immigration Status of Migrants. This group wrestled! 


with the definition of terms, on the basis that this) 
was needed for intelligent discussion. The recommen) 
dations of the Select Commission on Immigration and 
Refugee Policy were, for the most part, unacceptable: 
to the group. Discussion of guest worker programs 
revealed three different perspectives that must be 
integrated into the policy decision-making process: 
(1) security of the U.S./Mexico border; (2) business; 
interests in low-cost labor supply; (3) the Califor- 
nia/Mexico border area as a single economic unit 
which can benefit both countries. The group con- 
cluded that there are many links among a guest work- 
er program, broader questions of population growth, 
and other pressures that cause people to migrate 

from one country to another. 

The clearest and most urgent outcome of the Con- 
sultation was the need to give sustained, coordinatec 
attention to the development of creative policy altu. 
natives which will move toward rationalized State- 
wide systems of health and welfare delivery. 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley brings 
together nesources from the sociak sciences, public 
policy making and theological ethics to focus on 
Social pokicy issues. It intends to be a stimulus 
bor the study of ethicak issues in the university 
and the seminary, and it intends to develop ethical 
analysis for policy processes in corporate, govern-_ 
mental, and public service organizations. 

The Newsletter, ethics §& policy, 4s published 


- pertodically as a forum for various points of view 


on policy concerns. It does not reflect an official’ 
position of the GTU on its constituent members. 

This edition was edited by Ken Butigan in conjunc- 
tion with the following persons: Fred Twining, 
Charles McCoy, Gatk Sidow, Gratia Boehme, Richard 
Thompson, and Philip Jonranson. 
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Center Develops Health and Welfare Policy Project 


Plans for a Health Policy Operations Room in Sacra- 
ento, announced in the last edition of Ethics and 
olicy, are still being developed. Final arrangements 
or office space and support staff are being made 
hrough the office of Mario Obledo, Secretary of the 
lealth and Welfare Agency. Fred Twining of the 
‘enter's staff will be project director, assisted by 
yharles S. McCoy. 

The Operations Room project is the latest stage of 
the Health and Welfare Policy Ethics project of the 
‘enter. It is intended to help to implement recom- 
1endations that emerged from a two-day conference 
last April sponsored by the Center for a group of 
olicy-makers involved in policy development in Sac- 
ramento. The operations room is designed to be a 
ylace where groups of policy-makers can be brought 
together for discussion of current issues. 


As a first priority, the staff of the Operations 
oom will build the contacts and cooperation needed to 
yecome a recognized source of the latest, up-to-date 
information on the actions at the Federal level on 
1ealth block grant legislation as it will affect the 
large amount of time and expense now being expended on 
multiple channels of information from Washington by 
yarious groups. 

To enrich and broaden the discussions of block 
srant legislation, the Operations Room staff will 
nove as quickly as possible to assemble the informa- 
tion and data needed to move toward defining a 
rationalized system of health care for the state of 
alifornia. AS now envisioned, we will concentrate 
nitial efforts on government supported primary health 
care systems serving the poor in California. This 
Will include the following: 

(1) The demographics of Poverty in California. 

Ne will define and locate the poor and near poor in 
alifornia and describe their characteristics in terms 
of income, age, sex, ethnic origin, etc. This will 
provide a quantitative base for the study of health 
care systems and how the poor are served. 

(2) Primary Health Care Providers. We plan to 
select four or five areas in California, initially, 
to be used as a means of understanding the relation- 
ships between providers of health care. Tentatively, 
these areas include: Alameda County, San Diego County, 
Fresno County and Tulare County. Using existing 
sources of information, the health care providers in 
each county would be identified, together with infor- 
mation on how they serve various segments of the poor 
population of the county. We will trace the flow of 
funding for primary health care, including categori- 
cal grants, AB8 funding, Medical, County tax revenue, 
private sources, etc. The costs and effectiveness of 
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various services will be related to the needs of 
recipients. We hope to relate the differences in 
primary health care systems in these counties with 
incidence of public health problems in the counties. 
(3) Alternative Forms of Rationalization. From 
individuals and groups participating in the Opera- 
tions Room program, ideas will be gathered and ana- 
lyzed in relationship to the information base de- 
scribed above. Alternatives will be developed and 
presented on a continuing basis as a means of shaping 
a consensus. The costs and impact of alternative 
solutions will be prepared and presented as a part 
of the ongoing program of the Operations Room. This 
process can be linked to an "inventory" of existing 
programs administered by the Health and Welfare 
Agency. In this way, the efforts of a wide variety 
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Nuclear Weapons Project 


Since 1945, numerous individuals and groups have 
attempted to draw public attention to the over- 
whelming dangers which an ever-expanding arsenal of 
nuclear weapons creates for all life on earth. 

Much of this activity has focused on the specter of 
a future nuclear holocaust. Less attention, how- 


. ever, has been given to the present economic, 


environmental-medical, psychological, political, 

and social effects of the nuclear weapons system. 
Some analysts, when comparing the present effects 

or "costs" of this weapons system to the magnitude 
of destruction which would come with an exchange of 
nuclear weapons between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
generally have considered them relatively negligible 
and have routinely discounted their importance. We 
at the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, however, 
recognize the present need (1) to systematically 
evaluate these effects on our society in their own 
right, (2) to consider the ways in which the very 
bearing of these costs strengthens and accommodates 
the possibility of this weapons system's ultimate 
use, and (3) to create greater awareness of both 
these present costs and ways of challenging the com- 
plex policy patterns of the nuclear weapons system 
which creates them. 

Because of the wide range of implications of the 
nuclear weapons system--and because these issues 
touch so many lives, directly or indirectly--it is 
necessary that this investigation be comprehensive, 
integrated, up-to-date, and available to as many 
people as possible. Although studies exist which 
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Book-Notes | 


Fathers without Partners: A sn of Fathers and the 
amly apter ‘Separation, Kristine M. 
os ent: and Harry F. Kesher (Totowa, New Jersey: 
Rouman and Littlefield, 1981). 


The focus of this study is twofold: the relation- 
ship between fathers and their children when the 
father is no longer legally married to the child's 
mother, and the effects of that relationship on the 
lifestyles and personal growth of these men and their 
children. This study, in its attempt to discern the 
ethical considerations facing the father and the 
family after marital separation, embarks upon the 
sensitive issue of joint custody. Traditionally, 
fathers have depended upon the marital relationship 
to define their role as parent and father; thus, in 
the event of marital separation, this role was typi- 
cally exchanged for that of "financial supporter," 
leaving actual parenting as such solely to the 
mother. 

This study reveals, however, that as more and more 
fathers begin to actively share in the parenting of 
their children during a marital relationship, a grow- 
ing number of these fathers opt to continue this role 


after marital separation. With this contemporary 
phenomenon in mind, the authors, through inter- 
views and research, bring to the reader a sympa- 
thetic yet thought-provoking analysis of a very 
crucial issue confronting the family and society 
today. 


Three Faces of Pkuralism, Stanislaw Ehrlich and 
Granam Wooton, eds. (Westmead, England: 
Grower, 1980) 


In Three Faces of Pluralism, Ehrlich and Wooton 
assemble a number of essays presented at the tenth 
World Congress of the International Political Science 
Association at Edinburgh in 1976 and the edited content 
of a 1978 round-table discussion in Paris which deve- 
loped out of a particular focus of the Edinburgh con- 
ference on socio-political pluralism. The book 
attempts to offer a comprehensive treatment of plu- 
ralism and, additionally, to reconcile such plural- 

. ism with Marxism. The volume represents, in the 
words of editor Wooton, "not the great synthesis of 
a great mind, but many tasty dishes, and considerable 
coherence,"' and therefore serves as a good introduc- 


tion in form as well as content, to modern pluralism 
studies. 


Dr. Charles S. McCoy's latest book, When Gods 
Change: Hope for Theology, will be the subject of 
discussion at a Round Table Session during the Annual 
Meeting of the American Academy of Religion and Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature. This session, ''A Theology 
in the Light of Michael Polanyi's Account of Knowing," 
will be led by Dr. Benjamin Reist of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. The AAR-SBL Annual Meeting will 
be held at the San Francisco Hilton and Tower from 
December 19-22, 1981. In the Polanyi Society News- 
letter (Vol. IX, No. 1, Fall '81), Dr. Reist describes 
McCoy's book as '"... the pioneering attempt to develop 
“a comprehensive theological perspective based on 
Polanyi's account of knowing.'' Dr. McCoy's book 
develops a federal paradigm for theology which has 
implications for process and liberation theologies. 


Heakth & Welfare con'd 


of individuals and groups can be enriched as legisla- 
tion is being prepared and new programs developed. 1 
is not the function of the Operations Room to advocat 
any particular course of action. 

(4) The Ethical Choices. As an integral part of 
the Operations Room program, the questions of ethical 
choice will be raised in conjunction with group ses- 
sions. The staff of our Center will help to define 
ethical issues and to develop methods for dealing wit 
alternative choices in the context of a politicized, 
bureaucratized environment in which the Operations 
Room will function. 

A steering committee for the Health Services Oper 
tions Room has been formed to provide knowledgeable 
guidance to the program. Members of this committee 
are: 

Gordon Rude, Health Care Services Specialist in 

the Senate Office of Research 

Peter Boland, Health Policy Specialist in the 

Governor's Office of Research 
Peter Abbott, Director of the Office of County 
Health Services, Dept. of Health Services 
Betsy Lyman, Director of Health Care Policy and 
Standards, Dept. of Health Services. 

The Health Care Operations Room project will com- 
mence its activities by the end of 1981 and will be ~ 
major Center program during the year 1982. 


Nuclear Weapons con'd 


examine one or several of the above subject-areas, 
we have discovered no single resource which analyzes 
and treats the inter-relationships of these issues 
and therefore presents as comprehensively as possi- 
ble the true dimensions of the present situation. 

The Center proposes to meet this need by publish- 
ing a resource-periodical devoted to the subject of 
the present costs of the American nuclear weapons 
system. This periodical would be published four 
times a year, and would solicit material from recog- 
nized specialists in each of the revelant subject- 
areas. The first edition would present an introduc- 
tory overview of each area which would examine the 
history of these effects, the history of the research 
of these effects, as well as the present state of 
each of them. Each succeeding issue will deal with 
these effects of particular aspects of the nuclear 
weapons system (including analyses of both "hardware" 
--the MX missile, the Trident submarine, etc.--and 
"process,'"' e.g., the series of decisions involved in 
creating, deploying, and sustaining a new generation 
of weapons). 

Format. 
sections: 

(1) articles on each of the subject areas (econ- 
omic effects, environmental-medical effects, psycho- 
logical effects, political effects, and social 
effects); 

(2) articles evaluating the goals of this weapons 
System as stated by policy-makers--"security" and 
"supremacy"'--in terms of these costs; and 

(3) articles on alternatives to the present arms 
race. 

Each of these articles would provide analysis and 
data on each subject area as well as provide a list 
of recent resources (books, articles, films, con- 
ferences, and so on) appropriate to each area. 


Each edition would contain three 


Center View 


The logic of a weapons system ingentously 
designed for the destruction of entire civilizations 
ts one born out of desperation. It is the logic of 
ends justifying means carried to its absurd conclu- 
ston. We have no need to wait for the destructive 
power of a nuclear weapon to be unleashed, tt ts 
already upon us. Our very lives are the sacrifice 
demanded by the nmclear "deterrent." 


Few will question the assertion that national, 
indeed, world survival is of paramount concern. 

Nor is there any doubt that this assumption is no 
longer as tenable as it once may have been. There 
ought to be no misunderstanding of the fact that the 
continual expansion and proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and their component systems is largely re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. The implicit 
assumption in high places that nuclear weapons are 
in the same category as TNI, or handguns ("nuclear 
bombs don't kill people, people do") loses all 
meaning in the face of the incredible complexity of 
the nuclear weapons system and the impossibility of 
locating responsibility within the system. Add to 
this the possibility of miscalculations, intentional 
or otherwise, and the ominous character of this 
system becomes chillingly apparent. In the opinion 
of author/defense analyst Thomas Powers, ''We have 
bought everything but a sense of safety.... Whatever 
we may get for this huge investment we can be sure 
it won't be security.''? 

It is crucial for us to bear in mind that nuclear 
war has never been unthinkable. The thought was 
conceived at one point in recent memory, and acted 
upon by professing Christians against two populous 
cities. The children of Nagasaki remember: 


Mama was bombed at noon 

When getting eggplants tn the field, 
Short, red and crisp her hair stood, 
Tender and red her skin was all over. 


Mother was looking down at my little sister. 
Tiny eyes looked up from below. Mother looked 
around, studying the way the beams were piled up. 
Then she got into an opening under the beam, and 
putting her right shoulder under a portion of it, 
she strained wtth all her might. We heard a 
eracking sound and the beams were ltfted a little. 
My little sister's legs were freed. 


Peeled off was the skin 
over her shoulder 
That once ltfted the bean 
off my stster. 
Constant blood was spurting 
From the sore flesh appearing. . . 


- That night, after saving her daughter, Mrs. Ogino 
was dead.” I quote this not so much to shock as to 
remind us that what once happened is imminently 
possible today: slow, lingering destruction on a 
scale vastly greater than Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
And, perhaps most difficult for many to accept, in 
one form or another we are all accommodating, and 
thus perpetuating, this system. An analysis of the 
present costs of living with and perpetuating such a 
system can help to focus this responsibility for, 
and involvement in, the nuclear weapons system. 


An idea of the nature of these costs is gained by 
turning to two areas of research in which extensive 
work is being conducted: the medical and psycholog- 
ical effects of the nuclear weapons system. Dr. 
Helen Caldicott, M.D., referring to the possible 
medical effects of nuclear weapons testing and 
assembly, states that "There is no safe amount of 
radioactive material or dose of radiation... it takes 
only one radioactive atom, one cell, and one gene to 
initiate the cancer or mutation cycle. Any exposure 
at all therefore constitutes a serious gamble with 
the mechanisms of life.'"*? This, taken together with 
the findings of many studies documenting the drama- 
tic rise in the occurrence of cancer among nuclear 
industry workers exposed to low-level radiation, and 
the frequency of these exposures, is cause for 
present concern. 


Detail from Picasso’s Guernica 


Robert Jay Lifton, drawing upon his extensive re- 
search into the psychological effects of the atom 
bomb upon the survivors of Hiroshima, has reached 
some compelling conclusions regarding death and con- 
ceptual modes of immortality in the nuclear age.” 

By anticipating the possibility of the use of nuclear 
weapons, and the tremendous devastation which would 
result, we find ourselves bereft of virtually all the 
ways we have traditionally conceptualized the conti- 
nuation of meaningful life beyond biological death. 
For example, we may think of the continuance of life 
in terms of biological posterity, or the survival of 
some creative activity or achievement. But the 
threat posed by the presence of nuclear weapons, to 
the degree that we perceive that threat, leaves 


.serious doubts as to the continuing validity of 


either. 

Our ability to come to terms in some way with 
death directly affects the quality of our lives, our 
psychological and spiritual health. The form of 
death we are threatened with daily, mass and inde- 
scriminate annihilation, may stretch to the breaking 
point what resources we possess for coming to terms 
with our inevitable biological death. Can there 
possibly be such a thing as a meaningful nuclear 
death? We may well be experiencing today an out- 
break in epidemic proportions of a psychological 
disorder peculiarly characteristic of our times, 
"nuclear depression." 


These are but indications of research being con- 
ducted into the immediate costs of the nuclear wea- 
pons system. When we also examine the further econo- 
mic, political, environmental, and social costs im- 
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U.S.S.R. halt to the testing, production, and deploy- Hodges, Don Matthews, and Paul Benz. 
ment of nuclear weapons. This moratorium is seen as 
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In California, the campaign has established a Telephone: (415) 841-9811 Ext. 30 


statewide Freeze organization, with a regional strat- 
egy being adopted in May. The first step in this 
strategy will be to build public support for it, by 
putting the Freeze proposal on the '82 state ballot. 
This Freeze initiative will help us make the Freeze a 
major issue of public debate and enable us to reach 
every voter in the state. Another focus will be the 
U.N. Special Session on Disarmament to be held in New 
York City in May-June of 1982. 


Response to Archbishops’ 
Statement 


In an effort to support Roman Catholic 
Archbishop John R. Quinn of San Francisco in his re- 
cent stand against the nuclear arms race, 350 members 
of the Graduate Theological Union (GTU) signed letters 
and included themselves among a growing number of 
church leaders opposed to nuclear arms build-up. 
The Graduate Theological Union (GTU) is the largest 
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New York Center Planned 


The trinity Center for Ethics and 
Corporate Policy, an outreach ministry 
into the corporate community developed by 
Trinity Church in New York City, will open 
by 1983 according to plans announced by Dr. 
Robert Ray Parks, Rector of the Wall Street 
Episcopal Church. The purpose of the pro- 
jected Center will be to enhance the level 
of ethical awareness and operation in the 
policy processes of major corporations with 
headquarters in the New York area. 
The work of the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy in Berkeley will provide the 
model for the New York Center. Since the 
establishment of the Berkeley Center nearly 
a decade ago, it has contributed to the es- 
tablishment of similar institutions. 
Professor Charles McCoy and Dr. Fred 
Twining of the Center staff in Berkeley have 
worked with Trinity for several years ad- 
vising the New York group on approaches to 
ecomporate ethics. Dr. McCoy, serving as a 
consultant of the projected center, developed 
the present plan for phased development. 

"Once we made up our minds at Trinity 
to expand our ministry with the corporate 
community,'' said Dr. Parks, "We looked a- 
round the country and discovered that the 
Berkeley Center was doing the most signifi- 
cant work in the ethics of organizations and 
could provide us with the leadership needed 
to begin work in New York. As the most 
important commercial, communications, and 
cultural center in the world, New York is 
clearly the place with the greatest poten- 
tial for extending the work in organizational 
ethics pioneered by the Center for Ethics and 
30cial Policy in Berkeley." 


To assure adequate preparation for the 
center and to get it started on a firm basis, 
three stages of development are projected. 

Stage I provides for exploratory con- 
tacts and interviews to identify resources 
needed for the center. 

Once the feasibility of such a center in 
the New York area is confirmed and resources 
located, the program will move into Stage II 
--the setting up of a provisional committee 
to begin the operations of the center and to 
initiate several pilot projects in corporate 
ethics. 

Based upon the experience of the first 
two stages, Stage III will establish the 
Center for Ethics and Corporate Policy of 
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New Acting Director 


Drew Christiansen, S.J., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Ethics at the Jesuit School 
of Theology, Berkeley and the Graduate Theolo- 
gical Union, will be acting director of the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy during 
the academic year 1982-1983. Fr. Christiansen, 
who will receive the Ph.D. degree in Ethics 
from Yale University later this year, will 
assume the responsibilities of director at 
the Center while Dr. Charles S. McCoy is on 
sabbatical during the coming year. Dr. McCoy, 
who has been the director of the Center since 
its founding in 1974, will be spending the 
next year completing his book entitled The 
Ethics of Organizations. ripe 

Fr. Christiansen, who has studied at 
Fordham University and Woodstock College 
as well as Yale, is engaged in work on the 
place of the principles of need and equality 
in theories of social justice, as a part of 
a larger enterprise concerning religious 
social ethics and public policy. Additionally, 
he is continuing work on the familial depen- 
dencies of the elderly and its implications 
for social policy. 


A special reviewer for the Encyclopedia 
of Bioethics, Fr. Christiansen has published 
a number of works dealing with ethical issues, 
including "Morality and Public Policy: Defining 
Domestic Priorities"; "Understanding Science 
as a Cultural Phenomenon" in Education in the 
Eighties: Science; "Basic Needs: Criterion 
for the Legitimacy of Development"; "Education 
for a Technicist Age"; "The Elderly and 
Their Families: The Problem of Dependence"; 
"Worker Compensation: There are Limits to 
Trade-Offs!" and "Ironic Simplicities: A Re- 
sponse to Pope and Johnson" in Toxic Substances: 


Decisions and Values. 


Fr. Christiansen entered the Society of 
Jesus (Jesuit Order) in 1962 and, in addition 
to teaching at a number of colleges and uni- 
versities, has been a research fellow at 
Woodstock Theological Center, Georgetown 
University (1977-1980) and research associate 
at the Kennedy Institute for Ethics (1979-1980). 


Trinity Parish as a permanent organization, 
with a board of directors responsible to the 
Outreach Committee and to the Vestry. 

During all these stages of development, 
the center will use office and program space 
at 74 Trinity Place and will have available 
the in-house support systems of Trinity. 


Pastoral Care 


The relationship between pas- 
toral care and society was the focus of a 
lecture on April 15th sponsored by UNITAS 
(the united campus ministry at the Univer- 
SityeOrcalatouniasateberke ley), thes Ghuxrch 
Divinity School of the Pacific and the Center 
fone Bates ging! S@Ccuwe ON. 

Dr. Archie Smith, Professor of Religion 
and Society at the Pacific School of Religion 
and Graduate Theological Union, spoke on "Re- 
ligion and Mental Health Among Blacks". After- 
ward, anthropologist Cheryl Ajirotutu respond- 
ed to Dr. Smith's address. Representatives 
from the Black Seminarians and the Pacific and 


Asian Center for Theologies and Strategies of 


the Graduate Theological Union provided cri- 
tiques of Dr. Smith's paper. 

Dr. Smith contended that the role of pas- 
toral care and religion has been narrowly 
defined by limiting its function to the areas 
of personal intrapsychic functioning. He also 
pointed out that religion has often been view- 
ed by social scientists as an obstacle to the 
liberation movements of black people. Dr. 
Smith countered this categorization of reli- 
gion as a privatistic and oppressive phenomena 
by showing the historical role that the black 
religious experience has played in motivating 
black individuals and groups in their freedom 
struggles. 

Dr. Smith proposed a paradigm for pastor- 
al care that includes the personal and social 
dimensions of transformation. Pastoral care 
should involve liberation from oppressive per- 
sonal and social modes of relating. Dr. 

Smith stressed that in this model pastoral 
care involves social action as well as 
individual and group counseling. 


Donald Matthews 
nn 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy at the 
Graduate Theological Union (GTU) in Berkeley 
brings together nesources from the social 
Sctences, public policy making and theological 
ethics to focus on social policy issues. 

The newsletter, ethics § policy, is published 
pertodicalky as a forum f0nr various points of 
view on pokicy concerns. It does not reflect 
an official position of the GTU or its con- 
stituent members. This edition was edited by 
Ken Butigan in conjunction with Chanrkes S. 
McCoy, Terry Messman-Rucker, Donakd Matthews, 
Philip N. Joranson, and Pat Runo. 


Centerview: Pow 


When Dwight D. Eisenhower Sewiel., shy BOE G.. 
that the people of the world want peace and 
the world's governments would "have to get 
out of the way and let them have it", he was 
not only making an illusion to the urgency 
which the relatively new peril of nuclear 
weapons had created for the planet, he was 
also articulating. @ potential shitt. in power 
relationships between governments and their 
people, a shift which governmental structures 
have, of course, resisted strenuously. 

In those twenty-six years, numerous 
efforts have been made to question and trans- 
form inequitable configurations of power in 
this and other countries. s LomthemUnaced 
States, this process became visible during 
the government's prosecution of the war in 
Indochina in the 1960s and 1970s. Today, 
this "redefining of power relationships" 
between citizens and government is surfacing 
in the current national examination of the 
U.S. policy concerning the creation, deploy- 
ment, and maintenance of strategic and so- 
called tactical nuclear weapons. 

Implicit in the recent discussion of 
NEiYSt=strake! stratepies es demons tasateom 
bombs", "limited nuclear war", and the cata- 
strophic effects of "the last epidemic" has 
been a proper and well-placed concern that 
ordinary citizens have no power over these 
colossal engines of death. Coupled, then, 
with fear of nuclear war has been the 
frustration that there are few if any means 
available for the majority of U.S. citizens 
to participate in, review, question, or re- 
verse nuclear weapons policy and therefore 
deal openly with the object of that fear, 
namely, atomic annihilation. 


This frustration is frequently born of 
a vague sense of powerlessness--an "impres- 
sion" that government is unmanageable and 
out of control. Or, it is created through 
specific encounters with governmental struc- 
tures which seem both intractable and in- 
accessible. This has certainly been true 
for those who have tried to address U.S. 
nuclear policy. 


By and large, those who have tried to 
question or redirect this policy have found 
that the bureaucratic and extra-bureaucratic 
forces brought to bear on that policy--and 
the momentum which that policy gathers 
through its "life-cycle"--systematically out- 
weigh the impact a citizen or citizens may 
have on those decisions. They have found 
1) that nuclear weapons are created and de- 
Signed by specialists out of the view of 
the public. These technicians--working for 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, Los 
Alamos Laboratory, defense industries, or 
the Department of Defense--begin the process 
of designing and engineering nuclear weapons 
ten to fifteen years before they are. given 
public exposure. During that time, momentum 
is carefully built at every step of the 
process for eventual acceptance and deploy- 


responsibility and Nuclear Arms 


of the new arms system--by the time 
| weapons come into public view, the 
» and money spent on the long develop- 
Of these arms (as well as the intense 
ying for them by lab officials and de- 
€ contractors) has won them both 
timacy and acceptability in policy 
mes. Once set in motion, this momentum 
mes virtually irresistible. Generally, 
role "assigned" to the public in this 
ess has been that of passively ratifying 
new weapon, often after an intense pub- 
relations campaign which plays on the 
es of fear and intimidation. 


Those who have raised questions about 
policy have discovered 2) that 

ialists within defense industries, who 
10t accountable to the public, play a 

2 role in the creation of this momentum 
mitimately, of policy itself. Dr. 

on Adams, in his book The Iron Triangle, 
ments how "long before members of 

ess or the general public become aware 
Papons development and changes in 

Fegic policies, new weapons and missions 
eing defined by Department of Defense 
Bpecialists in the industry... Though 

se procurement and national security 

ty are of crucial importance to all 
fcans, decisions on defense policy and 
pn procurement rest almost entirely in 
hands of experts who are isolated from 
ders and alternative perspectives." 
They have found 3) that elected policy- 
1s have not proven to be effective in- 
#gators and transformers of nuclear 

Wns policy. Congress, for example, has 
# not had access to critical information 
nuclear weapons, and therefore has 
jill-equipped to make policy in this 

) Further, though there have been nu- 
WS congressional hearings on nuclear 
ns, Congress has never acted to disarm 
Igle atomic device. (This has its pare 
f on the international scene--although 
have been over 300 international con- 
ces on nuclear disarmament since World 
jI, not one nuclear bomb has been dis- 
He 


"national security" apparatus--has greatly 
contributed to a concentration of power in 
this part of government. The executive 
branch has time and again denied public 
access to information concerning newly 
developing systems, though these systems 
will, directly and indirectly, affect much 
Of ats lifes" it) has not sought out .the 
advice of the electorate, on issues of 
nuclear weapons policy; it has instead 
attempted to control and even, at times, 
manipulate the public's perception of the 
arms race (eg, with the myth of the "missile 
gap" in the 1960 election, or the question- 
able assertion by the present administration 
that the U.S. triad is) inferior to) the 
U.S.S.R.'s); and it has threatened to use 
nuclear weapons (at least twelve cases have 
been documented--cf. Protest and Survive, 


Monthly Review Press, 1981) with, of course, 
no public input. 

Those, therefore, who have attempted 
to address and change United States nuclear 
weapons policy have found numerous obstacles 
in their path in the form of secrecy,- in- 
sulation, and unaccountability. Faced with 
these formidable barriers, what are the 
prospects of change? 

As recently as ten months ago, the 
director of a well-known institute which 
works on disarmament issues lamented that the 
chances for a change in the arms race were 
very slim, and thought that such change would 
only come, unfortunately, after a major nu- 
clear weapons accident costing thousands, 
and perhaps several hundreds of thousands, 
of lives. Since then, there has been a shift 
in public attention toward this issue. Even 


if there is not yet a "national debate" over 
nuclear weapons, there is, as. was indicated 
at the beginning, a national examination of 
nuclear weapons policy occurring at the 
present time in’ this country. in part ssthis 
has been articulated in the "Nuclear Freeze" 
movement. It is no flight of fancy to sug- 
gest that this has been so powerful, not be- 
cause it’is @ terribly original idea, but. be- 
cause it is one of the first chances citizens 
of this nation have been given to declare, 
even in a small voice, a position on atomic 
weapons. The Freeze, seen in this context, 
has become a barometer of frustration-- 
frustration, in part, over what has become 

a situation of systematic powerlessness. 
This frustration has built in response to a 
Situation in which giant organizations (in 
this case, enormous governments) tell a 
large number of human beings that their 
ability to live, grow, serve Ot Nensi a sicameh 
for meaning, even make peace is SU VACe wo 
nearly instantaneous obliteration based on 
decisions made by a relatively very few 
(usually male) individuals. The enormity 

of the loss threatened by the use of nuclear 
weapons has sharpened a frustration which 
has been with the human race from its begin- 
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in- 


ning and which has now been all but 
being 


stitutionalized: the frustration of 
told when one will die and what one will 
die for. Consequently,-at issue is not 
only or even primarily a narrow reform of 
strategic arrangements, but a Lionign On 
going transformation of political rela- 
tionships between people and governments. 
Ethics seeks to assess, among other 
things, power and responsibility. With 
this issue, questions concerning responsi- 
bility and power emerge: what power do 
most citizens have over these weapons? 
What is the responsible course in the face 
of, for example, the government's willing- 
ness to "strike first" (as stated in 
Jimmy Carter's "Presidential Directive 59" 
which codified a long-standing policy)? 
Is it possible for a citizenry to become 
empowered to question and change this 
course? 


It is perhaps significant that no 
central figure has emerged in the contem- 
porary peace movement of the stature of 
Mahatma Gandhi or Martin Luther King, Jr. 
There is no central structure of this 
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movement, in part, because genuine disarma- 
ment and peace requires much work which is, 
by necessity, decentralized and which seeks 
to transform so many aspects of contemporar 
life: economic, psychological, religious, 
artistic, as well as political and strategic 
The danger which threatens all life requiress 
in response to it, a transformation of 
attitudes and the actions which are shaped 
and given force by those attitudes. 

In the political arena, this calls for 
a re-evaluation of power relationships 
which, for example, shifts the “burden of 
proof" back to policy makers to establish 
that new weapons systems will increase 
rather than decrease national security. 
til now, the opposite has generally been 
the rule--peace-makers, not policy-makers, 
have been automatically put in the position 
of having to prove the disadvantages of new 
weapons systems.) 

Crisis has ruled over us since 1914. 
In 1945, this situation was institutionalize 
making all people objects of crisis, it’ag 
possible that the moment has come for a 
critical ethical evaluation of both the con- 
temporary tools of crisis and the political 
arrangements which create and perpetuate 
such crisis. 
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health catastrophe which has been created. 
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The results of years of investigation, this 
volume discloses the past and present 
suffering which atomic radiation has create 
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The dawning of the nuclear age has provided 
4s with a world of paradoxes and topsy-turvy logic. 
Ne are told to build weapons in order not to use 
them. Some argue that a rational purpose may be 
ound in threatening massive nuclear retaliation, 
though no rational purpose can be found in carry- 
ing out the threat. If we aim weapons at weapons 
ve increase the risk of war, but if we aim the 
Same weapons at people, we lessen the risk. We 
continually encounter the logically and psycholo- 
zically confusing premise that a more stable peace 
equires the threat of a more inevitable and total 
estruction. Statistics are employed in the debate 
ore often for support than illumination--much like 
drunk uses lamp posts. It is a paradoxical, com- 
lex, and confusing world. It is a difficult world 
FO enter intelligently, but enter it we must. 


he Elusive Facts 


Most analysts agree that the Soviet Union and 
the United States possess over fifty thousand 
uclear warheads; about thirty thousand of them 
elong to the United States and about twenty thou- 
and to the Soviets. They are being produced at 
he rate of four to five per day. About nine 
housand of the U.S. warheads are "strategic"; 
i.e., they are posted on delivery systems capable 
of reaching the Soviet Union from the United States 
or from the seas. The remainder are "tactical" 
arheads positioned in Europe and other areas 
euoser to the U.S SR. 


To estimate the damage which would result from 
the use of nuclear weapons is difficult, if not 
impossible. Conflicting reports abound. The 

ffice of Technology Assessment recently responded 
‘Oo a request from the Senate Committee of Foreign 
telations to describe the effects of nuclear war. 
the OTA concluded that precise prediction is im- 
bossible due to many unknown factors, including 

he time of day of attack, weather conditions, 
-arget construction, available warning systems, 

ind vulnerability of support systems. In addition, 
she tendency to focus either upon immediate effects 
x long-range effects also accounts for the varia- 
‘ion in estimates. Fires, radiation, availability 
£ medical care, economic damage, ecological impact, 
renetic and psychological effects are included or 
gnored, accounting for the discrepancies. However, 
t seems safe to say that the damage would be 
normous: almost all analysts acknowledge that 
illions of American casualties would result from 
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BEYOND RHETORIC: Untangling the 
Logic of the Nuclear Weapons Debate 


by Michael Mahon 


any full-scale nuclear exchange. Some Defense 
Department officials suggest that a strong civil 
defense program would alleviate part of the de- 
struction, while one scientist recommends that 
the entire civil defense budget be used to buy 
morphine. 


Deterrence Strategy 


Since the first use of an atomic bomb in 1945, 
the task of people everywhere has been to prevent 
any recurrence of that nightmare. The threat of 
reprisal in kind became the operative strategy; 
political leaders invoked "mutual assured destruc- 
tion'' to assure mutual restraint. "Against the 
threat of an immoral attack,'' Michael Walzer writes, 
"they have put the threat of an immoral response." 


We continually encounter the logically and 
psychologically confusing premise that a more 
stable peace requires the threat of a more 
inevitable and total destruction. 


An argument for the deterrence policy known as 
"mutual assured destruction" might run as follows: 
The offensive capacity of each side in a potential 
nuclear conflict is overwhelming. Adequate defense 
is impossible. Despite the destructive capability 
of both sides, neither side can employ this weapon- 
ry without fear of being demolished in return. The 
Soviet Union has the capacity for massive retalia- 
tion against unprotected United States cities, and 
the U.S. maintains a similar, invulnerable capacity 
for retaliation against Soviet cities. Any attack 
by either side results in mutual assured destruc- 
tion. While this is obviously a dangerous situation, 
advocates of this position maintain that this situa- 
tion provides a rough stability. It is an uneasy 
peace, but, proponents argue, it is peace nonethe- 
less. 


A strategy of mutual assured destruction seems 
to require counter-city targeting--directing 
weapons toward population and industrial centers. 
Counter-force targeting--directed toward military 
centers and the opposition's retaliatory capacity-- 
might appear more sensible. This would seem to 


minimize to some extent the counter damage to one's 
own nation. However, the reasoning from this posi- 
tion seems to be that counter-city targeting offers 
less provocation and is, therefore, less likely to 
lead to attack. Counter-city targeting deters by 
communicating to the opponent that there is no way 
to attack without unacceptable damage to his own 
country's population and industry. 


We must examine the facts of the arms race to see 
if our deterrence policy is in fact an interim policy 
aimed at reducing the risks of any use of nuclear 
weapons... 


An oft-repeated claim in support of deterrence 
strategy is that deterrence works. Nuclear war 
has been successfully prevented for the last thirty- 
seven years, and this, it is argued, is the result 
of deterrence strategy. The logical fallacy of 
post hoc ego propter hoc--the assumption that an 
event is caused by another event simply because 
that event was temporarily prior--is evident in 
this position. Alan Geyer lists several alterna- 
tive hypotheses to account for the fact that nuclear 
war has not been waged since Hiroshima and Nagasaki: 
"a disinclination to fight any major war after the 
suffering and devastation of World War II, economic 
constraints, over-extended military forces, deep- 
seated feelings of insecurity and inferiority, ideo- 
logical revulsion, respect for world opinion." 
Nevertheless, the claim that deterrence has worked 
carries persuasive power. 


Bishop Roger Mahony of Stockton, California, 
offers a sustained analysis of United States deter- 
rence policy. According to Mahony, Catholic support 
for a deterrence policy depends on three related 
moral judgments. 


First, that the primary moral imperative is 

to prevent any use of nuclear weapons under 
any circumstances; second, that the possession 
of nuclear weapons is always an evil which 
could at best be tolerated, but only if the 
deterrence strategy is used in order to make 
progress on arms limitation and reductions; 
and, third, that the ultimate goal of what re- 
mains at best an interim deterrence policy is 
the eventual elimination of nuclear arms and 
of the threat of mutual assured destruction. 3 


Therefore, Mahony maintains, we must examine the 
facts of the arms race to see if our deterrence 
policy is in fact an interim policy aimed at reduc- 
ing the risks of any use of nuclear weapons, and 
directed toward freeing the world of nuclear 
threats and terror. Mahony judges that United 
States and Soviet arms policy fails to satisfy these 
criteria. The evidence indicates a continued esca- 
lation of the arms race bringing us ever closer to 
nuclear devastation. 
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The Role of Intentions 


According to Michael Walzer, the relationship 
between deterrence and mass murder is a matter of 
moral posture and intention. 


The reason for our acceptance of deterrent 
strategy, most people would say, is that to 
kill, even threatening to kill, is not at 

all the same thing as killing. Indeed it 

is not, but it is frighteningly close--else 
deterrence wouldn't 'work'--and it is in the 
nature of that closeness that the moral prob- 
lem lies. 


Proponents of deterrence strategy rely upon a 
threat of retaliation rather than upon a capacity 
to defeat military forces. This seems to be the 
major factor leading us to distinguish the use 

of nuclear weapons from the intention to use them, 
from the possession of them. The possession of 
nuclear weapons might be morally justified if we 
consider them nothing more than political instru- 
ments for deterrence. In this sense, they are 
employed defensively in that they can be viewed 
as the "minimal force necessary to prevent, dimi- 
nish, or repel an act of unjust aggression by an 
enemy." 


Testifying in 1979 before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the SALT II treaty, John 
Cardinal Krol, representing the U.S. Catholic 
Conference, condemned the intention to use the 
Strategic nuclear arsenal. His position was based 
upon the traditional moral principle that the in- 
tention to perform an intrinsically immoral act 
is itself immoral. 


Bishop Mahony, in 1982, stated this position 
strongly when he wrote that: 


any use of nuclear weapons, and by implica- 
tion, any intention to use them, is always 
morally wrong--a serious evil. No Catholic 
can ever support or cooperate with the plan- 
ning or executing of policies to use, or 
which by implication intent to use nuclear 
weapons, even in a defensive posture... 


Both Krol and Mahony--as does the recent Catholic 
bishops' pastoral letter on war and peace--leave 
open the question of the legitimacy of the posses- 
sion of nuclear arms as a means of deterrence. From: 
this point of view, the possession of nuclear wea- 
pons for the sake of deterrence is tolerable as 

the lesser of two evils "while negotiations proceed.. 


Michael Novak, a theologian in residence at the 
American Enterprise Institute, stresses the impor- 
tance of the role of intention in nuclear weapons 
policy. It is insufficient merely to possess nu- 
clear arms, Novak Maintains; a nation must also 
communicate clearly its intention to use such wea- 
pons when necessary. Novak holds that this inten- 
tion is justified by its "high moral purpose" of 
serving to prevent nuclear war. 


According to Novak, the position of Krol and 
Mahony is internally contradictory. The accep- 
tance of the moral good of deterrence is logically 
incompatible with the wholesale condemnation of 
the intention or threat to use nuclear arms. If 
we allow deterrence as a necessary evil, we are 
logically required to admit the moral acceptabil- 
ity of the objective intention to use nuclear 
weapons. 


For Novak, consistency demands that when we 
condemn the use of nuclear weapons we must also 
condemn the possession of nuclear weapons. To do 
so, he holds, is unacceptable because this would 
undercut the moral foundation of U.S. deterrence 
strategy. For Francis X. Meehan, a moral theolo- 
gian with the Catholic Peace Fellowship, the 
doctrine of deterrence--and the weapons systems 
on which it depends--cannot be separated from the 
intention to use them. He writes: 


In nation-state machinery there are chains 

of command, planned operating procedures, 
computers, military industrial pressure, eco- 
nomic interests, indeed an entire social atmos- 
phere, all of which carry an inbuilt objective 
intention regardless of intentions which humane 
individuals might like to place. To separate 
the making and possession of weapons from the 
threat and intention to use them becomes a most 
Platonic and unreal abstraction.’ 


An implicit intention-to-use is built into the 
arms race itself according to Meehan. However, 
Meehan does not find this intention morally accept- 
able as part of a deterrence strategy. His position 
is worth quoting at length. 


We...must come to grips with an age-old 
tradition that the end does not justify 
the means. To continue to risk bombing 
cities, to risk global suicide, to con- 
tinue to 'starve the poor' as an economic 
effect of the arms race--these horrible 
realities can no longer be rationalized 
away as a necessary defense of western 
freedom and spiritual values. In the 
embracing of evil arms production along 
the way one will have become the enemy 
of the very Christian civilization one 
purportedly set out to defend, 8 


Finally, Richard S. McCormick, Professor of 
Christian Ethics at Georgetown University, criti- 
cizes the distinction between possession of nuclear 
weapons and the threat to use them on the grounds 
that, in the world of policy, such distinctions 
really do not exist: 


Are not our policymakers ready to use 
nuclear weapons 'if necessary?' This 
means that there is no such thing, at 
the present time and realistically, as 
having nuclear weapons with no intention 
to use them. It is this that makes the 
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case against possession of such weapons 
so powerful.9 


Limited Nuclear War 


A desire to re-establish the political utility 
of nuclear weapons and a fear that deterrence might 
fail have given rise to speculation and planning 
for thes possibalacys ot." iaimivedtnmnucie amswars 
"Limited nuclear war'' proposals have been made in 
terms of limitations according to geographical lo- 
cations, objectives sought, weapons employed, and 
Carcetsmocle cuca. 


Several arguments have been advanced in support 
of this strategy. First, it has been argued that a 
greater flexibility in retaliatory strategy is re- 
quired if we are to be capable of responding to 
anything less than a total first strike act of 
aggression. A flexible response capability would 
be designed to provide the U.S. with the ability 
to make a small response to a small attack. It 
would provide the capacity to respond to a military 
attack with a counterattack directed solely at mili- 
tary targets. 


Second, it has been argued that a flexible re- 
sponse strategy provides greater deterrence because 
a strategy of assured destruction lacks credibility. 
In 1980, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown of the 
Carter administration called for such a refinement 
of U.S. nuclear strategy. Establishing the capa- 
bility of the U.S. nuclear arsenal to respond in a 
limited fashion without having to resort to massive 
retaliation, he proposed, would lend credibility to 
U.S. nuclear deterrence strategy. 


‘Are not our policymakers ready to use nuclear 
weapons “if necessary?” This means that there is 
no such thing, at the present time and realistically, 
as having nuclear weapons with no intention to use 
them.’ 


a NY 


Finally, according to former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger, "Flexibility of response is also 
essential because, despite our best efforts, we 
cannot guarantee that deterrence will never fail; 
nor can we foresee the situations that would cause 
it to fail." His point seems to be that if de- 
terrence fails due to a miscalculation, an accident, 
political crisis, or escalation from conventional 
warfare, we could be led to a first use of nuclear 
weaponry. In such a situation the least among evils 
would be to make this first use a selective and 
limited one, avoiding high civilian casualties and 
other collateral damage. 


The opposition to flexible response strategy 
seems to be based upon three claims: 1) nuclear 
weapons are inherently indiscriminate; 2) escala- 
tion to general nuclear war is inevitable; See! 
flexible response capability increases the risk of 
war. We will look at each of these in turn. 


continued on p. 15 


Why I Quit My Job 


An Interview with the Former Public Affairs Director 
at Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory 


William Perry is the former public affairs 
director at Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory (LLNL), the facility where most of 
the United States' nuclear weapons are designed. 
The laboratory, located forty miles east of 
San Francisco, has recently been the focus of 
numerous public protests because of its work. 
On May 15, 1982, Mr. Perry--whose duties 
included developing LLNL's public relations 
program--resigned his position with the 
laboratory. Ken Butigan, Patricia Runo, and 
Terry Messman-Rucker met with Mr. Perry to 
discuss his work at LLNL and his reasons for 
leaving. 


CENTER: Mr. Perry, what led to your decision to 
resign as public affairs director at Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory? 


PERRY: I think there was a growing number of 
things. I can point to a meeting with Helen 
Caldicott in Washington in January 1981. I can 
point to a film I saw. I can point to a ques- 
tion put to me by one of my kids. And, I can 
point to a growing discomfort I experienced. 

I had a friend in Washington who continually 
asked me why I was working for the laboratory, 
and I was never able to answer her. I don't 
know that there was a "cataclysmic point" at 
which I decided, "Hey, I'm over the line." 
Maybe I was over the line the day I decided to 
show "The Last Epidemic''--a film depicting the 
medical consequences of nuclear war--to my 
staff. 


My kids began to ask me about nuclear weapons, 
and I was uncomfortable with the fact that I didn’t 
have any answers. I did not know why I was 
working in a nuclear weapons factory. 


She asked me, "If he was out 
there, where would you be?" And I said, 

"I really don't know, but it would be hard for 
me.'' I began thinking about that. 
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Then, on Thursday morning, about two months 
before I left, I asked myself really serious 
questions about whether or not I wanted to be 
selling nuclear weapons. I'm very good at what 
I do, and the lab was reinforcing the fact that 
I was good at what I was doing. I shared these 
views with the staff and suggested that if we 
were going to keep in touch with things like 
the Freeze Movement and the demonstrations, we 
couldn't sit in this cloistered temple and 
ignore what was going on around us. I suggested 
that we get a copy of ''The Last Epidemic" and 
take a look at it. I don't think I set out at 
that moment to change anybody's mind. I think 
I did set out to raise the consciousness of my 
staff, or maybe at least to relieve my own dis- 
comfort. 


CENTER: What was the reaction of the staff 
to the film? 


PERRY: We got into some substantive discus- 
sion. I observed the process and listened 

to my staff members really get into a healthy 
dialogue about nuclear weapons. There were 
two or three of them who were really uncom- 
fortable about the business we were in. 


CENTER: Could you elaborate on how your 
interaction with your children influenced 
your decision to leave Lawrence Livermore 
National Laboratory? 


PERRY: My kids began to ask me about nuclear 
weapons, and I was uncomfortable with the 
fact that I didn't have any answers. I did 
not know why I was working in a nuclear wea- 
pons factory. I had some personal answers. 
I had worked in the public affairs arena for 
a long time, and then somebody offered me a 
staff of 25 people and a budget of one and 

a half million dollars to get a job done, 
with all the facilities that the lab offers, 
Plus a $50,000 a year salary. But I didn't 
give my kids those reasons. I gave my kids 
the standard answer that you hear at the 
laboratory: "We're involved in deterrence. 
Though there are some people who believe we 
ought to disband nuclear weapons, the only 
real way to achieve peace is to sit down at 
the table and negotiate from a position of 
Strength.'"' I could give that answer. I was 
very good at it. 


CENTER: What is your view of the morality 
of nuclear weapons? 


PERRY : 


They are quite immoral. Quite 
immoral. 


Scientists will get you into a 
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fine-tuned argument. And I think that the 
fine-tuned argument is on their turf, and 
you can't win that argument. 


CENTER: When did you start disagreeing with 
that argument yourself, and why? 


PERRY: I put on a press conference in Febru- 
ary 1981--an all-day educational seminar for 
the media in San Francisco. Until that time 
I really believed--and had heard the lab 
director say a number of times--that 41% of 
the lab's work was in weapons. I wasn't too 
bothered by that because I've worked for a 
lot of corporations and I knew that many 
corporations are involved in the weapons 
business. The Defense Department has con- 
tracts with many corporations. I didn't 
have any illusions. 


At this meeting, a reporter asked the 
director how much of the lab's money was 
spent on direct weapons work, and he said 41%. 
The reporter did some figuring and said, 

"JT don't think that's really accurate.'' So 
they debated this back and forth a little bit, 
and finally the director said, "Well, depending 
on how you count everything, it's probably 60%." 
I came away from that meeting thinking, "If 
those people were dragged kicking and screaming 
into saying 60%, it's probably more!" 


That was a fascinating realization to me, and 
I began to think more about my job--that is, the 
kind of plan I was being asked to put together 
for the lab. 


CENTER: What went into that plan? 


PERRY: I asked all of the top lab administrators 
what they would consider to be a perfect public 
affairs department, and what they would want it 
to promote. I spent weeks discussing this with 


key people, and the answer kept coming back, 
"Promote LLNL as a place of excellence.'' They 
wanted a good image--of course, if you already 
have a good image, you don't have to hire guys 
like Bill Perry at $50,000 a year. 


The whole idea of the public relations plan 
I helped develop is to project the lab as a 
temple of "Big Science." It does not project 
the lab as a bomb factory, or as being in the 
weapons business. The lab likes to promote its 
energy work. It likes to promote anything not 
having to do with weapons. When I first got 
there, I had a different attitude: "Look, let's 
promote weapons. Let's stop hiding it. We're 
in the weapons business, don't put it in the 
closet. Let's bring it up front." The Department 
of Energy was very unhappy with my approach. The 
lab's plan is to create the idea that it is a big 
“all Vor ySerencen!" They re hurtiby the tact 
that they don't have Nobel prize winners there. 


I know that one part of the plan is to develop 
media stars. I developed that idea, and it is 
interesting because tt will work. You take young, 
bright, articulate scientists and you give them 
a lot of media training, and then you make con- 
nections all over the media and you expose them 
to interviews everywhere, and they come across. 

It will work. The lab has enough money to make 
it work. 


The lab likes to promote its energy work. It likes to 
promote anything not having to do with weapons. 


CENTER: You say you were "selling nuclear weapons." 
One of the criticisms of LLNL is that it is a key 
lobbyist for the arms race--that it designs and 
develops nuclear arms, but that it also sells the 
idea of certain weapons to the Defense Department 
and to Congress. Is this true? 


PERRY: I heard that at the laboratory. Yes, there 
is a lot of lobbying going on. One indication is 
the number of trips which lab personnel take to 
Washington. The lab has a million dollar per month 
travel budget. 


CENTER: That's 12 million dollars a year. Is this 
an accurate figure? 


PERRY: Oh, it's more than 12 million dollars a 
year--it's at least a million dollars a month. 


CENTER: What about the lab's lobbying efforts on 
behalf of the neutron bomb? It has been said that 
LLNL lobbied for this enhanced radiation warhead 
before the Pentagon requested such a weapon. 


PERRY: I think that's probably true, but I can't 
verify it. The thing that distresses me is that 
there are a lot of sharp people at Livermore. 
They're very competitive with the laboratory at 

Los Alamos, and I would imagine that it is in 
LLNL's interest to be very creative about the kinds 
of weapons they come up with so that they get more 


contracts. 
continued on p. 13 
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A Bright Light and Black Rain 


A Conversation with Mariko Lindsey, Survivor of Hiroshima 


Mariko Lindsey was one of the youngest victims 
of the U.S. atomic bomb attack at Hiroshima: she 
was in her mother's womb when the bomb was drop- 
ped. Yet, she lives with the effects of the 
bombing to this day. Doug Buckwald and Ken 
Butigan drove to Mariko's home in a quiet suburb 
in Northern California and talked with her about 
her experiences. 


CENTER: How old were you when you found out that 
you were a survivor of the Hiroshima atomic bomb? 


LINDSEY: I didn't know that I was a survivor 
until I was about ten or twelve years old. You 
see, if you are a survivor of Hiroshima living 

in Japan, you carry a medical card. I had one of 
these cards, and I asked my mother why I had it, 
Since I wasn't even born at that time. It was 
then that she told me that I was in her womb at 
Hiroshima and that she is a survivor. She said 
that the time of the blast was the most dangerous 
time of the pregnancy--I might have become mental- 
ly retarded. That's why I had a special card. 


We were still living in Hiroshima then. One 
day I asked my mother, "What did the atomic bomb 
explosion look like?" She said she didn't want 
to talk about it--it was terrible. But I insis- 
ted. And then she said: "No one can understand 
it unless you've experienced it." I think I 
was really too young to understand it then. 


CENTER: Did your mother ever tell you about her 
experiences at Hiroshima? 


LINDSEY: Yes. Years later, she finally told me 
the whole story. My mother had been evacuated 
from the city, but that day she was coming back 
to do some work helping to make a firebreak. 
When the bomb exploded, she was two kilometers 
from the hypocenter. She said there was a bright 
light--she had never seen such a bright light. 
When the flash occurred, many people looked up, 
and they got burned on their faces. My mother, 
for some reason, looked down, so the top of her 
head got burned. Her arms got burned and her 
clothes were burned off. Everyone was naked 

and burned and they just tried to run away. 
Everyone was asking for water or calling for 
help. My mother was already burned and she just 
couldn't help anyone--she was just trying to 

run away. 
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CENTER: 
people expecting something so terrible? 


Before the atomic bomb was dropped, were 


LINDSEY: No. My mother said that some leaflets 
had been dropped all over the city telling us to 
leave, but people couldn't imagine what would 
happen. They were just thinking of ordinary 
bombs and guns. People were told to evacuate 
the city, but many didn't. They just couldn't 
understand the danger. 


After the blast, when the survivors were 
running away from the city center, the people 
who saw them laughed at them because they look- 
ed so ugly and so horrible. The survivors 
didn't know what happened and they couldn't 
explain anything. Later, they found out that 
a new bomb had been used. 


The way the survivors looked was horrible: 
naked, burned, their skin hanging from them... 
All the bodies were red and black. Many of the 
survivors wanted to drink water, so they jumped 
into the river. They died there. The whole 
river was just dead bodies floating. My mother 
didn't drink any water. If she had maybe she 
would have died, since everything was contam- 
inated after the blast. 


After that, she said the "black rain" started 
falling. The rain was black because it had dust 
from the blast in it. So now, she is afraid of 
any kind of rain. She used to tell me: "Don't 
get wet.'' But when I came to America, I saw many 
people getting wet and I thought, ''They are not 
afraid of rain?" Now, every time we hear about 
an atomic bomb test, we watch for the rain and 
we say to each other, ''Don't go out" because it 
may have fallout in it. 


People were told to evacuate the city, but many 
didn’t. They just couldn’t understand the danger. 


CENTER: How do you feel about the U.S. decision 
to use the atomic bomb against Japan in World 
War II? 


LINDSEY: It was not necessary. We were almost 
finished--we had nothing left to fight with. I 
think the U.S. used the atomic bomb not to finish 
the war against Japan but to show Russia that 
they had a weapon like that. So--we were used 
for this purpose. 


CENTER: Research has shown that many survivors 
have suffered health problems due to their 
exposure to radiation. Have you experienced any 
health problems? 


LINDSEY: My case is very rare--I'm lucky I 
turned out normal at all. When I go back to 
visit Japan, I see many people who are like me-- 
who were in their mother's womb at Hiroshima-- 
and I see that almost all of them are mentally 
retarded. and I'm the ducky one. I feel 
sympathy with these mentally retarded children's 
parents. The children's 1.Q5 is maybe 32. In 
Japan, these retarded children try to run and 
hide if you come near them, and the parents feel 
ashamed to have such children. It's not their 
fault, yet the society shuns them. So I am 
fortunate I did not turn out like these children-- 
but I still worry about my health. 


ierdacdn! t 
things, but 


used to worry about all these health 
now I do because there are more and 
more people talking about the effects of radia- 
tion. Now, it's out in the open--before, the 
government tried to hide everything about it, so 
I didn't hear these things. Now there is 
research showing that after 20 or 30 years all 
these health problems start coming up: the 
diseases and sickness. My father died of cancer. 
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I'm over 30, so I start wondering. Maybe I 

might get sick soon. I shouldn't think about 

it, but sometimes I do. When I get depressed I 
think about it...I'm fine now, I'm healthy. But, 
whenever I get sick, I start worrying: ''Is this 
the time I get really sick?" I do know that my 
white blood cell count is very low--I think it's 
because of radiation. 


CENTER: When did you discover that you have a 
problem with your blood? 


LINDSEY: I didn't find out about it until I 
came to the U.S. While I was still living in 
Japan, I went for medical tests every year. 

These tests were paid for by the U.S. govern- 


ment--for research on radiation effects, I think. 
But the doctors never told me anything. When I 
turned 21, they said: "You're okay now. If 


you feel anything wrong later, please call us." 
And then I came to the U.S. I had a blood test 
as part of an exam, and the doctor was very 
surprised that my white blood cell count was so 
live KO IW reoikel iim Woe Wy a Sowcalwesr Cie 
Hiroshima, and he wanted to get the records of 
my blood tests. He got these records from Japan, 
and he found out my white blood cell count was 
very low from the time I was born...I try not to 
take it as bad, because once I start doing that 

I start feeling I'm going to be sick, and that's 
not good. If I do get sick because of my expo- 
sure to radiation, I don't know if I will go back 
to Japan or stay here. I don't know if my medi- 
cal insurance will cover me here. If I go to 
Japan, the Japanese government will help me. 


Many of the survivors can't get medical insur- 
ance here, and they have to go to the doctor so 
often that their medical bills are very high. 
They are always worried about sickness, and when 
they get sick, they are always worried that it's 
cancer. I think this is always in their minds. 
But, if they had some help from the U.S. govern- 
ment, some of the pressure would be lifted. I am 
a member of the "Committee of Atomic Bomb Sur- 
Wanonesy alam awlte WES Aes feseoOja) IS terSyaliny Veo 
get the U.S. government to pay health benefits 
to the survivors of the atomic bomb. 


CENTER: Could you tell us about the ''Committee 
of Atomic Bomb Survivors''? 


LINDSEY: The committee of survivors was started 
in 1971 to support legislation which would pro- 
vide free medical treatment for those still 
suffering from radiation-related illnesses. 
Right now we have about 1,000 members in the 
committee. I think that there are many more 
survivors in this country, but unless they say 
so, we have no way of knowing. 


It is difficult when we go to the doctor. 
Many survivors don't speak English that well, and 
so American doctors who try to understand what is 
wrong with them have a hard time. Plus, some 
atomic bomb survivors try to hide the fact that 
they are a survivor because they are afraid that 
their medical insurance might be cancelled. So, 
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ARE ARMS NEGOTIATIONS 
REALLY WORKING? | ty cesaiat. cobs 


A conversation about the morality of using or 
possessing nuclear weapons can have any of a 
number of focusing points, and the recent draft 
of the American Catholic bishops' statement on 
war and peace suggests one such point. The 
statement reaffirms a position first articulated 
by Cardinal John Krol of the Archdiocese of 
Philadelphia in Senate testimony in 1979 on the 
SALT II treaty. Krol argued that the possession 
of a nuclear deterrent force is morally tolerable 
only as an interim policy while the United States 
seriously pursues negotiations for the limitation, 
reduction, and eventual elimination of nuclear 
arms. But Krol never specified how one could 
make a competent assessment of the nation's 
commitment to nuclear arms negotiations. This 
article seeks to suggest what indices or marks 
one might employ in an assessment of the U.S. 
commitment to nuclear arms negotiations. 


Recently, in 1982, the political air seemed for a time 
to be filled with nuclear initiatives. 


Two lines of analysis will be used. First, 
we will look at criteria that roughly correspond 
to the time sequence in a successful negotiations 
process: criteria concerning preconditions for 
successful negotiations, criteria concerning nego- 
tiating behaviors during the bargaining, and cri- 
teria to apply to the final documents or deci- 
sions resulting from bargaining. A second line 
of analysis uses the insights of political scien- 
tists into the negotiations process to shed light 
on elements that are essential for judging the 
presence or absence of good faith in a bargaining 
partner such as the United States. The work of 
Roger Fisher and William Ury will be used in this 
article. Fisher and Ury, members of the Harvard 
Negotiations Project, discuss their insights into 
the bargaining process in their book, Getting to 
Yes (Houghton-Mifflin, 1981). 


Preconditions for Successful Negotiations 


The United States can be judged in terms of 
its commitment to fulfill the following precon- 
ditions for successful bargaining: (1) taking 
initiative or positively responding to an 
initiative in setting the date, place, and 
scope for the negotiations; (2) forming a 
competent negotiating team; and (3) formulating 
reasonable and substantive opening objectives 
for the talks. 
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Historically, the United States has not been 
strongly inclined to take the initiative in 
nuclear arms talks. One reason for this may be 
the inconsistency in foreign policy resulting 
from the regular change in presidential admini- 
strations. The Nixon administration, for example, 
came into office after the SALT talks had been 
suspended following the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. When Nixon assumed office, the 
Soviets suggested that the talks be resumed 
immediately, but he delayed until his defense 
policy review was well under way. The bargaining 
did not officially open until nine months after 
Nixon had entered the White House. 


More recently, in 1982, the political air seemed 
for a time to be filled with nuclear initiatives. 
Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev announced the 
non-deployment of intermediate range missiles west 
of the Urals and later pledged a 'no-first-use" 
policy. His successor, Yuri Andropov, continued 
the attempt to seize the arms control initiative, 
partly, no doubt, to win support and sympathy 
from the European peace movement. In any case, 
Andropov continued the momentum begun by his 
predecessor to push for arms talks. President 
Reagan, on the other hand, took about a year 
after entering office to begin negotiations on 
intermediate-range nuclear forces in Europe. A 
year and a half passed before he announced the 
beginning of the START talks and proposed reduc- 
tions in conventional troop strength in Europe. 
It was also a year and a half before he took 
what might be called a "retrospective initiative" 
and affirmed that the United States would abide 
by the SALT II treaty as long as the Soviets did. 


Reagan's real interests in the nuclear arms 
question emerged more clearly in his proposal 
of a $1.6 trillion defense program that would 
"arm in order to disarm."" In his view the 
initiative which is required prior to any 
initiative for negotiations is the initiative 
to build up American nuclear forces. Yet this 
seems a reversal of the true priorities of 
nuclear stability. Aside from the fact that 
many strategists feel that the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. are already roughly in a parity sit- 
uation, the Overwhelming interest in self- 
preservation should give the initiative to arms 
negotiations a decided priority over the achieve- 
ment of numerical equivalence in weapons systems. 
To make the commitment to successful negotiations 
subject to a prior condition such as numerical 
equivalence of strategic forces is a Sign of less 
than full commitment to the negotiations process. 
The imperative to pursue this process has a moral 
weight that surpasses other considerations. 


A second precondition for successful nuclear 
bargaining is the formation of a competent 
negotiating team. Do the men and women selected 


for this demanding task offer high promise for 
achieving results? One should look at the past 
record of team members. Serious questions have 
been raised, for example, about Edward Rowny, 
chief U.S. negotiator at the current START talks, 
who resigned from the SALT II negotiating team 
out of a feeling that the SALT II treaty conceded 
too much to the Soviet Union. An in-depth look 
at particular personalities is beyond the scope 
of this article, but the point is that one of 


the indices by which the authenticity of a nation- 


al commitment to negotiations may be judged is 
the composition of the negotiating team. 


When positions clash, that does not mean that the 
two parties do not share common interests... 


The preconditions of initiative and a well- 
selected negotiating team cannot work in a 
vacuum; they require clear and substantive 
opening objectives. Like the overture to an 
opera or symphony, the opening positions in a 
nuclear negotiation will indicate the themes 
or movement of later stages, and will above all 
indicate what model of bargaining the negotiating 
team is following. 


From Positional to Principled Bargaining 


William Ury and Roger Fisher, who helped nego- 
tiate the 1978 Camp David agreement between 
Egypt and Israel, have formulated a key distinc- 
tion between two models of bargaining. In 
"positional bargaining," which has by and large 
been the most common form of nuclear arms 
bargaining, nations stress their conflicting 
positions on vital security interests. Nego- 
tlattons seek to reconcile conflicts in those 
positions. A "hard'' positional bargaining 
approach treats the negotiating partner as an 
opponent who merits distrust at every moment. 
The hard bargainer insists on his own position, 
welcomes a battle of wills, and does not hesi- 
tate to apply pressure. If both parties adopt 
such a bargaining strategy, the resulting 
negotiations will be difficult indeed; nego- 
tiators will begin with extreme positions, will 
not easily make concessions, and will minimize 
any concessions they do make. The negotiations 
process will drag along slowly, with little 
incentive for movement. 


Ury and Fisher pose an alternative theoretical 
model of "principled negotiations ,'' a method 
"explicitly designed to produce wise outcomes 
efficiently and amicably."" A closer look at 
their model will suggest indices by which one 
may judge the United States' objectives and 
“commitment in nuclear negotiations. 


First, principled negotiations look beyond 
positions and identify interests. Often posi- 
tions are just the most obvious strategies that 
a side has settled on to achieve its interests. 
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When positions clash, that does not mean that 
the two parties do not share common interests, 
nor that they could not find a common position 
that would meet their diverse interests. 


The United States must be willing to develop 
an approach of principled bargaining because a 
hard-headed insistence on positional bargaining 
will make negotiations bog down. Ralph Earle II, 
U.S. SALT negotiator from 1978 to 1980, stated, 
"You can trust the Soviets to the extent that 
they will follow their own self-interest, as any 
nation-state should. Therefore, we ought to 
treat them as being sincere in their efforts to 
get an agreement.'"2 The identification of 
interests through open communication and a mutual 
willingness to provide clarification is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the formulation of positions 
that will meet those interests. 


Ury and Fisher offer a wide range of suggestions 
for carrying out principled bargaining. They 
advise a positive approach that looks forward 
rather than backward, so that instead of asking 
an adversary to justify what was done yesterday, 
one asks, "Who should do what tomorrow?" A 
counterexample of this is President Reagan's 
speech to the U.N. Disarmament Conference on June 
17, 1982, in which he focused on the past "record 
of tyranny" of the Soviet Union rather than on 
Soviet interests in arms talks. Ury and Fisher 
urge an approach to bargaining that is collabor- 
ative in its search for "objective criteria" 
and definitions upon which to build a lasting 
agreement. 


An outside observer can ask whether the 
information about nuclear policy and arms talks 
objectives is consistent, clear and convincing. 
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The commitment to nuclear peace is essentially 
an interest more than a position. The interest 
is for a stable political environment free from 
the threat of nuclear conflict. Although a full 
account of the technical details of negotiations 
is not available to the lay analyst, such infor- 
mation is not necessary in order to affirm and 
work for the adoption of principles that will 
lead to the final goal of nuclear stability or 
even nuclear disarmament. These principles are 
the principles of effective negotiating, for 
negotiation is the only practical means by which 
nuclear nations can stabilize, reduce, or elim- 
inate their arsenals. 


Negotiating Behaviors 


A repertoire of skilled bargaining behaviors 
increases the likelihood of success and dimi- 
nishes the possibility of failure or stalemate 
in negotiations. The ten years of SALT talks 
have suggested insights into those behaviors 
most helpful for the bargaining process. These 


behaviors constitute a checklist or aggregate 
index for judging the U.S. commitment to nuclear 
negotiations. 


First, U.S. negotiators must engage in 
consensus-building within the diverse groups 
contributing to the formulation of national 
policy. Soviet affairs expert Raymond Garthoff 
has said, "The greatest problem of the American 
side in the SALT negotiations has been the 
absence of cgnsensus on our own negotiating 
objectives." An outside observer can ask 
whether the information about nuclear policy 
and arms talks objectives is consistent, clear, 
and convincing. 


The interim period between formal negotiations 
can be devoted to imaginative work on options for 
resolving difficult issues. 


Secondly, the options proposed by the United 
States should involve balanced demands. Nego- 
tiations must not demand disproportionate con- 
cessions from one side. The initial START pro- 
posals made by President Reagan called for much 
greater sacrifices and concessions on the part 
of the Soviet Union, since under his plan the 
Soviets would dismantle all intermediate-range 
missiles west of the Urals in exchange for 
U.S. non-deployment of Pershing II and ground 
launched cruise missiles in Europe, leaving 
intact other NATO missiles already aimed at the 
Soviet Union. 


Thirdly, a bargainer should be flexible and 
should not seek to attain superiority in weapons 
Systems in an attempt to intimidate the adver- 
sary. Often, new weapons are produced on the 
premise that they will make good "bargaining 
chips" at future arms talks. However, most of 
these "bargaining chips" become so attractive 
that they are never ventured in the bargaining 
process, but instead are stashed away in an 
ever-growing arms cache. This certainly was 
the case with the acquisition of MIRVs during 
the SALT talks. 


Willingness to grant concessions is also an 
important negotiating behavior. The nuclear 
negotiating record speaks for itself about the 
importance of concessions by both parties. Of 
the SALT I talks, John Newhouse writes, ''The 
treaty embodies considerable compromises, much 
of it achieved with some pain."'5 


Concomitant with a willingness to compromise 
is risk-taking, i.e., accepting responsible 
risks on behalf of the success of the negotia- 
tions. Deterrence theory itself is based on 
the premise that a calculated risk can be 
helpful for assuring stability. Is the United 
States willing to take risks on behalf of 
successful negotiations? 


Still another criterion or index for judging 
the United States’ commitment to nuclear arms 
talks is how effectively it uses all channels 
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available for negotiations. If talks stall at 
one level, the government should open and use 
other diplomatic channels that may, under the 
circumstances, have greater chance for success 
or that may unblock the main talks. Citizens 
should ask whether such alternative channels 
are being used. Refusal to use multi-channeled 
bargaining approaches is another example of 
hard positional bargaining; such an approach 
is not acceptable, particularly if the price 
paid is a stalemate in the progress of talks. 
At the same time, negotiators should avoid 
using publicity as an indirect channel of pres- 
sure on one's bargaining partner; such an 
approach simply contaminates the negotiating 
process. 


A final criterion for negotiating behaviors 
is that of non-linkage. A nation is said to be 
following a policy of linkage when it allows 
issues outside the arms agenda to influence 
their positions or participation in the nego- 
tiations. Strobe Talbott notes that in the 
Carter White House, ''Linkage existed when it 
served American political or rhetorical pyr 
poses, but not when it was inconvenient." 

Thus Carter refused to discontinue SALT talks 
because of Soviet suppression of dissidents, 
but he withdrew the SALT II treaty from Senate 
considerations following the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. His Secretary of State, Cyrus 
Vance, had earlier spoken against linkage, 
saying of the nuclear negotiations that "this 
issue must be treated differently from others 
and should be addressed on a continuing basis 
with the highest priority."’ A criterion for 
judging American seriousness in seeking a suc- 
cessful arms limitation agreement will be the 
ability of American policymakers to formulate 
and to hold to a firm policy of non-linkage. 
They may be judged accordingly by those who 
watch the progress of the START talks. 


A 
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serious study of the negotiating process with 
above indices in mind should lead a thought- 
person to an informed judgment as to whether 
negotiating behaviors of the U.S. team and 
the administration substantiate the claim that 
the United States is seriously pursuing nuclear 
arms limitation talks. 


The Final Products 


Some criteria are also needed for assessing a 
final treaty or pact since it is conceivable that 
two governments might go through the motions of 
negotiations to fashion a document that basically 
allows both to pursue their own arms increases or 
to avoid substantial cuts in armament levels. 
Although in some sense the achievement of any 
treaty represents a victory for the negotiations 
process itself, it is helpful to ask several 
questions about such a treaty. 


First, is the treaty in continuity with past 
accords and does it clearly provide for the next 
step in nuclear arms limitations talks? It must 
be a forward-looking document since arms talks 
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tend, as Gerard Smith notes, "to put off hard 
issues for the future.''8 Hard issues that could 
not be resolved in the treaty should be clearly 
specified as topics for future bargaining. The 
interim period between formal negotiations can 
be devoted to imaginative work on options for 
resolving difficult issues. 


The treaty should also clearly provide for 
verification of its terms. This will be possible 
only if the negotiating parties develop objective 
criteria for reaching the agreement, as was sug- 
gested by Ury and Fisher, since "objective'' means 
"verifiable according to some agreed-upon stan- 
Bard! 


The treaty should be judged also on its ability 
to restrain weapons or policies that most threaten 
the strategic balance. SALT II, for example, did 
not prevent the introduction of MIRVs and cruise 
missiles. Unless a treaty identifies and blocks 
the development and deployment of new weapons 
systems, it may be outdated before it is even 
ratified. The START talks, for example, should 
face head-on the question of space-based weapons 
systems. President Reagan has indicated his 
Support for expansion of U.S. military programs 
into space, and there are signs that the Soviet 
Union is planning to build a space station in the 
next decade. 


To refine and articulate moral criteria for a 
continuing evaluation of such a national commit- 
Ment can serve a broader purpose than simply 
rendering an ethical judgment about the posses- 
sion of a nuclear deterrent force. As these 
criteria and indices receive greater attention 
from scholars and the general public, a new sense 
May emerge of the ethical imperative for the 
United States to pursue nuclear arms negotiations. 
This may indeed be the one ethical imperative 
that can clearly unite and mobilize the efforts 
and convictions of people who sharply differ on 
| the particulars of nuclear policy. Such an 
ethical imperative is both highly realistic and 
highly idealistic. Its realism stems from an 
acknowledgement that we live in a world of nuclear 
armed nations whose peaceful interaction must be 
assured if we are to survive. Its idealism stems 
from its implicit suggestion that the final limit 
or goal of nuclear negotiations can indeed be a 
complete nuclear disarmament. Thus this impera- 
tive to pursue substantive nuclear negotiations 
provides a strategic bridge between realists and 
idealists, offering the most practical and poten- 
tially most fruitful avenue for pursuit of a 


| peaceful future. 
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William Perry 


FROM PAGE 7 


CENTER: Did you discuss nuclear war with the 
personnel at the laboratory? 


PERRY: I asked Edward Teller, the force behind 

the development of the hydrogen bomb, about nuclear 
war. Teller said, ''The thing we have to fear most 
is the loss of freedom of speech, more than the 
loss of lives. Only about 10% of the people would 
be killed in a nuclear war." 


I didn't think about that until later, and then 
it hit me: "10% of the people--that's 20 million 
lives.'"' Anytime you can write off 20 million people 
that's amazing. 


CENTER: Hugh DeWitt, a physicist at LLNL, calls the 
lab a "country within a country.'' What do you think 
of that assessment? 


PERRY: I agree with Hugh. The lab is isolated; 
people who work there are very isolated. It is an 
isolated island in California. It's funny, when you 
start working there, you think you can still under- 
stand viewpoints expressed outside the lab. But, 
after a while, it's almost as though the fence that 
we look through, the fence that surrounds the whole 
lab, becomes nearly opaque. Or like one of those 
funhouse mirrors where all you see is a distorted 
view of the world. It's weird. 


continued on next page 
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William Perry 


FROM PAGE 13 


Yes, I think the lab is very autonomous. The 
University of California, which supposedly manages 
the lab, actually has no influence on the decisions 
that are made there--Hugh is absolutely right about 
that. But if you were to point that out to the lab 
officials, they would point to all the review and 
oversight structures they have--but these are just 
paper structures, they don't really accomplish 
anything. Technology runs the labs and scientists 
run the technology. Nobody outside the labs really 
MUNSMChemsClenleasitsy, 


CENTER: People have said that the demonstrations 
at the laboratory have an improper focus--that the 
focus should really be on policy-makers in Washing- 
ton, because that's where the policy is made. What 
do you think of this view? 


PERRY: After the first couple of demonstrations, 

I said, ''These people should really be picketing 

in Washington, because that's where the decisions 
are made."" But after a couple of months I came to 
believe that Washington was such a morass that this 
was the place to put pressure on the system. By 
the way, I love the slogan of the demonstrations: 
"Stop the bomb where it starts.'' The bomb starts 
here. 


CENTER: What do you think of the present peace 
movement? 


PERRY: What people are saying in the massive 
demonstrations is that they do not want war of any 
kind. They would like the killing to stop, and war 
to end. The Freeze Movement has focused a lot of 
this sentiment. 


My fear is that the movement will dissipate. 
One of the things that the establishment always 
has going for it, always has going for it, is 
patience. It has money, and it has time, and it 
thinks that it can outlast any movement. I've 
seen them try it with the civil rights movement. 
I've seen them try it with the women's movement. 


I fear that the people in the peace movement will 
get co-opted--that the administration will come up 
with something like SALT or START and that every- 
body will get bought off for four or five years. 
And five years from now, when they've created 
10,000 more warheads, people will say, "What hap- 
pened to that agreement that was signed in 1983?" 


My worst fear is that there is going to be a 
limited nuclear war somewhere. They'll test nuclear 
weapons somewhere nice and safe, and then say, "See, 
we said that there could be a limited nuclear war, 
and there was one. Not too many people got killed, 
so trust us.'' The thought is frightening. @ 
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the doctor misses getting this important informa- 
tion. Our illnesses may be occuring due to the 
exposure to radiation--though sometimes we can't 
tell for sure: anyone can get cancer. Now, 
Japanese doctors come to America every two years. 
According to medical licensing procedures, they 
can't treat us, but we talk with them and tell 
how we feel. They may not cure anything, but the 
survivors feel better after they've had a chance 
to explain what they've been thinking for so long. 


When I go to the 'survivors' meetings" the 
people there are always talking about their 
sickness or their suffering, and when I see all 
these people I begin to think that I feel sick. 
I should sympathize with them, but I can't fully 
understand their situation because I don't have 
any experience of these horrible things and I 
can't really compare my experience with theirs. 
Sometimes when I go to these meetings I get so 
depressed because I feel like I'm seeing my 
future there. 


CENTER: What do you think of the American nuc- 
lear weapons system? 


LINDSEY: If nuclear arms are ever used, I don't 
think any people will exist afterward. Everyone 
will die because these weapons are so destruc- 
tive. I hope that the leaders know the real 
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effects of these nuclear weapons. If they really 
understand what these weapons can do, I don't 
think they will ever use them--because they will 
die, too. Making nuclear bombs is stupid and a 
waste of money. If they are ever used, it's all 
over. 


CENTER: Is there a way to make people really 
understand the effects of nuclear weapons as you 
have experienced them? 


LINDSEY: The survivors have to tell their 
stories. That's the only way. People have to 
know how much we have suffered. The problem is, 
Americans don't know enough about the effects of 
nuclear weapons, so they accept the production of 
nuclear arms more easily. @ 


a 


We would like to thank filmmaker Steven 
Okazaki for providing background material for 
this interview. Steven Okazaki recently com- 
pleted a documentary film, "Survivors", about 
Japanese-American atomic bomb victims. For 
information about this project, contact: 


Survivors Film Project 
1765 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, CA 94115 
Tel: 415/921-5225 


The address of the "Committee of Atomic 
Bomb Survivors in the U.S.A." is: 1109 
Shell Gate Place, Alameda, CA 94501. 
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First, is there such a thing as a discriminate 
nuclear weapon? The problems involved in esti- 
Mating the destructive power of nuclear weapons 
were raised in the introduction to this essay. 
Even so, figures from the Office of Technology 
Assessment estimate that a counterforce exchange 
between the two superpowers would likely kill 
anywhere from three to twenty-two million Ameri- 
can civilians. In addition, new weapons being 
considered for deployment in Western Europe-- 
the Cruise missile and the Pershing II missile-- 
are especially problematic. Since these missiles 
are to be situated in densely populated areas, 
they make potential targets of these locations. 
If Europe should ever become a nuclear battle- 
field, countless civilian casualties would 
resultr 


The second objection leveled against flexible 
response strategy is that any use of nuclear 
weapons runs the inescapable risk of escalation 
into general nuclear war. In 1980, Harold Brown, 
then Secretary of Defense, stated in a speech his 
belief that escalation to all-out conflict would 
"very likely" result of any employment by the 
superpowers--even limited--of nuclear weapons. 
This view is shared by many other reputable ana- 
lysts, including McGeorge Bundy, George Kennan, 
Robert McNamara, and Gerard Smith, all of whom 
have served as presidential advisors on defense 
issues. They point out: 


It is time to recognize that no one has 
ever succeeded in advancing any persuasive 
reason to believe that any use of nuclear 
weapons, even on the smallest scale, could 
reliably be expected to remain limited... 
Any use of nuclear weapons in Europe, by 
the Alliance or against it, carries with it 
a high and inescapable risk of escalation 
into the general nuclear war which would 
bring ruin to all and victory to none. 10 


Finally, some flexible response strategies 
may actually increase the risk of war. As was 
noted above, the very essence of deterrence 
strategy is the possession by both parties of an 
invulnerable second strike capability. Deter- 
rence reasoning falls apart if either side 
develops a first strike capability sufficient to 
destroy the opponent's second strike forces. 
Throughout the 1970's, nuclear technology-- 
both warheads and delivery systems--was vastly 
improved. These improvements have raised the 
possibility that one country might soon be capa- 
ble of carrying out a first strike against an- 
other country's retaliatory forces, making it 
impossible for them to strike back. This is an 
example of "counterforce strategy.'' Instead of 
targeting population centers--as "mutual assured 
destruction" strategy demands--this strategy 
requires the targeting of an adversary's military 
installations, including land-based nuclear 
missiles. 
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As a result, the context of the nuclear debate 
has been radically altered. With the aiming of 
missiles at missiles, a 'use-them-or-lose-them" 
logic develops. If either side has a first 
strike capability, the other side faces a situa- 
tion in which restraint in the use of nuclear 
weapons may render it vulnerable to attack, and 
therefore it may be led to adopt either a launch- 
on-warning policy or a policy of initiating a 
pre-emptive strike whenever it believes it is 
about to be attacked. Either policy creates an 
atmosphere of uncertainty, fear, and increased 
risk of catastrophic miscalculation. The Coali- 
tion for a New Foreign and Military Policy 
maintains: 


By its very nature, an attack on a missile 
before it is launched punishes the restraint 
its owner exercised by leaving it in the 
silo or the submarine instead of launching 
it. It should be obvious that to punish 
restraint does not enhance deterrence. 
any side has a sufficient number of the 
first-strike weapons, the other side cannot 
afford to wait--or even to hold anything in 
reserve--once it thinks the war has started. 


ae 


Any use of nuclear weapons runs the inescapable 
risk of escalation into general nuclear war. 


Additionally, Herbert Scoville, former deputy 
director of the CIA, points out: 


No matter how often we disclaim it, the 
development of improved silo-killing missiles 
must inevitably look to the Russians like an 
attempt to acquire a first-strike counterforce 
capability against their ICBM's. Similar 
Soviet programs for getting high-yield MIRV's 
have been viewed here in exactly such alarming 
terms...Thus, weapons programs designed for 
improved flexibility have the potentiality 


to greatly increase the risk of nuclear yee 


Ultimately, as Spurgeon Keeny and Wolfgang 
Panofsky warn in Foreign Affairs, the real danger 
of policies geared toward limiting nuclear con- 
flicts is that such proposals might be believed 
and become the basis for action without apprecia- 
ting the facts and uncertainties of a proposed 
limited nuclear conflict. 13 


A Personal Reflection 


In the nuclear morality debate "legitimate 
discussion" is narrowly defined at the outset. 
Only "realistic" proposals are given a hearing, 
and what counts as "realistic" is rigidly de- 
termined. Such subtle control of the agenda 
Silences too many voices. As Robert McNamara 


continued on next page 
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points out, "the potential victims have not been 
brought into the debate yet, and it's about time 
we brought them in."" We are those potential 
victims, and each of us must decide. 


An unimpeachable authority resides with the 
victims. According to historian Barbara Tuchman, 
"Control of nuclear war is too serious a matter 
to be left any longer to governments. They are 
not going to get it for us; in fact they are the 
obstacle."14 The mass popular movements in the 
United States and Western Europe are crucial to 
this debate because they question the legitimacy 
of the use of nuclear weapons by nation-states. 


The facts of the arms race are not all known. 
The experts disagree on the significance of the 
facts that are known. The complexity of the 
issue is paralyzing. It is easy to lose our 
bearings in the intricacies of the debate itself 
and lose sight of the fact that annihilation 
lies in the balance. 


We do need to continue our involvement in the 
discussion, but we must at some point take a 
position on this issue and begin to carefully 
consider the implications of our belief. Even 
though we may lack a serene possession of the 
truth, we must decide. It is less a question 
of clarity than of courage. @ 
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IN THE UNITED STATES ioe RON 


Unjust Laws exist: shall we be content to obey them, 
on shall we endeavor to amend them, and obey them until 
we have succeeded, on shall we transgress them at once? 


-Henry David Thoreau (1849) 


Throughout American history conflicts between the 
cause of social injustice and prevailing civil laws 
have occasioned acts of civil disobedience by other- 
wise law-abiding citizens. Locating the contribution 
of civil disobedience to purposeful social action re- 
quires some distinction among its historic expressions. 
Active, even radical, social dissent does not necessar- 
ily imply civil disobedience. Likewise civil disobed- 
ience may or may not express radical ideology or theo- 
logy. Violence may or may not be involved. Law-break- 
| ing may be aggressive or passive; it may be a premed- 
itated or a spontaneous reaction to law enforcement. 

The line is clear theoretically but fuzzy function- 
ally between clear-cut law-breaking and resistance to 
social customs, pressures, and contextual enforcement 
| of the apparent implications of laws. For example, 
the 1955-56 bus boycott in Montgomery, Alabama (an 


—— 


j} initial step in the campaign for black civil rights), 
was not technically civil disobedience even though the 

“issue of racial seating that gave rise to the boycott 

jwas a matter of law. Still, the boycott was treated 

4 as resistance to the law and thereby carried the aura 
of civil disobedience. 

In light of these distinctions, several categories 
fof civil disobedience appear: (1) rebellions, demon- 
|} strations, and marches; (2) bombings, destroying 

documents, and graffiti; (3) trespassing, occupation 
of facilities, and blockades; (4) boycotts, strikes, 
j}and withholding of goods; (5) fleeing injustice, 
taking hostages, and giving sanctuary; and (6) re- 
fusing to pay taxes, to accept the draft, to attend 
school, to salute the flag, and to receive medical 
treatment. 

What, then, have been the occasions of civil dis- 
obedience in the United States? When ethical convic- 
tions clashed with civil laws, civil disobedience be- 

|}came a witness to truth, ideals, and freedom. When 
oppressive injustice, legally upheld, countered con- 
stitutional guarantees, civil disobedience became a 
witness to human rights and to a spirit of liberation. 
When passion for social reform that would curb vio- 
lence and further peace and justice did not find sat- 

t/isfaction in the normal political process, civil dis- 

obedience became a means to force the issue. 
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I. Martin Luther King, Jr. --Civil Rights Struggles 


The issues were forced dramatically during the late 
1950s and 1960s by the civil rights movement. In April 
of 1963, the Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., wrote a 
letter from the Birmingham city jail defending massive 
nonviolent demonstrations in the struggle for civil 
rights. He addressed certain religious leaders who had 
criticized the activists' impatience in side-stepping 
the more gradual court procedure. 

King's use of nonviolent civil disobedience should 
not be viewed apart from his firm belief in the Amer- 
ican tradition of following an enlightened political 
process leading to court action to ensure peace 
and justice in the social order. But the normal pro- 
cess had become unenlightened and undemocratic with 
regard to civil rights of black citizens. Indeed, the 
established tradition had stalled at the point of un- 
just laws. Violence, encouraged by the law, was the 
daily experience of black people. This sad reality 
would only surface to public view, King maintained, 
when confronted by massive nonviolent resistance. 
Drawing upon the social ideas of various revered per- 
sonalities from the ancient world to the present to 
Support this position, King and his co-workers appealed 
to the Federal Constitutional ideals to make their case. 
Was not social dissent from injustice also a fundamen- 
tal value of constitutional democracy? 

Few of King's detractors would have disagreed in 
principle with his passion for justice, but many op- 
posed his decision to resist the authority of existing 
laws in an effort to change them. With no alternative 
but to wait interminably for possible steps toward 
social legislation and court decisions, however, King 
defended his choice for direct action as a means to 
exert pressure on the authorities of the civil struc- 
ture. He thereby identified with another American 
tradition for pursuing peace and justice--nonviolent 
civil disobedience. 
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Recent legislation declaring King's birthday a na- 
tional holiday brings to mind his landmark importance 
in the history of religious social activism. King 
helped bring to public world view the deep interrela- 
tionship of racism and civil injustice in American 
society. He also helped to bring to a new level of 
public awareness the organic relationship between do- 
mestic and international violence in the nation's ide- 
ology, institutions, and policies. King's reasoned 
defense and consistent application of corporate non- 
violent direct action for social change, moreover, 
brought civil disobedience as a viable means of social 
dissent into a much wider spectrum of American citi- 
aenry thanyever before. 


Il. Thwarted Idealism and Confrontational Dissent 
Though Martin Luther King, Jr., and the recent 
black civil rights movement first come to mind when 
one considers American civil disobedience, this 
movement was not the first to employ this method. 

In many cases in U.S. history, civil disobedience was 
adopted by groups as a tactic to confront or escape 
the injustices of a democracy that failed to include 
thei maa MeEeresits. 

Democratic idealism--the very foundation of Amer- 
ican political thought--is based on respect for justice 
in law and order, in competitive freedom, and in human 
rights. These ideals, intended to define America's 
domestic and international life, have been undermined 
historically by strands of coercive violence and in- 
equalities in the national social fabric. Ideology 
has contradicted idealism. White supremacy and mani- 
fest destiny, for example, have stimulated oppression 
of racial minorities and military aggression. Within 
this environment of thwarted ideals, confrontational 
dissent has focused consistently on two issues: human 
rights and militarism. 


HUMAN RIGHTS. During the nineteenth century, the 
denial of fundamental human rights of African and 
Native American peoples in the United States drove the 
two groups to rebellion. Slave revolts and Native 
American ''uprisings'’ were forceful confrontations with 
civil law by inhabitants of the land who were excluded 
unjustly from citizenship and civil rights. Indeed, 
the law treated them as sub-human. 

Even under these inhumane conditions, however, re- 
bellion sometimes took nonviolent forms. For example, 
both slaves who escaped and abolitionists who provided 
sanctuary through the underground railroad broke laws 
nonviolently. Likewise tribal peoples on occasion 
resisted attempts to relocate them to wilderness ghettos 
by meliceimee © Inj theseyicases of icivill «dusobedience,. to 
break the law was to break the conditions of violence 
that were maintained by those enforcing the law. Even 
after citizenship was granted to both groups, however, 
oppressive social conditions and rampant racial dis- 
crimination touched all aspects of these peoples' lives. 
No substantial legal relief would be granted to them 
until the mid-twentieth century. 


Economic injustice occasioned civil disobedience 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, a period of rapid industrialization when the 
prevailing laissez-faire doctrine left unchecked the 
license of business and government to exploit workers. 
Strikers, many of them recent immigrants, commonly 
were met with violence since they were considered law- 
breakers who had broken the ''law'"' of free enterprise. 
Sometimes they defended themselves in like manner. 


Just as often they remained nonviolent, seeking peace- 
ful arbitration, even at the cost of their jobs. 
Though unions often were treated as illegal instru- — 
ments of social power (especially in relation to civil 
employees), the early years of organized labor mani- 
fested the core of radical social dissent until the 
New Deal legislation of the 1930s. 

That legislation, however, did not necessarily 
include minorities, and organized labor was capable 
of practicing its own racial discrimination. Labor 
injustice toward black, Asian, and Hispanic peoples 
fostered recurring actions of civil disobedience. 
A, Philip Randolph, President of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, proposed a march on Washington 
in 1942 as a last resort to secure war-time jobs for 
black workers as World War II unfolded. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in an effort to maintain a 
much-needed national unity, responded by promising to 
take action prohibiting racial discrimination in de- 
fense industries (Executive Order 8802). The march 
was cancelled, and the door to desegregation in em- 
ployment practices began to open for minorities. 

MILITARISM. Wars, indeed rumors of wars, have 
organized much of American history. Anti-war dissent 
accompanied each military venture. Peace advocates 
disagreed with those who argued for war as a necessary 
means of establishing or maintaining subsequent peace. 


Peace advocates have varied in their commitments 
to pacifism and to civil disobedience in their war 
resistance. Pacifists per se have not always organ- 
ized large-scale civil disobedience campaigns as a 
primary method to curb national militarism. Rather, 
pacifists consistently have resisted specific laws 
directly challenging their own convictions, such as 
military conscription. 

Opponents of certain wars (pacifists and non- 
pacifists alike) also have initiated acts of civil 
disobedience. The years surrounding the United States! 
war with Mexico (1845-48), for example, produced a 
barrage of carefully reasoned and active opposition to 
this military act of national territorial expansion. 
Dissent was expressed by groups such as the New England 
Non-Resistance Society, and in publications like Thomas 
Upham's Manual of Peace (1836) and the classic statement 
on civil disobedience by Henry David Thoreau, who in 
1845 was jailed briefly for refusing to pay taxes in 
protest of a war he believed would extend slavery. 

Anti-war agitation appeared during each subsequent 
war, though organized and sustained acts of corporate 
non-resistance occurred rarely until the dawn of the 
atomic age in 1945. Then Dorothy Day, one of the 
founders of the Catholic Worker Movement, furthered 
the intellectual and spiritual base of planned person- 
al and corporate nonviolent direct action involving 
civil disobedience as a means of radical social pro- 
CeESTt: 

The persistence of Catholic resistance was symbol- 
ized in many ways by Dorothy Day, who, in August of 
1973, at the age of seventy-five, still was acting in 
nonviolent. civil disobedience. This time she was arres- 
ted in Fresno, California, along with hundreds of 
other demonstrators in support of Caesar Chavez and 
the United Farm Workers. (The United Farm Workers 
movement bears some marks of the earlier black civil 
rights movement.) Before, during, and after the life 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., Day and the Catholic Work- 
er Movement struggled on the edge of the law for so- 
cial justice causes. As with King, nonviolent direct 
action (which draws its theoretical base in part 
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through Gandhi's example in India and Thoreau's 1845 
essay on civil disobedience) defined Day's approach 


classes--from "elegant women of society" to workers 
inside and outside the home--gently swarmed the sa- 


loons, which led on occasion to their arrest and 
jailing. "In Cleveland, dogs were set on the cru- 
saders, and in a single instance, a blunderbuss was 
pointed at them, while in several places, they were 
smoked out, or had the hose turned on them.'"' Since 
women could not vote and had little entreé into the 
political arena, they strove to determine how they 
might move the legal process. 


to social dissent. 


III. To Move the Legal Process 


A poignant historical precedent for twentieth 
century nonviolent forms and occasions of civil dis- 
obedience was the "Women's Revolution" in Ohio and 
neighboring states during the 1870s. Francis Willard 
(who joined the causes of peace, labor, suffrage and 


temperance) described how women of different social cont. on page 6 


"NO PEACE WITHOUT JUSTICE” 


WORED. COUNCIL: OFLCHURGHES 


Vancouver, B.C.: August, 1983 


beration, to a common statement on Peace and Justice 
that satisfied all constituents. In the final doc- 
ument, ''Confronting Threats to Peace and Survival," 
the concept of peace was expanded to include not 
only the concerns of those threatened by the East- 
West potential for nuclear war, but also the con- 
cerns of those immersed in the North-South problems 
of regional warfare, massive poverty, underdevelop- 
ment, and oppressive political situations. 

On nuclear weapons the document states: ''Nu- 
clear deterrence, as the strategic doctrine which 
has justified nuclear weapons in the name of secu- 
rity and war prevention, must now be categorically 
rejected as contrary to our faith in Jesus Christ 
who is our life and peace." 

On a broader vision of peace it states: "The 
peoples of the world stand in need of peace and 
justice. Peace is not just the absence of war. 
Peace cannot be built on foundations of injustice. 
Peace requires a new international order based on 
justice for and within all nations... The bibli- 
cal vision of peace with justice for all, of whole- 
ness, of unity for all God's people is not one of 
several options for the followers of Christ. It 
1S an imperative of our time." 

This ecumenical approach bases its belief in 
peace on a fundamental understanding of justice. 
Not surprisingly, a major factor in the achieve- 
ment of this ethical and programmatic synthesis 
was a firm commitment to develop a sound and 
careful theology which would stand behind the con- 
cern for suffering persons in the world. Never 
again will those hostile to the social justice 
efforts of the WCC be able to claim that this ecu- 
menical body has strayed from its roots in Chris- 
tian justice, witness, and theology. 

The will of this ecumenical body to continue 
to serve as a global agent of social change was 
greatly strengthened at this session. The dele- 
gates and others who attended the Assembly de- 
parted believing that the church is not too 
late, not too small, and not too parochial to 
achieve the goals for justice and ecumenical 
cooperation which have been set forth by the 
gospel mandate and the human imperative of our 
times. * 


Ron Stieg, a stagf§ member at CESP, attended the 
three week Long Sixth Assembly of the World Coun- 
ck of Churches this summer in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. This Assembly, which has met every 
Seven years since 1948, brought together nearky 
900 dekegates from the major Protestant and Onxtho- 
dox denominations, representing 304 communion 
church bodies and 400 million people world-wide. 


The gathering of the World Council of Churches 
constituted an age-old experience of the church, 
and an experiment in transformation. Assembly 
participants came to Vancouver with two objectives 
in mind. First, to continue bridge-building ef- 
forts to bring varying beliefs toward a unified 
vision of "Jesus Christ, the Life of the Wonca! 
as the assembly theme states. Second, to articu- 
late the needs for justice in the world, and to 
provide biblical renewal and strength to world 
church members who are engaged in a seemingly end- 
less struggle against the forces of injustice. 

The Assembly stuck admirably close to these 
tasks, despite the criticisms of many who believe 
that mixing religion and politics is wrong. Still, 
the WCC stood strong in expressing concern for the 
poor by: 

---condemning South African apartheid; 

---telegramming United Nations Secretary Gene- 

ral Javier Perez de Cuellar during the 
session to express deep concern over 
covert attempts to destabilize the new 
government of Nicaragua; 

---issuing comprehensive statements of human 

rights addressed to the policies of 

those countries who war against the poor 

in Afghanistan, Central America, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere; 

---calling attention to the global problems of 
racism and hunger as fundamentally opposed 
to the Christian vision of peace, justice, 
and common security. 

Progress in forming ecumenical statements of sa- 
cramental faith and in developing inclusive goals 
and strategies for achieving social justice marked 
the major accomplishments of the Assembly. The 
most exciting moment of the session came when dele- 
gates agreed, after long and painful hours of deli- 
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Nonviolent civil disobedience is used increasingly as a form of political protest in the United States 
and throughout the workd. As with any political movement, there 44 a need to neglect on the ethical 
considerations related to acts of nonviolent civil disobedience. To address this need, the Center 

for Ethics and Sociak Pokicy sponsored a forum discussion on nonviolent civil disobedience on the 


evening of November 14, 


Five panelists spoke on nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience at the Graduate Theological Union to an au- 
dience of students and local community members. 
Panel members were: Terry Provance, a student at 
the Pacific School of Religion and former national 
coordinator of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee's disarmament program; Diane Thomas, a staff 
person at the Ecumenical Peace Institute in San 
Francisco; Pamela Osgood, a member of the Livermore 
Action Group who recently toured Europe visiting 
peace groups; and Lorenzo Carlisle, an unemployed 
machinist and former union organizer. Dr. Mark 
Juergensmeyer, a professor at the Graduate Theolo- 
gical Union and the University of California, 
Berkeley, offered summary remarks. Ron Stief, a 
staff member at CESP, moderated. 

The program was entitled, "Nonviolent Civil Dis- 
obedience: A Strategy for Social Change." 
members offered personal perspectives on nonviolent 
civil disobedience, based on their experience with 
this tactic for social change, and the deeper imp li- 
cations it has for their lives. Each panelist pre- 
sented a different approach to civil disobedience 
in an attempt to break down myths and dissolve mis- 
understandings about this form of political protest. 
They showed that this method of social change can 
operate out of both mainstream and alternative 
traditions of American culture. 


Mr. Provance began the session by examining the 
function of law and the cases in which intentional 
disobedience to civil law may be justifiable, even 
preferable. He stressed that there have been many 
examples, historically, where a certain law has not 
served the best interests of justice in society. 
Those who have nonviolently broken such laws in an 
effort to change them have been rightly fulfilling 
the mandate of ''citizenship"' required by the nation- 
al social contract. 

He cautioned, however, against viewing civil 
disobedience too uncritically. Any action of civil 
disobedience should seek to be effective in raising 
public awareness and should strive to include those 
who are on the margins of a particular issue and not 
able to make such a strong stand. Since much civil 
disobedience is symbolic by nature, he added, great 
care must be taken in discerning the question -- 
"Will this particular act help others see the in- 
justice of the law or the importance of the issue?" 
If the answer to this question is an obvious "No," 
then one must consider acting at a different time 
or in a different manner. 


The panel 


by Ron Stief and Paulette Lloyd 


Mr. Provance also addressed the issue of vio- 
lence against property, acknowledging that some 
acts of nonviolent civil disobedience have included 
symbolic destruction of property. The occasional 
damage to property, he said, can be justified in the 
name of higher principles and values. He stressed 
that a person's conscience must serve as a guide 
when he or she is testing the legitimacy of certain 
laws against higher societal values. 


Photo by Doug Buckwald. 


Forum participants, seated Left to right are: 
Terry Provance, Dr. Mark Juergensmeyer, Pamela 
Osgood, Ron Sties, Diane Thomas, and Lorenzo 
Carlisle. 


Ms. Thomas addressed the issue of Christianity 
and civil disobedience, including issues of Christian 
responsibility, guidelines governing the use of bib- 
lical teachings, and worship and prayer. Ms. Thomas! 
theology is based on an action-reflection model. She 
pointed out that Christ's actions were often symbolic 
and sought to educate people toward taking effective 
action. Civil disobedience similarly uses symbolic 
protest to lead to effective action. She stressed 
the importance of symbolism in helping to form the 
public conscience over time. 


B 
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A STRATEGY FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


Nonviolent civil disobedience does not intend to 
establish winners and losers, but does seek to satisfy 
both sides in a situation of conflict. Consequently, 
she said, success and failure are not easily measured 
in a particular nonviolent civil disobedience cam- 
paign. Since the level of effectiveness is ambiguous, 
a spiritual component is needed to ensure patience 
with the process of change. Usually, action is taken, 
other people are touched, and they then begin to in- 
volve themselves in the policy issues addressed by 
Civil disobedience. 

For this reason, civil disobedience is expansive 
in action as well as philosophy -- great numbers of 
people are needed to participate in actions to prevent 
coerciveness and to facilitate change. Ms. Thomas 
believes, however, that every political movement 
begins seminally. For example, the isolated incidents 
of a few blacks sitting at a segregated lunch counter 
led gradually to the granting of basic civil rights 
to blacks in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

Ms. Thomas pointed to the uncomfortable feelings 
that may result when people encounter issues of non- 
violent civil disobedience. She stressed that the 
kind of power sought in such actions is not the kind 
of power familiar to the world. To be a person of 
faith, however, as expressed in the words of Isaiah, 
is to "break up ground."' Breaking up ground means 
acting for the sake of conscience, even if that 
involves breaking a law. She quoted Matthew 6:21 -- 
"Where your treasure is, your heart will be." If 
you value human life, you cannot be silent while 
plans to commit destruction are continually developed 
in the form of massive arms accumulation, Ms. Thomas 
said. 

She ended with a quote from James 2:18, which 
speaks of faith related to action. She stressed 
that action provides the greatest education, and 
that justice calls for the greatest action. The 
intent of nonviolent civil disobedience is to 
educate through symbolic action as well as to make 
minor gains in policy changes until enough people 
can recognize the power of their voice in demand- 
ing an end to injustice. 


Mr. Carlisle and Ms. Osgood both recognized 
the importance of understanding the difference 
between the personal and social aspects of non- 
violent civil disobedience. Neither, however, 
was willing to admit that the two can be sharply 
distinguished when considering the effects of 
civil law on underprivileged groups. 

Speaking from her knowledge of the historical 
and present factors of sexism in society, Ms. 
Osgood claimed that women have always suffered 
personally from the social manifestations of the 
civil law and other "respectable" institutions of 
society. As a woman, she said, she could not 
separate the personal dimensions of civil dis- 
obedience from the social dimensions. 

She added that nonviolence is central to the 
feminist approach in seeking changes in the 
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patriarchal structures of violence and warfare. 
"The models of power that operate today to cause 
so much oppression are highly patriarchal and 
violent,'' she said, "and women certainly don't 
want to model our political protest on this 
form.'' She described some of the all-women's 
actions for disarmament--The Pentagon Women's 
Action, the Women's Peace Camp at Greenham Common 
in England, and various women's blockades at the 
Livermore National Laboratories--as a woman's 
assertion of empowerment and self-determination 
in society. 

Mr. Carlisle drew on the example of the civil 
rights movement in the South to make his point 
that the personal and social cannot be distin- 
guished. "Church-based social action, in Dr. 
King's view," he said, "was precisely structured 
to seek social freedom for those who, by the very 
nature of who they were, did not receive any of 
the social benefits of this society.'"' For a 
black person, the political imperative is entire- 
ly personal. And this, he added, was why Martin 
Luther King, Jr.'s message from the Birmingham 
Jail--where he was incarcerated for an act of 
nonviolent civil disobedience--included a strong 
proclamation of "why we can't wait.’ This message 
served as a call to the public conscience and 
belief system of every individual in the nation 
at that time--white and black, young and old, 
rich and poor. 


Dr. Juergensmeyer summarized the discussion by 
referring to the recent failure of the British 
peace movement to prevent the deployment of cruise 
missiles at Greenham Common Air Force Base as 
an apparent failure of nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience. Yet he stressed the ambiguity of deter- 
mining the success of a civil disobedience cam- 
paign. Although the use of nonviolent civil 
disobedience at this base may appear to have been 
ineffective, it may have set the groundwork for 
future attempts to stop deployment of other weap- 
ons across Europe. As the nonviolent civil dis- 
obedience campaign grows in strength, its goals 
may be realized. 

Dr. Juergensmeyer also stressed the importance 
of empowerment. In nonviolent civil disobe- 
dience, two kinds of empowerment are possible: 
strategical/tactical and philosophical/moral. 

The former may take the form of a small victory, 
or it may lay the groundwork for a larger tac- 
tical victory in the future. The latter hinges 
on Erikson's "seminal moment" which comes with 
a sense of having taken a stand. 

Juergensmeyer referred to the European's 
acceptance of the U.S. deployment of the cruise 
missiles in England as an act of massive civil 
obedience. He concluded with a reminder that 
to do nothing is as much of a moral stance as 
to do an act of nonviolent civil disobedience. * 
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HOLY CROSS; GORPORASEsE EHIESaPR@ ECT 


Kevin Hanley, Project Director 


Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman, Jr., 
affirm what the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy has been sharing for years with Wells 
Fargo, Levi Strauss, Trinity Church, the Health 
and Welfare Department of the State of Califor- 
nia, and others. 

Let us suppose that we were asked for 
one all-purpose bit of advice for man- 
agement, one truth that we were able 
to distill from the excellent companies 
research... ''Figure out your value 
system. Decide what your company 
stands for. What does your enterprise 
do that gives everyone the most pride?... 
(In Search of Excellence, p. 279.) 
For the last fourteen months, Holy Cross Health 
System of South Bend, Indiana, has launched an 
organizational ethics project, reaching for new 
ways to institutionalize their "organizational 
character.'' This term refers to the values that 
are present, often tacitly, in the organization's 
history, the habitual patterns of operation and 
the purposes that shape the actions of people 
within the organization's ethos. 

During the first year of the project, six 
day-long workshops were conducted with various 
leadership groups: the Holy Cross Health System 
Corporation's Board of Directors, the CEO Council, 
the Chief Financial Officers, and the staff direc- 
ORS: 
better the key foundational values that ground 
HCHSC policy making. The workshops also demon- 
strated a method of ethical reflection designed 
to discover the organization's self-interest, 
multiple responsibility and social vision in re- 
gard to specific issues. 

The second and current year of the project 
aims to demonstrate possibilities for implemen- 
tation. First, the project team is preparing 
a Values Profile that takes the pulse of both the 
explicit and implicit values of HCHSC. Ms. Susan 
Tamborini, staff assistant to the Vice President 
for Mission Services, is reviewing the organiza- 
tion's key documents, such as the Mission State- 
ment, the Philosophy of HCHSC, the strategic plan 
and the annual reports. She is attempting to lo- 
cate explicit statements of their value commit- 
ments as well as the symbols, metaphors and images 
that HCHSC uses to understand itself. The project 
director, Kevin V. Hanley, is sifting through 32 
interviews, the four leadership groups' tales of 
the history of the organization, the symbols that 
are offered silently in each encounter and in the 
patterns of activity shared over the last fourteen 
months. 

Secondly, under the direction of Mr. William 
A. Himmelsbach, Jr., President of HCHSC, Hanley 
will lead two of the discussions scheduled for 
the next Board of Directors meeting. Agenda 
items will be analyzed both in terms of the facts 
of the case, including alternatives suggested by 
the administrative staff, and in light of the un- 
derlying values that express this Organization's 
commitments. 


tt 


Each of these exchanges sought to understand 


Holy Cross Health System has been willing to 
experiment, using practical, ethical questions, 
in order to translate "organizational character" 
into action. The leadership of the corporation 
and the consultants involved are convinced that 
ethically informed strategies of self-reform are 
the best expressions of HCHSC foundational values. 
While this organization lives out its sense of 
its own integrity, it is creating new oppor- 
tunities to test the developing art of applied 
organizational ethics. 

For further information on this project, con- 
tact Kevin V. Hanley, Ph.D. (Cand.), who began 
the project under the Center's guidance in 
NOS2— Ss sPresently herdirects the project from 
a new center, patterned after CESP, and located 
in the Northwest. Write to: the Center for 
Ethical Alternatives in Society (CEAS), 2100 
Electric #127, Bellingham, WA, 98226, phone * 
(206) 733-3100. 

RAR A IE SE a BI SO |S SSA NSS OO TLE RES TOE 
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CONSCIENTIOUS 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


GOnt. 


To move the legal process: this has been a con- 
sistent rationale for resorting to civil disobedience. 
When confronted with what King called "enormous, en- 
trenched evil," American citizens disobeyed the law 
when the need for legal action IRelo[bblseexel Gowloia Coy, 
when the call for legal action was not heeded, when 
the legal action took place but laws were not en- 
forced, when enforced unjust laws could not be tol- 
erated. King and his co-workers infused the philo- 
sophy and methodology of nonviolent direct action into 
an effective mass movement of social dissent involving 
conscientious civil disobedience. This dissent con- 
structively moved the legal process, the implications 
of which mark a watershed in American social history. 


The Civil Rights Movement largely paved the way for 
even more encompassing social dissent in the United 
States. By the mid-1960s, massive civil disobedience 
had grown within many sectors of SOCIOL ass Cinta Zens 
opposed their nation's military involvement in Viet 
Nam. Although King's nonviolent philosophy became 
blurred during the years surrounding his violent death 
(1968), the influence of his ideas persevered. 

Today, a broad spectrum of American citizens who 
normally respect and obey the civil law nevertheless 
break civil laws while protesting the escalation of 
nuclear weapons production. They break the law while 
providing sanctuary to Salvadoran and Guatemalan re- 
fugees. In these and other acts of civil disobedience 
American citizens may draw inspiration and instruction 
from the recent nonviolent civil rights movement. But 
the tradition of conscientious civil disobedience is 
rooted deeply in the nation's past and even beyond. * 
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CENTER NEWS 


NEW DIRECTORS APPOINTED 


The end of the year brings good news for 
the Center. As of October, the Centerhas gained 
the leadership of two new directors. Fr. Drew 
Christiansen, S.J. has moved from Acting Direc- 
tor to become permanent Director, and Dr. Harlan 
Stelmach has come aboard as the Center's Exec- 
utive Director. Dr. Charles McCoy, a co-founder 
of the Center, and ''Director-on-Leave" will re- 
turn to the Center as its first Senior Fellow. 

Fr. Christiansen, is Assistant Professor of 
Social Ethics at the Jesuit School of Theology 
at Berkeley and is currently focusing his re- 
search on the place of principles of need and 
equality in theories of social justice, as part 
of a larger enterprise concerning religious 
social ethics and public policy. 


in 1977 in the area of Religion and Society, and 
comes to the Center after five years at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco where he taught social 
ethics and developed innovative adult programs 
in U.S.F.'s College of Professional Studies. 
His current research is on professional ethics 
in higher education management. 

Dr. McCoy, Professor of Theological Ethics 
at the Pacific School of Religion is completing 
this book on the ethics of organizations entitled 
|}Management of Values, based on the Center's re- 
Isearch in this area. He is also serving as Con- 
fsultant in the development of The Trinity Center 


This center, like several others, was begun as 
an outreach project of the G.T.U.'s Center. 


} NEW PROJECT FUNDED BY THE CALIFORNIA 
{ COUNCIL FOR THE HUMANITIES 


| "Equal Worth and Forms of Justice: Social 
Implications of Religious Concepts of Justice" 
fis the full title of a new project co-directed 
by Fr. Drew Christiansen, S.J. and Dr. Karen 
4} Lebacqz of the G.T.U. faculty and the Rev. 
| John Moyer of the Northern California Inter- 
|) faith Council on Economic Justice and Work. 
The project is a seventeen month program that 
jwill bring together representatives of commun- 
ity groups, the people they serve and a cluster 
of academicians from different disciplines. The 
academicians will learn of the immediate and 
j} long-range problems of justice facing the ser- 
vice organizations, while community representa- 
tives will be assisted in clarifying their no- 
tions of justice and equality in assessing the 
ethical implications of alternative solutions 
|} to the problems they face. 


Dr. Stelmach received his Ph.D. from the G.T.U. 


for Ethics and Corporate Policy in New York City. 


UPDATE ON THE ENVIRONMENT AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CREATION TRADITION 


The book manuscript The Cry of the Environ- 
ment and the Rebuilding of the Christian Crea- 
tion Tradition has been completed and will soon 
be offered to a publisher. Dr. Philip N. Joran- 
son, Project Director and Mr. Ken Butigan, a 
G.T.U. doctoral student, are the co-editors. 

The book is an outgrowth of a course at the 
G.T.U., jointly sponsored by the Center and the 
Pacifie School of Religion. 


Plans for 1984 include: 1) an educational 
process within a local congregation on the nur- 
ture and expression of Christian ''creation-con- 
sciousness,'' 2) a summer course for clergy and 
lay persons following the approach of the book, 
in cooperation with the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion and; 3) an interdisciplinary research sem- 
inar. 

The project is a member of the on-going con- 
sultation of the Education in the Society Unit 
of the National Council of Churches on "Faith, 
Science and Technology." 


PROJECTS IN THE PLANNING STAGES 


Three new projects are now in their initial 
planning stages: 

1) "Organizational Ethics,'' under the lead- 
ership of James Donahue, former Center staff 
member now at the University of Santa Clara. 

2) 'Peace and Disarmament,"' headed by Dr. 
Bernard Adeney of New College, Berkeley. 

3) “Professional Ethics of the Clergy," 
guided by Dr. Karen Lebacqz, Center Board Mem- 
ber, and Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific 
School of Religion. 


UPDATE-CENTER OUTREACH 


The Centeris now sponsoring a monthly Applted 
Ethics Forum. In November, Dr. Drew Christiansen, 
S.J., Director of the Center, discussed strat- 
egies for providing ethical analysis to public 
interest groups in Appalachia. In December, Dr. 
Robert Banks, from the Zadok Center in Australia 
presented his work with biblical ethics and the 
civil servant. 

The Center has offered meeting space, an 
area for resource materials, and some help with 
printing and publicity to the GTU Central Amer- 
ican Concerns Group. In conjunction with new 
programming involved in this and other areas of 
Center activities, we now circulate our own 
monthly calendar of events. Notify CESP if you 
wish to receive this monthly calendar. 


The Center welcomes communication and exchange 
of publications with persons interested in these 
projects. * 
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CENTER MEMBERSHIPS 


To Continue To Receive Future Issues Of Ethics & Policy 


A Good Way To Start The New Year Of 1984 


Please return the attached postage paid envelope indicating the category of membership you 


desire. Do this today to continue receiving the Center's new expanded journal Ethics & Pokicy in 1984. 


New Format But A Long-Standing Commitment 


This is the second promotional mailing to help introduce you to our new format. Three segiitie 
a year members will receive Ethics & Policy which will contain reports from our on-going projects an 
solicited articles on important issues in applied ethics and social policy. 


Ethics & Policy is another example of the Center's commitment to help enhance the quality of 
life by bringing the resources of the academic community and policy practitioners to bear on key ethical 
issues facing our world. 


Tenth Anniversary Issue Next 


We know you will want to join the Center now as a Member ($15), Sustainer ($50), or Friend ($100) 
to receive our next issue which begins the celebration of our Tenth Anniversary. This issue will include 
articles on our long-time work in organizational and corporate ethics. 


Join Now. Send In Attached Envelope. Have Us Bill You. 
Note: If you have submitted membership payment within the last year, thank you for your support. If you 
care to renew, please check appropriate box in enclosed envelope and return it to us. 


Center Office Staff 


David Hansen, Office Manager 
Shawn Van Dyke, Ethies & Policy Editor 


Book Review 


Up Against the Corporate Wall, 4th ed., Ron Stief, Outreach Coordinator 
S. Prakash Setht (Englewood Cliffs, New Paulette Lloyd, Outreach Assistant 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall), 1982. Debbie White, Staff Assistant 


Herbert Tomasek, Staff Assistant 


In his most recent book, S. Prakash Sethi takes a 4 : . 
look at modern corporations and emerging social issues Volunteers: Chris Nauman, Ellen Sweetin, 
which are likely to command attention in the 1980s. Terry Provance, Gillian Scharff and 
"In an unjust world," he writes, "the distinctions Ann Hodges 
between guilty and innocent have become ambiguous. 
What we are confronted with is the realization that CSE ESTE BESET EELS NLS IO TUE ITE TE TI OE TE LI ET POE TET EEC} 
we live in an increasingly interdependent society 
where individual good is not possible outside the 


context of common good." In sich a bee corpora- Center for Ethics and Social Policy 

tions are seen increasingly and justi iably as . fs NON PROFIT ORG. 
participants in the process of social policy forma- Graduate Theological Union U. S. POSTAGE 
tion. Critical of the business community for its 2465 LeConte Avenue PAID 
failure to develop positive strategies and coherent 5 : 

philosophies for effective participation in the Berkeley, California 94709 eee ee 
process of social policy formation, Sethi uses case Telephone: (415) 848-1674 mr Gee 


studies to show the escalating costs and dangers of 
continued ad hoc responses to crises and to set forth 
the broad parameters which need to be considered in 
the development of such strategies and philosophies. 

Sethi's book is necessary reading for anyone inte- 
rested in the study of ethics and social policy in 
the 1980s. Chapter 6, "Corporations and the Church: 
Interfaith Center on Corporate Responsibility, 

A Sponsor Related Movement of the National Council 

of Churches," is of particular interest. Sethi writes, 
"The role of the organized church as an adversary, or 
even an active participant, in attempts to change or 
influence long-range goals and operational policies 

of private corporations has implications for society 
in terms of institutional legitimacy, accountability, 
relevance, and effectiveness." 

UP AGAINST THE CORPORATE WALL, 4th ed., is a wel- 
come addition to the credits of S.P. Sethi and to the 
field of ethics and social policy. While Sethi may Address Correction Requested 
not provide all of the answers, he does go a long way 
in helping others to ask the right questions. 
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Tenth Anniversar 


Lecture Series Commemo 


Since its inception in 1974, the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy has been committed to 
a comprehensive method of analysis typically 
referred to as the ''Triadic Approach." This 
Triadic Approach was developed by the founding 
director of the Center, Dr. Charles McCoy, and 
was implemented with the assistance of the two 
other founding members of the Center, Dr. Fred 
Twining and Dr. Mark Juergensmeyer. The Triadic 
Approach method is based on the belief that a 
responsible understanding of any social issue 
necessitates a multi-perspectival analysis, 
gathered from the data of social ethicists, so- 
cial scientists, and policy makers. In affect, 
work at the Center, as well as in other related 
institutions, has resulted in the creation of a 
new discipline or field of inquiry which may be 
called, appropriately, "policy ethics." 


The Center developed out of the conviction 
that the traditional methods and assumptions 
underlying social ethics had become inadequate 
in the face of the pressing issues of our social 
world. In the 1970s, a string of new and fright- 
ening social problems emerged. We were faced with 
the possibility of environmental devastation, 
caused by our ignorance of the limits of and 
our abuse of natural resources; hunger, poverty, 
and the population explosion exerted great pres- 
sure on food reserves and medical skills; nu- 
clear annihilation loomed in the foreground as 
tensions between world powers increased; econ- 
omic instability and world-wide inflation 
threatened to cause global depression; and 
corruption in government at the national level 
resulted in public cynicism against all forms 
of government. 


Our society is undergoing what some have termed 

"a crisis of ethics and policy." It is the ardent 
hope of the many members of the Center that we 
might contribute to a sense of the alternative 
futures of our society. Ethics and policy are in- 
separable. Social policy involves ethical analy- 
sis and moral choice, as well as empirical data 
and expertise. In turn, evaluation and moral re- 
flection clarify policy process by interpreting 
information and identifying decisions which will 
reach toward a good society and humane future. 


Any valid approach to ethics and social policy 
must combine the concerns of a wide body of peo- 
ple, including social ethicists, social theorists, 
and policy makers. The challenge of the Center was 
to utilize the wisdom of our theological and 
ethical commitments, the knowledge of the policy 
sciences, and an intimate connection with practi- 
tioners to forge a process that would make explic- 
it the ethical dimension within policy choices of 
an organizationally oriented society. The success 
of this objective, and the unfinished business 
Which lies ahead, continues to be the constant 
theme of the Center. 


$$ 


Cover photo by Doug Buckwald. 


To commemorate our tenth anniversary, the three 
founding members and several Executive Committee 
members of the Center are presenting a lecture 
series throughout the year. Three of the six 
planned lectures have already been given to the 
Graduate Theological Union community; in addition, 
Dr. Harlan Stelmach, Executive Director, and Dr. 
Drew Christiansen, S.J., Director, offered their 
thoughts on the future of the Center at a wine- 
and-cheese reception in early February. The lec- 
ture series is designed to provide a forum for 
lively discussion of social issues, while efforts 
are strengthened to engender a more responsible 
and responsive policy process. 


The Directors 


Dr. Drew Christiansen, S.J., Director of the Cen- 
ter, and Dr. Harlan Stelmach, Executive Director, 
began the Tenth Anniversary Lecture Series on the 
evening of February 9. Both presented their under- 
standings of the work of the Center to date and 
their hopes for the next ten years. 


Dr. Christiansen recognized that one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Center, as opposed to other 
cénters of public policy research, is that it is a 
part of the ecumenical theological consortium of 
the Graduate Theological Union. As part of this 
inter-confessional setting, the Center is linked to 
churches and other religious organizations. 

Religious institutions, in Dr. Christiansen's 
Opinion, share in the exercise of moral authority 
in our complex society. Secular resources have 
revealed a lack of ability to cope with the moral 
questions of today: how should decades of dis- 
crimination be redressed, how should a world of 
nation states act justly, how is nuclear war to be 
prevented? Christiansen suggested that present 
models of doing ethics--Kantianism, Utilitarianism, 
Liberalism--simply are not sufficient. 

Dr. Christiansen proposed that the Center must 
turn more consciously to a morality rooted in faith 
as a way toillumine the moral role of public issues. 
Through moral discourse with religious tradition, 
through work with churches as communities of char- 
acter, the technical world can be led toward a 
sufficient model for doing ethics. 


With Dr. Christiansen, Dr. Stelmach agreed that 
the starting point of the Center's work is found 
in our explicit commitment to ethical analysis 
with a theological and religious dimension. Reli- 
gion is an integral part of the Center's mission. 
As a result, the Center is involved in outreach 
which moves beyond the academic community to work 
with practitioners of public policy and to bring 
these practitioners to the GTU community. 

In the future, Dr. Stelmach sees continued and 
increased effort by the Center to establish contact 
with all members of its constituency--ethicists, 
social scientists, policy makers, and the people 
affected by the decisions and policies developed by 
the first three groups--in order that this essen- 
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tial interaction might inform decisions and improve 
the quality of life in our society and throughout 
the world. 


Dr. Charles McCoy 


Dr. Charles McCoy, who served as the first Direc- 
tor of the Center from 1974 to 1982, presented a 
lecture on the ethics of organizations, on February 
29. Dr. McCoy shared his conviction that a central 
innovation for ethics is found in the recognition 
that corporations must monitor their social behavior 
with some form of ethical criteria. He explored the 
possibilities for moral action among organizations, 
using his experience in encouraging dialogue between 
corporate management and those with commitments to 
social goals. 

Dr. McCoy is currently Senior Fellow at the Center. 
He teaches at the Pacific School of Religion, where 
he is Professor of Theological Ethics. His latest 
book, Managing Values, will be published in the near- 
future. 


Dr. Fred Twining 


In his ten years of affiliation with the Center, 
Dr. Fred Twining has devoted much time to agricultur- 
al experiments in Mexico. His lecture, given on 
March 14, assessed the results of Farm Centers Inter- 
national's efforts to facilitate agricultural change 
among the rural poor of that country. 

Through Farm Centers International, an organiza- 
tion which reaches over 5,000 subsistence- farming 
families and more than 100 villages in Mexico, tech- 
niques are being taught which will offset the prob- 
lems which have led to widespread poverty. 

Dr. Twining hopes that the efforts of Farm Cen- 
ters International and related organizations will 
enable the Mexican farming families to assume con- 
trol of their lives, as the beginning of a peace- 
ful revolution of change in Mexico. 

Dr. Twining is one of the co-founders of the Cen- 
ter. He directed Center projects on Mexican Migra- 
tion, Distribution of World Resources, and Deve lop- 
ment Strategies among subsistence farmers. (el 


Dr. Mark Juergensmeyer 


On April 11, Dr. Mark Juergensmeyer explored the 
Gandhian approach to conflict resolution. Lately 
Gandhi's non-violent methods have been utilized by 
peace groups throughout the world; Juergensmeyer 
explored the challenge which non-violent social change 
presents to traditional ethics. In Gandhian conflict 
resolution, Dr. Juergensmeyer revealed to his audience 
a style of mediation can be found which goes beyond 
the confrontational and often violent method of con- 
flict resolution employed by Western society. 

Dr. Juergensmeyer is Associate Professor of Ethics 
and the Phenomenology of Religions at the Graduate 
Theological Union; he also serves as coordinator of 
the Religious Studies Program at the University of 
California-Berkeley. Dr. Juergensmeyer is the author 
of the recently published, Fighting with Gandhi, pub- 
lished by Harper and Row. 
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Anniversary 


Mr. Edwin M. Epstein 


On May 3, Mr. Edwin M. Epstein presented his lec- 
ture on the concept that managers and future mana- 
gers of business and governmental organizations must 
seriously consider the social policy implications 
that result from daily management practices. He sug- 
gested that both business and society would gain 
from management efforts to look beyond the tradition- 
al categories of profit, loss and organizational 
growth. 

Chairperson of the Executive Committee of the 
Center since 1976, Mr. Epstein is also Professor of 
Business Administration and Chairperson of the Pro- 
gram in Business and Social Policy at the University 
of California-Berkeley. He also serves as Adjunct 
Professor of Religion and Society at the GTU. His 
most recent book is entitled, Rationality, Legitima- 
cy, and Responsibility. Peng ies aa ae 


Dr. Karen Lebacqz 


In September 19, Dr. Karen Lebacqz will speak 
on ''Power and Professional Ethics."" Based on her 
extensive experience with the professions of medi- 
cine and ministry, Dr. Lebacqz will challenge the 
traditional models of professional ethics. Through 
analysis of the norms for right action, questions 
of character, and the structures of professional 
practice, she will offer a new ethic based on con- 
cepts of justice and liberation. 

Karen Lebacqz, a founding member of the Center, 
is Professor of Christian Ethics at Pacific School 
of Religion. She has published numerous essays 
in the area of bioethics, and is the author of a 
forthcoming book, Professional Ethics: Power and 
Paradox, which explores the dilemmas of parish min- 
isters and offers a framework for ethical analysis 
of professional dilemmas. @ 


Dr. Claude Welch 


Dr. Claude Welch will examine how ethics and 
policy-making can be enhanced by historical and 
theological analysis. His lecture will show that 
the present agenda is always influenced by the 
decisions and unfinished business of the past. 
Through a presentation of the concerns of the late 
nineteenth century, Dr. Welch will enable better 
understanding of the roots of current ethical 
issues and policy dilemmas. 

Claude Welch is Dean of the Graduate Theologi- 
cal Union andone of the co-founders of the Center. 
He has taught historical theology and religious 
thought at Princeton, Yale, and the University of 


Pennsylvania. He is author of several books, in- 
cluding Graduate Education in Religion: A Criti- 
cal Appraisal. | 


SSA EA EET 
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Coptes of lectures may be obtained at $5.00 each 

by wrtting to: The Center for Ethtes and Social 
Policy, 2465 LeConte Avenue, Berkeley, Caltfornia, 
94709, or by calltng (415)848-1674. Addittonal 
information on future lectures may be obtained 
through stmilar tnqutry. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 


California Council 
on the Humanities 


The California Council for 
the Humanities granted the 
Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy funds for their new 
project entitled "Equal Worth 
and Forms of Justice: Social 
Implications of Religious 
Concepts of Justice.'' The 
project consisted of four 
phases: I.Research and Educ- 
tion; II.Interdisciplinary 
Seminars; III.Workshops; and, 
IV.Final Conference, Dissemi- 
nation of Information and 
Evaluation. 


The first and second phases 
included the Scholar's Colloquium, 
held April 14 at the Pacific 
Lutheran Theological Seminary. 
Presentations by scholars from 
various California universities 
were given, followed by a 
presentation of the field work 
done by graduate students at 
the GTU. It was a rare opportun- 
ity for scholars and students to 
share their research in an area 
of crucial interest to all in 
this age of Reaganomics. 


The third phase consists 
of three workshops, the first 
occurred on March 3lst and is 
reported on in this issue 
(see p.8 §& 9). The second 
workshop, entitled "Building 
a Movement Against Capital 
Flight: The International 
Connection,'' was on May Sth, 
when this issue of Ethics and 
Policy went to press. It will 
be reported on in the fall 
issue. The third workshop, 
on economic dislocation, will 
be held in September 1984. 


The fourth phase will con- 
SiSstmOteae rina lL cOnterences to 
be held at the University of 
California, Berkeley, in mid- 
February, 1985. The conference 
will be public, and Commonweal 
editor, Peter Steinfels, will 
give the principal address of 
the conference. 


Efforts will be made to give 
the broadest possible dissem- 
ination of the results of the 
workshops and final conference. 
The scholars will publish re- 
search findings in relevant 
journals (for example, Journal 
of Religious Ethics, Ethics, 


Philosophy and Public Policy, 
Democracy). Practical ethi- 
cists will prepare opinion- 
editorial articles and opinion 
pieces for more popular jour- 
nals and newspapers and may 

be involved in broadcast in- 
terviews and panel discussions. 


It is hoped that these ex- 
changes will also lead to a 
continuing conversation among 
humanist scholars, ethicists 
and church and community 


groups. @ 


General Motors 
Corporation 


In response to an invitation 
from General Motors, the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy co- 
ordinated and supported a team 
of three GTU students in GM's 
1984 Intercollegiate Business 
Understanding Program. Along 
with teams of students from 
other universities and schools 
of religion in the U.S., Jim 
Donahue, Terry Provance, and 
Howard Simon participated in a 
nationwide contest to summon 
recommendations for an accept- 
able ethical code of conduct 
for business and ways in which 
standards may be implemented in 
a multi-cultural world. 


Starting in January, the 
three GTU students met regular- 
ly and were assisted by Center 
and GTU affiliates, Mark Jur- 
gensmeyer and Drew Christiansen. 
Responding directly to a set of 
questions posed by GM, the team 
made its oral presentation in 
Berkeley before visiting judges 
selected by and representing 
CMVoner riday eh pri Ss Shortly 
thereafter, a 50-page written 
report was delivered to GM head- 
quarters in Detroit. Currently, 
another panel of judges is 
reading the contest entries. The 
announcement of the combined re- 
sults will be made in mid-May at 
a three-day seminar in Detroit at 
which all participating schools 
will be represented. 


Persons interested in reading 
or hearing the findings of the 
four-month project comparing the 
ethical climate of business today 
and fifty years ago, evaluating 
the relative justness of the 
economic systems of the U.S. and 
Singapore, and proposing ethical 
constraints for a multinational 
corporation, are welcome to con- 
tact the Center for a copy of the 
report or cassette tapes. 


AT THE CENTER 


Environmental 
Ethics 


September 15, 1984, is the 
anticipated publication date of 
The Cry of the Environment and 
the Rebuilding of the Christian 
Creation Tradition, edited by 
Philip N. Joranson and Ken 
Butigan. The book focuses on 
the relationship between the 
biblical creation tradition and 
our attitudes towards our envir- 
} onment. It aims to raise con- 
sciences so that a deeper re- 
| spect for the environment de- 
velops and we are able to see 
our interrelatedness with all 
of creation. 


The book seeks to discover the 


roots of our disconnection with 
and consequent abuse of our en- 
vironment. It seeks to build new 
models of responsibility towards 
j all of creation based on a 
"spirituality of disciplined 
Openness to the Spirit of God." 


A course with the same title 
will be offered this summer, 
sponsored by the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy in 
cooperation with the Pacific 
School of Religion. Its aims 
are "'to analyze and assess the 
creation tradition from the 
| early church to the present 
and to envision the rebuilding 
of the tradition in meaningful 
i ways. Members of the class will 
interweave their thinking and 
experience with resources from 
historical and ethical theology 
| as well as from the physical 
and ecological sciences." 


PHILIP N. JORANSON is an 
Adjunct Lecturer at Pacific 
School of Religion and a leader 
of the project. f 


Professional 
Ethics 


In the fall of 1983, the 
Center started a new project on 
Professional Ethics with a focus 
on ethics for practicing clergy. 


The focus has been sadly neglect- 


ed in the literature on profes- 
sional ethics. Indeed, the re- 
cent re-issue of Nolan Harmon's 
classic MINISTERIAL ETHICS AND 
ETIQUETTE attests to the pau- 
city of material available for 
clergy concerned’ about ethical 
practice. (This volume was 
first published in 1928, re- 
issued in 1978 with nary a 
change!) 


The project includes mini- 
sters, denominational execu- 
tives, and professors of ethics, 
ministry, and church history. 
During 1983-84, its focus has 
been on power and authority in 
ministry. 


During 1984-85, the group 
will consider questions related 
to intimacy, sexuality, and the 
problems of living a "public" 
life. Should ministers make 
"friends" in their parishes? 
What are the appropriate 
boundaries of intimacy and 
touching? How much privacy 
should ministers have? Such 
issues will be the focus of 
a workshop at the Pastoral 
Conference at PSR in January. 


Dr. Karen Lebacqz, director 
of the project, will also be 
leading workshops for clergy 
in Northern California and for 
clergy in Washington state dur- 
ing the forthcoming academic 
year; she is guest editor of 
a special issues of Quarterly 
Review devoted to the question 
of professional ethics for 
clergy. She hopes ultimately 
to expand the base of profes- 
sional ethics to include sig- 
nificant attention to theolog- 
ical issues and to the emerg- 
ing roles of women in the par- 
ish. The project will eventu- 
ally produce some written 
material for use by ministers 
and denominational groups. f@ 


Past 
Projects 


Holy Cross Corporate Ethics 82-83 
South Bend, Indiana 


Health & Welfare Policy 81-82 


Mexican Migration into 
California- Human Values 79-80 
and Public Policy 


California Political Reform 75-78 


World Hunger 76-78 


Corporate Ethics- Wags 


Levi Strauss 
Wells Fargo 


Related 
Centers 


The Trinity Center for Ethics and 
Corporate Policy 
(Amixninityee laces. 2Zist floor 
New York, New York 10006 


The Center for Ethical Alternatives 
in Society (CEAS) 
Z100F Electrics #12 7 
Bellingham, Washington 98226 
Coss es100 


Director: Dr. Kevin Hanley 


Economic Justice and Tax Fail 


How its tt posstble to ratse defense spending, 
eut tneome taxes, and balance the budget, all 
at the same time? 

Congressmember John Anderson (1980) 


A balanced budget was a central component of 
Ronald Reagan's laissez-faire, anti-government 
economic philosophy. During his public career, 
Reagan has used the modest deficits of previous 
administrations and, by inflating their economic 
Significance, has turned them into political is- 
sues. In doing so, Reagan has blamed the lack 
of balanced budgets on Keynesian deficit spending, 
the growth of the "liberal welfare state'' and the 
progressive income tax system. To solve the prob- 
lems of budget deficits, Reagan has advocated cut- 
ting federal spending, reducing social welfare pro- 
grams, and changing the income tax system. In pro- 
moting his balanced budget program of Reaganomics, 
however, Reagan has not only called for a cut in 
tax revenues but also for an enormous increase in 
military expenditures. As a result, Reagan has 
created the first budget in American history based 
on a "structural deficit." 


The Reagan budgets have never balanced, despite 
his attacks on the deficits of previous administra- 
tions. The Kemp-Roth tax cut, the centerpiece of 
the Reaganomics program, was supposed to increase 
investment, productivity, and savings. The Ameri- 
can public was told that the supply-side tax cut 
would lead to economic growth, expand the economic 
pie, and provide income and jobs that would event- 
ually "trickle down'' to the poor. Very little was 
Said about the immediate consequences of the Rea- 
ganomics tax program. 


1. The American Tax State 


The American state does not own any major revenue 
producing enterprises. It relies primarily on taxes 
for raising revenue, depending on resources and in- 
come that the state does not control. The "tax 
State" is interested in increasing the economic pros- 
perity of its domain in order to maintain tax reve- 
nues. As a result, "improving business incentives" 
and "lowering corporate taxes' to insure prosperity 
and growth have become the primary motivations for 
tax policy. 


Since the 1930s, American tax policy has been 
used repeatedly to stimulate specific kinds of in- 
vestment, productivity and savings, to affect social 
policy, and to influence civil rights poise, — lene 
example, when the government made a specific choice 
after World War II to promote and underwrite the 
growth of the suburbs through tax subsidies, it help- 


ed to determine the destiny of our cities. Whites 
were subsidized to move to the SUD D'S sa MallOmaned t= 
les became predominantly minority enclaves. In the 


60s, tax policy was changed again; this time, ur- 
ban renewal was subsidized and turned into "black 
removal.'' In the 70s, tax policy again helped to 
"whiten up" the cities with upper-class gentrifica- 
tion. 


Over the last decade, the issues of tax fairness 
became increasingly significant for the American 
electorate. As the economy deteriorated, more peo- 
ple were forced into unemployment lines and off the 
tax revenue rolls. In many instances, state expen- 
ditures increased and state revenues declined, lead- 
Ine) CO; Semlous irs cal cri sise fom themsta tommelnemd es 
mand for tax cuts grew in many states. The contra- 
dictions of the welfare-warfare state were such that 
it became easy to paint a destructive picture of the 
consequences growing out of the "heavy tax burden." 
This supply-side position was promoted by many busi- 
ness advertisements, corporate promotion departments, 
and conservative think-tanks. 


The causes of the ''tax rebellion" are numerous 
and complex, but it is safe to say that by 1980 both 
the political left and right had ''valid'' reasons for 
questioning the tax revenue structure of the Ameri- 
can state and its use of public revenues for either 
social welfare or military expenditures. Each side 
claimed that taxes should be equitable, fair and ef- 
ficient. Each side claimed that the American tax 
system had become unfair, extraordinarily complex, 
and inefficient. 


Economic theory often contains surprises. This 
is most obvious when examining tax policy. Contrary 
to popular opinion, most economists are in basic ag- 
reement on the general nature of taxes. The usual 
arguments emerge over the effects of any given tax 
policy on investment and over the normative prefer- 
ences of the economists. Basic agreement on the 
"progressive" and "regressive nature of taxes, how- 
ever, does exist among economists. Economists also 
agree that tax policy can be used to redistribute 
benefits, burdens, income, and wealth either direct- 
ly or indirectly. 


Economists agree that within the American tax sy- 
stem, only individual federal income taxes are (or 
rather, were, before Reaganomics) even "modestly" 
progressive. Estate inheritance, gift taxes, and 
corporate taxes should be "modestly" progressive butg 
in reality, trusts and loopholes have left their ef- 
fect on distribution miniscule. Sales taxes, social 
security taxes, and most property taxes are regres- 
Sive. Shifting variables may well influence the ex- 
tent and degree of "progressiveness" and "regressive- 
ness!’ at any particular historical moment, yet econ- 
omists are in agreement on the general nature of the 
different taxes. 


2. The Reaganomics Tax State 


Taxes have always been a way for one group to 
explott another. 
Economist David Gold 


It is precisely this agreement over the basic na- 
ture of specific taxes that makes the Reaganomics 
fiscal tax policy so frightening. There is no sub- 
Stantial basis for the claims of supply-side econo- 
mics that a large tax cut will automatically lead 
to new investment and the distribution of new jobs 


ness: ACritique of Reagan’s Tax Policy 


by Michael McKale 


was helpful to his attack on Social Security. So- 
cial Security has been one of the truly sensible 
and "progressive"’ social policies that this country 


to the poor and unemployed. Since the long run sup- 
ply-side arguments for “incentives'' are no longer 
taken seriously even by the administration, all that 
remains for evaluation of the Reaganomics tax program 
is its immediate effects on economic distribution. 
The primary method for evaluating these effects is 

to examine the normative economic consequences of 
Reaganomics tax policy for most Americans. 


Reagan's tax policy has resulted in a substantial 
cut of the modestly progessive taxes: individual 
income tax, estate taxes, gift taxes, and corporate 
taxes have been significantly cut. All regressive 
taxes--social security taxes, sales taxes, and pro- 
perty taxes--have been raised. In spite of the long 
run supply-side arguments used to defend such poli- 
cies, the immediate effects are quite clear. The 
tax policies of Reaganomics act to increase the un- 
faimess of tax policy and the tax code. 


Reagan, in his speech of February 18, 1981, 
claimed that his tax program, "unlike some past tax 
'reforms'...is not merely a shift of wealth between 
different sets of taxpayers. This proposal for an 
equal reduction in everyone's tax rates will expand 
our national prosperity." Reagan used two main 
points to sell his tax program. Ths first was the 
claim that the tax cut would be fair because it was 
an ''across-the-board" tax cut. Second, he claimed 
that the tax cut would provide incentives for new, 
productive investments and jobs. 


Reagan was wrong on both counts. The Reaganomics 
tax program represented a massive shift of wealth 
between different income groups, provided additional 
benefits to those who were already well off, placed 
new burdens on those least able to bear them, and 
denied basic benefits to needy people. The tax pro- 
gram did not cause any new increases in real produc- 
tivity or savings. 


Seventy-five percent of the budget of an average 
American family goes for food, housing, energy, and 
medical care. For middle-income and working class 
Americans the key question asked about the Reagano- 
mics tax package concerns its overall consequences 
for income, household budgets, the cost of neces- 
Sities, and employment. Since the average house~ 
hold budget allows for very little savings and only 
Marginal debt for renters, a modest change in the 
cost of living or in other taxes immediately offsets 
any small return from personal income taxes. The 
result of the Reaganomics program is that the small 
federal income tax return that went to workers in 
the middle and low income groups was immediately 
off-set by other changes in fiscal and economic po- 
licy. For homeowners the speculative environment 
of the 70s contributed to the rise in property val- 
ues and taxes. While it is true that there was a 
small return of personal income taxes (progressive 
tax) there was also an immediate increase in social 
security taxes (a regressive tax). 


The increase in Social Security payroll taxes 
alone more than off-sets the income tax cut. Rea- 
gan increased Social Security payments because it 


has enacted. Implementation of Social Security po- 
licy, however, has occurred in a regressive manner. 
Social Security is a wonderful idea but it should 
be based on a progressive revenue system--as well 
as a progressive social policy--that requires the 
rich to pay their fairsshare: Social Security is 

a regressive tax because it takes a constant per- 
centage out of wages and salaries up to a ceiling 
($32,400 in 1983). It does not touch other forms 
of income, interest, or dividends, nor does it 
touch earnings above the ceiling. It is a classic 
"regressive" tax; people below the ceiling pay a 
higher percentage of income to Social Security 
taxes than people above it. The result: people 
making over $200,000 have the same amount of money 
withheld as people who make $32,000. 


Overall, because of Reaganomics, taxes went up 
and not down. The Reagan deregulation of natural 
gas prices raised heating bills and cut into the 
tight budgets of many working class families. High 
interest rates and astronomical deficit policies 
also affected the cost of living for working class 
consumers. Reduced public sector services, higher 
public transportation costs, new tuition increases 
in education, and the rise in state and local taxes 
--as Reaganomics shifted the tax burden back to the 
states and cities--all combined to affect signifi- 
cantly the budget of the average working class fam- 
ily. Reaganomics clearly renounced the progressive 
tax policies of Roosevelt's New Deal and replaced 
them with the regressive tax policies of Reagan's 
Raw Deal. 


The traditional tests of economic policy are equi- 
ty and efficiency. Yet the Reagan administration has 
deliberately engaged in a process of redistribution 
of income and wealth from the bottom to the top of 
the economy; in the process, the gap between rich 
and poor has been increased. To implement his pro- 
gram, Reagan has played on the hostilities and frus- 
trations of a difficult decade of economic turmoil 
in American history. 


The result of the Reaganomics philosophy has been 
to create an unrealistic picture of the American e- 
conomy. Individual income tax rates even before the 
Reaganomics tax cut in 1981 were among the lowest in 
the industrialized world. America ranked eleventh 
among 12 major nations in the share of personal in- 
come taken by tax collectors. The share of personal 
federal income taxes has changed very little over 
the last 20 years. In 1960, federal income taxes 
were equivalent to 10.5% of all personal income. 
Between 1960 and 1980, this percentage rose only 
four percent. Even the President's 1984 Economic 
Report to the Congress shows that federal, personal, 
and corporate taxes together constituted a smaller 
share of GNP in 1980 than in 1955. The Reaganomics 
picture of a highly inefficient personal income tax 
system does not hold under careful examination. 


continued on page 12 


Poverty and Sexism: The Bitter 


On March 31, the Center co-sponsored a workshop 
entitled, "The Impovertshment of Women: Strategies 
for Economie Justice", along wtth the Northern Ca- 
lifornia Interfaith Counetl on Eeonomie Justice and 
Work. The workshop, funded by a grant from the Ca- 
lifornia Council for the Humanities, was the first 
of three workshops of the Justtce and Equaltty Pro- 


Jeet (see page 4). 


TESTS Ne PI NE 
NS ET SS ESE OES 


The short-lived "war on poverty" has 
become a war on the poor in whtch women 
and chtldren are the main casualttes. 


--from Poverty in the Amertcan Dream 


The ''feminization of poverty" is a term which 
has recently come into the vocabulary of such a 
diverse crowd as policy analysts, who are attempt- 
ing to define the "nouveau poor''; campaign stra- 
tegists and politicians, who are looking for elec- 
toral advantages in gender gap politics; and fem- 
inist and leftist economists, 
seeking to salvage a humane 
economic policy out of the 
recent onslaught of budget 
cuts in social services. 

For millions of women and 
children in the United 

States, however, there is 
nothing new about poverty. 


On the afternoon prior 
to the workshop, ''The Im- 
poverishment of Women: 
Strategies for Economic 
Justice'', Marion Zimmer 
Bradley, a well-known 
science fiction writer, 
made the claim that the 
recent emergence of women 
in the Western societies 
may be the most important 
cultural change since the 
collapse of the theocracies 
at the end of the Middle 
Ages. How can this accurate assessment of the tre- 
mendous power in today's women's movement be recon- 
ciled with the chilling fact that during this same 
decade of the "new enlightenment", the number of 
women in poverty has taken a dramatic upswing? 
While it is true that the job market has opened to 
women, studies show that 80 percent of the women in 
the work force are employed in only 20 of the 427 
job categories listed by the Labor Department. 
These facts led Diana Pearce, feminist writer, to 
observe that women ''are as occupationally segrega- 
ted today as they were at the end of the Victorian 
ica 


Ellen Green. 


Contradictions such as these show that there are 
two sides to the "feminization of poverty". On the 
one hand, there is a movement for change in current 
social policy in growing response to this issue 
from women's groups, church and citizen's organiza- 
tions, and labor unions targeting justice in the 
workplace as a women's issue for the 80s. On the 
other hand, there is the stark reality that two out 
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Members of the panel on Women at Work: 
Sin Yee Poon, Allison Brown, Juanita Tingle, and 


of every three poor adults in the U.S. are women (and 
this is projected to increase). These two aspects of 
the issue were juxtaposed in the one-day conference, 
designed to raise awareness of the problem and to ex- 
plore the religious and cultural assumptions which 
negatively affect women, and especially women in po- 
verty. 


Women at Work 


The workshop was centered around stories told by 
women in poverty and women who work in traditionally 
low-wage occupations. Women's roles in society, it 
seems, do not often match the images we receive from 
mass media and cultural stereotypes. 


Women who work in canneries, for example, receive 
unusually high wages, according to Juanita Tingle, a 
member of the Cannery Workers of America and the Stock-- 
ton Central Valley Labor Coalition. But she added, 
"you have to remember 
that sometimes you only 
work six weeks out of the 
year."' When the women do 
work, the cannery, like 
so many women's jobs, is 
exhausting and dehumaniz- 
ing. ''The women on the 
conveyor belts spend a 
Fuld: shickt, cash t et OmeleZ 
hours, moving only their 
hands and their heads," 
said Tingle. "I work 
quality control. One day 
I noticed that someone 
had made a mistake and 
sent tomatoes down the 
belt with peaches. I 
watched the belt workers 
stand there and put the 
tomatoes right into the 
cans with the peaches. 
They were hypnotized." 


(Eee: wa) 


Photo by Doug Buekwatld. 


Women in the modern office do not fare much better. 
Allison Brown, member of the Office and Professional 
Employees Union, Local 29, said that "office work in 
places like banks, insurance companies, and large cor- 
porations continues to be divided by specialization. 
This means that more workers are spending the entire 
day doing the same repetitive task over and over again. 
Computers compound the problem by making productivity 
easier to monitor, according to Brown, thus introduc- 
ing work quotas as a means to speed work and force 
women to compete with each other. 


Throughout the day, the theme ''Thank God for the 
union'' was repeated by panelists and members of the 
audience. The union means more than just higher 
wages for a women. It means the difference between 
keeping or losing her job before and after the birth 
of a child, it means health care for the family (a 
crucial item, since most single parents are women) , 


and it can serve as some protection against sexual 
harassment and discrimination. 


Fruits of American Prejudice 


by Ron Stief 


Though women's wages still average about 60% of 
a man's wages for comparable work, some unions are 
working to reverse this institutionalized income 
disparity. Prudence Slaathaug, member of the AFSCME 
District 27, spoke of some of the recent gains legis- 
lation and civil suits have made toward establishing 
income equality for women. The idea of equal pay 
for equal work sounds only fair, yet it faces stiff 
opposition at almost all employment levels. ''Re- 
gardless of how sensible this may sound," said 
Slatthaug, "we still live in a society that doesn't 
see anything wrong with the fact that a male care- 
taker of a dog pound earns a higher wage than a wo- 
man who works at a day care center for children." 


penny to penny. You know before you go in that at 
the checkout line you will have to encounter the 
inevitable sneers from people who think you are out 
cheating the system.'' People are suspicious, even 
though the average food stamp allotment per meal, 
per person, is 4/7 cents. 


Older women can plan. on spending their last years 
in similar situations. "More than one-fifth of all 
women over 60 are poor, and many more are near poor," 
said Donna Ambrogi, member of the Older Women's 
League. Many longtime homemakers who lose a spouse 
through death or divorce are left with virtually no 
financial protection. To maintain the previously 
held lifestyle is usually out of the question. More 
often, the only concern is to survive economically 
as retirement pensions, medical insurance, and other 
supports are suddenly cut-off 


For many women, the struggle to earn a living 
wage is the primary justice issue. Sin Yee Poon, 
a service representative for the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers of America, Local 2, drew exclamations 
of disbelief from the audience when she said that 
hotel maids are only paid 
three dollars to clean a 
room which rents for $80 
to $139 per night. These 
facts back Census Bureau 
statistics for 1981 which 
show that over half of 
the households headed by 
minority women were liv- 
ing below the poverty 
Hawiele%s 


Since women's work in the home is not counted as 
work, homemakers are not 
considered as contributors 
to the gross national pro- 
duct. Consequently, they 
have no entitlements like 
retirement pensions avail- 
able to them. There may 
come a day when women can 
get pay and entitlements 
for this work. For the 
moment, however, women who 
work at home have no re- 
tirement resources other 
than the limited funding 
available through social 
Se@Curi Uy. 


Women and 
Welfare 


Ninety-three percent 
of all welfare recipients 
are women and children. 
Eighty percent of all 
food stamp recipients are 
single mothers, children, 
and the elderly. Alice 
Denny, a single AFDC mother and member of the Women's 
Economic Agenda Project (which is traveling around 
the country in an effort to link women's issues with 
the 1984 elections) revealed the dark underside of 
American attitudes toward poverty. 


Photo by Doug Buckwald. 


Policy and the 
Humanities 


The workshop was concern- 
ed with the particular con- 
tribution of the humanities to understanding the pol- 
icy questions associated with justice and equality 
for women. Rather than limiting the definition of 
the humanities to particular fields of study, the 
workshop showed that the humanities emerge from the 
cultural roots of society through the telling of 
life stories. 


Dr. Karen Lebacgqz, Executive Committee member at 
the Center, speaks on the contrtbuttion of the 
humantttes to justice and equaltty tssues. 


"T was scheduled to speak to a state committee in 
Sacramento one morning," said Denny. '"'Some legisla- 
tors were holding a hearing to determine whether the 
food stamp allotments were too high. As I was writ- 
ing out my presentation the night before, I broke 
down and cried. It made me so angry. Here I was, 
getting ready to travel all the way to Sacramento, 


Dr. Karen Lebacqz, Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Pacific School of Religion, laid much of the 
groundwork for this model of exploration of the hu- 
manities in a morning presentation entitled, 'Reli- 


to tell them something they should have realized on 
their own: that $120 dollars a month for food was 
not enough for me and my children." 


Once the food stamps are in hand, the insensiti- 
vity persists. "You spend all day looking for a 
job," said Denny,\"'and you stop at the store on the 
way home to pick up some beans, bread, powdered 
milk--you only get the staples when you live from 
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gious and Ethical Assumptions that Affect Our Think- 
ing about Women and Poverty.'’ While producing exam- 
ples from the biblical and theological traditions 

of Judeo-Christian heritage about some of the reli- 
gious roots of cultural attitudes toward women, she 
gave an extensive critique of some of the normative 
standards that modern culture applies to working 
women. Precious few of these standards, we were 
told, are particularly helpful for women's quest 

for fair and equal treatment. 


continued on page 14 


Capitalist Ideology and 


On May 21, a team of United States Catholic 
Bishops will meet in Berkeley, California, for 
two days of hearings on church social teaching 
and the American economy. The hearings are part 
of the preparation of a new pastoral letter the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops hopes to 
issue in the spring of 1985 on moral dimensions 
of the American economy. 


Originally the letter was designed as a pastor- 
al on capitalism to parallel an earlier letter 
(1980) on Marxism, which has gone largely unnoticed. 
The letter now appears to have been reconceived as 
a treatment of four current issues in the American 
economy: employment generation, adequate income 
for the poor, international trade, and economic plan- 
ning. The title of the pastoral, which has been re- 
worded to fit the new design, is ''Church Social 
Teaching and the American Economy." 


In a progress report to the National Conference 
of Catholic Bishops (NCCB) last November, NCCB 
drafting committee chairperson Archbishop Rembert 
Weakland, OSB, of Milwaukee, reported that the draft- 
ing committee, in an effort to narrow the scope of 
its charge, had decided to move away from the pro- 
posed topic of capitalism toward a social issues 
analysis. "One pole of our theme,'! Weakland said in 
his report, "is thus more accurately described as 
capitalism as it exists in our own American society, 
and, in a limited way, its impact on an interdepen- 
dent world." 


Archbishop Weakland gave three reasons for the 
new direction of the pastoral. First, the commit- 
tee did not wish to address capitalism and social 
issues at atheoretical level as the 1980 letter on 
Marxism had done. Secondly, the committee members 
believed that "there was no simple coherent philo- 
sophical worldview identifiable for the capitalist 
position as there was in the case of Marxism." 
Thirdly, the committee concluded it would be ''impos- 
sible for them to treat all the differing forms of 
capitalism found throughout the world (Japan, West 
Germany, France, Brazil, for example).'' Thus, it 
decided to do an analysis of national issues, fol- 
lowing a recommendation of the late Pope Paul VI 
that in the absence of universal solutions, nation- 
al and local social analyses and action programs 
ought to be undertaken. 


The Social Issues Approach 


The committee's choice to address American capi- 
talism in general may be less important, however, 
than the parallel decision to organize the pastoral 
around four contemporary issues. There is a high 
probability that, by focusing on pressing economic 
questions, the pastoral letter will be unable to 
address the ethical difficulties of American capital- 
ism in any serious way. Rather, it will become mir- 
ed in the complexities of alternative policy forma- 
tion and will never reach the high ground of ethical 
analysis of capitalism in America. The fact that 
the revised title for the letter speaks of the Amer- 
ican economy, not American capitalism, is worth not- 
ing. 
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It is difficult to say what has led to the switch 
in focus from capitalism to economic issues. There 
is widespread conjecture that the bishops are more 
uneasy about this letter than about last year's pas- 
toral on peace in a nuclear age. The potential con- 
troversy over such a letter is almost certain to 
touch a raw nerve in all sectors of American life. 

A social issues approach promises to diffuse discon- 
tent by being a far less critical and authoritative 
document. Like party platforms and the reports from 
ideologically-based think tanks, its recommendations 
would be controvertible, with its data open to chal- 
lenge and its policies subject to revision by pru- 
dential, political judgment. Thus, the bishops may 
articulate their own morally founded judgments in 
such a tentative way that major dissension will be 
avoided. 


A second and more positive concern likely to mo- 
tivate the use of a social issues approach is its 
political effectiveness. Once their views are voiced 
on employment, welfare, trade and economic planning, 
and the long-term strength of the American economy, 
the bishops will be able to enter the debate on na- 
tional economic policy on its own terms. By adopting 
the social issues approach, the U.S. Bishops Confer- 
ence will take up the debate on the social effects 
of American capitalism in the pragmatic, non-ideo- 
logical terms which are characteristically American. 
The danger of such an approach is that it already 
assumes a methodology in step with the ideological 
march of capitalism, which typically denies its own 
ideological nature and diverts criticism by turning 
critics' attention instead to distinct social prob- 
lems that can be "solved"! within the capitalist 
framework. 


By adopting the issues approach, the bishops and 
the American people will lose the chance to cut the 
Gordian knot which ties these issues together; name- 
ly, capitalist ideology. By affirming the autonomous 
nature of economic activity, capitalist ideology makes 
economic life largely resistant to moral criticism. 

At the extreme, it may, like Jeremy Bentham, oppose 
the religious impulse for moral restraint and compas- 
sion in the name of self-interest. 


Even in the more tempered forms of capitalism we 
have known in recent decades, the very moral premises 
of the ideology tend over time to be a corrosive, 
eating away support for moral restraints on the mar- 
ket. Individualism will only tolerate progressive 
taxation for so long before it reclaims wealth for 
the wealthy. A competitive mentality may always be 
counted on to diminish all traces of social control 
and compassion. A meritocracy will not long agree 
to welfare demands which undercut its own incentives 
Gi.e., measures of superiority). Thus, capitalist 
ideology tends to make all gains for the poor and 
marginal perpetually insecure. It is the primary 
source of instability in the effort to elicit moral 
responsibility from the market. 


In settling for a pastoral that can address pro- 
grams and policies, the NCCB drafting committee may, 
therefore, allow the religious moral challenge of 
contemporary capitalism to go unanswered. In a well- 


the Need for Vision 


known definition of religion, anthropologist Clifford 
Geertz wrote, "a religion is: (1) a system of sym- 
bols which acts to (2) establish powerful, pervasive, 
and long-lasting moods and motivations in men by (3) 
formulating conceptions of a general order of exis- 
tence. and (4) clothing these conceptions with such 

an aura of factuality that (5) the moods and moti- 
vations seem uniquely realistic.'' On Geertz's terms, 
capitalism may appropriately be considered as a sur- 
rogate religion. For its symbols--individualism, 
material acquisition, the market, self-interest, com- 
petition, "the invisible hand", etc.--certainly give 
rise to perduring moods and motivations which are 
seen to be "uniquely realistic.'"' Accordingly, capi- 
talist ideology is not just a moral challenge to 
Catholic Christianity; it is a religious challenge 
as well. 


Practical Atheism? 


Economist Albert O. Hirschman, in his book The 
Passions and the Interests, has shown how early cap- 
italism saw itself as a moral alternative to the de- 
structive fervor of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century religious wars. The early proponents of cap- 
italism saw competitive commerce, Hirschman shows, 
as a peaceful way to harness human ambition. In one 
respect, then, capitalism provided a moral antidote 
to the excesses of religious zeal. This historical 
development, like most others, however, hase tse ron 
ic side. Hirschman, for example, fails to note how 
this destructive energy, once channeled into the mar- 
ketplace, produced a renewed devastation of its own. 


Some of the early apologetes of capitalism were 
less sanquine about the peaceful potentialities of 
market competition. They continued to project the 
image of war onto the market and to see the activi- 
ties of commerce and politics as endless combat. 
Thomas Hobbes is the patron of this group. For him 
and for his successors, economic activity provided 
the metaphor for the whole of life, consisting almost 
entirely of a ceaseless quest for advantage. This 
school consciously rejected moral constraints on ac- 
quisitive conduct, and it saw Christian religion as 
a displacement of energies better spent in the pur- 
SULEE Kone joueiaveheS suimeerteSe ss 


Sheldon Wolin, the dean of American political 
theorists, has written that liberal capitalism's 
pursuit of material security has turned on its head 
the Augustinian understanding of the heart's restless- 
ness as a natural orientation to God. The religious 
quest was converted by capitalism into a search for 
gain. Trust in God was transformed into reliance on 
material prosperity, In addition, the anxious quest 
for more and more (pleonexia), which Saint Paul called 
the root of all evil, was set free from moral criti- 
cism; according to capitalist theory, that very an- 
xiety is the engine of material progress (i.e., secu- 
lar salvation). 


This reading of the origins of capitalist econo- 
mics suggests that, though capitalism only occasion- 
ally, as with Bentham, makes a pretense to ideolog- 
ical atheism, its ideology is potentially a fertile 
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by Dr. Drew Christiansen, S.J. 


source of practical atheism. Some bishops touched on 
this problem in earlier discussions when they espres- 
sed their hopes that the pastoral would deal with the 
moral disorders of materialism and consumerism. Ma- 
terialism and consumerism, however, are the symptoms. 
The real problem is an ideology which idealizes the 
individual struggle for advantage. It is at this 
point that capitalism represents a challenge to Catho- 
lic social teaching. It is at this point, whatever 
particular problems demand responses, that the NCCB 
ought to take its moral stand. 


The Need for Vision 


Catholicism has its own vision of socio-economic 
life. Its most recent formulation is found in 
Gaudium et Spes, Vatican II's document on the Church 
in the Modern World. Its economic ethic is based 
on a religious vision of the unity of human kind. 
Reasoning from the unity of the human family under 
God, the Council argued for the equality Our alll joeie= 
sons in society and for the correction of inequality. 
The unity of the human race also served as the basis 
for the affirmation of the common ownership of the 
earth's resources and for injunctions that everyone 
ought to be included in a common quality of slaites 
In this view, private property is linked to the 
defense of human dignity, but only insofar as it 
leads to material sufficiency. Beyond sufficiency, 
the use and distribution of all resources entails 
social responsibility to the poor and marginalized, 
so that they may share in the human flourishing made 
possible by material wealth. 


The risk Archbishop Weakland and his fellow com- 
mittee members take in concentrating on particular 
problem areas, such as employment or welfare policy, 
is that the religious vision which is central to 
Catholic social teaching will have its light eclips- 
ed by the complications of public policy debated. 
Any discussion of the moral dimensions of the Ameri- 
can economy must begin by focusing on the worldview 
of capitalism which stands at the very foundation 
of the social evils associated with it. Only 
though understanding that worldview and proclaiming 
the gospel alternative to it will a Catholics ne. 
sponse to American capitalism be rightly begun. 


Increasingly, ethicists and moral philosophers 
have come to recognize that moral principles cannot 
stand alone. They grow out of religious visions of 
human life, from roles, practices, and ways of liv- 
ing. If that is true, then a piecemeal treatment 
of the American economy will be a futile undertaking, 
for we will be invited to look at the ill consequen- 
ces of economic activity but not at the belief sy- 
stems and practices which lead to social injustice. 
Pope Paul VI had a better idea when he criticized, 
"a system...which considers profit the key motive 
for economic progress, competition the supreme law 
of economics, and private ownership of the means of 
production as an absolute right that has no limits 

Pee Catholwve social’ teaching of the last ss0 years 
leads clearly toward just such a critique of capi- 
talist ideology. It is the Bishops" challenge to 
spell that out for the United States today. | 
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~ - dies, and tax loopholes were expanded. Invest- 3 
CC ) MIC Justice ment tax credits were broadened, and !'safe harbor 
n leasing provisions enacted to help troubled companies 


cash in on unused tax credits. 


Fiscal problems relate to the nation's specific spend- 


ing priorities and to the fairness of revenue-raising, Supply-side economists argue that COTO nica 
not to the general size of the budget or personal in- are too high, yet taxes on capital me 7 g 
come tax. comes, and corporate profits have been declining 
steadily for over 20 years. Corporate taxes as a 
For the most part, working class Americans supply percentage of federal tax revenues have neta an 
the cash for increased ''supply-side'' subsidies to nificantly from the time of Franklin D. ooseve é L 
Big Business. Since 1954, the share of the tax bur- rather than increasing, as corporate promotion ma : 
den that has fallen on working class and middle class ials would have us believe. Receipts from COS 
Americans has grown substantially. Public revenues taxes represent a smaller and smaller DS Ne eke ee 
increasingly come from the working class and middle all tax revenues. In 1944, corporate income taxe 
class share of the tax burden. This money, under the contributed 33.6% of federal revenues, When Carter 
Stockman social cuts, will no longer be used for left office in 1980, the percentage was as low as a 
school lunches, unemployment benefits, Medicaid, aid 12.5%. Under Reagan, this percentage was cut in half;,; 
to education, training for jobs, social services, or by 1983, the corporate tax rate accounted for only 
social security. For working class people, real in- 6.6% of federal revenues. Under Reagan, corporate 
come after taxes will be lower, local taxes will be taxes have been effectively abolished. pico tee to 
higher (to compensate for federal cuts), and the de- a recent study by the Library of Congress, the pre- 
struction of health and safety legislation will lead sent set of tax rules is not much pated 2a from the 
to more dangerous working environments. Yet there effects of having no corporate tax at all. 
is another, hidden side to the Reaganomics tax changes 
that is even more dangerous and unfair. State subsidies to and profit guarantees for large 


corporataions have increased notably since the Second 
World War. Tax avoidance and tax evasion have become 


j fine arts for many companies who employ thousands of 
3. The Tax Expenditure Program lawyers and accountants in order to manipulate finan- 
I find tt ludicrous to move fullspeed ahead with cial data. Many firms do pay taxes but federal con- 
substdies for Westinghouse and Boeing while at the tracts and subsidies come back to them from the gov- 
same time gutting Head Start and other assistance ernment. Many business school professors and acade- 
to the poor. That's not just econmmeally wrong, mic economists today take the "right" of tax evasion 
but poltttcally foolish. for granted. After all, according to laissez-faire 
Congressmember Jack Kemp theory, ''excessive'" rates of direct taxation are 
"counter-productive" for business. The result is 
Fiscal policy also influences and determines the not just an increase in tax evasion but the creation 
investment policies and industrial policies of the of an entire industry dedicated to it. This indus- 
nation through "tax expenditures." This aspect of try contributes to speculation, anarchy in market 
the Reaganomics tax program frequently has been ig- decisions, andincreases the fiscal problems of the 
nored. However, it raises significant normative state. 
ethical and economic questions about the nation's 
fiscal, monetary, and industrial policies. The Amer- Over the last 15 years, the federal government 
ican tax system contains numerous "tax expenditures." has been far too easy on business corporations at 
Contrary to popular opinion, the government does set the very time that international growth and expan- 
investment policies and determine investment direc- sion demanded a much tighter and more comprehensive 
tions. It does not do so in a coherent, modern, ra- policy on investment and taxation. Some corpora- 
tional fashion that benefits American workers. The tions have paid the public back by moving their 
tax code is an intricate system for collecting reve- plants to other countries, engaging in financial 
nues and establishing general investment directions. speculation, and merging games. The recent Inter- 


Unfortunately this aspect of the tax system is not 
easily understood by the American public. Under the 
Reagan budget, income tax dollars from workers will 
go increasingly for larger subsidies to natural gas 
companies, oil companies, the Pentagon, tobacco and 
agri-business interest, and defense contractors like 
Lockheed, Northrop, McDonnell-Douglas, Rockwell, and 
Boeing. 


The 1981 Reaganomics tax program represents the 
most complete and sweeping revision of the American 
tax code ever undertaken. In addition to the enor- 
mous tax benefits granted to the wealthy through 
reductions in personal income tax rates, the Reagan- 
omics program cut corporate income tax rates consid- 
erably, lowered capital gains taxes and significantly 
Slashed capital depreciation schedules. It almost 
completely abolished the inheritance tax, the only 
American tax that even pretends to touch wealth. 
Estate and gift taxes--light to begin with--were al- 
most eliminated. All types of tax shelters, subsi- 
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national Monetary Fund Survey shows that Great Bri- 
tain and the United States rank first and second in 
providing the most generous tax subsidies for new 
business investment. Japan and West Germany--the 
two countries that have led all industrial nations 
in growth--are at the bottom of the list in provid- 
ing subsidies to business. As long as government 
makes it known that it can be tapped for all kinds 
of subsidies, some corporations will devote inordin- 
ate amounts of time and resources playing the system 
for gains and profits without increasing producti- 
vity or providing jobs. Eliminate the generous sub- 
Sidies and most businesses will be forced to return 
to their primary purpose: the analysis of actual 
markets, the production of real goods and services, 
the employment of workers. 


Budget Director David Stockman--anticipating the 
liberal response to the Reaganomics social cuts at- 
tacking the weak and powerless--had proclaimed that 
the administration was "interested in curtailing 
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weak claims rather than weak clients."" The first 
set of Reaganomics budget cuts attacked social pro- 
grams, the weak clients with strong claims. The se- 
cond round of proposed Reaganomics budget cuts--what 
Stockman called "Chapter II''--was supposed to close 
tax loopholes andattack the strong clients with weak 
claims. Stockman hoped the cuts would satisty lib- 
eral critics disturbed by the unfairness of the cuts 
in social programs. Chapter II, as introduced in 
the spring of 1981, would have eliminated 0il-deple- 
tion allowances, attacked tax-exempt industrial de- 
velopment bonds, instituted user fees for owners of 
private airplanes and barges, and established ceil- 
ings on home mortgages, which Stockman called a "man- 
sion cap." 


Total savings would have been over $20 billion. 


Stockman was proud of the proposal and felt it was 


a measure both liberals and conservatives could 
support. Two weeks later, Reagan rejected the "tax 
expenditure savings.'' Within the week, Stockman 


was told by the President to come up with additional 
cuts in social programs. 


At this point, Reagan faced a serious problem. 
The tax cuts had destroyed the revenue base of the 
federal government and his promised expansion of the 
military budget had increased government expenditures 
significantly; there was no way he could balance 
the budget. 


In the end, Reagan recalled another key component 
of his philosophy. According to this philosophy, 
transfer payments to the poor redistribute income 
and destroy their incentives to work. Since the re- 
distribution of income is not a proper undertaking 
of the federal government, it only made sense to con- 
tinue to cut the benefits of the poor while increas- 
ing those of the rich. Stockman was called back to 
the White House and informed that the President still 
intended to balance the budget by cutting social ex- 
penditures as deeply and completely as possible. The 
Reaganomics attack on transfer programs continued in 
high gear. 


4. The Issue of Fairness 


People want just taxes more than they want lower 
TAXES. 
Will Rogers 


The final results of the Reaganomics tax policy 
speak louder than rhetoric. The following statistics 
provide enough evidence to undermine Reagan's promise 
that his economic policies would cut taxes equitably 
and would provide incentives for new investments lead- 
ing to more jobs. 


The Kemp-Roth supply-side tax cuts are heavily 
weighted in favor of. the upper income tax brackets. 
They represent a net transfer of income from the bot- 
tom to the top sector of the American economy. Ac- 
cording to the Congressional Budget Office, indivi- 
duals with incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 saved 
about $69 in personal income taxes due to the supp ly- 
side tax cut. A family with an income of $10,000 
saved about $120. At the same time, a corporate ex- 
ecutive earning over $80,000 saved $15,250: more 
than most Americans earn annually. Executives earn- 
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ing over $200,000 a year received tax reductions of 
more than $58,000. The Joint Congressional Committee 
on Taxation admits that 35% of the individual tax 
cuts went to the 5.6% wealthiest taxpayers, ''those 
with incomes over $50,000 a year.'' The committee 

also noted that 'the 41 percent of all tax filers 
making less than $15,000 a year received only 8.5 
percent of the new tax benefits." 


The Wall Street economic consulting firm of A. 
Gary Schilling and Company examined the overall im- 
pact of the Reaganomics budget and tax cuts program. 
They found that, "for the 32 percent of American 
households with incomes below $11,000, there was a 
loss of $8 billion; for the 30.8 percent earning 
between $11,500 and $22,900, a loss of $10.8 billion; 
for the 30.7 percent between $22,900 and $47,800, a 
marginal gain of $0.6 billion; and for the 6.5 per- 
cent of all households making over $47,000, a wind- 
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The ''tax relief’ money provided to people in the 
upper income tax brackets was not used for new sav- 
ings or investments, and did not act as an incentive 
for increased productivity. Instead, it was spent 
on luxury items. This conclusion is based on both 
sales figures and an enormous amount of evidence 
that shows most Americans use tax return money to 
buy gifts, repair homes, or make major purchases of 
durable goods. The actual way tax relief money is 
used in our society suggests the enormous discrep- 
ancies in wealth and privilege, benefits and burdens 
that the Reagan program supports by giving large 
and unwarranted tax cuts to the wealthy. The pro- 
gram of Reaganomics destroys social programs for 
people in need, in order to encourage luxury commo- 
dity consumption and human greed: a dangerous pre- 
cedent for economic policy. 


In order to boost investment and savings, Rea- 
ganomics instituted a new schedule for accelerated 
depreciation on capital expenditures. Yet acceler- 
ated depreciation is simply another name for a sup- 
ply-side tax cut. Small businesses and community 
facilities are destroyed and replaced by banks and 
financial centers. The Reagan plan will encourage 
what the nation needs least: more suburban shopping 
centers and banks, less industrial factories and 
small businesses. 


The revenue losses from the new Reaganomics tax 
policies are almost incalculable. Over $750 billion 
will be lost in tax revenues through 1985 under the 
Reagan plan. This total is greater than the entire 
federal budget for 1982. Hobart Rowan, economics 
columnist, called the Economic Recovery Act, "the 
biggest tax giveaway in history.'' The supply-side 
tax cuts of Reaganomics, as Stockman pointed out, 
are nothing more than a fig-leaf to cover the redis- 
tribution of income and wealth from working class 
people stomcthe aauch- 


Despite any claims to the contrary, 
omics tax program is clearly unfair in 
three ways. First, even if it were an equal per- 
centage reduction in everyone's income tax, it would 
still give a greater percentage increase in after- 
tax income to the rich. An equal "across-the-board" 
tax cut or a "flat tax'' is always regressive. There 
is no faimmess or equity in a tax policy that treats 
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at least 
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Tax Fairness 


enormously unequal incomes equally. The heart of a 
progressive income tax is based on higher income 
earners paying a higher percentage and fairer share, 
based on ability to pay. 


Second, almost all ''tax reform'' policies, in the 
issue of fairness, raise standard deductions and ex- 
emptions. The Reaganomics program, by its failure 
to raise personal exemptions and standard deductions, 
was effectively promoting an automatic tax increase 
for poor people. Reaganomics included the indexing 
of future taxes to the rate of inflation to minimize 
the tax burdens of those affected by "bracket creep" 
--a phenomenon that supposedly hurts the upper- 
classes and the rich as inflation pushes them into 
higher brackets. The serious ethical issue of brac- 
ket creep, however, is its effect on people at the 
bottom of the tax structure. Just as the minimum 
wage is the poor person's union, so the standard de- 
duction is the poor person's only "tax loophole." 
The failure of Reaganomics to increase primary exemp- 
tions and standard deductions means that in a time 
of inflation a decreasing fraction of basic income 
is free from tax. For the poor person, this means a 
a tax increase. ''Bracket creep'' does not hurt peo- 
ple at the top of the tax structure; it hurts peo- 
ple at the bottom. 


Third, the Reaganomics program is unfair because 
its specific changes in tax rates are explicitly 
more generous to the very rich. It would be easy 
to cut income taxes for lower income groups and to 
relax other taxes that fall most heavily on lower 
and middle income taxpayers. Reaganomics has cho- 
sen, instead, to lower or relax the taxes of the 
rich and upper income groups. There is no justice 
in this attack on the modestly progressive nature 
of the American income tax system. 


5. Conclusion 


The test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who have too much-- 
tt ts whether we privide enough for those who have 
too itttle. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


By the summer of 1982, it was widely recognized, 
as reflected in public opinion surveys, that the 
policies of Reaganomics favored the well-to-do. 
Reaganomics argued that transfer programs distri- 
bute income to the poor and destroy work incentives 
in the process. It then proceeded to redistribute 
income to the rich, claiming this would increase 
work incentives. Apparently the primary difference 
between the rich and the poor is that money makes 
the rich work harder while making the poor lazy. 
Within the Reagnomics program, theory consistently 
serves self-interest. The tax policy philosophy of 
Reaganomics is nothing more than a convenient mar- 
riage of interest and ideology. Ideas are used to 
serve privileged interests, creating the greatest 
redistribution of income in American history. 


The social cuts of Reaganomics did not and could 
not solve the budget problems because the policies 
failed to confront the biggest entitlements of all: 
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tax subsidies for corporations, tax cuts for the 
rich, tax loopholes, and the enormous subsidies to 
industry for expensive military weapons systems. 

Far from being fair, Reaganomics led to a complete- 
ly unequal sharing of national sacrifices and bur- 
dens. By the end of 1983 even many conservatives 
were complaining that Reaganomics had shoved the 
burdens of the economy onto the backs of the poor. 
What they failed to understand, or perhaps could not 
admit, is that attacking the indigent poor and the 
standard of living of the working class is precisely 
the intent and purpose of the Reaganomics tax cuts. 
Injustice and unfairness are the heart, not the ac- 
cident, of Reaganomics. 


Michael McKale ts a doctoral student at the 
Graduate Theological Unton in the area of 
Religion and Soctety. The material in thts 
article ts condensed from McKale's doctoral 
thests on the economic effects of the Reagan 
administration's taxatton policy. 


Policy and the Humanities 


"When a woman applies for work," said Dr. Lebacqz 
"she can expect to hear a number of things."' She 
may hear, for example, that "she's too pretty; 
she'll distract all the men in the office" or "We 
can't hire a single woman. She would cause trouble 
for the married men and jealousy for their wives." 
To show that women are always assumed to be the 
"guilty" party, she pointed out that no one ever 
asks "why the men, who apparentily aren't capable of 
controlling themselves at their workplace", are 
not the people who should be denied jobs. 


Many of the points raised by Dr. Lebacqz-- 
that there are strong cultural assumptions in the 
Bible which lead churches to look at women as evil 
or incapable, that society in general encourages 
attitudes toward women which place them at a se- 
vere disadvantage in almost everything a woman tries 
to do, that the policy of social institutions 
reflects these attitudes across the board--were 
confirmed by a feelings/sharing session following 
her remarks. Women were able to share their in- 
Sights that what they were told to expect from 
society was not what society had in store. How 
many women, for example, were honestly told about 
the treacherous nature of divorce? Who could have 
expected that society would condone the irrespon- 
Sibility of a man's lack of financial and emotional 
commitment to his children after divorce? Who 
could have expected that society would scorn a 
woman following her divorce, judging that the mar- 
riage failure was somehow "her fault''? 


For those at the workshop aware of the imp lica- 
tions of this material for policy formation, a bet- 
ter understanding was gleaned of the tangled com- 
plexity of issues involving women in poverty. 
Sexism and other cultural attitudes which work 
against women are definite factors which ought to 
inform the depth and range of any policy sugges- 
tions. A broader perspective must be gathered from 
the stories of our culture before the formation of 
social policy can even be discussed--if policies 


jare to be honestly proposed as true alternatives-- 
instead of patch-up measure which do nothing to 
challenge the root causes of poverty as it affects 
women. The workshop made clear that the statement 
made by a 1980 National Advisory Committee on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity--"The feminization of poverty 

has become one of the most compelling social factors 
of the decade.''--is true on a number of levels that 
have yet to be explored by most policy analysts. 


Photo by Doug Buckwald. 


Ron Sttef, author of this article, converses wtth 
the Rev. John Moyer and Dr. Sydney Thomsen Brown 
of the Northern California Interfatth Counetl on 
Economie Justice and Work. 


By the end of the workshop, it was evident that 
no one issue would, by itself, be the deciding fac- 
tor in the effort to reverse the trend toward the 
feminization of poverty. In the last session of the 
day, participants were encouraged to meet with repre- 
sentatives of community organizations which work on 
the specific concerns raised throughout the workshop. 
Entitled ''Make Your Own Move'', the session affirmed 
that no one can conquer systemic poverty alone: 
bonding, sharing, and organizing are the keys to 
empowering women to face the issues with strength 
and support. For all participants, both women and 
men, the workshop was an experience summarized by 
Ruth Duba in her closing: a chance for all to move 
forward with ''the militant action of the Holy Spirit." 


All quotations, where not attributed, and all sta- 
tistical information for this article came from 
Poverty in the Amertcan Dream--Women_and Children 
First, by Karin Stallard, Barbara Erenreich, and 
Holly Sklar, a pamphlet produced by the Institute 
for New Communicattons, 858 Broadway, Room 2019, 
New York, NY, 10003. 


Ron Sttef ts working as the Outreach Coordinator 
at the Center for Ethics and Soctal Poltcy while 
on a one-year leave from Pactfie School of Rel- 
tgton. Ron has been instrumental in organtztng 
the Justice and Equaltty project. Currently in 
Nicaragua as part\of Witness for Peace group, he 
wtll share his expertences in the fall edition 
of the Ethtes and Poltcy. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE RELATIONAL SELF: Ethics & Therapy from a 
Black Church Perspective, Archte Smith, Jr., 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1982). 


by Dr. Stephen Breck Reid 


The Relational Self has changed the terrain of 
ethics, pastoral care and counseling, as well as 
the theology of the black church in the United 
Statesa lt lds botheanmintroduction sto: ticmtuneony, 
and theology of pastoral care and a practical 
guidebook to the everyday intricacies of pastoral 
care in the United States. The Relational Self 
is an accessible book with a solid theoretical 
foundation, and thus is of value to the seminar- 
ian, pastoral counselor, ethicist, and advanced 
social theorist. i 


The book has three major dimensions. It is 

a model of interdisciplinary pastoral theology. 
Smith reveals that the theological task is more 
than the interpretation of scripture and the 
recounting of church tradition. It is also the 
fruitful blend of sociology and social analysis 
with philosophy, ethical theory, and pastoral 
care. 


A second dimension of the book is the implicit 
critique of pastoral care in the United States 
today. Smith argues that there are three domi- 
nant diagnostic paradigms. The first paradigm 
maintains that stress or mental illness is the 
problem of the client. This fosters individual- 
istic therapy and personal transformation. The 
second paradigm maintains that society is the 
root of mental illness or stress in related epi- 
sodes. The focus is social transformation. 

Smith maintains that the relational model, which 
takes seriously personal as well as social trans- 
formation, is the appropriate paradigm. This 
relational model is found in the intersection of 
ethics and therapy. 


The third major dimension of the book illus- 
trates a new current in black theology. Smith 
provides an opening for dialogue between the 
black church in the United States and the Third 
World church. Using the relational model of 
George Herbert Mead, Smith was able both to ''de- 
legitimize'' the dominance of the Euro-American 
perspective in pastoral theology and to move 
away from black theology as the theology. As a 
result, The Relational Self provides valuable 
insights for people of all ethnic, cultural, 
and professional backgrounds. 


Dr. Archie Smith, Jr., Professor of Pastoral 
Psychology and Counseling at Pacifie School 
of Religion, ts a past board member and close 
assoctate of CESP. Dr. Stephen Breck Reid, 
who reviewed The Relattonal Self, is Asststant 
Professor of Hebrew Seriptures and Btblical 
Theology at PSR. 


Publications Available Staff 


Drew Christiansen, Director 

Harlan Stelmach, Executive Director 

Shawn Van Dyke, "Ethics and Policy" Editor 
Ron Stief, Outreach Coordinator 

Paulette Lloyd, Outreach Assistant 

David Hansen, Office Manager 

Herbert Tomasek, Staff Assistant 

Debbie White, Staff Assistant 


Ethics in the Corporate Process (1974) $2.00 
"Ethics §& Policy" (three times a year) Free to 
members. Inquire about back issues. 

New Views on Nuclear Arms (1983) $2.00 

The Cry of the Environment: Rebuilding the 
Christian Creation Tradition, eds. Dr. 
Philip Joranson and Ken Butigan (scheduled 
for release in September, 1984) 

Occasional Papers, $5.00 each 


Papers by the presenters in the 10th Anni- Bxecuti ye Comat. 


versary Lectures, 1984 (six-part series) Edwin M. Epstein, Chair 
Institutionalizing Corporate Responsibility, Claude Welch (on leave) 
1978 (five-part series) Eldon Ernst (acting) 
CESP Monthly Calendar (monthly newsletter listing Karen Lebacqz 
Center special events and statue of projects) Fred Twining 
Ron Stie£ 


Drew Christiansen (ex-officio) 
Harlan Stelmach (ex-officio) 
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BUY SIERRA DESIGNS — BIG SALE JAN. 25 - FEB. 3 


Plant Closure Averted, 10% of Sale Goes to Worker Co-Operative 


No, the Center is not taking 
out advertising in the Newsletter, 
But it is helping to publicize a 
sale which the Oakland-based 
outdoor products company, Sierra 
Designs, 1s) Holding as part of a 
recently negotiated settlement 
between the management and workers 
to avert) aye plan tosctosing. and 
possibly retain up to seventy jobs 
in the city of Oakland. 


When Sierra Designs announced on 
October 26 Ghat 1t would close -7ts 
sewing and assembly plant in 
Oakland, the workers reached out to 
a number of community groups and 
asked if anything could be done to 
save their jobs. Through tremendous 
effort on the part of the religious 
community, the Plant Closures 
Proqdeciae e new Sierra Designs 
Workers Union, the Oakland City 
Council, two board members of the 
Center’ GfoOnr (Bente s and sO CcraL 
Policy, and a Sierra Designs 
management which worked with all 
groups to explore the options toa 
plant closure, a settlement was 
reached, It included: 

1. The formation of a workers 
cooperative which would take over 
some of the sewing contracts for 
Sierra Designs and seek others. 

ais A huge “sale “at VSrerra 
Designs' four Bay Area stores, from 
which ten percent of the gross from 
the Berkeley store will be given to 
the workers to help them establish 
their new business! 

3. Sierra Designs' funding of 
a feasgwpplary “srudy upy the 
Industrial Cooperative Association 
Which will determine the immediate 
Capitalization needs of the new 
business, among other things. 

4. Sierra Designs' donation of 
Some of Its’ "less expensive 
equipment to the new business and 
Offering the workers first option 
to buy the sewing machines. 


+ 
BE 


The most urgent need for the new 


business is to find a low-cost or 


free building. Anyone who knows of 
some idle church property or other 
Space should contact the Center as 
soon as possible. In the meantime, 
we can buy something at the saleto 
show our support for the workers 
and our appreciation to the manage- 
ment of Sierra Designs which worked 
with “the )/conmnmanitys “to. fand' ia 
solution to its management needs 
which will benefit the entire com- 
munity. The Berkeley store is 
located at 2039 4th St., (corner of 
4th and Addison.) 


CHURCH AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
STEWARDSHIP RETREAT 
ANNOUNCED 


A Létreac: “Reconciliation with 
the Environment -- An Estranged 
Realm of the Spirit" will be 
offered on Saturday, April 13, from 
10am to 5pm. The retreat will be 
peld sat “che* Paci fhicwS ohool. ot 
Religion and is sponsored by the 
Northern California Conference of 
the United Church of Christ. This 
will be an opportunity for both lay 
persons andy ckergy: whom are 
concerned about environmental 
aqestruction ane rtdegqradations to 
study and grow in faith. 


The program aims to explore the 
biblical vision of the environment; 
discuss the dominantly negative 
church: -tradtiesons and von itiunad 
attitudes which devalue nature; 


build awareness of and commitment 


to our fellow creatures of the 
environment; and stimulate a 
reversal of the burgeoning abuse 
and misuse of the environment. 


This project is-the result of <a 
JOancVveltortoby tne center por 
Ethics and Social Policy, the Peace 
and Environmental Convention 
Coals vion; the  NCC-UCC,/ “and ‘BER. 
For brochures and information on 
registration, call the Center. 


GTU CLASS ON JUSTICE 


The Center for Women and 
Religion, together with the Pacific 
School of Religion and the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy, is 
offering the following class spring 
semester at the GTU: 


RS 2309, Issues in Feminist Studies 

The Impoverishment of Women. 
1.5 Units (10 maximum enrollment 
each section) 


Section 1 - Wed. 1-3 (First 


meeting, Feb. 6, CWR House); class 


members for this section will have 
the option to negotiate a different 
day and time for this section at 


the eifars timeeting) Contact: 
Sandee Yarlott, CWR. 548-6772. 
Section 2 - Tues. 2-4 (first 


meeting, Feb. 5, CWR House) 
Contact: Deborah Blake, 843-1581 
or Ron Stief, 848-1674. 


Each section of this class will 
take a different approach to our 
study of women ,m0opoverty, ana 
justice. Section 1 will explore 
issues of the impoverishment of 
women through discussion, stories 
and poetry of women workers from 
around the globe, journal articles, 
and selected readings from books. 
The reflection and discussion will 
be particularly concerned with the 
theology and religious vaiues which 
shape cultural assumptions and 
thinking about women and poverty. 

Section 2 will focus on the 
theories and practice of justice. 
This “sectioniwill ‘explore the 
relationship between competing 
theories of justice (i.e. Rawls, 
Nozick, and utilitarianism) and the 
practice of -justice. in ministry; 
research, and community organiza- 
tion. For a research and writing 
project, the class wild work 
together with the Black, Asian, 
Hispanic, Native American, and 
Caucasian women workers involved in 
the near closure of the Sierra 
Designs sewing plant in Oakland. 
In doing so, the class will test 
the lived experience of these women 
workers against the formal theories 
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of justice  thatwaremcurrentiy 
operative in policy development. 


Both sections of this course are 
an exploration of a new pedagogical 
model. which: is*feminisr in its 
structure, process, and content. 


NEW EAST BAY ASIAN > 
CULTURE CENTER OPENS 


"Ohana" is a Hawaiian word 
meaning family, and is the name of 
a new cultural center/restaurant in 
the East Bay. The center utilizes 
talents from persons of Asian and 
Pacific Island backgrounds such as 
Fidipino., KO eaniewoapanese, 
Chinese, and Pacific Island. 


Ohana.will, be presenting 
educational forums on issues 
related to the local Asian American 
community as well as the global 
COMMUNI Cin; CAGE LS CS wealth e 
encouraged to display their work, 
and cultural activities such as 
drama, music, dance, -calligraphy, 
flower arranging, poetry and food 
preparation will be presented. 


The initial motivation for Ohana 
came from a core group of primarily 
church-related people. The model 
of the Mondragon co-ops in Spain 
servedasimathe inspiration, for 
community-based support, which is 
central to the structure of Ohana. 
Most of the work..isdone by 
volunteers and all profits from the 
restaurant go to the center. 


For those who are interested in 
Ohana, there is a mailing list, and 
a charter membership program. 
Also, the restaurant has great 
prices on Asian and Pacific Island 
foods, with Jazz music on Friday 
and Saturday evenings. Ohana is 
located at 4345 Telegraph Avenue, 
Oakland, CA 94609. Their phone 
number is (415) 658-1868. 


DON’T FORGET THE 
MEMBER APPRECIATION 


DINNER 
Wednesday, January 30 
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CENTER LAUNCHES PROJECT ON 
FAITH AND POLICY 


Catholic Bishops’ Letter on U.S. Economy Subject of Discussion 


"The dignity of the human person, 
realized in community with others, 
is the criterion against which a]l 
aspects of economic life must be 
measured" - From the first draft of 
Bishops' Pastoral Letter on the 
American Economy. 

The Center has launched a major 
project dealing with the Bishops' 
Pastoral Letter on Catholic Social 
Teaching and the U.S. Economy. The 
bishops have specifically asked for 
responses and recommendations 
concerning the letter, and the 
Center has initiated a variety of 
activities designed to meet this 
challenge. The activities include 
seminars, study groups, public 


events, retreats. and publications. © 


The primate eho cUsmew. eee mon 
constituencies in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. 

From: danuanyye 19s sastitoudh 
December, 193 °5:; events are 
Scheduled which include continuing 
reports ston. tines t:brseiioos. and 
Suggestions appropriate to the 
drafting process. In, December, 
Archbishop Weakland of Milwaukee, 
Chair of the. pasitonald sibetter 
drafting committee will be at the 
Center for a full day of events. 

Constituencies which are 
represented in this. project 
Include; 

1. The Religious Community 

2. The Corporate Community 

3. The Labor Community 

4. The Unemployed and 

Impoverished 
Also represented will be: 
1, The Academic Community 
2. The Political/Government 
Community 

3. The Media 

4. The Middle Class 

Financing for this effort is 
Coming from the Oakland Diocese, 
©Orporations such as Pacific Gas 
‘nd Electric and groups like the 
Vesper Society. Additional funding 
has been made available from labor 
3roups, public sector groups and 
representatives of the poor 

‘including foundations). 


The next two events coming up 
LO tat Mew p rogiecium ta ne Iie is 
discussion between top management 
people and the bishops in April; 
and a get together for community 
agencies and labor coalitions with 
disenfranchised peoples, also in 
April. A lecture Series isin the 
works which will include such 
topics as: 

"Third World Economic Issues" 

"Employment" 

"Individual Initiative inthe 
Economic Arena" 

"Power and What Drives an 
Economic System for the 
Creation of Wealth" 

Some of the people involved in 

Chis: “project. include farnitan 
Stelmach, Ron Stief, and Richard 


Spohn from the Center; Keith 
Bridston and Fr. Ray Decker from 


the redigiouss community: > om 
Schubeck and Ed Sunshine from the 
academic community. 

"Faith and Policy" has been the 
central focus of) the .Center tor 
Ethics and Social Policy since it 
was founded ten years ago. The 
Bishops' Pastoral Letter Project is 
a unique opportunity for the Center 
to work as a bridge linking diverse 
communities and interest groups in 
their efforts to achieve social 
JUStLce OW througn, dave vo qaner 
reflection and action. 


DON’T FORGET TO 
REGISTER FOR RETREAT 


Registration, forms ane now 
available at the Center for the 
retreat: Reconciliation with the 
Environment -- An Estranged Realm 
of the Spirit. The retreat is to 
be held Saturday, April 13 and is 
open to people from all religious 
traditions. Come join us as we 
work with the resources of 
religion, science and art to build 
a worldview which is aware of and 
Committed to our fellow creatures 
and our environment. 


NEW CESP BOARD MEMBERS 


Barbara Troxell 


Barbara Troexe Lily: ssDiean iw: OL 


Students) ati) Pacific Schood, (of 
Religion, is one of three new CESP 
board members. Barbara is heavily 
involved in ecumenical issues, 
women's issues, and issues of 
Spirltwateev wand autnoracy. In 
society and church. Barbara's work 
has contributed greatly to the 
Spiritual life of the community at 


NEWSNOTES 


Religious Values and Economic 
Justice Conference Draws Over 400. 
Conference proceedings are in 
preparation and will be made 
available in the middle of April. 
February 6 Paulo Freire visit to 
GTU a Success. The noted Brazilian 
educator, author and activist spoke 
at a faculty luncheon co-sponsored 
by the Center on the theme "The 
Educational Priorities of the 
Prophetic Church’. \\bapenwan lene 
afternoon he spoke on the theme 
"Theology students: Working in the 
World." Nearly 200 people attended 
and were deeply enriched. 

Sierra Designs Workers Update. The 
workers have formed the Rainbow 
Workers Cooperative, have a 
location in East Oakland for their 
new sewing business and have 
secured $450,000 in production 


contracts from Sierra Designs over - 


the next three years. The sale 
advertised in last month's 
Newsletter netted $30,000 for the 
workers, 

300 Names Added to Newsletter This 
Month. Those who registered at the 
"Religious Values and Economic 
Justice" Conference are now on the 
mailing list of the Center. You 
will receive this newsletter each 
month and will receive some 
announcements of events. If you 
become a "Member" of the Center, 
you will also receive all special 
announcements, our quarterly 
Journal, Ethics and Policy, and 
other benefits, depending on the 
membership category. 


Otto Bremer 


Otto Bremer joins the board with 
a wide range of experience in the 
area of business administration. 
He is a consultant to companies and 
Organizgattons On \lirtegmauing 
religious values into management 
FuNnCE TONS, Otto also -serves as 
Coordinator of Laity programs with 
the Vesper Society. 


Beverly Hovencamp 


Beverly Hovencamp, a third-year 
Masten of WDUVant cy, \Sieuiceme, ‘at 
Pacifie School of ‘Religuonyny also 
joins the CESP board. Beverly came 
to PSR from a career in government 
planning and policy with the state 
Of Texas. She hopes to develop a 
professional ministry dealing with 
Corporate policy in the areas of 
health and education. 


CONFERENCE ON 
HISPANICS AND MINISTRY 


A symposium on issues affecting 
the Chicano-Latino community will 
bev bel d vApie ad \)1 OMe Dinmamdeno.] . 
Topics to be covered include: 
Pe lidig foie) seid wv) aces peer dn 
liberation, Latino women's issues, 
racism) and ass imi deaiceron , 
undocumented immigrants, and 
Others. The event is co-sponsored 
by the GTU Interracial and Cross- 
Cultural Education Program and the 
UCB Chicano Studies Department. 
Registration forms and information 
are available at the Center. 
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Corporate Culture and Values Project 


"Center Fellows” Explore Innovative Approaches 


The Corporate Culture and Values 
Program draws from the Center's 
eleven year Si 5.0 £, J .womks | aon 
organizationals ethics stomp uing 
greater Claritymco the operative 
values shaping the culture of a 
corporation. Phas: Sou lite ne: eis 
expressed in the workplace ethics 
and management style of large 
organizations and businesses. The 
program seeks to move from ideas to 
practice, providing participants 
with hands-on experience in client 
situations in a corporation. 


The participants, or "Fellows", 
will work principally with clients 
referred through the Center and 
will incomporatie .re sie ame hs) by. 
ethicists, sociai scientists, ana 
academicians. Through the work of 
the project, a national network 
Will be created of persons and 
institutions with interests and 
experience in this field. The 
results of the program will be 
Published by members of the 
Organizing committee and/or by the 
"Fellows" in the fall of 1986. 


The "Fellows" include: 


Robert Derzon, is Vice-President of 
Lewin and Associates, a consulting 
firm which specializes in energy 
and health policy. 


Joseph E. Engel is Vice-President 
and Partner of Organizational Con- 
~Sultants Inc., a firm which assists 
top Managers with business strate- 
gles enabling them to align their 
Values and corporate culture with 
the needs and goals of their 
Organizations. 


George W. Renwick has been a 
Management consultant for fifteen 
years, is the Associate Director of 
the International Small Business 
Institute, and is a member of the 
Committee on Professional Ethics 


for the Society for Intercultural 
Education, Training and Research. 


Josh L. Wilson is President of his 
Own consulting firm and has worked 
with church and governmental agen- 
cies in education, health care, and 
housing. He specializes in real 
estate development, electro-techno- 
logy, and prescriptive technology. 


Richard Wall is the President of 
the Western Center for Organiza- 
tional Studies and specializes in 
general management and organiza- 
tional development consulting. 


Kate Regan is Acting Director of 
the Center for Organizational Stud- 
1es in sperkeiey and works with the 
Advanced Management Program for 
Religious Executives. She does 
consulting work with community ser- 
vice organizations, churches, and 
academic institutions. 


William Daniels is Senior Consult- 
ant for American Consulting and 
Training, a firm which specializes 
in training effective management 
and supervisory behaviors. 


And while violations of our ethical code were up sharply this 
year, I think it’s important to remember that last year we were 
AMAZINGLY ethical. 


Lat 


Forum Series on Ethics and Economics Funded 
by California Council for the Humanities 


In -theiuQfarst “drasktaot a 
pastoral, Vetter, on tihewm.Ues,. 
economy, the U.S. Catholic Bishops 
conclude: "We are a generous 
people. But the moment has come to 
examine in greater depth the need 
for true justice in the economic 
Sphere, so that the poor in our 
country and the peoples of all 
nations will benefit more fully 
from ‘God's’ ‘qitts." 


To encourage broad participa- 
tion in the discussion of economic 
rights and democratic decision- 
making, the California Council for 
the Humanities has funded the 
Center to organize a 1985-86 
lecture series which will bring 
diverse communities together in 
several public forums. The Center 
will incorporate these forums into 
its larger project on the Bishops' 
economic pastoral. 


Forum participants and audiences 
will be drawn from five areas -- 
the poor, labor and government, 
business, the university and the 
religious community. 


Upcoming Forums Include: 
(dates & locations to be announced) 


Employment: Questions of meaning- 
fulness and” dignity. wi ite be 
addressed; the quantity and quality 
of work; collective bargaining as a 
vehicle for justice. 


Economic Democracy: (December 11) 
Questions on the relationship bet- 
ween democracy in the workplace and 
efficiency inthe marketplace; 
worker and consumer rights and 
intervention in the marketplace, 
Archbishop Rembert Weakland, chair 
of the Bishops' Committee on the 
Economic Pastoral Letter, will be 
the keynote speaker. 


Poverty: Questions on the rela- 
tionship between the production and 
distribution of wealth; Signifi- 
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cance of a "preferential option fom 
the poor"; and divergent approache 
to the reduction of poverty. 


Food and Agriculture: Views fro 
those involved at all levels—+-& 
assess the allocation of socia] 
power within the agricultural sys- 
tem; fairness in the workplace ang 
the stories of joys and hardships 
of daily life as constant parts of 
the California heritage of the 
Hispanic agricultural worker. 


Global Economic Interdependence: 
Assessing the role of the U.S, in 
the world economy; challenges for 
individual nations, multilatera] 
institutions and transnational 
corporations. 


Economics Pastoral 
Conference on 
People and Poverty 


On Saturday, October 12, from 9 
a.m. to 4 p.m., a conference will 
be held at the St. Frances deSales 
Center in Oakland entitled "The 
Community Responds: The Bishops' 
Pastoral on the U.S. Economy." The 
conference is designed to gather 
responses to the Bishops' Letter 
from those of us who are poor, and 
those of us who are concerned about 
economic justice, 


People will meet to develop 
statements to the Bishops and to 
each other in several areas of 
concern, including: Prisoners and 
their Families, Women's Experience 
in the Economy, Immigrant Communi- 
ties, Disabled Rights, Family Life 
and Working Parents. Mary King, a 
long-time community activist and 
Staff for the City of Oakland, will 
deliver the morning address. 
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Since the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy opened its doors in 1974, many 
projects in the area of organizational 
and business ethics have been conducted 
by Center participants and constituents. 
Projects have developed with organiza- 
tions such as the Wells Fargo Bank, 
Levi Strauss, Inc., the Catholic Health 
Association in Wisconsin, and the Holy 
Cross Health System in Indiana. During 
the past year, in conjunction with the 
Interfaith Council on Economic Justice 
and Work through funding provided by 


the California Council for the Humani- 
ties, the Center has conducted an 
intensive research project on Justice 


and Equality 
and abroad. 


in the American workplace 
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The Promotion 


Marvin T. Brown 


Whether an organization displays 
justice or injustice depends upon how 
fairly it. distributes) ite {goods. 
Because different kinds of organizations 
use different systems and different 
standards to share their respective 
goods, it®° is dirficult gre speak of 
organizational justice in general terms. 
Educational institutions, for example, 
have different goods and means of 
distributing them than do business 
Tons teleeA ey OM Ste Most organizations, 
however, do share two common goods: the 
use of language and the use of power. 
The use of language--the activity of 
communication--allows men and women to 
enter into a common activity to create an 
organization. Power--the ability to 
influence and to coerce--emerges with the 
organization's growth. How one views the 
relationship between language and power 
will determine much of hrs or ahex 
Strategy for organizational justice. 

Some look upon organizations as 
StRUCEUreS Of pO Wess they see power 
relations as) the essenwe ro. 
Organizations. While this appears to 
conform to much of our experience, I want 
to explore another possibility: that is, 
Organizations as primarily structures of 
communication. Such an approach will not 
side-step the question of power-—an 
essential..aspect of organizacionae 
ethics-=but will place power i necie 
context of communication where the 
question of its just use can confront the 
question of its force. 


Organizations) cana biewms ce nemars 
communication structures in several ways. 
BAYS Ge Ont aelels, they structuxe 
CO mM MUM 1 Catteomer. in SG aadavtomagl 
Organd zabvonaleachat cS sm thlemeielOlwmmOne 
information moves from the top to the 
bottom -= @ rhetorical ‘paralletmea 
Supply-side economics. Even in more 
horizontal structures, patterns of 
communication develop which turn the 
discussion in specific directions. 


Organizations not only structure the 
flow of information, they also structure 
the information itself. Starting and 
developing an organization produces a 
Particular language system which Operates 
as a "terministic screen" (Kenneth Burke) 
limiting the probable topics and 
questions that will arise in corporate 
discussions. Quite simply, a language 
system has limits. What could easily be 
Said in one context may appear out of the 
question in “another. Bie Gite mitelay, 


"Religious Values and Economic Justice." 
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discussions in business ethics, which 
have developed basically a management 
WerSpective, grind to a halt when 
questions about workers' rights are 
raised. The disruption occurs not simply 
because participants dislike the claims 
Of workers; it occurs also because their 
claims re-arrange the direction of the 
Conversation, impose a larger and more 
inclusive vocabulary, and--perhaps most 
importantly--reveal the inadequacy of 
blindness of the discussion. 


The blindness of a conversation that 
mevelops one topic or theme is 
unavoidable. We can't say everything at 
Once. Every conversation takes up some 
aspects of the total context and excludes 
others. As an organization continues its 
everyday life, as its themes are further 
developed, the blindness grows as well. 
mene blind-side of organizational 
conversations, as well as of human 
existence, can be easily accepted as an 
idea, but a strategy for exposing it can 
be extremely difficult. 


An organizational frame of mind 
DoeOMprEs US Even EO use. such terms as 
scommunication” and “information” in 
particular ways. Communication is seen 
as a means of transmitting information. 
Information, on the other hand, comes 
before the organization as some thing to 
be handled, to be manipulated. Talking-- 
human activity which organizations label 
"communicating information"--needs to be 
released from the confinement of mere 
means if ethical reflection is to make a 
difference in organizational practices. 


Can such release happen? Ie joe iellsy 
depends upon our understanding of the 
relationship between language and 
Organizations. Admittedly, organizations 
do influence our terminology and our 
Communication structures, but even more 
profoundly, our communications structure 
Organizations. In other words, language 


Reversing our assumptions about 
Organizations and language allows us to 
M@pproach organizational justice from a 
new perspective. 


The construction and maintenance of an 
Organization depends upon, continual 
communication and the assumptions that 
S jeeroniens Ghee The language of the 
Organization, in all its diversity and 
dialects, provides a necessary network 
between the individuals and tasks within 
it, as well as between different 
Organizations and the public. This 


Organizational 


Justice 


language system ultimately belongs to the 
Continued conversation of men and women 
with the potential to ask new questions, 
voice new insights, and develop new 
arguments. 


How can we promote such exchanges? To 
say we must "speak the businessworld's 
language" misses the point. We must 
speak carefully, thought fully,. tang 
Precisely. We must speak with and for 
understanding. We must also, however, 
Create a context for dialogue which 
reveals the other side (the blind side) 
Of each participant's perspective (mine 
EO) }) & The establishment Onl 
Organizational justice must develop an 
inclusive framework, so what needs to be 
Said--what should be said--will be said. 


Some critics argue that the promotion 
of organizational justice should focus 
LYDON Wi SelMbes Cir CiIiereacweye = Good 
Managers will make good organizations. 
While people of good will are certainly 
necessary for organizational change, they 
may not be sufficient. Working with 
people of good will, who have the power 
to change their organization, obviously 
€nhances the possibility of change. The 
organizational context, however, tends to 
Live a life of Lts-own,. abatrtascrom 
personal intentions; changing it demands 
competencies that go beyond individual 
Virtues. It requires establishing 
communication patterns and expectations 
that bring into view issues unnoticed in 
en ChE BOIClAW WyoMSiceeAlOiNs Wie iin 
Organization. While competence in such 
communicative action requires good will, 
good will cannot serve as a substitute 
IONE UNE 


Another strategy has been that of 
crisis management. An organizational 
Crisis certainly interrupts day-to-day 
operations. A bankruptcy, a change in 
key personnel, or a technological 
innovation, forces management to sit back 
and consider purposes, goals and even 
Survival. In existential terms, when an 
Organization faces its own demise, the 
inadequacy of instrumental communication 
becomes clear. The organization must 
reach beyond communicating information to 
Symbols of meaning or to questions of 
purpose. 


BOmMe aArGUGe That gt takes. a cricis Of 
some sort to bring about change. While a 
ericis certainly sopens Uppy new 
possibilities, it does not determine what 
COSMO A MI Meas Wraik joc Claveraeie, Two 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ETHICS 


An Approach to Organizational Justice 


OELOTA. Bremer 


Justice within organizations. is, an 
issue which is quite new. Some readers 
will quickly reject the newness assertion 
with the claim that justice issues have 
always been part of rightness and 
wrongness of behavior within an 
organization. What else were Amos, 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah talking about as 
they challenged relationships within the 
Biblical communities? Such objections 
are obviously true, so the framework of 
this approach must be explained. 


Those of us who teach management have 
to remind ourselves periodically that the 
study of management itself is quite new. 
Management has always been around but it 
is a 20th century development to reflect 
on whether one way is better than another 
and to suggest principles of management. 
In the American scene this reflection has 
EA eI jOIeWOE Wakelabisl jolene MsC@ie ens 
management. Iie INES; ELSE Welsein jolleree 
under the influence of the dominant 
phulosophy Of América: pragmatism. 
Harvard Business School probably had the 
strongest spokespersons for the dangers 
of teaching management principles, 
preferring to see every case as unique. 
Benjamin Selekman, when he taught labor 
relations at HBS in the 1940's, spoke of 
the tension between "the ethical ought 
and the technical must." Others have 
spoken of the tension between "the 
IMOOSe wioll~e sel@ell Evil Alas yolceKeiesk@eil 
necessity." As you weigh these tensions 
in your mind there is little doubt where 
the heaviest weight will be! And if you 
insist that you would opt for the "ought" 
and "ideal," do you conclude the average 
Organizational manager would? 


Weisie gAiheio@inck, AV ie shite ateley shaay  Aedowe 
California Nanagement Review, said, 
"Sociologists hold to the theorem that 
agencies unable to achieve certain goals 
will replace them with goals they can 
reach, and andivaiduals do, the Same 
ele aKe jes 


Another reason why justice within 
Organizations is such anew issue is that 
a Strong philosopnical tradition, 
particularly in America, has argued that 
only individuals can be moral agents, not 
Organizations (and certainly not 
eNoMielexeria i ie) sonaicy))) At the same time 
COV ERE Oe management wisdom (Peter 
Drucker)“ argues that the job of managers 
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that reason happens to be. With these 
different approaches in interaction, it 
is difficult to determine who is actually 
deciding the purpose of this organization 
and how it will be enacted. 


There is a different point of view. 


article entitled, Can A Corporation Have 


A Conscience?, give rather good responses 
to nine common objections to corporations 
being treated as moral persons~. O€f 
much greater concern is the current 
attention to the phenomenon named 
"corporate culture." Companies like IBM, 
Proctor & Gamble, Hewlett-Packard and 
others are articulating a whote 
constellation of corporate expectations. 
"Tf you want to come work for us, this is 
what you need to know, this is what we 
stand for, Youvdon' tehavemtomcomemanc 
WOEK LOK US* DUE Ris yOUsdO), ment SEE ome nG 
culture which) you wide accept. mAs 
Oliver Williams says about Cummins 
Enganies 2) Phe iComp ain ymsitrcin Cicmmn inom 
something." The current interest in the 
companies Cited “ine fine s.< an cnanom 


Excellence* may have been lessened a bit 


by the recent Business Week report op 
problems within some of the companies 

but; the idenitist ical ono fea creaonc 
corporate culture, if successful, is not 


quickly dismissed. 


The impact of a corporate culture on 
questions of organizational justice is 
Clear. What iehe Corpor dtaonestandsm ion 
may be good or bad from some justice 
Criteria, but the expectation more often 
than not is that the person will conform 
to the culture.) “ff justice sissuesmacemteo 
be part of the agenda of organizations 
there is need to consider how these 
issues can be raised by individuals 
within them. 


KEEPING THE QUESTIONS STRAIGHT 


What I want to contribute toward the 
raising of justice issues Within 
Organizations is the importance of 
keeping the questions clear. I want to 
suggest three different kinds of 
questions. 


1. What is? 

2. What ought to be? 

3. How to get from what is to what 
ought to be? 


The important thing is to be very clear 
about how different the questions are, 


and to be constantly aware of which of 
the three questions is being asked. I 
ifind that much of the confusion in the 
i dialogue both about ethics in general and 
jabout specific organizational issues can 
jbe traced to not being precise enough 
1}about which question is being asked and 
answered, and not guarding against or 
}assuming or concluding that more than 
|that one question is being answered. 


These questions, of course, are ue 
Meamiliar, particularly ‘in academic 
fresearch. They are often referred to as 
descriptive questions and normative 
guestions, or descriptive statements and 
normative statements. The descriptive is 
imissumed to be quite clear: scientific, 
empirical, what we call factual. 


mee "WHAT OUGHT TO BE” QUESTIONS 
APPROPRIATE? 


The debate over the appropriateness of 
normative statements in social science 
research will be well known to most 
readers. Efforts are sometimes made to 
Mmmegitimize normative statements by 
showing that, while not quite scientific, 
they are logical, rational and arrived at 
by clear reason. 


hwoulaq slike to disassociate the 
approach I am suggesting from such a 
philosophical undertaking. When I speak 
Br the "what ought to be” questions I am 
speaking of questions which are totally 
Mmrecientiftic “in “the traditional 
scientific method approach to problem- 
Bolving. I would insist that there is no 
way to prove that anything ought to be, 
At least in any way that could stand a 
scientific test. I can only believe that 
something ought to be. This belief will 
probably be arrived at logically from 
some assumptions I make or from some 
Muthority I accept, but it cannot be 
proven. I may believe in a certain 
tradition, in some process of logical 
reasoning, in a statistical trend leading 
moO what Ought to be. ing Geil Case, 
however, I am putting my faith in some 
source or process which I believe will 
guide me in determining the desirable 
Sature -- ihn arriving at what I believe 
ought to be. 


WHAT KIND OF ETHICAL STANCE? 


Any approach to issues of justice 
Mithin organizations is related to 
ethics. When we ask how the individual 
within an organization can influence the 
justice of the positions/actions taken, 
the ethical stance becomes important. 
The key ethical question, of course, is 


the second of our three questions, the 
"what ought to be" question. Tithe Welele! 


any aepyiori content to TUSt LCE. The 
persons doing ethics muse accept 
responsibility for choosing the criteria 
upon which decisions will be made. For 
example, in business ehe profit. .¢tnic 
says that we designate that which 
contributes to profits as "good," and 
that which takes away from profit as 
"bad." One is reminded of the General 
Flectric executive whoraftter “hie 
conviction in the electrical conspiracy 
case is reported to have said something 
to the effect that what he did may have 
been "illegal" but it was certainly not 
"unethical" (or maybe he said MT TMM Oe cule eyes 
It was not unethical according to the 
profit ethic. One Can, of course, also 
have a socially responsible ethic, in 
which that which contributes to the well- 
being of society is "good" and that which 
takes away from societal well-being is 
oes Me Phe point is; that therevisc snc 
content per_se to the word "ethical." To 
a meaningless statement. It is necessary 
to give some content to ethics. 


If ial) tele title to a book by Tom Petit 
quite revealing °. When I picked up 
it would be another collection of horror 
stories about immoral management. Not 
true at all. The crisis for managers is, 
he maintained, the conflict between their 
beltefs and thelr actions. Liev or calaky 
believe that the way the economic system 
ought to work is classical laissez-faire 
CapltalusmsouiE LOL practically = pragmatLe, 
profit-maximizing reasons they find 
themselves doing all kinds of things 
white he sehear Sbie Mi jedvs a isaly = sale Cupp cide: 
EWE Sjone Winey Cl joyclieiBineietouiljey Wulas lo tele 
GOV el MMM; S lO WUC ean COMiCiesia vem OnG 
employees, customers and the community. 
Agile) CIA) Ey eA SL COMME MIGIE Ge TE 
DOS Sib lew contents Sb On mth chpet hascal 
framework in which managers work. Shall 
we call that "good" which is consistent 
with the way classical market economics 
Seas Wide Oiblesohe AC) VS, “Ole ClO Whe eli 
Ehateaugood" which Come rll ees BE OmpisOtsiit 
whether it follows market assumptions or 
not? Obviously, there can be a just 
ethical framework where good is what 
contributes to justice but there must 
still be the clear statement of content. 
Hewenealsoplehes person concerned about 
justice can ask about tne consistency 
between beliefs and actions. 


Now let us look at the three questions 
individually, and see how careful 
AevemolonwtoO each “wile shiciso siusituce 


continued on next page 
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An Approach to 
Organizational Justice 


analysis in organizations. lee wan tantO 
stress again the autonomous nature of 
each of these questions. They are really 
separate questions; the answer to one 
does not imply--does not logically lead 
to--an answer to a second or different 
question. 


(1) WHAT IS? 


The answers are expected to be 
enpmavcal mde hupt ives Cl ent faic, 
factual. This should be the easiest of 
the three questions: clear, precise, 
observable truth. This is not always the 
case. The challenge of the "what is" 
question is to face the truth. It is not 
always so easy, because we are human 
observers, human beings. We are 
conditioned by personal beliefs, values 
and biases. We are conditioned by the 
socialization process going on around us. 
It may simply be that we are caught upin 
cognitive dissonance. You remember that 
Leon EFeCrSttalenigie bass theory (era 
suggests that the mind functions in such 
a way that when it already holds one 
knowledge--cognition--the mind blocks 
out Tandedoes not Net into conscious 
thought conflicting knowledges. It is 
OUERO Ola COnEGON, 


We need to be very clear that part of 
Sree ie toe guard against. any 
distortions of "what is." It may be even 
more important to guard against omissions 
in the full description of "what is," 
Most of the problems I see are not ones 
where reality is intentionally distorted, 
but where it is defined too narrowly. 


There are certain areas where specific 
attention needs to be given. One is what 
Dow Votaw calls "Side effect mentality" 
In the book Corporate Dilemma.’ This is 
a particularly American phenomenon. In 
Our eagerness to conquer the frontier, 
increase wealth, VEOdUCEiVvaty —and sour 
Standard of living, we agreed as a people 
to ignore the side effects. We liked 
what was happening. There was such a 
desire for the results--the growth, the 
wealth, the new products--that long 
before Calvin Coolidge said it, we knew 
that "the business of America is 
business." No need to call attention to 
the side problems which we wanted to 
believe could be ignored. We knew that 
there were side effects, There was 
pollution which we ignored until we 
couldn't breathe in Los Angeles, There 
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was discrimination in employment which we 
ignored until the riots in Watts, Detroit 
and Trenton. We've also known--at least 
vaguely--the dehumanizing effect of some 
assembly line production and are becoming 
concerned only as productivity declines. 
To ignore the side effects is to avoid 
the truth of "what. is.” Many juscice 
issues within an organization are part of 
the side effect. 


So many of the cases I deal with often 
come down to a manager who can't admit he 
or she is wrong or ever made a mistake. 
Maou Aleve “Oil, He Eh COMES Wyo. I know 
that there is not much talk about sin 
around board rooms and offices (and 
probably there shouldn't be) but there is 
something healthy about being able to see 
my own faults as well as the faults of 
others. Those moments before God when I 
can be as totally open as is humanly 
possible, and look honestly at myself, 
and experience acceptance, forgiveness 
and renewal, are ‘Great gifts to vene 
believer. The expectation must be that 
Christians are betver prepared eos hace 
the truth and not be destroyed by it. 


(2) WHAT OUGHT TO BE? 


Our second question is very different 
from the first. To ask "what Ought ec 
be?" is to be totally —unsicientalteac sium 
the traditional understanding of the 
scientific. method cf Hypother ws. 
experiment and proof. One does not ask 
how a molecule ought to behave, one 
describes how a molecule does behave, 
The dominance--some would say 
intimidation--of the social sciences by 
the physical sciences has led to many 
Kinsey-type studies which suggest how 
people “do benave,, bute which Motte rane 
basis for saying how people ghould 
behave. “What, Ought; to8 be. “age. 
scientifically, an illegitimate question. 


SO why worry about illegitimate 
questions? Because in real practical 
Management within an organization they 
cannot be avoided. The language is quite 
different from, factual analysis in 
planning and decision making. Maybe 
managers don't talk about "ought," but 
they do talk about which alternative 
futures are constantly being made. My 
two years of case studies at the Harvard 
Business School prepared me to function 
as an efficient computer: having 
identified the significant data in a 
case, I was then able to process data to 
a logical conclusion and action. But 
then real computers came into common use, 
Two changes have followed: the computer 
can often process the data much more 


| efficiently than human managers, but it 
# is also a much more rigid task master. 
| The computer wants definite answers to 
# choices: Is Amore important thanBorcC 
H Or D, or than C and Dtogether? When I 
| was in business school we were able to 
| avoid most of these questions. We were 
H too busy computing. As I look back, we 
did assume a "desirable" future which 
|) was defined as one in which we might make 
) a great deal of money without hurting too 
Many people. The computer won't really 
aeceptethat fuzzy a “what ought to be" 
answer. 


At a seminar for corporate presidents a 
few years ago, the person leading the 
module on planning suggested that if one 
is president of a large corporation the 
place to start the planning is not where 
you think you want to be in 5 or 10 years 
ahead, but to start with a vision of 
society. What kind of a world do you 
want to have? How does your industry fit 
moto that world? How should your 
corporation fit? In my discussion group 
the executives all agreed that the leader 
was right, but they were unable to 
imagine how one might carry out such an 
exercise. This is much too unscientific. 
"Dreaming dreams and seeing visions" is 
religious language. And yet managers are 
under continuous pressure to select 
alternative futures. The choice can be 
made consciously, or it can just happen. 


Now it is clear that there are very few 
situations where a manager can walk into 
me staff meeting or board room and 
Panounce, "LT had a vision last night." 
The important thing to me, however, is to 
moalizes that this difficulty does not 
invalidate the vision. It simply means 
that we have to give attention to how we 
mec trom the “is" to the “ought"--which 
morOur third question. We will see that 
compromise may be involved in the tactics 
of achieving desired results. The one 
place there can be no compromise is with 
mne vision. Justice is the heart of:the 
vision. 


(3) HOW TO GET FROM "WHAT IS" TO "WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE" 


Much of the concern for justice within 
an Organization goes immediately to this 
practical question, without enough prior 
Maen MON eOmEnecmu Lota did athe sought.” 
iice Entrust of Ehas article argues £or 
poth the autonomous nature of each of the 
three questions, and also their inter- 
relationship with each other. There is, 
of course, no way in which one can deal 
witn getting from "is" to "ought" without 
Great attention to the content of the 
first two questions. 


When we are giving answers to this 
third question we are very much in "the 
real world." Politics has been called 
the "art of the possible"; and much of 
what is implied by that expression would 
also apply to organizational management. 
We are in that area of tension. 


There are many different theological 
frameworks for this third question, two 
of which can be suggested. Leslie 
Weatherhead's little book The Will of 
God, is very helpful. He suggests that 
while God's intentional will has been 


particular “situation. Weatherhead 
presents God's ultimate will as the 
confidence that, in= spite Of all ete 
circumstances of the "real world," God's 
intentional will shali “in “the end (be 
realized. These three understandings 
give those who seek justice the 
confidence and freedom to live in the 
circumstantial world with vision and 
without losing hope. 


Martin Luther was much more blunt 
about it. He would speak of the need to 
"sin bravely"*or "sin boldly.” = At one 
time Luther was under the imperial ban, 
and tsolated ins them Want bumnguCcastne 
translating the Bible. Melanchthon was 
left in charge of the Reformation. But 
Melanchthon was a perfectionist. He 
could see something sinful in every 
proposed action. Finally, Luther sneaked 
down to Whittenburg and said, "Sin 
boldly; you can't be perfect, so select 
the best OQ je Oia p ZV (6l 1) aly 1 7 Onl 14 
imperfections, ask for forgiveness and 
keep trying to do better--but get on with 
the Reformation!" It seems to me that 
such an understanding is enabling for 
those eager to work at getting from the 
Wai tee, AlN Yejiiclvies”  CSiciweelsiinlsyy atin wl 
midst of all the. compromises, the 
Nnegotvaving, the trade-offs, ethemy elon 
of God's intentions is not to be given 
up. Not just general visions either-- 
Justice, love and peace--but personal 
visions, applied in all humanity in the 
struggle for organizational justice. 


Little has been said about the content 
Of Justice Within organizations. Most 
readers wiil see the content derived from 
Biblical/theological sources as answers 
to what ought to be questions. The truth 
of such content will not always be self 
evident to others. ie she WiNeey We 
believe, however, and we need not 
apologize for its source. Our particular 
Stracegqy form 4ttaining justice: wilt 
always be more tentative than the goal, 
but we can go on with confidence in our 
vision and with assurance that God is 
working toward the same end. 


Endnotes found on back cover. 
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examples: The civil rights ‘movement 
produced a crisis in the United States, 
and many feel that our country took a 
significant move toward integration. It 
chose the possibility of equality, even 
though equality has not been totally 
achieved. The Vietnam crisis, on the 
Other hand, opened the possibility of a 
non-imperialistic relationship to the 
third world. ASE OULe Midas tarasm 2h 
Central America suggests, the American 
government, however, does not seem to 
have chosen this option. In any case, 
Waiting for a crisis to happen, or even 
Causing -oOne,) only. ‘facilrtestes che 
possibility of change, not its direction. 


If good character or intentions are 
inadequate, and organizational crises too 
WPS ey Tells)  Wilewelie  Wenieen “ieleey “Tome atteie 
alternatives? Four strategies merit our 
attention: questioning the assumptions 
COReOUreOrganizat ional, “practices, 
encouraging a plurality of voices to be 
heard, promoting ethical arguments based 
upon good reasons, and confronting the 
language of power with the power of 
language. 


QUESTIONING ASSUMPTIONS 


When persons from different 
OndanuZictwOnss OT eV ene EEO di fie renit 
departments of the same organization get 
together, they commonly experience an 
overwhelming naivete'. They may feel 
naive not only about the assumptions of 
others, but more importantly, about 
themselves and their organizations. "Why 
does my organization exist? What 
difference would it make if it did not? 
How does it fit into the larger picture? 
Is the world a battle field? A jungle? 
A home?" Such questions can uncover 
important misunderstanding and 
disagreements which impede organizational 
performance and individual action. They 
Can colsom lead @ehem partacipanins mom mew 
Perspective on their relationship to 
other groups and values, 


VuUSt as Cherelis a “banality of sev i. 
as Hannah Arendt described Eichmann's 
Career, there is also a “banality of good 
behavior." Those who always say the 
right thing, but never ask the right 
GUE SFO yee) is O MiOrt, Cam atte In every 
OR Geadenclszecs tb eleOuner CRON tata CSUs and 
contradictions exist. While our public 
relations interest may encourage us to 
paper them over, our interest in the 
Public good should encourage us to work 
them out. 
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Recent developments in information 
systems provide another and equally 
urgent reason to move from our everyday 
talk to examining the assumptions which 
Support it. The home use of computers, 
and the separation of the system of 
information from the system of communal 
action, has possibilities of developing a 
communication system that has fewer of 
its roots in human interaction. The loss 
of communal identity, and communal power, 
increases the power of those who control 
the flow ‘and ‘dissemination. on 
diet Osta al cel iOnits Communication and 
Community, language and human desires, 
bielon gg) ) tog el tihnreaa. Ars} “wie "enweraee 
information systems independent of 
personal integration, we may also lose 
some -of our special! Lemgquaes cec 
possibilities. 


Modern linguists distinguish between 
the surface and depth structure of 
language. Furthermore, they have found 
that all languages have a place for what 
anreivcall Fed’ “ino da lst) ines hresscieroima 
structure. Modals are auxiliary verbs 
like "should," "ought ;" andes omnes 
Thiey “dea ly ond yi bi emp arc aie sO mmnnweieeial 
Objective events, but report opinions, 
judgements, obligations’, and so on. 
Because modals exist in the depth 
structure of language, our language 
itself is moral. Living in a universe of 
language entails living in a moral world. 


In the transformations from the depth 
structure to them siurt acest nulcieuimer, 
however, we can either use a substitute 
Or sometimes leave empty the place for 
the "should." The place still exists, 
but a highly specialized language may 
LOMO rer sie. Especial l ye anyon 
developed secondary languages, such as 
computerese, some aspects of the depth 
structure can be omitted. Theoretically, 
One can develop a language without 
modals, and therefore without moral 
dimensions. Instead of talking above 
what we ought to do or what should be, we 
could talk about what has been or is. To 
secure what is -€ssentwadiy sour 
birthright, the moral dimension of 
existence, we need to maintain a strong 
relationship between our primary and 
secondary language structures, to revive 
continuously the fullness of our innate 
linguistic possibilities by reflecting 
upon our beliefs, values, and principles. 


Our assumptions or pre-suppositions are 
extremely ditfioulte “toe Sdalece rar 
Understanding them is like trying to see 
Ourselves from behind. We need the help 
of others. This brings us to our second 
Strategy for changing the course of 
organizational’ cOnversantcong. == 
encouraging the plurality of voices. 


INCLUDING RELEVANT GROUPS 


| In the history of ethics, the question 
fof who? was rarely asked. The notion of 
aperspective in ethics 1 Teeliliclly Jecvelioney, 
but we know today that ethical analysis 
requires we ask what groups have a stake 
in organizational decision. 


Including relevant groups will have 
significant consequences in business 
ethics. Once we recognize the various 
groups involved in business transactions, 
we will see that the profit motive does 
not exist alone. The motives of owners, 
| consumers, citizens, and workers should 
all participate in deciding the purpose 
of business. What a business should do 
will arise from the exchange of these 
various motives. 


I remember talking with hospital 
administrators who had just finished an 
eighteen month evaluation and re-writing 
of their missions statement. During the 
development process, they had involved 
all professional and staff groups at the 
Bospital, but they had not included the 
local community. They had not asked them 
what kind of health care they wanted, nor 
had they functioned as a listener in the 
deliberations. i NeeOse Ne Ga W.Oma CS: 
significant questions about the health 
services had been answered blindly. 


How does one decide what groups should 
be part of the conversation? A common 
answer today is to examine who has a 
meake in the -decision. These 
Bcakeholders should constitute. the 
Participants for the deliberations. 
Another way of answering the question 
would be to compare the system of 


Corporate conversation. The groups for 
whom or upon whom the action has an 
affect--those groups who form part of the 
system of action or exchange--should also 
Maco pcapate —in the corporate 


conversation. 


im the case of pliant closures, for 
example, the system of action includes 
numerous groups within the corporation, 
the region, the nation, and even beyond 
the nation. Should all these groups have 
an equal voice? Does the desire and need 
for work in Mexico have a equal voice to 
the desire and need for jobs ina local 
community in the United States? These 
are difficult questions, which remind us 
that the identification of groups must be 
accompanied by an examination of our 
Sommon Lovyaliwtives Sand communal 
responsibilities. Only when the relevant 
groups become involved in a decision 
Making process, either directly or 
indirectly, does it become possible to 
conduct an open and productive debate 
about such issues. 


The proposal for a, more inciusive 
approach to organizational conversations 
runs counter to a dominant character of 
many organizations; namely, their desire 
to protect information. From trade 
secrets to confidentiality to company 
loyalty, managers have argued that ina 
competitive society, "others" have no 
right to their “privileged information." 
The right to know has been limited to ene 
need to know, and usually those who run 
the organization decide who needs to know 
what. 


Without information, persons cannot 
evaluate and debate issues. Withholding 
information, in these cases, amounts to 
excluding others from the discussion. 
Organizational justice requires that 
groups have access to information vital 
to the decision making process, so their 
presence can make a difference. 


DISCOVERING GOOD REASONS 


Whether affected groups are included 
indireétly or directly, their presence 
allows for the development of arguments 
about what should be done. Other voices 
provide counter-examples, and opposing 
positions, which can clarify the issues, 
increase the range of possible solutions, 
and enable the discovery of ‘a better 
course of action. 


This can happen only if we refuse to 
COmise WAnehe “ae Ce dhilecl wwii VCiemierac 
fallacy"; namely, judging the merit of an 
argument according to who says it. An 
Open discussion requires a move away from 
a dependence upon either ethos (position) 
Or pathos (sorry conditions) and a steady 
reliance upon logos (good reasons). 
Communication is not paternalism nor 
skill in communication but rather the act 
of respecting another's thoughts and 
responding as one expects others to 
respond to nim or her. Respecting others 
does not mean agreeing with them. Ite 
does entail respecting ideas and asking 
for reasons, moving from the conflict of 
Personalities or even positions, to the 
conflict of issues. 


Developing reasons and countering 
Opposing reasons for a particular action 
1s hard work. How tnuch easier simply to 
tell others what to do and do it "Secause 
I said so." Although some managers might 
like to operate in such an authoritarian 
manner (and some do), many are also 
learning that it does not induce the 
haghest “productivity, Ethical 
argumentation also runs counter to the 
CUie ieee Guyot WIG Wee sinc 
Suduiselcs FOR making decrtsoLoncm anh Les, 
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continued from page 9 


The Promotion of 
Organizational Justice 


like other forms of argumentation, seeks 
to justifty.a decision or action. yather 
than to explain it. For example, the 
current increase in medical expenses has 
Pressured companies to reconsider their 
health benefits. We could explain the 
desire of management to cut medical 
benefits by looking at the increased 
Costs. But can we justify their proposed 
action? To justify means to appeal to a 
Standard or value which will give support 
bovasconclusion. Justification in: this 
Case could take two different positions. 
If we view health benefits as merely a 
Dart of one's wages, then the managers 
havea strong. argument to cut the 
benefits when they become a hidden 
increase in wages. On the other hand, if 
we view health benefits as a worker's 
protection against illness, then the 
increase would not affect the worker's 
Claim upon this protection. In any case, 
the resolution to the issue requires that 
we clarify the reasons for health 
benefits, and what those reasons will 
Support and what they will not. 


Ethical argumentation not only involves 
Che [scarch std raprinciples, and Athe 
development of logical reasoning, it also 
involves argument by example, parable, 
and analogy. In a recent discussion on 
affirmative action, the arguments for 
justice, reparation, and the social good 
seemed weak against the argument for 
individual rights and against reverse 
GSCI Mi nat 1 Ol. Then -av participant 
Drought up the medical emergency practice 
Of Creating those -in. greatest need 
first--a practice with which many agreed, 
If one agreed with placing individuals in 
groups according to need in a medical 
emergency, then why not also in an 
affirmative action case. The analogy 
seemed persuasive. it added to the 
arguments already presented and furthered 
the discussion. 


Competence in ethical reasoning remains 
a real need in many organizations. Even 
with an openness for discussion, if we 
cannot distinguish between a fallacy and 
a valid argument, between flim-flam and 
discernment, between what's best for me 
and what's best for all of us then ethics 
will never draw upon the power of 
language as an individual and social 
phenomenon. 


CONFRONTING THE LANGUAGE OF POWER 
WITH THE POWER OF LANGUAGE 
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Every time we speak, or think, we 
exhibit our sociality, because we always 
participate in a cultural product: 
language. At the same time, our peculiar 
realization of the dinguistac 

ossibilities: expresses, our sunique 
TMT Tnve lnc) Weal ents yee Saying something new 
demonstrates the inter-dependence of the 
individual and the social, “and the 
possibilities for changing both. 


The power of language, however, can be 
silenced by the language of power, at 
least for a period of time. Those in 
positions of power can intimidate, 
Oppress, and threaten potential speakers. 
They can refuse to participate, to share 
information or to listen. The language 
Of power, when it operates in tae 
fashion, distorts the possibilities of 
communication, and of community. It can 
only be resisted by the formation of 
counter communities, or power bases which 
will force those who have retreated from 
the human debate to rejoin. When people 
refuse to act justly in communication, 
we must use other means to establish 
justice. 


A more comprehensive view of many 
organizations would see that a simple 
either/or choice of communication or 
Silence ignores too much. In many cases, 
the withdrawal of power for private use 
may not be absolute. Also, the vast 
diversity of movements toward change and 
the various inter-relationships between 
the different sectors of our “society 
prevent us from finding final answers to 
the questions of "success." While any 
Strategy for justice must have some 
notion of the likelihood of good results, 
it should also promote a process worthy 
of our highest values, even if ‘the 
outcome is uncertain. 


Discourse can empower persons and 
groups. It can overpower the status quo. 
language of power. Why? Because 
discourse brings organizations into 
being, and maintains them. You change 
the language, the constituency of the 
audience, the means of argumentation, and 
you change the organization. Will this 
happen? Not very often. Multi-national 
Companies and many other organizations 
have amassed such private power that only 
National assemblies or social revolutions 
can force them to practice justice. 


At the same time, people are 
discovering that increased participation 
in management results in new communities 
of power. Workers are discovering that 
communal efforts can save their towns. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


R 


ING THE 


This book will be welcomed by all those 
concerned for the environment and the vital 
attitudinal component--theological, esthe- 
tic, ethical--of our problems and opportuni- 
ties. Although available to general 
fmeaders, it was crafted in and for the 
classroom. The writing project which pro- 
duced the book involved 24 scholars, cen- 
tered in the Graduate Theological Union in 
Berkeley, and took about three years during 
ftwhich roughly half of the authors were lec- 
iturers in a course at the Pacific School of 
Religion. 


Some of the chapters in Part I, dealing 
with the Judeo-Christian tradition as prob- 
flem and resource succeed splendidly. Bern- 
fhard Anderson offers plentiful biblical 
resources for theologians to use, with an 
especially astute chapter on the neglected 
ecological importance of God's covenant with 
Noah. Richard Woods writes an illuminating 
chapter on the legacy of Celtic monasticism. 
Claude Stewart helpfully sorts out the var- 
ious factors conditioning modern Christian 
creation consciousness and looks to post- 
modern alternative metaphors to help bring a 
better future. Paul Weigand offers a com- 
pelling reinterpretation of St. Francis that 
releases that demanding radical from the 
Meardbath”" art to which he has too often 
been reduced. 


MOS CaO Leathe IiCOntiatbUuETOnS ton Parte iL, 
dealing with the natural sciences and reli- 
gion, are also first-rate. A.J. Dufner and 
R.J. Russell write a difficult but rewarding 
}chapter to help theologians keep informed on 
current physics as they revise the Christian 
creation tradition. Ralph Burhoe does an 
Sutstanding job arguing for a bio-social 
@rounding for religion as the noncoercive 
unifying evolutionary force whose revitali- 
zation is a necessary condition for the 
viability of a continuing human ecological 
niche. Paul Lutz, though shying away from 
theology, provides a beautifully clear pri- 
mer in basic ecological patterns of inter- 
relatedness. 


feeAn unusual look at art and its influence 

on our attitudes toward nature is provided 
by the two chapters comprising Part III. 
Douglas Adams offers a theory, with six 
handsome illustrations, of Thomas Cole's 
}paintings as ironic criticisms of American 
expansionism in the last century. Patricia 
Runo deals interestingly with environmental 
ant, "earthworks," and the like. Ibis aS} ae 
pity that illustrations could not also have 
been provided to help give visual immediacy 
to her chapter as well. 


tidac A 


that 


Part IV, looking for resources .in 
theology, theological ethics, and 
spirituality to encourage growth in creation 
consciousness, contains some excellent 
Chapiers pac Oo. Conrad Bonifazi shows 
clearly how the thought of Teilhard de Char- 
din can be a help in reconceiving the envi- 
GO neMeesnwtcrs John Goby writes a 
characteristically strong chapter on the 
richness of resources available for ecologi- 
cal thinking in the philosophy of Alfred 
North Whitehead. Ken Butigan lets us share 
Thomas Merton's vision of the natural world. 
And Philip Joranson gently but persuasively 
stresses the power of prayer in changing 
awareness of nature through new depths of 
encounter. 


Pare Vi Lor this reviewer, Goes snot 
measure up to the quality of the first four 
parts. It seems instead a miscellaneous, 
somewhat fragmented ending. The book, 
however, remains an overall success. 


It almost goes without saying that ina 
large book with many authors there will be 
uneven quality. That more than half of the 
chapters can be so heartily praised, as 
above, still leaves eleven chapters (six 
outside of Part V) unmentioned for various 
reasons. One or two have serious problems 
of appropriateness. Others seem Orphic or 
arch, making heavy pronouncements with light 
Haus tole arcrate 140i, aa Same nia Mea ee Deiwe a bvO;xe Ss 
patronizing treatment of ithe vtehersets 
(alleged to be "adolescent" in this aspect 
Ail iin MeEGel Ose Wenrovwynime wo” wo 
panentheistic level of spirituality). 


In general, the collection gives less 
attention than is deserved to what might be 
called- the philosophical theology of 
environment. A condensation of a series of 
lectures by John Cobb is included, but 
several other authors are surprisingly 
negative toward "process theology," not 
always with detailed reason given. Cry of 
CnigichnedebysinchustOnsOtenepOEressOn Lecent 
activity in environmental ethics from such 


major importance are being worked out in 
parallel with those offered in this book. 
This book advances the important work of 
reformation in spirituality and theology 
le GMeevicClarigne; GimWabic@piiuiviecidl Qieinakeeyy a  Irejeyli 
forward to further work from the Center for 
EINE GHaiel “Sievesbey ixeyllakely, qilevaieley joulhevexss 
stronger emphasis on the philosophical 
theology and ethics of environment. 


Dr. Prederick Perré, who reviewed Cry of the En- 
wironment for ETHICS & POLICY, is Professor of 
Philosophy and head of the Philosophy Department 
at the University of Georgia. Ferré is the au- 
thor of many articles and several books, includ- 
ing Language, Logic & God and Shaping the Future. 
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Center Staff Members 


For over a year, Dr. Harlan Stelmach 
has served as Executive Director of the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy. As 
Executive Director, Dr. Stelmach's 
primary responsibilities are to oversee 
development and fundraising efforts, to 
manage fiscal and administrative details, 
to supervise the staff, and to organize 
the development of Center activities such 
as conferences, courses, and special 
VANES c 


While Dr.DrewChristiansenS.J.is on 
sabbatic leave from the Jesuit School of 
Theology in Berkeley, Dr. Karen Lebacqz, 
Professor of Christian Ethics at Pacific 
School of Religion, will assume his 
responsibilities as Director of the 
Center. Dr. Lebacqz works primarily with 
program projects (such as the current 
Justice and Equality Project funded by a 
grant from the California Council for the 
Humanities) Eligicl jOieOCpie ein Cieza 
conceptualization, while sharing 
responsibility with the Executive 
Director for representation of the Center 
in outreach efforts. 


Herbert Tomasek serves as staff 
assistant to the Executive Director in 
the area of Organizational and Business 
Ethics. Herb's duties focus on working 
with the Advisory Committee in 
researching and recording a 
practitioner's concept of business ethics 
and seeking possible contributors to 
Center's funds. 


While finishing his studies as a Ph.D. 
candidate at the Graduate Theological 
Union in the area of religion and 
society, David Hansen serves as Center 
Research Associate and Assistant to the 
Executive Director. David assists with 
the coordination of development and 
budget planning, while participating in 
the Justice and Equality Project. 


Ron Stief, an M.Div/M.A. student at the 
Pacific School of Religion, serves as 
Outreach Coordinator at the Center. Ron 
oversees Center forums, acts as assistant 
to the Director and Executive Director in 
Organizing the distribution of publicity 
for Center events, and explores the 
possibilities of new projects and 
programs at the Center which will be of 
service to the GTU community, Center 
constituents, and religious organizations 
in the Bay Area. inmad dase von tOmhtks 
duties as a student and Center staff 
member, Ron is the Bay Area coordinator 
of "Witness for Peace" activities in 


Nicaragua. 
SS LI ITALENT 


Following a year's internship at a 
United Methodist Church in Boise, Idaho, 
Caren Caldwell returned to her studies at 
Pacific School of Religion and began work 
at the Center as Assistant to the 
Outreach Coordinator. Caren distributes 
publicity for Center events, develops 
publication materials, and assists with 
research on potential projects. 


As the second newest employee at the 
Center, Robert Maynard joins the staff as 
Publicist. A first year student at 
Pacific School of Religion, ‘Kobere 
Organizes the monthly newsletter, serves 
as advisor on graphic design and layout, 
and offers his experience as a publicist 
and editor to the Center. Robert is an 
accomplished musician with a background 
in festival organization and business. 


Paulette Lloyd has the distinction of 
serving as the first student intern at 
the Center. As an M.Div student at 
Pacific School of Religion, Paulette has 
chosen the Center as her place of 
ministry for the next year, accenting the 
role which the Center serves in the GTU 
community. Primarily, Paulette will 
coordinate the development of a Center 
project on peace, working closely with 
interested parties throughout the GTU and 
community. 


Beginning her third year at the Center, 
Shawn Van Dyke is editor of the ETHICS 
AND POLICY journal which is published on 
a quarterly basis. A third year M.Div. 
student at PSR, her responsibilities 
involve soliciting materials for, and 
editing and layout of the journal. 


Debbie White serves ina growing role 
as Office Manager. Debbie controls the 
Center's computer and word processor, 
maintains correspondence, oversees and 
coordinates office administration, and 
schedules equipment and office 
maintenance. 


CENTER OBJECTIVES 

During Dr. Karen Lebacqz's interim as 
Director of the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy, several new development 
plans wll be implemented. Dr. Lebacqz, 
who has played a key leadership role at 
the Center as a founding member, tireless 
Supporter, and resource person in the 
area Or eetharcis), Wall la SiShiis ta inmate 
continuweds| expansion of “Center 
programming, including the addition of 
her own project on "Ethics and Ministry." 
A larger commitment to utilizing the 
resources of the Graduate Thelogical 
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CAPITAL FLIGHT: Justice in the 
Workplace at Home and Abroad 


by David Hansen 


The biblical vision of economic 
sufficiency, community, and human dignity 
stands in stark contrast with current 
WsoSo CCOMOMLe jo@laiey Eiacl tele 
international mobility of capital and 
corporate assets. This was one of the 
Main conclusions arrived at by over 100 
people representing church and labor 
organizations who met in Oakland, CA on 
May 5, 1984 for a one day conference. 
The goals of the conference, "Building a 
Movement Against Capital Flight: the 
International Connection," were: (1) to 
better understand the situation of 
workers in communities where plants have 
been closed, (2) to locate the emerging 
PaAulerneoOLr plant closing within the 
context of international capital mobility 
(3) to explore policy alternatives 
currently under discussion and to propose 
new alternatives, (4) to work through 
some of the ethical dilemmas associated 
with trade policy and capital movement, 
(5) to identify and understand the 
LIMO CEVE LOWS OME ClEYosteeWL fm@leslIbaies7 see) 
peoples living outside the U.S. "in 
countries where capital is often 
reinvested, and (6) to clarify the role 
of the religious community relative to 
economic issues and policy. 


Julia Estrella of Community Economics 
moderated the morning panel, "Economic 
Dislocation, an International Survey." 
Reports were given on the business 
climate and conditions of workers in Hong 
Kong, South Korea, Japan, the Philippines 
and Mexico. Renee Pearson, a member of 
a worker's delegation which had recently 
returned from a trip through Asia, told 
of the conditions of the workers in 
Japan. In contrast to glowing stories of 
life-time employment, high worker 
loyalty, and ever increasing efficiency, 
REMES iol! @iz alse ali Uowoyse, Cries, (2 
company town), management tactics to 
increase productivity at the expense of 
the worker's health, and management 
control of unions. "The life expectancy 
of Toyota workers," Renee said, "is a 
full ten years less than that of the 
national average." 


"In South Korea, economic policy is 
carried out \by the ruling. military 
dictatorship but policy guidelines are 
set by the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund," Ed 
Kinchley of the Korea Support Committee 
reported. This "planned economic 
program" has made South Korea owner of 
the fourth largest foreign debt in the 


world. In spite of long working hours 
(an average of 58 hours a week for men 
and 61 hours a week for women) 60 percent 
of the workers in South Korea earn less 
than poverty level wages! The deplorable 
conditions of the urban workers is 
Nagnified by the conditions of the 
farmers who are forced to compete against 
subsidized agricultural imports in order 
to sell their products. Trade agreements 
between the governments of South Korea 
lintel elle Wight alin) jOeVeIeewIlLee InEnye 
undermined the rural economy of South 
Korea. 


Reports were also given on the 
Conditions. of Sehesiwourkiens  Sinesthe 
Philippines and Mexico. Joel Rocamora of 
the Southeast Asia Resource Center 
reported on conditions in the Philippines 
and Antonio Gershenson of the Chamber of 
DKSVOEUS NSS foypz  ulSoxuieto) jeollcl Oe jseCe@inie 
developments in his country. In both 
nations, economic policies and priorities 
of the governments have enticed U.S. 
corporations to relocate plants from the 
U.S. This has meant plant closures in 
thewues- DUE LEN has notmapprecwab lly, 
improved the lot of the worker in either 
thie |Pihaiaip panes on eM exacior Joel 
Rocamora cited as an example the average 
WiGlC(OS) OIE Eliel Biseloelin W/Oisl<@Qie ain ieInNe 
Philippines at the end of 1982--$2.78 a 
day! 


Conference participants listened to two 
panel presentations in the afternoon. 
Mike Eisenscher, a local union organizer, 
moderated a discussion of three recent 
plant closings in Northern California: 
Caterpiller Tractor, Atari and General 
Motors. SenecigoalikGic Wicecie@ie, Inlet 
Hoffman reported, made a decision to 
close its local plant after a long labor 
struggle. The company offered a generous 
Sevieirancesswhnchm made meincemcist tC uUlltmtO 
Organize effectively against the closing. 


Linda Krieger of the Employment Law 
Project reported on the Atari shut down. 
The company had been riding the crest of 
the home video market when it suddenly 
announced the lay-off of 1,700 employees 
in February 1983. The remaining 1,100 
workers lost their jobs in March and June 
of that year as the company moved its 
manufacturing plants to Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and Puerto Rico. It represents a classic 
example of capital flight anda policy of 
economic mobility which pits the workers 
in one nation against the workers in 
another. AC the time -of the plant 
closure, between 65 and 75 percent of the 
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POWER AND PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


The Power of Definition 
by Dr. Karen Lebacqz 


Traditional codes in professional 
ethics were based on concepts of 
paternalism. Their dominant norm was 
beneficence, The professional was 
presumed to use her or his superior 
knowledge and power in the interest of 
the client. If necessary a physician 
could lie to a patient when the 
physician considered it in the patient's 
best interest. 


Within the last 10 to 15 years new 
approaches to professional ethics have 
emerged based not on paternalism and 
beneficence but on a recognition of the 
autonomy of the client. Theologian Paul 
Ramsey, philosopher Michael Bayles, and 
physician Edmond Pellegrino have all 
argued for an approach to professional 
ethics based on mutuality and fidelity 
between professional and client. In such 
an approach the client's autonomy is to 
be recognized and a physician is not 
permitted to lie to a patient simply 
because the physician deems it in the 
patient's best interest. 


Eachi;of£ these approaches to 
professional ethics lifts up something 
important for our consideration. The 
more traditional model suggests that 
legitimacy of any professional group 
derives from its service orientation. 
Professionals are given power only 
because they are expected to use that 
power £or the good of another. The 
contemporary revisions hold up the 
importance of respect for persons. Thus, 
most of our contemporary codes of medical 
ethics pay great attention to the need 
for informed consent on the part of the 
client. Both the service orientation of 
the profession and the need to be 
respectful of the client and the person 
are aspects of professional ethics that 
we would not wish to lose. 


At the same time, I wish to argue each 
of these models ignores a particular form 
of professional power that is ethically 
relevant. The shift from the older model 
of paternalism to the newer model based 
On respect for persons is basicaly 
salutory and I have argued for it 
elsewhere. Nonetheless this shift hides 
a danger. The older model assumed that 
professionals were powerful people whose 
power needed to be safeguarded. The 
safeguards proposed were largely those of 
beneficence and the requirement that 
the professional be competent. These may 
not have been adequate safeguards; 
nonetheless, they were based on a clear 
recognition of professional power. The 
newer model with its egalitarian ideals 
(professional and client are seen as 


"partners" or "coadventurers") runs the 
danger of ignoring the crucial aspect of 
professional power. Because it attempts 
to limit professional power through the 
requirement of respect for the autonomy 
of a client it does not take sufficiently 
into consideration a form of professonal 
power that 2 cadJd, the,."power7os 
definition." Important though informed 
consent and other dominant contemporary 
norms of professional ethics may be, they 
do not deal adequately with the social 
construction of reality that underlies 
the very definition of the information 
that it shared. Models based on informed 


“consent place great weight on the sharing 


of information but often ignore the 
context of the information that is shared. 


Consider the following scenario. The 
year is 1875. A young man goes to his 
physician because he is experiencing 
sleeplessness, eruptions on his skin, and 
general nervous tension. He is told that 
the cause of his distress is that he 
masturbates. Further he is told that if 
he does not cease masturbating, not only 
will he continue to have boils and warts 
on his skin and to experience nervousness 
and sleeplessness, but he will likely go 
blind, deaf and develop epilepsy. Now 
consider another scenario. The year is 
ORES s A young man experiences 
sleeplessness, eruptions on his skin, and 
general nervous tension. He is told that 
the course of this distress is that he 
doles noe. mas tu nba ter ibige © al feto95} 
masturbation was considered the cause of 
numerous disorders. In 1975 masturbation 
is considered the cure for many of the 
same disorders, 


Professionals do not simply diagnose 
Our problems, nor do they merely counsel 
Or advise us. They define reality. As 
Karl Menninger puts it, 


If a man with a sore throat or 
severe headache were to go to a 
physician...he would be given an 
examination and then appropriate 
medication. But suppose the same 
sufferer were to go toa clergyman, 
Instead of aspirin or penicillin, he 
might be given a long interview. In 
it he might be asked if his headache 
could reflect preoccupation with a 
moral conflict, or his sore throat 
be an expression of regret over 
bitter words....Some might condemn 
this minister for presumption, yet 
there have been many psychosomatic 
studies which have borne out 
exactly the implications of these 
questions. 
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Is a sore throat merely a bacterial 
infection to be treated with penicillin 
or is it a sign of remorse to be treated 
with confession, repentance, and 
forgiveness? The framing of the symptoms 
by the professional defines reality for 
the client, establishes some options and 
in the process excludes other options. 
Viscott describes a particularly poignant 
case in which a woman complained of pain 
in her hip. It was so obvious to all of 
the attending psychiatrists that- she had 
great unresolved anger toward her husband 
that they assumed that the pain in her 
hip was an expression of the unresolved 
anger. Finally, in order to shut her up 
they agreed to take an x-ray. Much to 
their surprise they discovered that the 
woman had a broken hip and that her pain 
was not simply the result of unresolved 
anger. David Viscott comments, 


I learned that no matter how well 
the logic of my discipline explained 
the emotional meaning of the 
patient's symptom, I could not be 
sure that what I understood so well 
was everything there was to 
know..-because we saw through her 
emotional symptoms so easily no one 
thought to investigate further to 
see if there were anything physicaly 
wrong with her. 


Part of the task of the professional is 
the framing of the symptoms brought by 
the client into some definition of a 
problem. In the process a new social 
reality is created for the client. 


Indeed, the professional groups are 
constantly in the process of constructing 
new social realities in the course of 
professional practice. (I am tempted to 
say that they construct new social 
realities "under the guise of" 
professional practice.) For example in 
the early 1970's when the technique of 
prenatal diagnosis and selected abortion 
was first being developed there was 
considerable argument in the medical 
literature as to the safety and ethicacy 
of this new technique. Nonetheless, even 
as the argument raged about the 
acceptable levels of risk, physicians 
began to define categories of women who 
"need" prenatal diagnosis during 
pregnancy. Thus’ for almost all women 
over the age of 35 the experience of 
pregnancy in this country today is 
different than it would have been some 10 
years ago; they are now considered to 
"need" a new diagnostic procedure during 
pregnancy. As sociologist Elliot Griedson 
puts it, "The profession claims to be the 
most reliable authority on the nature of 
the reality it deals with....The layman's 
problem is recreated as it is managed - a 
new social reality is created by the 
profession." 


Now it should be noticed that all of 
this is within the legitimate boundaries 
of professional authority. Et ano. 
wrong for professionals to define reality 
FOS jive Ol WOmMssc Indeed it is 
inevitable. Professionals must bring 
some framework for interpreting the 
symptoms, complaints, and problems that 
are brought to them by clients. There is 
no way for a professional to be 
completely "neutral". Even Rogerian 
models of counseling based on a minimum 
of intrusion into the client's story ("Uh 
hum...tell me more...") are not neutral 
approaches but define reality in the 
process of listening. It is not possible 
for a professional simply to give data to 
a client. When a couple is found to have 
a recessive disorder the genetic 
counselor may tell them, "You have a 75 
percent chance of having a perfectly 
normal child," or the professional may 
say, "you have a 25 percent chance of 
havinga child with a serious genetic 
disorder." The substantive concept of 
these two statements may be the same; but 
surely the emotional impact on the 
parents is not the same. There is no way 
to give data without defining reality in 
the process. 
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Dr. Karen Lebacqz, Acting Director of the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy and 
Professor of Christian Ethics at Pacific 
School of Religion. 


I would go so far as to advocate, along 
with Menninger and Stanley Hauerwas, that 
professionals be explicit in their use of 
the framework and language peculiar to 
their tradition. Thus, f£or example, 
clergy should not hesitate to use the 
words sin, covenant, reconciliaton, and 
other theologically laden terms. Indeed, 
I would suggest that the definition of 
reality is a primary task for chergy. 
The task of preaching is in large part 
ING ASE Tene “Yeeroy\ealvelilinie) Gl eC e yy, Lelie 
framework through which the realities of 
human life may be interpreted. Thus, as 
one woman minister put it, "The naming 
and transforming of images and 
SyMDO US. e<2 Seeunitice Gicallssc ne Omcmcm td S| km Ont 
ministry. 
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Therefore Lt bus. nOb! Wron ge tor 
professionals to define reality for their 
clients. It is inevitable, but it does 
have ethical implications that have not 
always been recognized. Under both 
traditional approaches and contemporary 
revisions, we have tended to assume that 
ethical issues arise either where there 
is a clear conflict between norms 
(beneficence versus (Sfelneal ae iITyeei)) Gye 
where the professional person intrudes a 
personal agenda (Eame or financial 
reward) into a professional arena. So 
long as there is no clear conflict or 
norm and so long as the professional 
does not intrude her or his personal 
needs into the professional arena it has 
been assumed that there is no serious 
ethical issue at stake. Both of these 
approaches fail to see that the power of 
definition that automatically resides as 
ao part of the authority of the 
professional itself presents an ethical 
issue. 


Take, for example, the case of a 
minister counseling an unmarried pregnant 
parishioner. Does the minister tell the 
parishioner that her pregnancy is a sin 
for which she needs to repent? Does the 
Minister say that it is a mistake that 
can be forgiven? Does the minister claim 
that it is a gift that should call forth 
rejoicing? Or does the minister merely 
see the unwanted pregnancy as a "problem" 
that calls for a "solution"? The choice 
of any of these frameworks is not value 
free. Each will set some boundaries on 
what the parishioner may SYNE WE) leKs 
given by the minister and how the 
parishioner may view and respond to her 
condition. 


Therefore, we need an ethical approach 
that takes seriously the power of 
definition given to professionals. From 
the perspective of Liberation Theology 
even a legitimate power imbalance May be 
problematic. Where power is central to 
the dynamics of the situation, justice 
and liberation become appropriate norms. 
These are norms that do not appear in 
either traditional or recent revised 
approaches to professional ethics. Yet I 
believe if we are to take seriously the 
power of definition that rests in the 
professional, justice and liberation 
become appropriate norms. 


This means that we must be wary of some 
traditional approaches to balancing or 
safeguarding professional power. Each of 
these approaches is important and 
valuable in its own lgrieieie, lobe Geely ae 
limited. Let me list briefly only three 
Such traditional approaches that are 
particularly tempting for those in 
ministry. 


The first: sieto claim “that wne's 
vocation 1s a. ’calling” mathers than a 
profession. Now at its best, of course, 
the recognition that what we do is a 
calling means that we are held 
accountable to a higher authority. Thus 
it is intended to set some limits on 
professional power. However, it runs two 
dangers. First, it ignores the fact that 
most professionals do not simply get 
called into a profession and begin 
JOCEKSNELCMUoe, Wiey, LOLS TENE Cie through an 
extensive period of professional training 
with all of the trappings sohat.tnae 
training brings. As Wendy Carleton 
demonstrates in her study of medical 
students, students during the process of 
training lose some of their ideals and 
learn to adopt the "professional view." 
Socialization into a profession is itself 
a powerful tool not well recognized by 
the concept of “calling.” “Second, sthe 
notion that we are’ "called" can alsa 
reinforce the power of a professional to 
see one's self as being somehow "set 
apart" which makes it tempting to think 
that our perspective and agenda is also 
God's perspective and agenda. 


Another approach to professional power 
that I think inadequate is the approach 
based On images of the "suffering 
servant" or "wounded healer" as these 
images are often interpreted. Again, at 
their best each of these images points us 
toward a corrective on professional 
power. The servant must suffer and the 
healer must also know what it is to be 
"wounded." At the same time both of 
these images tend to focus on the 
character or life story of the individual 
professional. Like those modern 
revisions of the professional ethics that 
stress the fidelity between professional 
and client, they have the virtue of 
recognizing a fundamental equality of 
personhood between professional and 
client, but also like those modern 
revisions that stress fidelity, they tend 
to ignore the power of the professional 
and to focus on the virtue of the 
professional as though virtue alone were 
a sufficient corrective to power 
imbalances, They will tend, therefore, 
to make professionals and their clients 
think that any unresolved ethical dilemma 
is simply a failure of character. In the 
recent study of ministry done by the 
Association of Theological Schools, the 
Association found the many ministers 
confronting ethical dilemmas thought that 
if only they were more dedicated, or if 
only they were less selfish, or if only 
they knew how to serve better, their 
ethical dilemmas would disappear. These 
ministers were operating out of a very 
personal and individualistic model of 
virtue that is not always adequate to 
deal with power issues in ministry. 


_ This suggests yet a third approach that 
1S very common in the literature, but 


again inadequate to deal with the power 
imbalance between professional and 
client. Many years ago the eminent 
American sociologist Talcott Parsons 
described professional positions as 
TekLusStecships.” ‘We often think of 
professionals as trustees and we 
therefore stress the trustworthiness of 
the professional. Trustworthiness lies at 
the core of the ethics proposed by 
theologian Paul Ramsey, philosopher 
Michael Bayles, and physician Edmond 
Pellegrino. WOR OMe Erejeinn, elise 
approach which focuses on the virtue of 
the practitioner is not adequate. As 
both Wendy Carleton and Charles Bosk have 
demonstrated quite clearly, we do not 
train for trustworthiness or for virtue 
in professionals. Rather we train people 
to take particular perspectives on 
problems, and not to see other 
perspectives. 


Sociologist Eliot Friedson argues that 
the environment in which we work is far 
more important in determining what we do 
Chain ysarOrs Our training to bes “a 
professional person. Indeed, Rose Laub 
Coser found that two groups of nurses 
with exactly the same training, but 
working on different wards of the same 
institution, exhibited not only very 
different behavior but came to view 
themselves differently as professional 
people. Those on a ward where they were 
encouraged to consult with physicians did 
so and had a strong sense of the 
importance of nursing as a profession. 
Those on a ward where they were 
discouraged from consulting with 
physicians learned not to consult with 
physicians and did not develop a strong 
sense of the importance of their own 
professional work. 


Thus, self-image and behavior is as 
much determined by the work setting and 
the environment as it is by the virtue of 
INE PMEOQCOAGMO MI Clie KONS jaeneskOnie: Cis 
professionalism inculcated during 
Egan nign ice ialS Cun cited Migurs ttiG amor 
women newspaper editors, Gaye Cuthman 
showed that women newspaper editors who 
had defied traditional role expectations 
in their own lives, nonetheless tend to 
produce very traditional fare for their 
women readers. How is it possible for 
women who have worked their way up in 
man's profession, and who are themselves 
not interested simply in gossip and 
fashion, to perpetuate images that other 
women are interested only in gossip and 
fashion? The answer to the question does 
not lie in any failure of character on 
the part of the newspaper editors, but 
rather in the structures of their work in 
which they were rewarded for holding 
traditional views of other women even 
though they themselves had defied those 
traditional views in their own careers. 


Ens ROme;anOMemOtethercnraditlLonal 


mechanisms of depending on images of 
suffering servanthood or on the character 
and virtue’ fof athe proréesstonart sc 
adequate as a mechanism to correct 
professional power and catylize client 
liberation. in? his intluent ral and 
important book, Humanism and the 
Physician, Edmond Pellegrino argues that 
the traditional ethical approaches are 
adequate for professional/client 
relations, though he recognizes the need 
for new structures to deal with issues in 
the justice of delivery of health care. I 
disagree. The traditional approaches are 
not adequate, even for the one-to-one 
client relationship. Instead a new 
approach is needed that takes seriously 
the power of definition and the need for 
client liberation. I do not have an 
answer, however, as to how this is to 
occur. 


Perhaps the best that I can offer isa 
delightful story drawn from the arena of 
genetic counseling. In this case, the 
counselor was dealing with a woman who 
was at risk for having a second child 
with a serious genetic disorder. After 
taking the medical history and examining 
all of the data, the counselor determined 
that her chances for having a second 
genetically disordered child were 
approximately 10 percent or one out of 
10. He therefore explained to her, "you 
have a one out of 10 chance of having a 
second child with the same disorder" and 
then attempted to share some other 
reasoning behind that figure. When all 
was done, being a good genetic counselor, 
he did not assume that his client had 
understood everything he had said and so 
he asked her, "Do you understand what 
your chances are for having another child 
with the same genetic disorder?" She 
replied, "Yes, doctor. It is very simple. 
My chances are 50-50." The startled 
genetic counselor asked how she had 
arrived at the figure 50-50. To this she 
replied, "Well, my child either will or 
won't have the disease. My chances are 
50510 rn 


Now, I do not wish to suggest that the 
client is always correct and that there 
is no need for the professional to 
exercise the power of definition to 
correct a client's perspective. yet 
there is ascertain truth hidden inethis 
woman's misunderstanding of the 
statistical probabilities given to her by 
the genetic counselor. She is certainly 
correct that her child either will vor 
won't have the disorder and it may be 
that the emotional meaning of that to her 
is that her chances are 50-50 even though 
the statistical probabilities are only 
one in 10. 


The power of definition is one of the 
most significant of professional powers. 
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The Covert War Against Nicaragua 


A Personal Report from the Front 


by Ron Stief 


Anything that can be said about the war 
now underway in Nicaragua will be an 
understatement of tremendous proportions 
for one who has been to the war zone on 
the northern border. Why? Because to 
describe a pregnant Nicaraguan mother 
left dead on the roadside with her fetus 
cut out of her body, to talk about a 16- 
year-old literacy worker who was murdered 
and skinned alive in front of his 
kidnapped family, and to speak of the 
case of six campesinos tied to trees and 
beheaded in front of the members of their 
farming cooperative is to push words 
toward a limit they were not meant to 
approach. 


The war started on a small scale 
against the people of Nicaragua soon 
aimee nen ull venlO7Gmt allele ote the UsS.— 
backed dictatorship of Anastasio Somoza. 
We aS inone cy Canvsiik Ween Ceptigiecweye tee) 1S 
claims of the U.S. government. Rather, 
outside funding, predominantly from the 
United States, has turned what would 
otherwise be healthy dissent into a well- 
COOrCINnavedm errort, shor destroy “che 
economic well-being of Nicaragua and to 
destabilize the new government. 


In late 1981, attacks from the hills of 
Honduras on Nicaragua's northern border 
began to escalate at a blistering pace as 
the U.S. Congress and the Reagan 
Administration, acting through the 
Central Intelligence Agency, spent 
i abILT shoves; ye Cleyilikeiety sijsl Gy Wekonixngie \ryelia 
Oe ais: Jey wl ejie@bije) jaz’ elOMeie tie — 
revolutionaries who were determined to 
oust the new Sandinista government and 
return the landed oligarchy to political 
power. Known to the Nicaraguans as the 
"concta ", “this Cag-tag. group of ‘paid 
mercenaries and former members of 
Somoza's National Guard was transformed 
by U.S. dollars into a well-trained and 
well-equipped fighting force that built 
its troops by forcible abductions, “by 
offering big money to poor Nicaraguan and 
Honduran peasants, and by soliciting 
volunteer help from the few Nicaraguans 
and internationals who for ideological 
reasons want to overthrow the new 
government of Nicaragua. PSE ca nig 
perfectly into the designs of the Reagan 
administration to choose Central America 
as the staging ground for its war against 
the "spread of Soviet and Cuban-style 
communism", the contra were encouraged by 
CIA operatives who were coordinating the 
war to open another offensive front at 
the Costa Rican border, to the south of 
Nicaragua, in late 1982. 


Since early 1982, the U.S. has invested 
nearly $120 million in the war efforts of 
the contra, and the violence has 
escalated from small isolated border 
skirmishes into what is now an all-out 
war which spans the entire country. The 
U.S. Support of the’ contra “from Uso.— 
built and financed Honduran air, sea and 
field bases is now public knowledge, and 
the extensive death and destruction which 
has resulted from these countless attacks 
has prompted a response from the U.S. 
religious community that is unprecedented 
in the recent history of this country. 


Teotecacinte, Nueva Segaria. June 1983. 


Children running to escape a mortar 


attack by the FDN contras from Honduran 
territory. 


In July of 1983, 150 religious leaders 
uTave tl led = to sehie mont hewn bor dennmsore 
Nicaragua where the contra attacks had 
been most concentrated. In Jalapa they 
discovered that in the midst of a virtual 
rain of bullets, the “people of thic 
isolated town of ten thousand had endured 
four major attempts by the contra to 
overrun their town and were daily 
threatened with assaults that could lead 
to kidnapping, rape, mutilation or death 
as they worked their fields and travelled 
outside their homes. The religious 
leaders returned to the United States 
incensed at the stories of suffering they 
had heard. To take responsibility for 
their citizenship in the nation that was 
coordinating and financing these 
atrocities, they made it their firm 
resolve to mobilize Christians and other 
U.S. citizens to change this country's 
foreign policy toward Nicaragua. This 
would be done, they decided, by giving 
others the chance to travel to Jalapa,as 


they had,to pray with the Nicaraguans 
and offer nonviolent witness against the 
U.S.-supported acts of terrorism. 


Thus, Witness for Peace in Nicaragua 
Wes Orn, At first a fledgling 
Organization with as many questions as it 
had answers about how to bring an end to 
the war against Nicaragua, by late fall 
of 1983, Witness for Peace volunteers 
were initiating strategy discussions in 
religious communities across the United 
States. Witness for Peace established a 
rotating long-term (six month) team of 
eight in Jalapa; a coordinator was hired 
and placed in Managua; six regional 
offices and two national offices were 
opened and staffed in the U.S.; anda 
system of rotating two week visits by 
groups of eighteen delegates was 
instituted. 


By the time fifteen delegates (myself 
included) from northern and southern 
California were ready to leave on May l, 
1984 as the first California Witness for 
Peace- delegation to Nicaragua, the 
national organization had grown into a 
vast network of local support communities 
covering nearly every state. Drawing 
financial and volunteer support primarily 
from local churches, Witness for Peace 
communities were springing up 
everywhere--suddenly the local pastor, 
the mayor, and the corner grocer were 
taking time out of their schedules to 
ERavel sto wualapa. 


Although at first, Witness for Peace 
was viewed with some suspicion and 
incredulity by the Sandinista government, 
who couldn't understand why these 
"Norteamericanos" would want to take such 
risks on behalf of the Nicaraguan people, 
the group was finally made welcome thanks 
to the support of its Nicaraguan co- 
sponsors CEPAD, an umbrella organization 
of 71 Protestant denominations; and CEAV, 
the organization of the Catholic 
Christian base communities. Out of a 
deep concern for our safety, however, 
the Sandinista militia at the border was 
under explicit instruction to keep the 
visiting North Americans away from any 
ensuing battles outside the northern 
towns. 


Common sense told us, then, that the 
trip would be relatively safe. Stal), 
the reality of Nicaragua is that Jalapa 
can be attacked at any minute, and we 
prepared ourselves as if any one of us 
couldediewons this) trip. 


Contributing to our fears was the fact 
that the United States was at a period of 
extreme tension with Nicaragua since the 
CEA had just been: caught mining 
Nicaragua's harbors in February of 1984. 
In addition, the U.S. Navy was beginning 
Massive war-games (Ocean Venture ‘*84) in 
the nearby Caribbean and U.S... ground 


troops were in the midst of the largest 
land exercise in Honduras to date 
(Grenadero II, suggestively named after 
the invasion of Grenada). The presence 
Of 33,000 US. troops “in the’ region 
surrounding Nicaragua in April and May, 
and the restless silence of the contra in 
late April, indicated that an invasion by 
the U.S. was a very real possibility 
during our stay on the relatively 
unprotected northern border of Nicaragua. 


El Coco, Nueva Segoria. December, 1983. 


Cartridge box found near the scene of a 


Massacre at El Coco. 
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"We have to carry this gun with us, 
Ron," apologized my new friend Roger 
Munoz in his broken English as he leaned 
his AK-47 automatic rifle next to my left 
leg in the front of "the jeep, "We're 
going up near the Honduras border." 
Weakened by a head cold and an allergic 
reaction to the dust of the dry season, I 
was unable to accompany the Witness for 
Peace delegation on the difficult journey 
to the tree planting cooperative north of 
Jalapa for the weekend. I decided instead 
to, make the rounds with Roger, a 
government agronomist who tests the soil 
of the northern farmers and consults with 
them “on planting “cycles “andthe 
availability of water, fertilizer, and 
equipment. Marco, a Witness for Peace 
delegate and a fluent Spanish speaker 
who also missed the weekend trip of the 
delegation because of a stomach virus, 
came with us. 


As we travelled we stopped along the 
way, allowing Roger to do some of his 
work and thus conserve precious fuel. We 
picked up a friend of his outside of 
Jalapa and left him at a schoolhouse to 
teach a class on new farming techniques 
to twenty-five waiting campesinos. We 
pulled into the driveway of a tiny one- 
room hut to talk to a farmer about the 
drainage system in his rice fields. At 
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Nicaragua cont. from p. 9 


another farm, Roger delivered a report on 
a soil test he had just received from the 
laboratory in Managua. Before we left 
this farm, the farmer picked a fragrant 
orange blossom and gave it to me to place 
in the buttonhole of my shirt. Its scent 
soothed and cooled my dust-burned 
nostrils. 


On the outskirts of Teotecacinte, an 
isolated town adjacent to the border of 
Honduras, we stopped at a roadside 
"Comedor" to drink some cold juice and to 
draw a map of Central America that would 
levelin Gj  <@yor tele Wrellil Cir ies Sie@irPes 
Teotecacinte was one of the earliest 
towns to be hit heavily by the contra, 
and was widely acclaimed across Nicaragua 
after the townspeople held their ground 
under eight solid days of heavy mortar 
ELC Sheol Syjeyoyieciolakte!  alseehiblie Syaloyeyics Joy 
battalions of contra entering from 
Honduras. As I looked around at the many 
small children running barefoot inside 
the comedor as we drank and talked, I 
knew that they were among those who have 
repeatedly lived through the experience 
of hiding in the "refugios" - the bomb 
shelters —- during the mortar attacks. 


I learned something about the history 
COfethnes U.S. Military presence..in 
Nicaragua as I stood next to these tiny 
children. They ran from me with terror 
on their faces, and screamed and cried as 
they clung to their mothers' breasts 
while we were in the house. Unable to 
understand that I was their friend, my 
blondes hateeandstainreskin meant US. 
mercenary, meant CONTRA to the children. 
I was bringing back a dead father. I was 
coming to rape their mother, to chop up 
their little sister with a machete, to 
slit their «dog's throat,. to..burn down 
their house. Seen through the eyes of 
these beautiful little children, I was a 
murderer. 


The mothers tried to soothe their 
babies, and my Nicaraguan friends laughed 
good-naturedly at their reaction to the 
"gringo." But we all knew, especially 
the mothers, that the psychic damage 
inflicted on these young ones - who 
luckily never experienced the brutal 
dictatorship of Somoza but now suffer the 
same horror from the contra - was a 
shameful tragedy. 


We set out again on the dusty and bumpy 
road for our final destination. Aftera 
while, two Sandinista soldiers we had 
picked up along the road turned to Marco 
and asked, "What are you two going to do 
if the contra attack this jeep?" Roger, 
our Nicaraguan friend, interrupted to 
explain to them that we were part of a 
delegation of U.S. citizens who had 
travelled to Jalapa to learn about the 
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atrocities of the war. This would enable 
us, he explained, to be more effective 
advocates for the Nicaraguan people once 
we returned to the United States. And he 
told them of our belief in nonviolence - 
that we were "pacifistas". Yes, the 
soldiers had heard of Witness for Peace, 
and they were very grateful for the risks 
that we were taking to understand and 
help stop the contra war. Steele we 
hadn't told them what we would do inthis 
situation if the contra attacked the 


HeePe 


At that moment, we were confronted with 
a dilemma. Ina war zone, the decisions 
and responses of one person necessarily 
affect the lives and safety of the other 
people involved in the same situation. 
What would we do? Whether the soldiers 
were asking out of a concern for our 
safety or for their own, both concerns 
seemed legitimate as we drove down the 
winding narrow road covered on both sides 
by a thick mat of leaves from banana 
trees and underbrush. Before going to 
Nicaragua, our delegation trained for 
scenarios where we would stand between 
attacking contras and the Nicaraguans, 
but once we arrived in Jalapa, we found 
ourselves nervously getting up at night 
to check the locks on the doors of our 
house during times when sporadic 
outbursts of machine-gun fire echoed 
through the surrounding hills. 


During the 103=-year history “of “the 
U.S. imposition of economic domination of 
the land and the people of Nicaragua, 
when crucial battles for independence - 
such as the one currently underway 
against the contras - have been lost by 
the Nicaraguan people, the consequences 
have been a return to the repressive 
dictatorships of the landed aristocracy 
so characteristic of the Latin American 
nae aoniss Roger Vand ~the Sandanasta 
soldiers, all young men in their early 
twenties, were key players in this 
transition period of the new Nicaragua. 
And though each of us would have rather 
been anywhere but in a situation where 
terrorists could strike at any minute, 
what was at stake inh our jeep, ta 
microcosm of the current Nicaraguan 
reality, was the future of Nicaragua. 


Later, as we continued along the 
Honduran border on the hidden and dusty 
road, Marco asked a question that had 
come up many times in our nonviolence 
training and for which we were quickly 
learning the answer: "Do you think the 
contra would kill two North Americans? 


Would they risk an international 
incident?" 


"You're in a war zone now," they 
answered. "You're in Nicaragua, land of 
Sandino, but also land of the contra. On 
this border you're Soviet advisors." 
With a glance at my Northern European 


hair and eyes, one of them smiled and 
said, "Out here the contra kill and ask 
questions later," In silence, we 
travelled to our destination - one which 
incorporated the horror of the constant 
war against the Nicaraguans with one of 
the most common of human activities on a 
hot summer day. We were going north for 
an afternoon swim in the local swimming 
hole, armed with two watermelons picked 
bromethe field of one of the Local 
farmers, two U.S. peace activists who had 
vowed to consider positioning themselves 
between the contra and the Nicaraguans in 
an attack, three rifles, and enough 
ammunition to kill several dozen human 
beings. 


REKEKKKKKKKKEK 


The real agenda of the counter- 
revolutionaries is to destroy the growing 
economic infrastructure of Nicaragua, and 
thus, the morale and aspirations of the 
more than 50,000 families who now own 
land either privately or cooperatively 
for the first time. 


Typical of the cooperative movement now 
underway in the new government's agrarian 
ero pmog man else the eS antial Cr uz 
cooperative we visited in the fertile 
agricultural belt which runs through the 
northern mountains of Nicaragua. inte 
began with 165 families who moved away 
from their land and towns on the northern 
border to seek safety from the contra 
attacks. They told us with great pride 
that after their first year of operation, 
they were able to pay off the entire loan 
the bank had given them through the 
government - a feat almost unheard of in 
the U.S. farming system. Having made an 
adid 1 ional eT OLOLOnOROLO cordobas 
(US$70,000) profit after the payment on 
the loan, the cooperative was eagerly 
preparing EO GAimOwinGie WEGEelig Git 
production, which would enable them to 
finance the construction of new housing 
Cie Sybase) (Chalblyac 


"Your new houses ... they're only half 
built," we commented as the manager of 
the cooperative and a co-worker showed us 
the construction underway in their new 
housing project. "How long will it take 
you to finish them?" 


"These ones you are looking at," he 
said as he pointed to the twelve, cement 
block, single-family units in front of 
us, "will be finished very soon. The 
lumber is over there under that grove of 
trees. As for the rest of the houses we 
plan to put up, we have to wait for more 
lumber. We can make all the cement 
blocks and roofing tiles you could ever 
want. But the lumber shortage is what's 
In@ilGlaievey Wis} (bye) seals  ieKeniye™ Another 
serious problem that slows down the 
efforts of this new cooperative is that 
most of the men and women cannot work a 


full day, since they must be on constant 
vigil in the nearby hills watching for 
contras. 


The co-op manager explained to us that 
with over 1,000 new cooperatives and 
several new cottage industries placing a 
high demand on Nicaragua's lumber, the 
waiting list was long. When one of us 
asked whether, despite the waits, the 
Nicaraguans were better off now than they 
were under the Somoza government, he 
answered, "Oh, of course. We are even 
better off than in the first days of the 
revolution. And that's the only thing we 
have to thank the contra for. Their 
attacks forced us to come together for 
Survival. For example, here I am, a poor 
farmer who has never had this much 
responsibility in his life suddenly 
working together with everyone and 
producing much more than I ever could on 
my tiny farm. But the constant threat... 
we never know what the contra will do. 
Most of the families here have lost a 
son, a daughter, a relative in the 
attacks. I wish they would just let us 
get on with our work. AS you can see, 
there is so much potential here." 


A primary source of lumber for the 
housing projects on the new farms in the 
northern agricultural belt was the YODECA 
lumber mill and processing plant just 
SOUChNOE Jalapawin Ocotal. sOnewore the 
largest mills in Nicaragua, it produced 
an average of 14,000 board feet of 
processed wood daily. On Junel, 1984, 
two days after the Witness for Peace 
delegation from Iowa had left Jalapa, 
500 contras stormed nearby Ocotal from 
the dense cover of the surrounding hills. 
They used incendiary bombs (mortars and 
Grenades) S bOmdesit roves sehen nies eeaentne 
mechanics shop, and most of the service 
vehicles used to handle and transport the 
lumber. The rubble smoldered for three 
days. In addition to the 250 people put 
oute of work in. Ocotal,.~ the shoucing 
project at the Santa Cruz cooperative is 
delayed. The people of the cooperative 
will now jhave to continue fin Stheir 
unhealthy and demoralizing living 
conditions for an indeterminate period of 
time as they remain in the tobacco barns, 
protected from the rains only by leaky 
roofs and black plastic tarps on the 
sides of the barns. 


On June 18, Ocotal officials reported a 
SO Wel ClEVMECIS Ose WES THI ROmM-, Elin 
astronomical figure for a poor country 
like Nicaragua. Visual inspection of the 
damaged sites revealed hundreds of bullet 
casings from the machine gun fire of the 
CHOMEIZEY JNEVIGI CSCI Wyakieie WiseSa eieicl IYAueo 
insignias. In addition to the numbers of 
people murdered during this attack and 
the many children who now suffer ear 
damage from the heavy mortar fire which 
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lasted all day, the economic life-blood 
of an entire area was undercut by the 


contra. And Stns sat cack! 1SesnO tame n 
isolated incident. It is, rather, a part 
Obs thes dailvs reality .of «Life ini ca 


Nicaragua that is besieged by a growing 
war. 


KREKKKKKEKKKE 


In July, 1984, two hundred Witness for 
Peace delegates from 48 states made a 
two-week visit to Nicaragua. At the end 
of their stay they met with the new U.S. 
Ambassador to Managua, Henry Bergold, and 
presented him with a statement that 
concluded by saying: "We find our 
COUNErY(s#reconomic, spolitical,, and 
military policies immoral, to the point 
of obscenity." 


This indictment, coming from the hearts 
and souls of these members of mainline 
Wis Se Chimigettanieand «fel iigious 
denominations, echoes a growing sentiment 
among many U.S. citizens that this 
country's policy toward Nicaragua is, 
indeed, highly immoral. Despite pleas 
from the Nicaraguan government to 
withdraw its support from the contra, the 
U.S. government continues to issue four 
charges that Nicaragua must address 
before the U.S. will enter into formal 
negotiations to end the war. These U.S. 
charges were presented to the Sandinesta 
government at a June 26, 1984 summit 
Meeting in Manzanillo, Mexico: 1) 
Nicaragua employs foreign military 
advisors; 2) the Sandinista government 
has abandoned its "original program"; 3) 
Nicaragua has initiated an arms race in 
the region; and 4) Nicaragua exports 
subversion throughout Central America. 


With regard to the first charge, our 
delegation found little evidence of 
foreign military advisors. In my trip to 
the swimming hole, I got a rare look 
several of the Sandinista outposts along 
the border, and instead of finding the 
legions of Cuban, Libyan, and Soviet 
military personnel one would expect to 
find if one believed the reports on 
Nicaragua by President Reagan and UN 
Ambassador Jeanne Kirkpatrick, I found 
groups of young Nicaraguans resting 
nervously, with rifles in hand, in 
hammocks on the porches of shelled out 
and abandoned houses. And, even if the 
country were full of foreign military 
advisors who were hostile to the United 
states --which it is.not-- as McGeorge 
Bundy, National Security Advisor to 
President Kennedy has stated, "The 
realities of relative strength make it 
totally clear that no one is going to 
make war on us from Central America. 
There is something genuinely zany in 
thinking about the area in such terms." 
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The second charge, that the government 
of Nicaragua has abandoned its original 
program", is outright hypocrisy. Our 
delegation, in reflecting on the things 
we had learned about the social benefits 
of the revolution, concluded that the 
Sandinista government was abandoning the 
"original program" of the revolution in 
three ways: (1) se ne wec O1un.b yee was 
increasingly heading down the path of 
militarism to defend itself from the 
attacks of the contra, (2) the resources 
needed to bolster the efforts toward 
economic independence wereunavailable, 
largely due to the economic embargoes 
placed on Nicaragua by the U.S. and its 
allies, and (3) the scarce resources of 
Nicaragua are being diverted (by popular 
demand) to the troops at the borders who 
are fighting the war against the contra. 


an » 


« 


Ocotal, Nueva Segovia. 


1984. 


June, 
A group of members of the local self- 
defense militia on patrol following the 


June 1 attack which destroyed much of the 
town's food supply. 


The third and fourth charges - that the 
Sandinista government is "initiating an 
arms race in the region" and "exporting 
revolution" across Central America - has 
never been substantiated by the State 


Department, In fact, <wthe sss tate 
Department now finds itself in the 
awkward [90 a 1S al Oia of Cie yelan Ca, 


unsuccessfully, to downplay the claims of 
a former CIA employee who went public 
with the fact that the "arms shipments to 
El Salvador" charge so frequently used to 
Justify the U.s. Support of the contra 
has always been nothing more than a 
fabrication designed to mislead the 
American public and Congress. 


The rationale behind the Reagan 
Administration's lobbying efforts to 
secure military assistance for the contra 
has been a continued insistence that 
Nicaragua supplies weapons to the 
insurgents in El Salvador. In 1981, David 
MacMichael, a specialist on Western 
Hemispheric Affairs, signed a two-year 
contract with the Central Intelligence 
Agency to assist in gathering evidence on 
the alleged arms flow from Nicaragua to 


El Salvador. MacMichael lost his contract 
when he discovered what many 
Congressmembers were already beginning to 
suspect about the "arms flow" argument - 
there are no arms shipments. When asked, 
magazine, whether the contras have ever 
interdicted any arms shipments, 
MacMichael gave the same answer he has 
given in interviews, public talks and 
consultation with political leaders since 
he went public with his case against the 
current administration's policies: "There 
has not been verified interdiction of 
arms or anything else coming from 
Nicaragua into El Salvador since February 
of 1981. Not one thing." 


RKEKKKKKKKKEKEK 


From the beginning, Witness for Peace 
has operated with the belief that an 
informed populace can impact public 
policy by offering an alternative voice 
to the misinformation circulated by the 
U.S. State Department. Two key components 
of this belief are that (1) a sensible 
and constructive policy toward Nicaragua 
would be supported by most citizens - if 
they- were given a choice among 
alternatives; and (2) at some point, 
direct action in the form of nonviolent 
Civil disobedience in the United States 
may need to be used in a widespread and 
well-organized way to get across the idea 
that a large part of the American people 
will not allow this country to continue 
tO promote: military incursions into 
Nicaragua. 


The most complete and workable 
statement of what a sensible U.S. policy 
in Central America might look like is 
outlined in Changing Course: Blueprint 
for Peace in Central and the 
This document, prepared and 
circulated in, the spring of 1984 by 
"PACCA” (Policy Alternatives for the 
Caribbean and Central America), was 
endorsed by over 600 scholars and over 
300 legislators, mayors, and union and 
civic leaders across the United States. 


fie ceesecrion On Nicaragua, it 
presents a strong challenge to the U.S. 
claims that our national security is at 
stake in Nicaragua and recommends that 
the United States take the immediate 
short-range steps of (1) ending all 
Support for the counter-revolutionary 
forces based in Honduras and Costa Rica, 
ING aUZPagivings Lullesupport:-to <the 
Mexico / Panama - sponsored Contradora 
efforts to normalize relations between 


Nicaragua and its neighbors. These 
initial steps, it concludes, should be 
taken by the U.S. government in the 


interest of a principled approach to a 
foreign policy which would respect self- 
determination and human rights, would 
support equitable development, and would 
show a concern for democratic values. 
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In the absence of any response by the 
Reagan Administration and the State 
Department to sound policy alternatives 
like the PACCA report, a number of U.S. 
religious leaders and concerned citizens 


have been organizing a national 
contingency plan to prepare for a 
possible invasion of Nicaragua - the 


Emergency Response Network. 


Thousands have pledged that in the 
event of an invasion, they will act 
together to nonviolently occupy federal 
buildings, local congressional offices, 
the Capitol Rotunda and the White House 
grounds, the State Department, and other 
private and governmental institutions 
which have a direct link to they war 
against Nicaragua. This network has 
already begun to make its voice heard in 
vigils (to serve notice) and acts of 
civil disobedience in several locations, 
and will continue until the violent 
policies, and the terrorist, Gacties 
employed by this government against 
Nicaragua are halted. 


Less obvious, but just as important, is 
the warning that this present initiative 
for pledging civil disobedience signals 
to the American public regarding the 
current state of political affairs in the 
United States. When the right to give 
input?) adnto tthe foreign satiate ~tima 
democracy can only be gained through the 
means of civil disobedience, it is 
evident that most of the public and 
private representatives of the state have 
all but closed their ears to any voice 
which deviates even mildly from the 
dispassionate analyses of the foreign 
policy ‘experts and the ragid wand 
shortsighted recommendations of the 
governmental intelligence network. This, 
in the final analysis, may be the real 
issue of "hemispheric importance" that we 
face when thinking about Nicaragua and 
the all-out war now being waged on this 
tiny Central American country. 


Professional Ethics cont. from p. 7 


Particularly for ministers this power is 
at the. core of professional, practice. 
Until we take it seriously, we will fail 
to have an ethic adequate to the task of 
professional practice. No where do 
contemporary codes of professional ethics 
use terms such as justice or liberation. 
While the old ethic based on paternalism 
and beneficence was decidedly inadequate, 
it had the virtue of recognizing the 
tremendous power of the professional. As 
we move toward a new ethic based on 
recognition of client autonomy and ona 
more egalitarian model of professional 
and client; let .us not forget. the 
tremendous power held by professionals 
and the need for an ethic adequate to 
deal with that power. 


CAPITAL FLIGHT cont. EGOMmp aS 


workers at Atari were women whose 
salaries ranged from $5.00 to $6.50 per 
hour. In spite of these low wages, many 
of the workers were attracted to Atari by 
company promises of long term employment 
and job security. However, in court 
testimony, the company said its decision 
to close the plants in the U.S. was the 
culmination of a two year study. The 
lessons learned from the Atari experience 
are three: (1) hi-tech industries will 
not rescue the U.S. labor force from the 
threat of foreign competition which may 
be less skilled, (2) unions are not the 
cause of capital flight, because the 
Atari plants were not unionized, and (3) 
in today's work environment the jobs 
belong to the employer. 


DCm te lnauleepaileHes Oeet Nem ida y a uwials 
moderated by Jan Gilbrecht of the Plant 
Closures Project. Kim Sipes of the Plant 
Closures Project reported on ways in 
which global competition and the mobility 
OLmCcapLedlmecneabewa context jfor. the 
renewed growth of an international labor 
movement. For example, when Control Data 
Corporation Lived workers in its South 
Korea plant because of their efforts to 
unionize the work force and then took 
steps to prevent their employment 
elsewhere, TIME EINES SLOvgerIk Al eijoxeyie 
Organizations began working to give these 
employees support in their fight to win 
their jobs back. In Guatamala, a strike 
against the Coca-Cola Company, which 
began in February 1984, was settled only 
after bitter struggle which won workers 
international attention and support. As 
corporations become increasingly global 
in their production and marketing, 
employees must also develop strategies of 
support which are equally global in 
scope. 


"Labor organizing strategies for the 
future must include the sharing of infor- 
mation, building levels of trust and 
developing mechanisms for international 
collective bargaining," said Phil Shapira 
of the Department of Urban Planning, 
University of California, Berkeley. Tim 
Shorrock, editor of The Multinational 
Monitor stressed the importance of 
understanding how local economies fit 
into international economic patterns of 
production and trade. It is only after 
one understands the context that one can 
develop meaningful strategies for change. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


The economic and employment issues of 
the day were put into an ethical and 
theological perspective by Drew 
Christiansen, S.J., and John Moyer of the 
Northern California Interfaith Council on 


Economic Justice and Work. Moyer 
reminded those present that concern about 
capital flight must be kept ina global 
perspective and a human perspective. 
"People, not corporations, are the focus 
of.our> concern.  Thercrrticalaisecue 1s 
the .imbalance. of power Jandseche 
maldistribution of goods." He reminded 
participants that 75 percent of the 
world's population lives in Asia, Africa 
and South America but controls only 6 
percent of the world's health exports, 5 
percent of the «world's iscientitie 
learning and technology, and 15 percent 
of the world's export generated income. 
The task of the church) and of sVabor, 
Moyer urged, is to: (1) curb oppression, 
(2) support solidarity, (3) aid those who 


are oppressed, and (4) support the 
struggle for human liberation and 
dignity. 


Drew Christiansen identified the task 
of the church as one of dialogue with 
both business and labor in which the 
church challenges each. "The voice of 
the church," he said, must) bemone. of 
advocacy for humanity emphasizing the 
priority of labor over capital and the 
priority of persons over things." In its 
dialogue with the business community, the 
church must affirm these priorities. 
Private property, in the teachings of the 
Catholic church, is not an absolute right 
which one may exercise without regard for 
the consequences to others. Private 
property is an instrumental right 
legitimated by the degree to which it 
serves and benefits the common good. In 
the church's dialogue with labo, 
Christiansen identified three key issues: 
(1) human solidarity, (2) the priority of 
the common good, and (3) the need to give 
a preferential option to the poor. 


The critical issues confronting those 
who would reshape economic policy are 
individualism and nationalism, according 
to Christiansen. In contrast to these 
priorities, “the, chureh!s teaching 
emphasizes human solidarity. "All the 
goods of the earth belong to all the 
people of the earth." There must be a 
dispersion. of capitales insics teaching 
the church must urge business and labor 
to give serious consideraton to the need 
for a new international economic Order, 
such as has been called for by the least 
developed nations. Preferential 
treatment of the poor means that labor 
and industry must open apprenticeship 
Programs to those who are now often 
excluded and in general to show a higher 
regard for the needs of the unemployed. 
The church, Christiansen urged, cannot be 
viewed as an uncritical partner of either 
business or labor. It is a partner in 
dialogue. Therefore, it is incumbent 
upon the people of the church to enter 
into dialogue and become better informed 
of the issues of the day and the values 
at risk. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Mark Juergensmeyer, Fighting witb Gandbi: & Step-by- 
Step Strategy for Resolving Everyday Conflicts. (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1984.) 


Reviewed by Joe Hardegree, Project Director of the 
Redwood City Neighborhood Boards Program 


Mark Juergensmeyer does an admirable job of 
interpreting Gandhi for laypeople through the vehicle 
of focusing on the practical application of the 
Mahatma's teachings concerning conflict and conflict 
resolution. Briefly stated, the book is divided into 
three parts. In the first section Juergensmeyer 
presents Gandhi's basic principles for understanding 
and dealing with conflict. Part two consists of five 
case studies analyzed according to the precepts 
elucidated in part one. Part three is an ingenious 
series of imaginary dialogues between Gandhi, Marx, 
Freud, and Reinhold Niebuhr respectively and then a 
dialogue built around contradictions that sometimes 
emerged between Gandhi's theories and his actual 
practice. 


The most fundamental conflict between Marx and 
Gandhi, to my mind, is in their quite different 
approaches to the relationship between individual 
change and social change. Gandhi believed very 
strongly, along with such historical figures as St. 
Augustine, Billy Graham, and probably Ronald Reagan, 
in the priority of individual transformation as a 
prerequisite for changes in society as a whole. His 
theory insists that individuals can expect to be 
effective in the struggles to change others only as 
they are willing to undergo a basic conversion 
process very personal in nature. The cumulative 
effect of people changing people, then, ultimately 
transforms the "system." I would insist that this is 
the "conservative" view of history, a view that has 
been around for a long time and is operative in the 
hearts and minds of millions of people today. 


Marx, to the contrary, saw cause and effect in the 
opposite direction. Individuals, in the mass, are 
changed primarily as the resylt of fundamental 
alterations of the political-economic order. Marx 
believed, of course, that some individuals could 
Eranstform their wision of (reality prior to 
revolutionary change (otherwise there could never be 
a revolution), but systems produce a common type of 
individual much more than individuals "produce" a 
system by changes in their self-understanding and 
life style. I might point out that Durkheim, for 
example, as well as virtually every sociologist 
Since, shared Marx's view. 


This brings us to a significant problem in trying 
to apply Gandhian principles to the resolution of 
conflicts of everyday life. When dealing with 
ordinary local level conflicts it is, to say the 
least, disproportionate to expect the full 
requirement of total commitment for personal 
transformation for both the self and all other people 
involved. It even violates a rule against being 
disproportionate that Juergensmeyer tells us is part 
of Gandhi's own method (number eight on p. 64). 


Gandhi's commitment to personal conversion - his 
own, his opponents, and everyone else involved in all 
sides of the conflict - makes it inevitable that his 
Philosophy will attract adherents (and find its 
practical usefulness) only in very large, heroic, and 
historic struggles. For common everyday conflicts, 
such as those that usually occur between neighbors, 
husbands and wives, and bosses and workers in small 
businesses, personal conversion is just not worth the 
effort. 


There is some sound advice for conflict resolution 
On asmall scale in the basic rules eludicated inthe 
first section and summarized in chapter ten. People 
are counseled to avoid confrontation and to stay open 
to communication and self-criticism (rules one and 
two, p. 63). However, rule three, "find a resolution 
and hold fast to it," is not helpful at all. Itisa 
basic tenet of conflict mediation that people should 
be kept from coming up with positions early in the 
mediation process. Gandhi's advice would frequently 
get in the way of achieving the very goal of 
conciliaton that is sought. 


WS 


This brings me to another problem I have with the 
book. There is no indication of research in 
literature emerging from the rapidly expanding field 
of practical conflict mediation. This is a dialogue 
with Gandhi that would be quite helpful to lay people 
dealing with everyday conflicts. (For readers who 
wish to do this for themselves I would recommend 
reading Getting To Yes by Fisher and Ury, and 
Mediation, by Folberg and Taylor, at least.) All 
books of real merit suggest research and dialogue in 
new directions and it is unfair to ask an author to 
cover every logical extension of the dialogues 
suggested. In this case, however, I believe it isa 
serious omission not to have looked into this 
literature. 


Once again I would like to say that, in my opinion, 
Gandhi like Marx, didn't really have that much to say 
about "resolving everyday conflicts." He offers to 
us a profound alternative to Marx for carrying onthe 
big battles, where the need for an ultimate 
commitment is required to be successful. This 
alternative approach to social change is the chief 
value of the book, as I see it. 


Fighting With Gandhi should be of great interest to 
those who would know more about Gandhi and Gandhi's 
views on social struggle. It will, no doubt, bea 
real discussion stimulator for nuclear protest 
affinity groups, and church education programs where 
an appeal to transforming social struggle should 
always be on the agenda. (I would hope that those 
church people would also read Marx, or at least 
Marxist-oriented Liberation Theologies as well.) The 
author's style is fresh, inventive, very clear and 
easy to read without trivializing the subject matter. 
Anyone who wishes to know more about Gandhi should 
read Juergensmeyer. i} 
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Union faculty, staff, and students is 
forseen due to Dr. Lebacqz's connections. 
In addition, the Center will instigate a 
long range planning project commensurate 
with the GTU's long range planning 
during the next year. Expansion of the 
Center's governing board and committees 
will take place to enable more 
responsible interaction with all 
constituents and increased participation 
Wal ic lov (ei eVibl see Ja\ and other religious 
institutions. 


Dr. Jose Ramon Lopez-de la Osa is the 
Visiting Scholar in Residence for 1984-85 
at the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy. Dr. Lopez de la Osa is a citizen 
of Madrid, Spain, where he earned his 
doctorate in philosophy in 1979. He has 
studied abroad at Oxford University in 
England, the Transnational Institute at 
Amsterdam, the University of Cork in 
Ireland, and” the ‘Unaversity “ort 
California at Santa Barbara. At present 
he is on a leave of absence from studies 
for a degree in law at the University of 
Madrid. 


In oMadrida,; Dro Gopez dé wha Osa, <2 
Dominican priest, resides in one of the 
poorest areas of the city, where he has 
Organized three base communities in his 


parish. He comes to the Center because 
Of Nas. interest in culture, ethical 
values, and corporate policy. @) 


Publications 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
is proud to announce the release of one 
of its latest projects in book form. Cry 
of the Environment: Rebuilding the 
Christian Creation Tradition is a book 
which confronts the present environmental 
crisis with a vision of wholeness, 
ecological responsibility, and 


appropriate action. 


In Cry of the Environment, twenty-four 
scholars identify the elements of a 
biblical vision of creation; expose a 
range of attitudes present in the 
Christian tradition which have repressed 
and distorted creation-consciousness; 
investigate contemporary religious, 
scientific, and artistic resources for 
re-creating the Judeo-Christian creation 
tradition; and propose new models for the 
emergence of modern Christian creation- 
consciousness which will highlight the 
present ecological predicament and 
suggest constructive alternatives. 


This book is intended as a challenge to 
the entire Christian community and to all 
who are concerned with the present 
dese cuctvOnms O Last ne™ sna tulvallas sw Or di: 
Released by Bear and Company Publishers, 
Philip N. Joranson and Ken Butigan, 
Center Associates, and can be purchased 
through the Center. Please forward all 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy, 2465 
Le Conte Avenue, Berkeley, California 


94709. (a) 


Sendamesee =) a 5 copies @ $14.95 
Shipping and handling $1.50/book 
Sales Tax (where applicable) 


Total enclosed 


Graduate Theological Union 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
2465 LeConte Avenue 


Berkeley, California 94709 
Telephone: (415) 848-1674 


Books Received 


Boxill, Bernard R. Blacks and Social Justice. 
Totow, NJ: Rowman and Allanheld, 1984. 


Braybrooke, Aro. Ethics in the World of Business 
Totow, NJ: Rowman and Allanheld, 1984. 


Dewey, John. Early Essays and Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of Etbics. The Early works, Vol. 3: 1889- 
1892. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1969. 


Dewey, John. Early Essays and the Study of Ethics. 
The Early Works. Yol. 44: 1893-1894. 
Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1981. 


Dewey, John. Ethics, The Middle Years, 1899-1324. 
Vol 5: 1908. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1978. 


Dewey, John. Interest and Effort in Education. The 


Middle Works 1899-1924. Vol. 7: 1912-19214. 
Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois University 


Press, 1979. 


Dewey, John. Democracy and Education. The Middle 
Works, 1899-1924, Vol 9: 1916. Carbondale, IL: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1980. 


Donaldson, Thomas. Corporations and Morality. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1982. 


Dwyer, Judith A, SSJ, ed. The Catholic Bishops and 
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Georgetown University Press, 1984. 


Gergen, Kenneth V. Toward Transformation in Social 
Knowledge. New York, NY: Springer-Verlag, Inc. 
1982. 


Jones, Donald G., ed. Doing Ethics in Business. 
Cambridge, MA: Olgeschlager, Gunn, and Hain, 
1982. 


Juergensmeyer, Mark. Fighting with Gandhi. San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1984. 


Velasquez, Manuel G. Business Ethics. Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1982. 


Weir, Robert. Selective Non-Treatment of Handicapped 
Newborns. New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1984. 


Wolters, Raymond. The Burden of Brown. 30 Years 
of School Desegregation. Knoxville: University 
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Center Staff Notes 


by Harlan Stelmach, Executive Director 

The criterion for successful work in ethics and 
economics in the 80's will be the ability, or inability, 
of groups to erect bridges of community which span 
our fragmented human institutions. The story of the 
Center's recent testing of this idea begins in 1984, 
when Center project staff and I met with some Pacific 
Gas and Electric (PG&E) staff to discuss how the 
Center could encourage business and the church to 
initiate discussions on the Catholic Bishops’ Pastoral 
Letter_on tholi ial Teaching and th 
Economy. We all agreed that such a discussion was 
essential, but we were not sure if it could be done. 

In a series of monthly meetings, however, we 
began to develop a vision which soon expanded to 
include labor and community groups as well. The 
Center raised the money to coordinate six forums 
which would each initiate dialogue among the "key 
economic agents" in our society. 

The best illustration of the "bridgebuilding" 
metaphor came at a lunch meeting between Joe de 
Young, Director of Community Relations of PG&E, 
and myself shortly after our successful December 
forum which was attended by nearly 300 business 
people. Joe described the efforts of PG&E to define 
the company's multiple community responsibilities. 
He then showed me a briefcase that had just been given 
to staff of the Community Relations Dept. and other 
top executives of PG&E. On it was the inscription: 
PG&E Community Relations: The Bridgebuilders. 1 
then handed Joe a brochure for our May 10 conference 
which read: Bridgebuilding: A Common Discourse on 
Ethics and Economic Policy. 

This shaping of a metaphor arose in other examples 
from each constituency we worked with in the project. 
Where do we go from here, and what does it all mean? 

One element seems to be clear: bridgebuilding is 
not just “polite” discussion. It involves challenging 
each other, but in a way that heals. It is a vision that 
must inform all of our research and “applied ethics" 
work at the Center. It is this kind of bridgebuilding 
that develops mutual trust for the sake of community. 


ETHICS 
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Ethics and Economics Engages 
Multiple Constituency Work 


by Ron Stief, Co-Director, 
Ethics and Economics Project 


On May 10, the Center hosted a conference which brought 
together all the constituencies which have worked with us in the 
past year and a half in the project on Ethics and Economics. 
While the conference was billed as a “bridgebuilding" effort, a 
more appropriate metaphor for the nature of the discussion which 
was shared by participants might have been "meeting at the 
crossroads". 

Agricultural activists brought the concerns of those who are 
swiftly losing farms to the conference in the spirit of sharing 
the stories of the economics of farming and exploring support 
networks and economic solutions with conference participants. 
Representatives of business, who are at some crossroads of their 
own as they face an expanding service sector and a decline in U.S. 
industry, came to seck economic designs which would be both 
moral and practical in the long-term for U.S. business. The 
working and non-working poor who face massive cuts in support 
programs shared networking ideas, as did the labor unions, which 
are facing deindustrialization and job loss in areas where union 
membership is traditionally high. And finally, the academics and 
the religious community came to try to better define their roles 
as moral leaders and proponents of the traditions of social 
teaching and activism. 

Here we were, each at our own crossroads; each seeking to 
understand the other -- and all together under the canopy of the 
chapel at the Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary for a day. 

The day's discussion was modelled on a premise developed by 
the Catholic Bishops in their Pastoral Letter on Catholic Social 
Teaching and the U.S. Economy which states that if we seek to 
find our common values, we will also discover common 
economic solutions that can work for all groups and not just a 
few. An assumption we shared was that the “preferential option 
for the poor" -- a principle which argues that all policy should 
be judged against the need of those who are suffering the most in 
the economy -- was a useful and necessary principle for analysis 
of the U.S. economy. The ensuing discussion sought to establish 
what each of us means when stating these two guidelines. 

One theme which emerged is that the concept of “economic 
justice" should be reinstated as a workable part of the language 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Care for Environment 
Growing Concern of Churches 


A pioneering event for the Center's project on the 
Churches and the Natural Environment was held on April 
26 at the Orinda Community Church. The program, 
entitled: "Caring for the Environment as God's Creation," 
drew participants from the church and outside community. 

A highlight of the day was the presentation by 
Marshall Massey from Friends Mountain View Meeting in 
Denver. He described the recent action taken by the Pacific 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends to adopt the care 
of the environment as a major focus of current action and 
education. This focus, he said, has led Quakers to commit 
themselves to the work of environmental sustainability in 
a way that parallels the Quaker efforts in working for the 
abolition of slavery. A new group has been formed to carry 
out the charge and is called "Unity with Nature." A second 
program highlight was a presentation on Creation-centered 
Spirituality by Helen Kenik Mainelli, a professor at the 
Institute in Culture and Creation Spirituality in Oakland. 

A unique aspect of the April program, according to 
project directors Phil Joranson and Carl Casebolt, was the 
vast wealth of expertise on the care for the environment 
which they discovered among the members of the Orinada 
Church. Members made presentations on soil deterioration, 
insects, forests and management of home and church lands. 

The participation and empowerment of members of the 
local church is the primary goal of this project. Eight 
members of this church who attended this event have met 
to look into establishing an intensive recycling program in 
the city of Orinda. They are conducting ongoing study, 
political action and spiritual deepening related to the 
theological basis for care of the natural environment. 

Fall program offerings within the Northern California 
Conference of the United Church of Christ (UCC) include: 

1) A 13-week Sunday morning study group at the 
UCC in Santa Cruz which begins Sept. 14. 

2) A two-day conference in Eureka on the weekend of 
July 18-19 which is sponsored by the Eureka UCC. 

3) Two programs in development at the Skyline 
Community Church in Oakland and the Community 
Congregational Church in Fairfax. 


New Publication! 
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Lilly Endowment Funds 
Professional Ethics Project 
by Ginny Maslo, Project Staff 


The Professional Ethics Project received a $82,950 
grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. in March for its 
three-year study on “Professional Ethics of Clergy: 
Intimacy and Power." Robert W. Lynn from Lilly stated 
that "this project is one of the Endowment's key research 
projects to analyze a crucial component of mainline 
Protestantism. The implications of this work could lead 
us to analyze the very meaning of theological education." 

The group is headed by Dr. Karen Lebacqz, Professor of 
Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of Religion, and 
seeks to address ethical issues in the parish and their 
impact on theological education. Others in the group are 
Ron Barton, Barbara Brown Zikmund, and Virginia Maslo, 
of the United Church of Christ; Lynn Rhodes and Barbara 
Troxell of the United Methodist Church; John Landgraf, 
Baptist; | Fumitaka Matsuoka, Church of the Brethren; 
Gloria Smallwood, African Methodist Episcopal; Harlan 
Stelmach, Presbyterian; and Ed Sunshine, Roman Catholic. 

At their quarterly meeting this April, the group 
explored the theological assumptions and understanding of 
the church which provide the foundation for their work. 
In addition to the focus on intimacy, sexuality, and the 
public life of ministers, key concerns of the project will be 
issues in ordination, models of ministry, and the 
expectations and responsibilities of professionals. The 
focus for the fall will to develop and educate constituency 
groups which have a major impact on policy-making in the 
parish, denominations and theological education. 

The emphasis throughout the project will be on 
mainline Protestant denominations. The first year is 
devoted to gathering data. A survey will be conducted in a 
local parish to develop an instrument for further use with 
the lay constituency around issues of laity responsibility 
for leadership. Key events for sharing the work of the 
project and gathering data will be the Lay Leadership 
Conference on October 4, 1986, and the Pastoral 
Conference on January 27-29, 1987. Both conferences are 
sponsored by the Pacific School of Religion. 


Environmental Restoration or the 
Arms Race? 

Carl Casebolt, co-director of the Center's Project on the Environment and the Christian Creation Tradition, is a 
co-author of a new study with Steve Rauh, editor of the Sierra Club Yodeler. The study describes areas needing 


attention for environmental sustainability. It goes further to explore what needs to be done by individuals and 
communities to build a sustainable environment against the backdrop of global military expenditures unparalleled 
in the history of humankind. The attractive publication has a color cover and 15 helpful charts and graphs to make 
it an accessible educational tool. ORDER FROM: PECP, c/o World Citizens Assembly, Suite 506, 312 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, CA 94108. The cost is $2 per single copy, $1 each for 10 or more copies. 
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Research Team for Habits of the Heart and Habits II 
Project. Standing: Richard Madsen, Robert N. Bellah, 


Steven M. Tipton. Seated: William M. Sullivan, Ann 
Swidler. 


Robert Bellah's Sequel to 
Habits of the Heart at CESP 


by Frank Fromherz 


The vigor and tenacity of individualism in our society is 
surprising. As moral discourse and moral rhetoric, the 
language of individualism remains strong. Behind the 
curtain of individualism are the modern state and the 
bureaucratic and corporate forms of our economic 
organization. So argue the co-authors of Habits of the 
Heart, a nationally acclaimed book which the Center has 
promoted since its 1985 release. 

The authors go on to ask vital and timely questions: 
Which organizations and leaders, on a national and regional 
level, are actively concerned with defining the meaning of 
public life and the common good in the United States 
today? Do we have a language of community to balance the 
language of individualism? What are the cultural resources 
and social visions generated by concerned organizations and 
their leaders? 

The Center is proud to announce a major cooperative 
effort with the co-authors of Habits of the Heart. The 
project will study the role of religion in what is 
sometimes called the “third sector" -- those institutions 
that are public but non-governmental. The Habits I/ 
project will focus on organizations concerned with reaching 
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Senior Fellows to Write Book 
and Study Deregulation 


by Fred Twining 


The Center's "Management of Values in Organizations 
Program," a mutual learning project for eleven Center 
Fellows from the business world with participation from 
seminary students and faculty from the Graduate 
Theological Union, has devised two exciting projects for 
the coming year. 

The first project will be to write a book entitled "How 
to Manage Values in Organization." The book is designed 
to serve as a resource book for persons responsible for 
helping managers and administrators identify and 
understand the shared values within their organizations. 

A second project will focus on organizations in three 
industries facing major changes in federal and state 
governmental regulation: Health Care, Banking and Public 
Utilities. Issues such as the maintenance of accessible, 
affordable and safe delivery of essential services in 
self-regulated (rather than government-regulated) 
industries will be explored from the perspective of value 
systems in management. 

This eighteen-month project proposes to conduct 
Executive Forums with leadership in each industry. Each 
forum will begin with the assumption that traditional 
values are being challenged by de-regulation, that 
organizational cultures are being modified and that new 
values must emerge. Forum participants will learn to 
identify the important values that are being threatened in 
their industry, explore means to moderate these threats and 
develop ways in which individual organizations or the 
industry collectively can best preserve public confidence in 
the wake of increased privatizaton. 

The Center Fellows involved in this process will be 
conducting extensive documentation and evaluation of their 
own work which can then be promoted with other managers 
as a model for addressing the issue of privatization in U.S. 
industry. 


beyond the dominant pattern of American individualism. 
The same research team which was coordinated by Dr. 
Robert Bellah to write Habits of the Heart will gather 
research to write a sequel. 

Dr. Bellah is the Ford Professor of Sociology and 
Comparative Studies at the University of California at 
Berkeley and has encouraged and contributed to the work of 
the Center and the Graduate Theological Union for many 
years. The project will provide opportunities for 
collaboration among Center members, participants and 
contributors. In addition to research and related work 
among GTU faculty and students, the project has the scope 
and character to deepen the Center's work of bridgebuilding 
among the multiple constituencies now working with us. 
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Ethics and Economics (Continued from p. 1) 


of discourse on public policy. In the 70's, the term was 
secn as either trendy or provocative, depending on which end 
of the political spectrum one stood. On May 10, the term 
was embraced as an accurate and descriptive tool for 
analysis of the present policy questions facing us all. Each 
participant seemed to recognize that economic inequalities 
in the U.S. and across the globe are dividing people along 
artificial lines. Within the context of our shared desire for 
fairness and the dignity of all persons, the standards of 
economic justice seemed best able to characterize the 
collaborative directions for the future commitments of 
forum participants to each other and to a better society. 

A second theme was that the personal story has 
something, if not everything, to do with the methods we 
use to approach economic policy solutions. Most of us had 
never been in a situation where we could hear back-to-back 
accounts of what it is like to be: one person in a big 
corporation, a member of a small church community in the 
Philippines, an unemployed worker, a farmer who faces 
losing a lifetime of work, or a university professor who 
feels that the answers are available but nobody is listening. 
The opportunities for 
comparison were prof- 
ound. And while dis- 
agreements in perspect- 
ive surfaced throughout 
the day, the stories kept 
the thread of common 
human experience alive. 
The common voice, 
which expressed the 
need for a consideration 
of values in all social 
and personal ..decision 
making, expressed the 
understanding that we 
are all frail and 
powerful at different 
moments in our lives. 

An overarching dis- 
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Dean of Huma 
Bank of America; 


surfaced most vividly when the discussion turned to 
identifying which specific actions might be taken as a 
result of the meeting. Each constituency brought ideas 
which contributed to the overall understanding of effective 
policy measures which would make the U.S. economy more 
just. 

Some points of disagreement were expressed which can 
help us in our future work. One was that while we all 
agree to a minimum standard of living for everyone, we 
hold different expectations of what this minimum standard 
might involve. Differences arose as to which policy areas 
were most crucial in terms of meeting minimum standards 
of living in the U.S. Some felt that health care was the 
most important. Others mentioned protection of the 
natural environment, while others firmly believed that a 
strategy for job creation is the most critical issue facing the 
U.S. economy. Still others felt that an reworking of the 
U.S. economic system was the most urgent need. 

In the final analysis, we found that a phrase often used 
to describe the intent of the Economic Pastoral - "That no 
one be left out" - had a practical as well as a moral 
dimension. We cannot 
afford to leave anyone 
out of the discussion 
and planning for what 
will work toward 
justice in the economic 
policy arena because we 
need each other. Even in 
the midst of sharp 
disagreement over what 
specific policy options 
need to be taken up, we 
have common values, 
and even at times, 
common interests. This 
approach will lead us 
into the collaborative 
education and action we 


nities at Chico State; Richard need to strive for in the 


covery of the conference 
was in the excitement 
of a meeting where 
different constituencies 
are represented. This 


Steve Teixiera, California 
Rural Legal Assistance; and Mike Machado, San Joaquin 
County Farm Bureau compare notes in panel on_ the 
California farm crisis at March 13 Stockton Family Farm 
Forum. The event was’ sponsored by CESP, the California 
Council for the Humanities and five Central Valley groups. 


coming years. 


One of the major signs of the times in our own society is the emergence of moral argument in 
public debate with new intensity and new centrality. The introduction of explicit moral argument 
in public policy debate today is not a matter of whether you choose to do it or not -- it is simply a 


matter of how well you do it on a whole range of issues from medical ethics to foreign policy and 
economic and Social equity. 


Fr. Bryan Hehir, Staff of the U.S. Catholic Conference 
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at the Center's May 10 Forum 
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A message from Harlan Stelmach, Executive Director 


This issue of Ethics and Policy reports on our efforts 
to draw attention to the moral leadership of others. I 
would like to report to you a new endeavor at the Center 
that exemplifies our attempt to live up to these same 
standards of moral leadership with our peers -- the ethics 
community. 

The Walter and Elise Haas Fund has granted the Cen- 
ter a three-year $90,000 matching gift to convene a Bay 
Area Ethics Consortium. In this consortium, ethicists 
and social scientists from the University of California at 
Berkeley, Santa Clara University, Stanford University, 
and the Graduate Theological Union will collaborate with 
business professionals and other community leaders to 
study the role of values in the institutions which govern 
our economic life. The gift will also help to fund some 
of the core operations of the Center. 

During the last twelve years, the Center has devel- 
oped programs which have served diverse participants in 
the policy arena. The idea of a consortium which will fo- 
cus the ethics resources of the founding members on the 
value dimension of organizational life gives the Center 
the opportunity to play a leadership role in the Bay Area 
on an issue which is central to most of our programs. 

Two working groups will be formed to identify par- 
ticular themes important to the concerns of the Ethics 


Consortium. The first, International Business Competi- 
tion and its Cultural and Social Implications, will look at 


international business competitiveness in terms of the 
broader implications for public policy that cut across in- 
Stitutional and professional life in our society. A second 
working group, Institutionalizing Ethics and Values 
within Organizations, will assess and refine current work 


on the nature of "corporate" life and the role values and 
ethics play in bottom-line productivity. 

These issues are difficult and demand integrity in their 
treatment. No less than the moral health of our society 
is at stake. Congratulations to the 1987 moral leaders. 
We are in this together. 


FALL 1987 


Moral Leadership Awards 


Given at Center's Annual Dinner 


In the past, the Center's Annual Spring Fundraising Dinner has 
featured project directors and key resource people to those projects 
who are advancing the "activities" of ethics in the world. This year's 
dinner incorporated an additional feature. Groups and individuals pro- 
viding moral leadership in the broader community were presented 
with Moral Leadership Awards from the Center. As you will see in 
this issue, those receiving the awards represent the rich diversity of 
concerns and interests that makes the Center the unique gathering 
place that it is. 
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Bishop Leontine Kelly and Robert Bellah delivered keynote addresses 
at the Center's Annual Dinner. Shown here is Bishop Kelly. 
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Pictured from left to right: 
Betty Chisolm, Project Steering Committee 
Leanna Noble, Director of the Project 
Harlan Stelmach, Executive Director representing the Center 
Terry Becker, Project Steering Committee 


Moral Leadership in Community 
Recipient: Plant Closures Project 


The Plant Closures Project was founded in 1981 as a re- 
sponse to plant closures, job loss and layoffs in California. 
The group is sponsored by a wide range of unions, religious 
organizations, and community groups in the San Francisco 
Bay Area and is based in Oakland. 

The Plant Closures Project utilizes diverse tactics of direct 
action, lobbying, legal appeals, and educational strategies to 
achieve its goal of raising the issues in the public domain. 
The group also provides direct organizing assistance to both 
unionized and non-unionized workers faced with losing their 
jobs through a plant closure. 

A recent campaign of the Project has been to work with 
the Molders and Allied Workers Union, Local 164 to save jobs 
in the face of the closure of TransAmerica's Delaval foundry in 
East Oakland. 

The Project has also provided assistance to Blue Cross of 
Oakland workers who have been faced with massive layoffs due 
to an effort by Blue Cross to leave the Bay Area. The workers 
to date have secured severance benefits, health coverage exten- 
sions, and a promise of advance notice of future layoffs. 


Moral Leadership In Labor 


Recipient: Teamsters Union Local 912 


In the spring of 1987, strikers from Teamsters Local 912 
in Watsonville ended a historic 18-month strike against the 
Watsonville Canning Co. and voted 543 - 21 to ratify a con- 
tract with the new owner of the plant, NorCal Frozen Foods. 
The 1100 strikers won a significant victory not only for them- 
selves but for 70,000 cannery workers in California. 

At issue in the strike was an attempt to cut wages from 
$6.50 to $4.25 an hour, and an attempt to delay health bene- 
fits. While strikers who reported for work at the new company 
received wages of $5.85 per hour, a little less than the 1985 
rate, they were able to stand up to and beat an industry-wide 
trend of cutting wages from 25%-50%. 

Even though the strike fund was depleted early on and the 
striking workers had to depend on contributions from the com- 
munity, not one union member crossed the picket line during 
the 18 months of the strike. Facing extremely difficult odds, 
the strikers were motivated by a vision of justice, common 
good and union solidarity. In the end, their action produced an 
agreement where everyone, including the growers, came out a 
partial winner. 
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Carlos Hernandez and Pedro Alvarez of Teamsters Local 912 
receive the Moral Leadership in Labor Award 
from CESP staff member Frank Fromherz 


Moral Leadership in Religion 
Recipient: Bishop Leontine Kelly 


Bishop Leontine Kelly was reared in a Methodist parsonage 
and has roots deep in the religious community. She has served 
in numerous social ministries of her denomination, including 
appointments with the Task Force on Ethnic Ministries, the 
Commission on Religion and Race, and the General Board of 
Church and Society of the United Methodist Church. 

As Bishop of the San Francisco Area United Methodist 
Church since 1984, she has been an eloquent and prophetic 
voice on a wide range of concerns from civil rights to nuclear 
disarmament. Her leadership has been national in scope, and 
she recently received the Grass Roots Leadership Award of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference. Bishop Kelly's 
commitment to the training of students for the ministry is met 
through her service on the Board of the Pacific School of 
Religion. 


Moral Leadership in Education 
Recipient: Robert Bellah 


In his writings and his life, Professor Bellah has helped to 
embody and envision the common good. Educated at Harvard, 
he was a recipient of the Harbison Award for Gifted Teaching 
and the Sorokin Award of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion for his 1976 book, The Broken Covenant. 

Most recently, Bellah has co-authored the widely acclaimed 
book Habits of the Heart, a penetrating analysis of modern 
American culture. He has been a challenging voice in both the 
academic and the religious community. Bellah has been speak- 
ing nationally and internationally for the past year and a half 
on the importance of recognizing the common good, and is 
now settling in to work with his research team to produce the 


sequel to Habits of the Heart. 


Moral Leadership in Business 
Recipient: Marcia Argyris for the Bay Area 
Business Leadership Task Force 


During the past decade, a number of Bay Area corporations 
have helped to address key social issues in the life of our com- 
munity. The Bay Area Business Leadership Task Force 
(BLTF) has been instrumental in providing sensitivity and 
public education on social issues which need to be addressed by 
the business community. Most recently, the BLTF helped to 
facilitate an educational program on AIDS in the workplace. 
Such work deserves timely recognition. 

Marcia Argyris, President of the McKesson Foundation, 
has been one of the key people carrying out the work of the 
BLTF. As a business leader, civic participant, and mother, she 
has chaired efforts such as the Summer Youth Employment 
Committee and is a member of the Child Care and Youth Em- 
ployment Committee of the BLTF. 


The Graduate Theological Unions 


Artist: Tina Heck 


Moral Leadership at the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy 
Recipient: Fred Twining 


Fred Twining co-founded the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy and has directed Center projects on Mexican Migration, 
Distribution of World Resources, and Development Strategies 
among subsistence farmers. He has worked with Farm Centers 
International, a rural development program which serves over 
5,000 subsistence-farming families and more than 100 villages 
in the state of Michoacan, Mexico. 

Twining's most recent work at the Center has been as a 
Director of the Corporate Culture and Values Program. He and 
Dr. Charles McCoy, a Senior Fellow at the Center, have been 
working with Standard Oil of Ohio, Champion International and 
other companies to incorporate ethics into their management and 
corporate operations. 


Center News 


Staff News and Update 

The core staff of the Center has expanded with the addition of 
Ed Voris as Associate Director responsible for fundraising and 
office management. Ed moved to the Bay Area from Seattle, 
Washington in 1986 for a year of post-Master of Divinity study 
at PSR. Ron Stief, Director of the Ethics in Economic Life 
Program, Ellen Teninty, Education Coordinator of the Ethics 
in Economic Life Program, and Harlan Stelmach, Executive 
Director of the Center, remain in core staff positions. 

Frank Fromherz, Ph.D. candidate in Religion and Society 
at the GTU returned to the Center for another year of student 
work study as an office assistant and special projects organizer. 
Also back on staff with the Center this year is Ginny Maslo, 
staff with the Professional Ethics of Clergy working group. 
John Chan and Matthew Glass are continuing in their work 
as research assistants with the Religion in Public Life Project. 

New work study students at the Center for the 1987-1988 
school year are Ginni Ring, Augie Bau, and Matthew 
Dodder, students at PSR. Ginni is working as the office assist- 
ant, Augie is associate editor of Ethics and Policy, and Matthew 
is working with the Environmental Ethics program. 


Project News 

Religion in Public Life. Robert Bellah, Stephen Tip- 
ton, Richard Madsen, William Sullivan, Ann Swidler 
and others on the research team for the sequel to Habits of the 
Heart have completed their first round of research and are now in 
the process of assessing the directions for their writing. 

Management of Values. Fred Twining and Charles 
McCoy have been working with the Business Roundtable. The 
group is producing a major study on the role of corporate ethics 
as a key to future competitiveness and survival for U.S. business 
in the emerging global economy. 

Ethics in Economic Life Program. This program has re- 
ceived grants of $10,000 from the Shalan Foundation and $3,000 
from the Skaggs Foundation to develop an activities-based curric- 
ulum for popular economic education. The program has also re- 
ceived a grant of $11,500 from the California Council for the 
Humanities to promote cross-constituency programming in val- 
ues and economics. 


Graduate Theological Union 

CENTER FOR ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 
2400 Ridge Road 

Berkeley, CA 94709 

(415) 848-1674 


Ethics and Policy 


(Center News, cont.) 


Environmental Ethics. This project has completed a year 
of workshops in the UCC churches. Participants are now seek- 
ing to broaden the base to a more ecumenical audience. 

Professional Ethics. The working group for this project 
held a retreat in September to discuss new directions now that 
research on the ethical issues that arise around sexuality and in- 
timacy in the parish is nearing completion. Project Director 
Karen Lebacqz is coordinating a new book on this topic. 
The second phase of study will include ministry in the U.S. and 
a project 10 look at theology and Christian education. 

New Project Areas. At the October CESP Board meeting, 
the Program Committee assessed new program priorities in the 
areas of peace and conflict studies, media, health care, and poli- 
tics. If you have ideas regarding potential Project Directors or 
funding in these areas, please contact the Center. 


Position Available 


The Center is seeking a full-time Development Direc- 
tor to organize and to implement our current fundraising pro- 
gram. Familiarity with foundation fundraising, direct mail, ma- 
jor donor solicitation, and sustaining a membership base is es- 
sential. The salary will be $30,000 plus benefits. Apply to the 
Center by Jan. 1. The position begins on Feb. 1. 


Ethics and Policy 


Ethics and Policy is a regular publication of the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy. The Center is based at the Graduate 
Theological Union in Berkeley, California and has been working 
on a variety of issues in ethics and society since its inception in 
1974. Ethics and Policy is mailed to members of the Center 
and to key participants in the Center's projects. Please contact 
the Center for membership information or for a listing of our 
ongoing programs. 


Editor: Ron Stef 

Associate Editor: Augie Bau 
Special Assistants: 

Frank Fromherz, writing. 
Doug Buckwald, photos. 
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A publication of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy 


on 


"PERSPECTIVES" 
from the 
Executive Director 


Moral leadership in public life is the 
theme of this issue of "Ethics and Poli- 
cy." This theme has been the driving 
motivation for my tenure of office at the 
Center for the last five years. The pub- 
lic's acceptance (or expectation) of this 
role has not always been clear or posi- 
tive. I still find myself receiving invita- 
tions to speak to groups around religious 
holidays. This is our domain. Politi- 
cians, business people, labor leaders, and 
professors are given the public space at 
other times. However, the religious 
community's (including the Center and 
the Graduate Theological Union) willing- 
ness to assume a wider leadership also 
has been less than courageous at times. 

The projects of the Center highlighted 
in this issue clearly challenge the notion 
that religion and religious leaders are con- 
fined to narrow religious or personal 
spheres. Father Bryan Hehir's talk on nu- 
clear weapons at the weapon research fa- 
cility is a powerful symbol of religious 
leadership in the public realm. 

The GTU through the Center is com- 
mitted to playing a significant role in 
moral leadership. Join us. Give us a call 
or drop us a letter and share your stories 
and new ideas. 

Harlan Stelmach, 
Executive Director, CESP 
Associate Dean, GTU 


ETHICS AND 


POLICY 


Spring/Summer 1989 


THE CHALLENGE OF PEACE: 
BRIDGING STRATEGIC 
AND MORAL DEBATES 


"Today one of the points that the Gorbachev era raises is 
whether it is at all possible to modify the conservative politi- 
cal assumption that has undergirded our strategic arms con- 
trol debate. Is there a possibility of some significant, perhaps 
even fundamental shift, in the way the two political centers of 
power in this bipolar relationship relate to each other?” 
(Bryan Hehir, "The Ethics of Deterrence") 


In opening the December 2, 1988 Colloquium organized by the Catholic Diocese of 
Oakland on The Ethics of Nuclear Deterrence--the seventh in a series of dialogues among 
professionals from Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, and the Graduate Theological Union--Bishop John Cummins of Oakland 
recalled the catalytic role of The Challenge of Peace: "In 1983, the Bishops’ Pas- 
toral was front page news...The Pastoral raised basic moral questions about American 
policy." Commenting on the colloquia series, Bishop Cummins added, "Today, as men 
and women of good will, we move our understanding along toward moral judgement." 

At the gathering, held for the first time at LLNL, Dr. Michael May of LLNL thanked 
Bishop Cummins and others for convening and guiding the colloquia effort. "The labor- 
atory is grateful for the existence of this effort. We worry a lot about nuclear weapons 
here. I think it is good that we worry about it together as much as possible." The ef- 
fort to dialogue with Lab scientists in their own "space" seemed to have symbolic as 
well as physical effects. A willingness to listen to and empathize with each others' 
point of view was evident among all the participants. Mutual respect--even in the midst 
of debate--informed the exchange to a degree, some felt, unprecedented in the four year 
history of the colloquia. 

The keynote speaker, Fr. Bryan Hehir, may have contributed to the atmosphere of 
openness and receptivity. He is a priest of the Archdiocese of Boston, a professor of 
Public Policy and Ethics at the Kennedy Institute of Ethics, and a key adviser for the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops. Fr. Hehir's reconciling attitude reflected the 
quality of the Bishops' Peace Pastoral (of which he was one of the main architects): 
generous in its inclusion of many political and strategic complexities, and constructive 
in the promotion of dialogue between diverse groups. 

In his address, entitled "The Ethics of Deterrence," Hehir described the colloquia series 
"as very much in the spirit of the Pastoral letter." "It is my conviction," he said, "after 
twenty years of looking at this question of ethics and nuclear policy that the primary 
function of the letter was catalytic rather than conclusive." At the heart of his talk was 
an effort to look at the relationship between the strategic debate and the moral debate. 
This he developed in four carefully constructed themes: 1) the strategic debate as the 
context of the moral debate, 2) the content of the ethics of deterrence argument as it has 

cont'd. on p. 5 
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RELIGION IN PUBLIC LIFE 


"The very idea of institutions is intimidat- 
ing to Americans today. We need to under- 
stand why that is the case and why it is so im- 
portant for us to overcome our anxiety and 
think creatively about institutions.” 

(The Good Society) 


"Habits of the Heart offered a portrait of middle-class 
Americans, and of the cultural resources they have to make sense 
of their society and their lives, that has been widely accepted as 
accurate. We have had many critics who have quarrelled with us 
over matters of emphasis or have disagreed with some of our 
conclusions but few who have said our picture was simply 
wrong. The sentiments of one reviewer, who wrote that this is 
one of those books in which, 'one discovers halfway through 
that one is reading about one’s self,’ have been echoed by many 
readers. But among even highly sympathetic readers we have 
heard such comments as 'you have given us the diagnosis, now 
what should we do about it?’ or 'the problems you describe can- 
not be solved just by a change of heart, they require a change in 
institutions.’ The Good Society is an attempt to respond to 
these comments, to deepen the analysis of Habits by looking 
more closely at the institutions that shape our lives, and to sug- 
gest some of the directions we might take to reform our society, 


though we are not so 
naive as to imagine 
that we have easy 
answers to complex 
and difficult prob- 
lems.... 

As was the case 
with Habits we are 
offering not finished 
conclusions but inter- 
pretations for further 
discussion and refor- 
mulation. We have 
been enormously en- 
couraged by the 
amount of discussion 
that Habits of the 
Heart stimulated and 
is still stimulating. 

It is our hope that 
The Good Society 
will prove a further 
contribution to the 
same discussion." 

The Project has provided an ongoing forum for some of the exten- 
sive conversation generated by Habits of the Heart. On May 20, 75 
attendees from the Center and the University of California at Berke- 
ley joined the co-authors for a discussion of The Good Society. The 
book, quoted above, will be available in 1990. 


Co-authors: standing - Steven M. Tipton, 
Robert N. Bellah; seated - William M. Sullivan, 
Ann Swidler, Richard Madsen 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
OF MINISTRY GROUP 


"In the past, theological education has been 
very effective in developing a strong critique 
of the economic and political order. That has 
been helpful. In the long run, however, 
church leaders, empowered by socially re- 
sponsible theological education, need to take 
moral leadership. Any division between so- 
cial ethics and personal ethics is ultimately 
artificial." (Joint Paper, "The Professional 
Ethics of Clergy") 


The Professional Ethics Group was founded in 1985 as an informal 
working group to study questions of power and authority in profes- 
sional practice. 

The group has focused on issues of "Intimacy in the Parish," ques- 
tions of models of ministry, what it means to be "set apart" in ordi- 
nation, and whether mainline, white churches might have lessons to 
learn from the particular identity struggles of ethnic churches. The 
group has considered the importance of its findings about Intimacy 
in the Parish for the structures and practices of theological education. 
The Group writes: 


"What can be done to strengthen ministry within the present 


structures of theological education? What new structures for the- 
ological education are needed to enable ministry in a pluralistic 
world? The answers and strategies generated by these two ques- 
tions are not mutually exclusive. Although we believe that ulti- 
mately some fundamental rethinking and reordering is called for, 
we dare not wait to begin. There are things which can be done 
within present structures--and these things avoid abuse, deal with 
our increasingly pluralistic world, and point towards new struc- 
tures.” 


— 


~~ 
‘ 
aA 


Virginia Maslo, John Landgraf, Lynn Rhodes, Barbara Brown Zikmund, 
Ron Barton, Karen Lebacgqz, Fumitaka Matsuoka, Harlan Stelmach 


Watch for forthcoming books on sexual ethics of ministers, by 
Karen Lebacqz, and on ordination, by Barbara Brown Zikmund. 


cont'd from page 1 
emerged over the years, 3) the role of eth- 
ical argument in the strategic debate, and 
4) thoughts on the future (1990s) of the 
nuclear debate. 

We now share a few particularly salient 
highlights from his address: 


On the Strategic Debate as the 
Context for the Moral Debate 
"...two people taught the Western 
World to think about world politics and 
ethics. Those two people were a nine- 
teenth century Prussian general and a fifth 
century African saint--an unlikely coali- 
tion. The nineteenth century Prussian 
general was Clausewitz who said that war 
‘is the extension of politics by other 
means....Fifteen centuries before Clause- 
witz Augustine had argued in the City 
of God and other places that not only 
was war rationally defensible but it was 
also morally defensible. Under certain 
limitations the use of force was a morally 
acceptable political enterprise. Now, the 
question the nuclear age posed was 
whether Augustine and Clausewitz held 
true: would nuclear warfare be possible 
as either rationally or morally defensible? 
That seems to me to be the opening 
question of the discussion. Then, the 
strategic arguments proceed--what is the 
meaning of the nature of the nuclear 
age?" 


On the Content of the Ethics of 
Deterrence Argument as It Has 
-Emerged Over the Years 

"In the 1980's, deterrence itself came 

under critique from the left and the right 
of the political spectrum in the United 
States. Both lodged a moral and strategic 
argument against deterrence. This cut 
across not only the populist debate, 
where one might expect that it would, 
but it also cut across the elite debate. 
The elite debate showed more fissures 
about the inner meaning of nuclear strate- 
gy than it had previously....The Bishops’ 
letter was regarded as particularly interest- 
ing because it raised the question in prin- 
ciple about deterrence rather than the kind 
of deterrence." 


On the Role of Ethical Argument 
in the Strategic Debate 

The Bishops "produced a report this 
past year following up on the nuclear let- 
ter--an example that they want to stay in 


the nuclear debate...their argument stated 
that the President's proposal about the su- 
perior morality of the SDI rested on an 
ethic of intention....The Bishops’ argu- 
ment addressed that while an ethic of in- 
tention had to be taken seriously, any 
policy ethic also had to be an ethic of 
consequences....If you pursue the ethic of 
the consequences, then you have to ask 
about the consequences in at least three 
different areas: first, the technological 
consequences of feasibility of achieving 
the intention; secondly, the strategic con- 
sequences of the impact on the strategic 
balance of pursuing the intention....A 
third set of consequences are economic, 
addressing a deficit ridden economy: how 
does one allocate rational spending on na- 
tional defense as part of the national com- 
mitment to the welfare and safety of the 
nation?" 


On the Future of the 
Nuclear Debate 

To underscore his basic theme about the 
need to relate the strategic and moral de- 
bates, Fr. Hehir concluded his speech 
with a portrait of two worlds he travels 
in: "Because I do different things for the 
Bishops, I spend a lot of time in audienc- 
es where the primary concern is nuclear 
questions and strategy--and there the bud- 
get debate is how we save the three hun- 
dred billion as rock-bottom minimum and 
how much we can get for growth beyond 
that. Then I go to a discussion the next 
day where I'm with the Children's Defense 
Fund worrying about the future of chil- 
dren in the United States and the fact that 
we are about fifteenth or sixteenth in the 
industrial world in the way we care for 
children. This group does not think that 
the real question is how you can get real 
growth beyond three hundred billion dol- 
lars." 


Discussion 

Panelists responding to Hehir's address 
included James Skelly of the Institute on 
Global Cooperation and Conflict Resolu- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley, 
William Spohn S.J. of the Jesuit School 
of Theology, Graduate Theological Un- 
ion, and Michael May of LLNL. Fr. He- 
hir's closing theme, the promotion of cit- 
izen well-being as a primary duty for 
government, was a question around which 
much of the panel and audience discus- 
sions revolved. Where should we put our 
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resources, and what are the possibilites 
for the promotion of peace? Should the 
relationship of the religious community 
to government be one of discontinuity, 
critical collaboration, or, as has too often 
been the case, cooptation? 

Many ideas emerged. James Skelly ad- 
vocated a revival of the pre-Augustinian 
roots of Christianity, where spirituality-- 
prayer and meditation--was taken serious- 
ly and the faith tradition was brought to 
bear on issues of war and peace. William 
Spohn criticized the Peace Pastoral's in- 
consistency and conditional intention. 
The moral credibility which was one of 
its aims was undermined by its other goal 
of "political coherence.” He called for 
greater attention to "layers of moral re- 
sponsibility in a democracy" beyond the 
immediate leaders. One moving example 
he gave was of an army chaplain who felt 
impelled to resign because he felt he 
could not in conscience continue without 
educating the troops he served about the 
realities of nuclear war. Michael May 
spoke with eloquence of the tragic dimen- 
sions of both war and human nature. Ir- 
rational forces, he argued, prompt more 
of our actions than we may care to admit. 
Fear and the determination to "hold onto 
our privileges--with force, if necessary"-- 
leads us to resist the knowledge that the 
price may be self-destruction. 

Bryan Hehir encouraged attempts to in- 
ject the concept of interdependence and 
the common good into international poli- 
tics. Human rights considerations are ap- 
propriate to the question of nuclear war 
and even to deterrence with its staggering 
financial demands. With needs confront- 
ing us in all our cities, the economy fal- 
tering and the global environment nearing 
the point of irreversible damage, the fed- 
eral budget is, he remarked, as much a 
moral document as an economic state- 
ment. "Not only must it provide for the 
security of the nation but is should also 
promote the general welfare." 

The Center will continue to participate in 
planning for future colloquia in this series. 
Special thanks to Helen Lang, writer of this 
article. 


Co-editors: Frank Fromherz, Elizabeth 
Munson, and Annemarieke Veldhorst. 
Very special thanks to Annemarieke for 


her great volunteer work this semester. 
She returns to her home in Holland this 
summer. 


BAY AREA ETHICS 
CONSORTIUM 


"Economists have long struggled with the is- 
sue of human values and economic behavior. 
The debate has ranged from those who deny 
that economics has anything to say about hu- 
man values to those who argue that human 
values are the basic source from which an ec- 
onomic system derives its legitimacy...." 

(John Oliver Wilson) 


"However, most economists tend to operate in the nebulous 
area that lies between these two extreme positions, clinging to 
the view that economics as a "science" is value-free, but not at 
all comfortable with this position for it denies a certain com- 
mon sense reality: economics deals with choices involving the 
production, distribution and consumption of scarce resources and 
in that process it greatly impacts human life. 

Philosophers and theologians have never suffered from such 
ambiguity. Economic arrangements can be sources of fullfill- 
ment, of hope, of community--or of frustration, isolation, and 
even despair. They teach virtues--or vices--and day by day help 
mold our characters. They affect the quality of people's lives; at 


ENVIRONMENTAL ETHICS 


"...a yes to life will have to be conscious 
and courageous--dedicated most of all to the 
survival and success of life. How might this 
come about?" (Carl Casebolt) 


"Restoring and Protecting the Integrity of Creation” was the 
theme of Carl Casebolt’s keynote address at the October 28, 1988 
Annual Membership Dinner of the Center. A few highlights 
from his address-- 

"Our moment in history is very special. Ours is the first gen- 
eration to understand humanity's unique role in protecting and 
preserving life on earth. We have come face to face with the de- 
mands of life. We know that these demands can no longer be by- 
passed or ignored. Nor can we transfer our responsibilities to an- 
other planet or another time. For no matter how many times life 
might begin on a hospitable planet, the time would come when 
life, becoming conscious of itself and other life, would have to 
decide whether it will devote its energies and resources to life. 

"Sadly, those of us who have warned that the continuation of 
high military spending will make full funding for environmental 
sustainability impossible have, yet to see convincing evidence 
that the public is ready to make commitments that would entail 
major re-structuring of the economy. 

Sophocles’ great trilogy, Oedipus, Oedipus at Colonnus 
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the extreme even de- 
termining whether 
people live or die. 
Serious economic 
choices go beyond 
purely technical is- 
sues to fundamental 
questions of values 
and human purpose." 


The above excerpts 
are taken from a paper 
“Human Values and 
Economic Behavior: 
An Integrative Model 
of Comparative Eco- 
nomic Systems," by 
John O. Wilson, par- 
ticipant of the Con- 
sortium and Senior 
Vice-President and 
Chief Economist, Bank of America. 

The Consortium was formed as a joint business-academic- 
theological effort to realize the full potential of individuals and or- 
ganizations in the Bay Area who are committed to improving our un-- 
derstanding of the application of ethics in our organizations and our 
community. Activities include: implementing ethics programs in 
corporations, co-sponsorship with U.C. Berkeley of lecture series 
on ethics, policy papers on ethics and the international economy, 
and integrating ethics into business school curricula. 


Bill Maier, Project Director, and John Wilson 


and Antigone, recently given such a fresh treatment on the 
public broadcasting system, reminded us of our human nature. 
As Creon contemplates the wreckage of his life brought on by 
his own foolhardiness one of the chorus says 'this day I have 
seen a man gain wisdom through suffering.’ When I look at 
what lies ahead of us I hope you will not misunderstand when I 
say I see a potential for suffering in our future." 


Carl Casebolt is co-editing, with Carol Robb, Professor of Ethics 
at San Francisco Theological Seminary, Living in the Light 
of Creation (to be published by Orbis in 1990). Dr. Casebolt, 
long involved in the Center's Environmental Ethics Project, is En- 
vironmental Stewardship Consultant for the National Council of 
Churches in Washington, D.C. Carl's talk was dedicated to Philip 
Joranson, for his pioneering work in the field. The Center contin- 
ues to participate in conferences such as the January 1989 Stanford! 
University Conference on environment and theology. 


ECONOMIC ETHICS 


"At the Center for Ethics and Social Poli- 
cy, we begin our economic education ses- 
sions with training on the perspectives and 
biases which influence our interpretation of 
reality. We refer to the moral criteria our 
faiths give us for judging the fairness of ec- 
onomic relationships, and we apply it to the 
problems and questions of the day.... 

(Ellen Teninty) 


"These are practice sessions where 
people can develop their thinking in 
their own words. We coach people not — 
to get sucked into petty technical dis- 
cussions or trapped in false choices, 
but to return to the fundamental ques- 
tions of priorities. If we could agree 
on what justice is and that we want it, 
then it would be merely a technical de- 
bate on strategies for implementation. 
We need to understand what is going 
on in the economy well enough to ap- 
ply our moral vision, so that we cannot 
be intimidated or excluded from the 


Ron Stief led a farm labor camp tour to Salinas, CA for GTU in- 
ternational students and others 
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debate.... Meanwhile, Wall Street has been on a rampage. Our 
talented and resource-laden private sector has been at war with 
itself. Investment in research and development for new com- 
mercial products has not been on corporate agendas in the era 
of hostile takeovers and leveraged buyouts. The result is a 
complete diversion from making quality products to making 
paper profits. Far more resources have been spent in the takeo- 
ver wars than the combined total for research and development 
and for net new investments....We cannot leave our economic 
future to fate....At our 1986 Economic Justice conference, Gar 
Alperowitz told the audience not to be discouraged. He likened 
the stage of the movement for economic justice to the civil 
rights movement in the 1950's. It is 
time for us to educate ourselves, ask 
the right questions and keep marching 
* forward."--Ellen Teninty (March, 1989 
CALC report) 
' The CALC Report, the National maga- 
zine of Clergy and Laity Concerned, fo- 
| cused on Religous Values and Economic 
Justice and was edited by Ron Stief, Di- 
| rector of the Economic Ethics Program. 
Ellen Teninty, Sydney Brown, David 

| Biale, and John Donahue, are all partici- 
= pants in the Project's local economic jus- 
tice work. Cry for Justice, the Cen- 
ter’s forthcoming book, edited by Sydney 
Thomson Brown and Robert McAfee 
Brown ts slated for a fall release date. 
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ECOMONIC EDUCATION 
FOR CLERGY 


"We cannot afford to maintain the standoff 
between church and business. The well- 
being of the human community, the mission 
of the church, as well as the integrity of 
Christian women and men 
in their work life are all at 
stake." 
(Walter M. Stuhr) 


In a March 9, 1989 talk presented at 
the "Day of Business and Clergy Dia- 
logue" we held at Milbrae, CA, Professor 
of Ethics Walter M. Stuhr (Pacific Luthe- 
ran Theological Seminary) spoke of the 
need for dialogue and mutual understand- 
ing among people in the faith communi- 
ty and people in business. This event, 
from which we quote, is a part of the Eco- 
nomics Education for Clergy project 
headed by Rev. Otto Bremer. 

" The treasurer of a major Protestant 
denomination announced his 


Jack Brigham, Hewlett-Packard, John Day, GTU 
student, and Carole Shein, Development Director of 
the Center, at the Day of Business and Clergy Dialogue 


resignation following the church's adoption of a strong divest- 
ment policy. His reason: he also served as an executive of a 
corporation whose policies in South Africa he personally be- 
lieved served ‘the claims which the Gospel makes,’ but which, 
under the church's policy now called for divestment by the 
church. He said he resigned his office (though not his member- 
ship) to protect the integrity of the church as well as his own. 
This is an illustration of a fairly common phenomenon--persons 
in business, long-time active members of their church, finding 
themselves at odds with their church. They experience at best a 
lack of appreciation by the church for what they do as business 
persons, and at worst the stated op- 
' position of the church, through offi- 
cially adopted statements, voices of 
church leaders, and sometimes their 
own pastors. The result is anger, 
frustration, disappointment, and 
withdrawing to their own ranks, 
rather than moving into dialogue 
with the church of which they are 
part." 

"Dialogue such as this one today, 
where we do not start with ‘position 
Statements,’ but as clergy and busi- 
ness persons seeking to understand 
each other in the contexts within 
which we work from day to day, is a 
way of getting past the stand-off." 
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I Yes, I want to support the work of the Center for Ethics and 


'Social Policy. 


Here is my annual tax-deductible contribution to 


| Support the Center's work. 


QO $25 
Q $50 
Q $100 
Oo $500 


I 
i 
I 
| 
i 
i 
| 
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Subscriber includes: Ethics & Policy Newsletter 
Announcements for Center Events 


Sustainer includes above plus: Special rates on 
Center Publications 
Friend includes above plus: Invitations to special events, 
Invitations to Pre-event Receptions 
Associate includes above plus: Complimentary copies of 


Center Publications 
Ethics Circle includes above plus: Special rates on our Workshops and 
Trainings, Ethics Evaluation for your Organization 


Name Phonets. 

I Title and Organization x 

VW Address ee eee 
City, State Zip 

| Please make checks payable to Graduate Theological Union and return with this form to: 


Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
2400 Ridge Road, Berkeley, CA 94709, Phone: 415/848-1674 
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SOME THINGS CHANGE, 
A LOT REMAINS THE SAME: 


A LETTER FROM THE CENTER'S 
NEW DIRECTOR 


Let me introduce myself. I am Barry Stenger, the 
new director of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
at the Graduate Theological Union. My arrival here 
has not meant some long journey; in fact I've just 
walked up the hill from the Franciscan School of 
Theology where I will still be teaching Christian 
Ethics. What has brought me here? There are a few 
things that stand out. 


I was at the meeting of the GTU Religion and Society 
faculty when the question of the future of the Center 
was being discussed. This had been prompted by the 
decision last spring of the Economic Ethics program 
of the Center to branch off and establish their own 
autonomous center. At this meeting the faculty— 
consistently a key component of the Center's work— 
decided that more focused involvement by faculty 
with the Center was needed. This could be 
accomplished in two important ways: the first would 
be to reestablish the Center as the research arm of 
GTU's Religion and Society faculty; and the second 
would be to have a faculty member serve as the 
director of the Center. 


As I listened to my colleagues, their voices joined 
others that had confronted me in the first few months 
of my sabbatical—voices from the Jesuits in El 
Salvador killed because their academic work had been 
placed at the service of those struggling for justice; 
voices from within me asking tough questions about 
_how serious intellectual work must inform and be 
informed by the work of social transformation; and 
voices from business persons, social workers, the 
homeless in our society as they search for language to 
explain their frustrated dreams. Is the Center a place 
of connection between the academic resources of a 
-committed faculty and the insight and suffering of 
those people struggling with injustice? Is it a place 
where those usually regarded as the learners could 
continued on page 3 
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A publication of THE CENTER FOR ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


Balle 


The Good Society 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT N. BELLAH 


Robert N. Bellah is co-author along with Richard Madsen, 
William N. Sullivan, Ann Swidler and Stephen M. Tipton, of 
The Good Society, published by Knopf in August 1991. Bellah 
et. al. also wrote the best-selling Habits of the Heart. Bellah is 
Professor of Sociology at UC Berkeley and Director of the Good 
Society Project at the Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
(CESP). He was interviewed by Chris Adams, an associate at 
CESP. 


Q: Why the "Good Society"? Why not the 
"Great Society"? 

A: In spite of the way the term was used in the 
Johnson Administration, the actual history of the term 
"Great Society" is not very positive, indeed it's very 
ominous. It was first used as a characterization of the 
Modern Age by Graham Wallas in 1915 to mean the 
vast world system in 
which we are all caught 
and which no one can 
control. So by the "Great 
Society". he meant the 
nightmare of hopelessness 
and unregulated 
interdependence, and 
suggested that the task 
was to somehow 
humanize it before it 
destroyed us. We [the 
authors] wanted to 
resurrect the correct 
terminology and talk about 
the "Good Society" and suggest that the "Great 
Society" is the problem, not the solution. 


We'll raise the 
issue of what 
our prospects 
are in the world 
under the rubric 
of the "Good 
Society." "Good" 
is clearly a 
moral term. 
"Great" is not. 
"Great" is just a 
question of size. 


Q: So is the "Good Society" more realistic? 

A: The problem of what's realistic is really another 
dimension. The question is what do we want? And, 
to put it in somewhat schematic terms, if you think 
about things in terms of the "Great Society", you're 
imagining that the problems are all technical. If we 
just get the right fix, if we just get the right 
mechanism, if we just increase the speed of 
international capital transfers, etc., etc.—a very 
Milton Friedman view—everything will be ok. And 


continued on page 4 


A CONTEXT FOR BUSINESS ETHICS 
Bay Area Ethics Consortium 


BILL MAIER, DIRECTOR 


The Bay Area Ethics Consortium (BAEC) fosters an 
interdisciplinary approach to addressing ethical 
questions in business and seeks to enhance the 
understanding of business ethics through multi- 
constituency dialogue and education. Members from 
the business, academic, and theological sectors 
combine their efforts in conferences, lectures, public 
education, working group activities and collaborative 
programs with other policy centers. 


Business and organizational ethics have been a central 
concern of the CESP since its founding in 1974. In 
1987 the BAEC was founded with a grant from the 
Walter and Elise Haas Foundation to support this area 
of the Center's work. In the last four years the BAEC 
has made substantial contributions to the Bay Area 
business community including: a presentation to the 
CEO's of California's 100 largest companies; 
dissemination of "The Management of Values", an 
important tool for business people to improve the 
"ethical" performance of their organizations; 
consultation with Harlan Stelmach and Martin Paley 
on "A Value-Based Budgeting Process for the County 
of Alameda"; co-sponsorship of a lecture series with 
the Walter A. Haas School of Business entitled 
"Ethics and American Business in the 1990's"; 
presentation of papers to national and international 
conferences; and monthly working group meetings in 
which a wide variety of ethical issues have been 
discussed. 


The BAEC focus for 1991-92 is on the economic and 
institutional issues framed in Robert N. Bellah, et. 
al.'s book, The Good Society. Our theme and central 
question is: "How do corporate ethics and social 
responsibility contribute to the Good Society?" The 
issue will be explored in four working group meetings 
entitled: "Toward a New Role for the Corporation in 
the Good Society"; "The Corporation's Role in Our 
Society"; "Religion and Citizenship"; and "Creating 
Partnerships: Citizen, Government and Corporate 
Cooperation in the Good Society”. 


In addition, this fall we will sponsor a seminar entitled 
"Humanistic Values and Organizational Life" on 
November 1 and 2, 1991. This seminar is unique in 
that it addresses modern ethical issues, especially 
those relating to businesses, by drawing on classical 
texts. The program provides an educational 
experience which addresses the motives and 
consequences of complex decisions and yields deep 
insights into the human condition, especially as it 


pertains to work and economics. Participants have 
reported gaining new perspectives on their work and a 
renewed sense of purpose. It is produced by 
Brandeis University's Humanities and the Professions 
program. 


Another program of the BAEC is to foster dialogue 
among the Bay Area business school deans and 
faculty regarding how ethics and values are addressed 
in business schools. In the spring of 1991 deans, 
faculty and BAEC members met to share current 
developments at business schools. The group raised 
the question: what is the best model for teaching 
business ethics? Is it better to devote an entire class to 
business ethics, or is it better to integrate the ethical 
dimension into every class? Given the current state of 
ethics in the business world, it is clear that there is a 
need for a greater understanding of ethics. The cross- 
dialogue and sharing of models is of great benefit in 
highlighting the need and fostering the development of 
ethics education. 


The effects of our work are not always easy to 
measure, however the consequences of not addressing 
ethical questions are visible and costly. We are 
pleased with the progress the BAEC has made during 
its first four years, and look forward to a meaningful 
and productive year ahead. 


To help us in this effort the Irvine Foundation has 
provided a second year of major funding of the 
program. In addition, we continue to rely on a broad 
base of financial support and endorsement from 
individuals and businesses. 


For more information regarding the Consortium, 
please call Bill Maier at (510) 848-1674. 
by Catherine Linesch 


Theological Union 
Berkeley brings together resources from 
the social sciences, public policy making 
and theological ethics to focus on social 
policy issues. It intends to be a stimulus 
for the the study of ethical issues; and to 
develop and apply ethical analysis for 
policy processes in corporate, govern- 
mental and public service organizations. 
The newsletter, ethics and policy, is 
published periodically as a forum for 
various points of view on policy concerns. 
It does not reflect an official position of 
the GTU or its constituent members. This 
edition of ethics and policy was edited and 
designed by Barry Stenger and Chris 
Adams. Comments & letters are welcome. 


people typing things. Clearly Gorbachev could not have been 
able to do what he did if there hadn't been a whole generation of 
intellectuals who were in fact disillusioned with the form of 
propaganda and had been reading a great deal of other stuff and 
talking privately about the need for change. You've just got to 
have people—enough people—who are aware of what the 
problem is before you are going to have any basis for structural 
change. 


Q: How do you convince people who arguably 
have been anesthetized for 50 years that there is a 
problem? 

A: That is not easy. Particularly with the present mood of the 
middle class which some people define as secession—go to the 
suburbs, don't look at it, just live your private consumerist life. 
That is a problem. People try very hard to cut themselves off 
from this sort of thing. And yet I do have a feeling, and there is 
some data on this, that more of the middle class than we might 
imagine is not happy with a society that is in as bad shape as 
ours, that don't really like a society that has homeless in the 


Street that begins to rival Calcutta. So I am not entirely 


pessimistic. It's true that most of the mass media just 
anesthetize people, and that ? 
most of our political We believe that 


campaigns prevent discussion 
of serious issues rather than 
enhance it. Even so I think 
there is a hunger for that and 
we've got to find our own 
form of samizdat to get to 
enough people to make a 
change. 


genuinely deep 
reform ina 
society has to 
come out of new 
levels of 
consciousness 
and awareness. 
And that can 
only happen with 
a public 


Q: The two institutions 
you single out as our 
two best hopes for the 
future are education and 


religion. What role can : : 
Boucation pe ats in discussion. It's 
attaining e "Goo - ° 
Society"? a dialectical 


A: In our society, all thing. 

institutions are, one might 

say, in contest between the intense pressure to turn everything 
into some kind of utilitarian or instrumental means and a 
concern for ends that are good in themselves. Education 
traditionally, in all the great societies has been closely 
associated with the central values and deepest meanings, the 
religion, the literature that carries the self definition of what a 
society is. Education is the way we hand down images of what 
is a good person, what is a good life, what is a good society. 
So education classically acts as this resource for ways of 
thinking about how we want to live together. 


_ In our current society, however, education is partly co-opted by 


the political and economic structures that want to 
instrumentalize it. Students who come to university, for 


_ instance, thinking only of it as the means to getting a good job 


are thinking of it as a means to a purely private end. On the 


other hand, government and business may think of it purely as a 


means to train functionaries to increase their own wealth and 
power. Somehow in the interstices between those utilitarian 
motives I think there are a lot of people, faculty and students 


who see that education does have some of those older meanings. 
It is my hope that we draw out of that deeper understanding of 
education the resources to help us think about the larger 
problems of our society. 


Q: What about the Church? 

A: The Church also carries some of the most important 
resources for how we think about what is a good human being 
and what is a good society. The Church too is subject to co- 
optation in a society like ours, or marginalization, or being 
only used as a sort of private therapy group. At the same time, 
in America we have a long tradition of the Churches being the 
seedbed of the raising of the moral questions, [for example the] 
Civil Rights Movement, and obviously the opposition to war, 
including the Gulf War and certainly the Vietnam War. The 
Churches have this resource. In Eastern Europe the Churches 
provided a critical resource, often they were the only place 
people could meet that wasn't under government control. Many 
of the movements in Eastern Europe could not have been 
possible without the parish location as a place to get together 
and talk about things. I am still hopeful that the Churches can 
provide some of those moral resources for our situation. 


Q: How can the Church speak to a largely secular, 
agnostic world? 

A: [laughter] Don't get completely brainwashed by your 
academic background. Sixty to seventy percent of Americans 
belong to a religious organization, forty percent go to church 
every week, ninety percent say they believe in God. You can 
call this a secular society but most other modern societies 
would have to say "it certainly looks religious to us". It's true 
that we have a tradition of separation of church and state that 
has sometimes mindlessly meant religion should say nothing in 
public about anything important. Of course that goes against 
the entire tradition from the revolution of colonial times to the 
present. The separation of church and state means we have no 
established church; it doesn't 
mean the church is not a public 
institution that speaks to 
public issues, again, with 
many voices. We are a highly 
pluralistic society religiously, 
but to me that's not a problem. 
A vigorous dialogue, even a 
conflict of views contributes to 
helping us think about things. 
I don't expect the church to be 
unanimous—I would be 
frightened if it were. But a 
vigorous religious input into 
the public discussion is very 
healthy. 


Q: You have chosen to 
locate the Good Society 
Project at CESP. Why? 
What do you hope to 
accomplish with this 
project? 
A: I didn't see any other center or institute or department at UC 
Berkeley that cared deeply—in terms of its central notion of 
what it was about—for the kinds of things that we were doing 
in the Good Society. I felt that CESP really did, that the 
notion that the common good was one of their deep 
continued on page 6 


So we have a 
productive 
economy, and 
maybe at the 
moment it is not 
too productive, 
in any case 
what is it for? 
What purposes 
is itto serve? Is 
it to make a few 
people 
immensely rich 
and leave a lot 
of people in 
misery? 


BELLAH INTERVIEW—CONTINUED 


you don't have to think about what this is, or about right or 
wrong, good or bad. 


the previous book. Just changing the law is not going to be . 
enough, although without changing some of our laws you 

won't get very far. | 
We'll raise the issue of what our prospects are in the world 
under the rubric of the "Good Society". "Good" is clearly a 
moral term. "Great" is not. "Great" is just a question of size. 
So we have a productive economy, and maybe at the moment it 
is not too productive, in any case what is it for? What purposes 
is it to serve? Is it to make a few people immensely rich and 


But we also need to change consciousness. Let me give you an 
example. The Civil Rights Movement would have certainly 

failed had it not eventuated in the 1964 legislation that — 
fundamentally changed the way it treated race relations in 
America. At the same time had it not changed the 


leave a lot of people in misery? Well, once you ask what is it 
for, you have to have more norms, you have to think about 
what are the criteria? What are the things that would make a 
society better or worse? We badly need a much more vigorous 
public discourse. Not about who's got the right gimmick, but 
what the criteria are and then think about the means to those 
ends as secondary and the ends as primary. 


Q: One of the themes of your book is the 
inadequacy of institutions. Yet, you look to the 
future to these same 
institutions to achieve the 


"Good Society". Are these 
institutions outdated? 
Might it be better to 


forget them and start from 
scratch? 

A: [laughter] Well, the way we 
think about institutions is that 
they are like living organs of the 
social body, and to imagine that 
we could just forget them or 
scratch them and start over is as 
foolish as to imagine that we 
could somehow scratch our 
bodies. We do have heart 
transplants and so on, but I don't 
think we have whole body 
transplants. Our only realistic 
hope is to transform them and 
not to abandon them. That 
doesn't mean that there aren't 
specific things that need to be fairly drastically cut out. To use 
the organic analogy, perhaps there are some cancerous tumors in 
our institutional system that really do need to be cut out. But if 
we're going to do that, we have to count on the fact that at least 
a considerable part of our institutional body is healthy enough 
to sustain us through some fairly drastic reforms. 


One of the purposes of our book is to convince people that they 
do live through institutions and that they are not just disposable 
means to purely private ends, that they form us, we form them. 
We don't have a nightmare vision of an institutional world that 
totally controls individuals, although we don't want to 
underestimate the extent to which institutions do indeed control 
us, but that at least in our society there is a chance for us to 
change institutions, and at some micro level, we're changing 
them all the time. In the interaction we have within an 
institutional context, we have some initiative, we're not totally 
controlled. Yet we need to think about the larger ways in which 
institutions are controlled. And those are primarily through law 
and through the informal normative order—what Tocqueville 
called mores—what we spoke about as “habits of the heart" in 


consciousness of the whole society, if people hadn't changed 
their way of thinking about race and some of their informal — 


behavior about race, then the law would have stood as a dead ~ 


letter. So, when we think about changing institutions we need — 
to think both about formal processes of structural legal change — 


and all the informal things that go into changing consciousness. / 
Of course this is why educational institutions and religious 
institutions are important because they have a lot to do with 


transforming the way that people think and feel about things. 


Q: Do you think the law 
leads the way to changing 
mores? 

A: No, often the law is the last 
thing to change. You often have © 
to change consciousness first, 
and then the law is changed. On 
the other hand, and again take 
civil rights as an example, if you 
try to push purely legal remedies — 
and the momentum of changing 
public consciousness begins to 
lag, then you go off on some 


Authors (clockwise) Robert Bellah, Ann Swidler, 
William Sullivan, Richard Madsen, Stephen Tipton 


phenomenon like the backlash 
about busing, and so on. So, 
these things really need to work 
together. We need to have a 
constant effort to change the way 
we think and feel, but we also 
need to think about the way we 
structure things in our society— 
that means the law. 


Q: You suggest that we have more discussion, 
create a context in which discourse can take place. 
Many people might ask what good does this do? 
So people discuss the matter, what then? 

A: It is an instinctive American response to say "let's stop 
talking and do something." But it is our [the authors] profound 


conviction that if we [society] haven't gotten pretty clear about 


what we want to do and why, what the reasons are, then the 
action we take will often be short-sighted and simply create 
more problems. We believe that genuinely deep reform in a 
society has to come out of new levels of consciousness and 
awareness. And that can only happen with a public discussion. 
It's a dialectical thing. 


It's not as though we're saying talk is the answer. Talk is the 

necessary preparation for getting enough people to feel that it's 

time for a change. Look at Eastern Europe. One of the things 

that clearly led to the structural changes was this vast 

phenomenon called samizdat, these informal publications, 
continued on page 5 


BooK NOTES 
SOME REFLECTIONS BY AREA IV FACULTY ON BOOKS RECENTLY READ 


from Karen Lebacqz, Pacific School of Religion: Without a doubt, the two books that have had the most impact on me this 
summer have been Tish Sommers and Laurie Schields, Women Take Care, and Cesar A. Peracles and Lauren S. Young, Too Little, 
Too Late: Dealing with the Health Needs of Women in Poverty. Both books describe the plight of women vis-a-vis the health 
care system in the U.S., both as patients and as unofficial—and unpaid—care-givers. The statistics offered are shocking but true. 
They are enough to make anybody angry, and to incite your involvement in bioethics from a feminist perspective. 


from Bill O'Neill, Jesuit School of Theology: Let me recommend three rather different books: The Ethics of the New Testament, 
by Wolfgang Schrage, is a superb account of the principal moral motifs in the New Testament texts. The Making of Moral 
Theology, by John Mahoney, offers one of the best critical interpretations of the origins and historical development of the 
disciplines of Roman Catholic moral theology. Finally, Hunger and Public Action, by Jean Dreze and Amartya Sen, offers an 
excellent assessment of the complex factors contributing to hunger and chronic undernourishment. 


from Clare Fischer, Starr King School for the Ministry: Among my recent reading... would recommend three significant 


volumes in ethics: 1) Martha Nussbaum's The Fragility of Goodness; 2) Carol Robb and Carl Casebolt, editors, Covenant for a 
New Creation, and 3) Claudia Card, editor, Feminist Ethics. Each reading has been very helpful in expanding my understanding of 
the scope and method of feminist ethics. Nussbaum...offers a penetrating analysis of vulnerability and the struggle for a good, 
accountable life...Robb and Casebolt have put together an outstanding collection of essays...on the subject of the ethics of 
environment. Card's collection is simply the best of many current offerings in feminist ethics. She includes the writers who have 
been more articulate about the controversies and impasses in ethics than others.... 


from John Coleman, Jesuit School of Theology: I just finished reading Sam Keen's Fire in the Belly (Bantom '91). It is 
mainly a book about male spirituality and a masculine response to the woman's movement. Although Keen is strong on 
psychology, he weaves all this into a profound meditation on the environment (which might touch, as well, those interested in 
ecology). 


additionally 
Westminster/John Knox has announced the November publication of Fountainhead of Federalism, by Charles McCoy, Professor 
of Ethics at PSR and founder of CESP. This book explores the historical background of our system of Federalism, as well as the 
political and ethical context out of which the U.S. Constitution emerged. 


from the new director —continued 


teach us from their experience, where those often As interviews and articles in this newsletter will 


dismissed as detached and uninvolved could provide 
the crucial link in meaningful social analysis? As I sat 
at those discussions I realized that the Center may be 
such a place. The enthusiasm this sparked explains 
why I'm here and gives some hints of the direction in 
which I see the Center moving. 


This renewed commitment by the faculty has led to 
some administrative changes at the Center. A Faculty 
| Executive Committee comprised of Robert Bellah, 
Clare Fischer, William O'Neill and myself will be 
responsible for guiding the direction and ongoing 
development of the Center. As director I will focus 
much of my efforts on development of new programs 
| at the Center. I will act as an animator and go-between 
among faculty, community groups and those who 
might fund projects which bring these groups 
together. Bill Maier, who has been the acting director 
| over the past year, is associate director and will be 
| responsible for day-to-day activities at the Center as 
_ well as continuing to direct the Bay Area Ethics 
Consortium. The Center will continue to rely on the 
_ Advisory Board made up of representatives from the 
constituencies with whom we are involved. 


indicate, The Center is presently sponsoring two 
ongoing projects: The Good Society Project and the 
Bay Area Ethics Consortium. These two exciting 
efforts form a strong base on which we plan to build. 
Another foundation stone for which I am very grateful 
is the support to the Center offered by many interested 
and committed people and groups like yourself. One 
of my hopes in the coming year is to establish in a 
more organized fashion a membership base for the 
Center. We will be approaching you about the 
particulars of this in a month or so. 


As a few things change around here at the Center, a lot 
of the committed scholarship, community involvement 
and exciting programs remain the same. I feel 
honored to assume the responsibilities of directing a 
center with a demonstrated record of excellence. I also 
am excited about the possibilities created by renewed 
faculty interest and new efforts to reach out into the 
community. I invite you to join in these efforts and to 
share this enthusiasm. 

Peace and Good, 


Def Br 


Barry J. Stenger 


BELLAH INTER VIEW—CONCLUSION 


preoccupations, that their effort to build a dialogue between 
academics, church people, and civic-minded corporate people 
over what kind of society we have and how to improve it was 
very close to our concerns. I felt that we could contribute to 
that dialogue and they could tell us a lot of things we didn't 
know and that it would be a very healthy environment. I think 
all five of us are very happy with our relationship and I hope it 
continues a long time. 


from 
The Center for Ethics and Economic Policy: 


"Taxation and Justice—Can We have Both?" 
October 5, 1991, Oakland. Sponsored by Jericho and The 
13th Congress of Justice and Peace Committees. Call 
(415) 886-0342. ($15) 


from 
The Center for Applied Ethics, Santa Clara 
University: 


"Ethics and the Development of New 
Technologies: Who Decides" October 29, 1991, 
Santa Clara. Sponsored by The Center for Applied Ethics, 
Santa Clara University. Call (408) 554-5319. (Free) 


"Ethical Nursing Practice: Legal and Economic 
Trends" November 21, 1991, Santa Clara. Sponsored by 
The Center for Applied Ethics, Santa Clara University. 

Call (408) 554-5319. ($40) 


Announcements from Bay Area Ethics Centers 
of Upcoming Events 


Q: Who is your hero? 

A: [laughter] My hero at the moment is Vaclav Havel. I am 
enormously impressed with him as a human being, with what 
he did with his life, and also with the marvelous way he 
expresses his deepest beliefs which come to the verge of a 
Christian understanding of life. He draws from a European 
philosophical vocabulary, but I think what he is saying is very 
consonant with a Christian understanding of life. The fact that 
someone like that could actually be president so astounds 
me...[laughter]...it's so unlikely in America. 


from our own 


Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy: 


"Towards a New Role for the Corporation in the 
Good Society" September 19, 1991, Berkeley. 
Sponsored by the Bay Area Ethics Consortium at CESP. 
Call (510) 848-1674. (Free) 


"The Good Society—Sources of Public 
Philosophy in America" November 9-10, 1991, 
Berkeley. Sponsored by the CESP. Call (510) 848-1674. 
(Free) 


"Dreams Lost, Dreams Found—Women 
Organizing for Justice. A National Conference 
on Immigrant and Refugee Women" October 5-7, 
1991, Berkeley. Sponsored by Family Violence Fund, 
Coalition for Immigrant & Refugee Rights & Services. 
(415) 243-8215. ($45) 
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USING LITERATURE 
TO TEACH ETHICS 


In A Jury of Her Peers Susan Keating Glaspell writes of 
two women who find themselves in an ethical dilemma. If they 
fulfill the roles expected of them as dutiful wives they will help 
convict a woman who is charged with murdering her husband. As 
the menfolk ransack the house and barn looking for evidence that 
the wife killed her husband, the women find 
it in the sewing basket: a strangled canary. 

As they look deeper, the women 
begin to notice evidence of what the 
accused's life was like: cheerless, poor, 
isolated and lonely. They empathize with 
her and realize that the murder was prob- 
ably committed in response to the brutality 
of her husband. Should they turn over the 
evidence? Would doing so effect justice? 

A Jury of Her Peers was one of the 
literary texts discussed recently at the Hu- 
manities and the Professions Seminar 
sponsored by the Bay Area Ethics Con- 
sortium on November 1 and 2. The par- 
ticipants were from the corporate, academic 
and non-profit communities. Executives 
from Bank of America, PG & E, Lockheed 
and others joined scholars from various 
disciplines and leaders of non-profit organi- 
zations. 

The text provided the basis for 
this diverse group to consider questions that 


any professional is likely to encounter. For 
what and to whom am I responsible? How do I use power and 
information? What role do emotions, such as empathy and 
compassion, play in my decision-making? What price do we pay 
for the privileges of leadership and power? 
A Jury of Her Peers and the other texts, which included 
Robert Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons and George Orwell’s Shooting 
an Elephant, ignited a fascinating and enlightening conversation. 
Bankers and philosophers, non-profit managers and ethicists used 
the literature to stimulate discussions about ethical issues in their 
own organizational and professional lives. Literature provided a 
safe reference point and gave participants a common context to 
explore their own ethical beliefs and values. The facilitators invited 
participants to bring their own issues to the group, thus closing the 
circle between fiction and reality. 
The Humanities and the Professions program was 


GTU LIBRA 


PAN 


founded in 1980 by Brandeis University Professors Sanford M. 


Lottor and Saul Touster at the request of the Chief Justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court. The intent was to use literature as 
a bridge to help judges explore ethical dilemmas, role tensions and 
career crises associated with “burn out.” Since then, the Brandeis 
program has held more than 280 seminars for corporate executives, 
physicians, lawyers, social service workers, philanthropists and 
educators. 

Immediately following the November seminar, a group 
of Consortium members attended a workshop to become trained 
as facilitators of the Ethics and the Humanities Program. Led by 
Professor Lottor and co-facilitator Robert Szulkin, also a Professor 
at Brandies, consortium members Chris Adams, Jim Boitano, Scott 
Cook, Caitlin Croughan, Nancie Fimbel, Rose Levinson, Tapan 
Munroe, Barry Stenger (CESP Director), Shaun Sullivan, John 
Wilson and Consortium Director Bill Maier were trained to deliver 
this program. The Bay Area Ethics Consortium is looking forward 
to making its own Humanities and Ethics program available to 
corporations, government, non-profits, churches, hospitals and 
educational organizations. We will be ready to offer this service 

continued on p. 6 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


MAINTAINING HOPE 


A few words from the Director of the Center 


Maintaining hope—not an easy task. It’s tough to 
maintain hope in our political system in the face of the Senate's 
scandalous disregard for the testi- 
mony of Anita Hill. Here in the SF Bay 
Area our efforts to remain hopeful are 
shaken by earthquakes and most re- 
cently charred by fire. The news of an 
economic recovery—news which 
should inspire hope—rings hollow 
when we realize that it has more to do 
with presidential popularity polls than 
it does with getting folks back to 
work. Where do we look to find 
hope? How do we keep it? 

At a recent conference sponsored by one of the pro- 
grams here at the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, the Good 
Society Project, Cornell West spoke of the efforts by the politically 


powerless to stand up to those structures that dismiss their claims 


continued on p. 2 


BOOK NOTES 


SEX IN THE PARISH 


BY KAREN LEBACQZ (G7U faculty) 
& RONALD G. BARTON 


Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991 


Karen Lebacqz and Ron Barton have written a book about 
sexual ethics in the parish focusing on the role of the pastor. It grew 
out of a project sponsored by the Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
and funded by the Lilly Foundation. The book gives pastors a voice, 
allowing them to bring up issues and assess what they learned from 
their own experience. Lebacqz and Barton consider the literature 
that exists on this topic, and add their distinctive perspectives. 

The book focuses on such questions as: Is there a positive 
role for sexual awareness or energy within a congregation? Is this 
a resource that can be consciously used, or is it a potential problem 
to be consciously avoided? How is sexuality theologically signifi- 
cant? What happens when pastors feel sexual desire? Are all pastors 
sexually attracted to members of their congregations? If they are, 
how do they respond? What alerts pastors to the possibility that an 
inappropriate boundary might be crossed? 

The authors agree with Marie Fortune (Is Nothing Sa- 
cred’), and Peter Rutter (Sex in the Forbidden Zone) that it is a 
violation of professional ethics for the pastor to be both pastor and 
lover to the same person. But pastors meet people in their parishes 
through joint work and community-building who have personal 
power that may equal or appear to equal the pastor’s. The pastor 
is not necessarily a counselor to all parishioners. Is there a possibility 
for a healthy and hence moral relationship in these instances? There 
are enough such healthy relationships—though still few—that 
Lebacqz and Barton have developed their moral framework to allow 
for them. 

But the structural dynamics of a pastor/parishioner rela- 
tionship are so significant that power analysis must be central to their 
moral framework. What constitutes genuine consent in consensual 
relationship between a pastor and parishioner? What happens to 
their moral framework if the pastor is a woman? Lesbian? Gay? 
Single and committed to the parish 60 hours a week? In each case, 
the numinous power of the pastor should not be underestimated, as 
he or she “represents” God, the church, and the divine dimensions 
of life. In each case there is the power of sexism functioning in the 
church as it does in all of society. But Lebacqz and Barton do not 
want to say an automatic “no” to the single pastor's legitimate quest 
for a romantic and sexual partner, because in many instances the job 
description of the pastor leads to the inevitable conclusion that he 
or she will only meet people relating to her or his ministry. 

Their refusal to posit an automatic “no” to pastor’s 
romantic relationships with parishioners, qualified however by the 
burden of proof, is of course controversial. You'll have to read the 
book for yourself to see whether you believe the moral framework 
they offer is strong enough to prevent baptizing the abuse of 
professional power in the search for love. 


Reviewed by Carol Robb 
GTU Faculty 


WORDS FROM THE DIRECTOR continued from page 1 


and silence their voices. West believes that “...This kind of struggle against 
hopelessness that is so pervasive is that upon which we must build; and ‘though 
we may not win,’ as T.S. Eliot says, ‘for us there is only the trying—the rest is 
not our business.” 

We do not maintain hope by running from that which threatens it. 
Our hope is nurtured when we join with those who are struggling against 
hopelessness. We are entering upon what many traditions call “the season of 
hope.” At the darkest time of the year, on its darkest day, we celebrate light. 
Against the hopelessness of oppressive structures, devious ideas and distorted 
traditions we struggle, and in that struggle we find hope and light. 

I find such hope and light in much of what we're about here at the 
Center these days. My hope and I believe others’ is nurtured when we witness 
a lively discussion about the possibility of honest public debate over those 
values which guide institutions in this country (at the November Good Society 
Conference). An old hopelessness is challenged when business executives and 
theologians come together to question the moral vision that informs the 
modem corporate ethos (at the Bay Area Ethics Consortium working groups). 
The reigning darkness of inadequate healthcare for women is at least 
threatened when some GTU faculty and Center staff start planning a project to 
expose its underlying causes to the light of scrutiny. And sometimes the light 
most appreciated is that subtle glimmer discerned in a place least expected— 
a gathering of professionals of disparate callings, reflecting together on literary 
treasures and discovering common vision and common cause (at the Brandeis 
Seminar). You can read more about these in the pages of this newsletter. 

As I explained in the last newsletter, I believe that this Center can 
be a place where those struggles against hopelessness can be supported by the 
academic work of committed ethicists, theologians and social scientists. This 
conviction is built upon another—that only by joining such struggles can those 
of us in the academy maintain hope. Such beliefs are guiding those of us who 
are developing ideas for new programs at the Center. We are looking at ways 
that the conceptual tools and research skills of our faculty can be placed at the 
service of those seeking to transform our society. My own research will take 
me to El Salvador next month where I will be meeting with those who are 
continuing the work of the six Jesuits who were assassinated two years ago. 
[believe that the model they were developing at the Universidad Centroamericana 
and the work that continues there offers great hope for new forms of committed 
scholarship. I am interested in what we here at GTU can learn from those who 
are in the middle of an intense struggle against hopelessness. 

Maintaining hope at the Center for Ethics and Social Policy neces- 
sarily involves maintaining our financial resources. With this in mind I 
encourage you to take note of the request for membership that we are making 
in this edition of our newsletter. If you are not a member please consider 
becoming one and thereby have a hand in supporting the work we do here. 
I think we are attempting something rather unique here—trying to hold 
together scholarship and the work of social transformation. I am not aware of 
too many other projects or centers committed to that. If you can, please 
consider a larger donation that would help sustain our efforts. 

My wish, and the wish of the staff of the Center, during this season 
is this: in the midst of your own struggles may you discover and maintain hope. 
In face of the darkness against which we stand whenever we join the 


economically dispossessed and politically disenfranchised, may we celebrate 
the light. 


Peace and Good, 


fom Stn 


Barry J. Stenger 


BAY AREA 
ETHICS 
CONSORTIUM 


It has been a busy Fall for the Bay Area 
Ethics Consortium. In the last three months our 
efforts have been focused on three major pro- 
grams: monthly working group meetings that 
address the role of the corporation in society; 
development of an Ethics Workshop for Business 
School Faculty; and an in-depth seminar for Con- 
sortium members in which values and ethical 
issues were discussed using classical literature. 

With the publication of The Good Society 
by Robert N. Bellah, et al., this Fall’s working group 
meetings focused on “The Corporation in the Good 
Society.” At our first meeting in September Bellah 
reminded us that historically corporations were 
chartered to perform tasks in the public interest. 
With the rise of the modern corporation in the late 
nineteenth century, public interest was no longer 
inherent to business and economic efficiency be- 
came the predominant goal. Coupled with the 
development of the market economy this produced 
what sociologist David Popenoe refers to as “...an 
environment of private affluence and public 
squalor.” Bellah made a case for greater democracy 
in corporations including employee ownership 
and involvement in decision-making, and greater 
corporate accountability to communities and 
stakeholders. This would lead to a more produc- 
tive role for corporations in helping to create a 
“Good Society.” 

At our October meeting in San Francisco, 
John Wilson, Senior Vice President and Chief 
Economist at Bank of America and Tapan Munroe, 
Chief Economist at PG & E presented a corporate 


The Center for Ethics and Social 

Policy at the Graduate Theological 
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sources from the social sciences, public 
policy making and theological ethics to 
focus on social policy issues. It intends 
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for various points of view on policy 
concerns. It does not reflect an official 
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members. ethics & policy is edited by 
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perspective on “The Corporation’s Role in Our 
Society.” 

Wilson raised the issue of the conflict 
between efficiency and democracy in our society. 
This is an issue that continues to haunt all institu- 
tions, including corporations. What happens when 
there is a clash between efficiency and democracy 
in the corporation? How will the Good Society 
model deal with this inevitable clash? How will we 
as a society deal with this clash as we confront 
tough choices in a slower growth economic envi- 
ronment? 

Munroe de- 
scribed the role of the 
corporation in the good 
society as one of creat- 
ing a more sustainable 
environment and soci- 
ety. If we became as 
efficient as Japan we 
could save $300 billion 
a year. For example, he 
pointed out that more 
energy flows from 


American windows each confront tough choices 
year than through the in a slower growth 
Alaskan __ pipeline. 


economic 
environment? 


Through partnerships 
with environmentalists, 
PG & Ehas created new 
energy conserving pro- 
grams that would not 
have been possible a 
few years ago, saving the company and the public 
substantial amounts of energy and money. 

In the November meeting, GTU Ethics 
Professors Barry Stenger and John Coleman re- 
sponded to Wilson’s presentation. Stenger ques- 
tioned one of Wilson’s assumptions—that self- 
interest is the primary motivator of human behavior 
in business. Speaking from the Catholic tradition 
Stenger made the case that human nature is more 
truly viewed as interdependent. This interdepen- 
dence need not be seen as a weakness but can be 
the virtue which links us as human beings and is the 
condition that creates the possibility for the com- 
mon good. 

John Coleman spoke on the ethos of 
democracy as “espousing mutual respect, a readi- 
ness of citizens to make the community's interest 
one’s own, and to listen to one another creating a 
discussion in which all who are affected by a given 
decision are accorded a hearing.” Non-democratic 
(or nominally democratic) institutions such as 
corporations can be held to the spirit or ethos of 
democracy, even if they are not formally demo- 
cratic in governance. 

Our final meeting of this year is called 
“Creating Partnerships: Citizen, Government and 
Corporate Cooperation in the Good Society.” It will 


What happens when 
there is a clash 
between efficiency and 
democracy in the 
corporation? How will 
we as a society deal 


with this clash as we 


focus on the role of the public sector in the “Good 
Society.” 

Next year our working group meetings 
will address other important and timely ethical 
issues such as corporate downsizing, executive 
compensation, ethics of technology and health 
care. 

The second major program of the BAEC 
this fall continues the collaboration among the Bay 
Area business school deans and faculty regarding 
how ethics and values are addressed in business 
school curricula. The BAEC is conducting an in- 
depth survey of faculty at each of 
the Bay Area’s major business 
schools. The results of the survey 
will be presented to the deans 
early next year to help shape fu- 
ture faculty development work- 
shops. The Consortium has sent 
proposals to several corporations 
to assist with the funding of this 
program. 

The third BAEC pro- 
gram was a Seminar on “Human- 
istic Values and Organizational 
Life.” This seminar is unique in 
that it addresses ethical issues by 
drawing on classical literature. 
Participants reported that the ex- 
perience was extremely helpful 
for them to consider business eth- 
ics issues. We are also pleased to 
announce that a group of twelve 
Consortium members are training to become facili- 
tators so that we can offer this seminar on a regular 
basis. The accompanying article describes our 
experience in greater depth. 

Substantial efforts were made this Fall 
with the help of Center Associate Chris Adams to 
recruit new corporate members for the Consor- 
tium. In the next few months we expect to report 
some promising results from our efforts. 

In addition to recruiting new members, 
Adams has been busy writing op-ed pieces on 
business ethics issues. His writing has appeared on 
the op-ed pages of both local and National news- 
papers. GTU student Marianne Martin has been 
hard at work with scheduling, planning and orga- 
nizing working group meetings, seminars, faculty 
meetings, plus handling our mail, telephone and 
fax. 

A great deal has been accomplished this 
year thanks to the financial support of our spon- 
sors, Our members’ excellent presentations, the 
active involvement of our Executive Committee, 
and the continuing interest of the academic, busi- 
ness and religious communities in the Bay Area. 

Please call me at the Center at (510) 848- 
1674 if you would like to discuss the Consortium, 


by Bill Maier 
Director 


extrahuman dimensions. For example, in some of 
the late works of Beethoven, there are natural 
sources beyond what we normally assume to be 
human. “Their becoming central to the guiding 
ideas of our time is part of what I conceive to be a 
necessary task of contemporary world culture, if 
we are to survive.” 

In “Communitarianism or Populism?” 
Christopher Lasch made a spir- 
ited case for populism as the 
political ideal we lack and 
sorely need. Prefacing his re- 
marks with the statement that 
the difference between the two 
is primarily one of emphasis, 
Lasch extolled the virtues of 
responsibility and respect that 
are integral parts of populism. 
He said, “Populism is unam- 
biguously committed to the 
principle of respect, and it is 
for this reason, among others, 
that populism ought to be pre- 
ferred to communitarianism 
which is too quick to compro- 
mise with the welfare state and 
to endorse its ideology of com- 
passion. Populism has always 
rejected both the politics of 
deference and the politics of 
pity.” Lasch goes on to criticize 
the preeminent role the market plays in American 
Society. He said, “The market turns news into 
entertainment, scholarship into professional 
careerism, social work into the scientific manage- 
ment of poverty. Inexorably, it remodels every 
institution in its own image.” 

Focusing on the strength and power 
generated by groups marginalized by society, in 
“The Prospects for Democratic Politics: Recon- 
structing the Lippman-Dewey Debate,” Cornel West 
stated that our society is in need of profound 
restructuring and new meanings. “We must first 
speak,” he said, “to the spiritual impoverishment 
and the social breakdown it generates—a distanc- 


“The only way 
people in fact 
overcome 
nihilism—a 
disease of the soul 


like alcoholism and 
drug addiction—is 
by means of love 
and care. There is 
no other way.” 
Cornel West 


Good Society co-author Ann Swidler suggested that 
the insights and critiques of Rochberg-Halton, 
Lasch and West are central to the concerns she 
shares with her colleagues and that the place to 
begin such transformations is with institutions. 
“Institutions are not simply large structures of 
power or of social problem solving,” she said. “They 
are moral enterprises, guided by moral meanings 
which instill and embody 
the moral commitments 
of their participants and 
which shape and are 
shaped by moral under- 
standings, The problem 
is that in many ways the 
morality of contemporary 
institutions is wrong.” 
During the 
discussion which fol- 
lowed the presentations, 
one of the central issues 
that the audience 
brought up was the be- 
lief that at one time 
American institutions did 
have moral meanings, 
that there was a time 
when a family was in- 
deed a haven, and gov- 
ernment could be trusted 
and was a worthy re- 
pository of the public trust. But the solution to our 
current conundrum does not necessarily lie in nos- 
talgically emulating the past. According to Swidler, 
“If one insists that the only morally rigorous institu- 
tions are the old ones, the family, the small town, the 
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local community, the populist ideals of the 19th 
Century...then moral enterprise is a dead etter... We 
need to rethink the moral foundations of contempo- 
rary institutions—of the large state, of the corpora- 
tion, of the university, of the Church—in such a way 
that we demand that they be morally rigorous.” 

In his closing remarks, Bellah discussed 
why he and his co-authors wrote7he Good Society 
and addressed the criticism that they did not 
provide a strategy. “We wrote because in a ‘cold 
time’ we need to find the space within institutions 
to prepare for that moment when Rosa Parks does 
not move back in the bus. Everything we've done 
in The Good Society and Habits of the Heart is geared 
precisely to this strategy, to raise the level of citizen 
consciousness, to prepare people—people within 
institutions—to create these spaces so that in those 
moments when it becomes genuinely possible for 
social transformation, there will be a public ready 
to respond.” 

During a discussion of The Good Society 
in Washington D.C., a participant quoted Hegel as 
saying “No nation ever gets a second throw of the 
dice.” In a very real sense, this ominous statement 
and its implications are what the Good Society 
Project is about. It is not clear whether Hegel is 
correct, but the Good Society Project is trying to 
defy the odds and give us a second throw. 


by Chris Adams 
Center Associate 


FROM THE GOOD SOCIETY PROJECT 


¢ Tapes and written transcripts of the Conference are available. A set of six tapes of the entire 
conference costs $17.50 (plus $2.50 for postage). Transcripts of individual speeches may be 
purchased for $7 each (plus $2.50 for postage) or all speakers for $15 (plus $2.50 postage). Please’ 
specify what you would like and send checks to the Center. 


ing of human beings from hope, courage, disci- 
pline and risk-taking—and that requires a deep 
cultural renaissance.” In a society whose working 
class has recently suffered a 19.1% drop in real 
wages, the effect of this spiritual impoverishment is  « 
“lethal.” In order to escape this fate, West advo- 
cated a politics of conversion based on a love ethic. 
“The only way people in fact overcome nihilism— 
a disease of the soul like alcoholism and drug 
addiction—is by means of love and care. There is 
no other way.” West believes that we live in a “cold 
time,” but the clues to renewal can be found in 
critiques by a progressive movement composed of 
people of color, labor and ecological groups, 
women and homosexuals. 

In her response to the guest speakers, 


Applications will be available in early February for the 2nd Annual Summer Institute on the Goo 
Society. Please contact the Center for information. 


If you would like to be placed on the Good Society Project mailing list, please write to the Center.’ 


Special thanks to Center staff Lynne Jerome, Laine Harrington, Marianne Martin and Frank Macht for’ 
planning and running an outstanding Conference! 
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“The present situation in America is an 
emergency.” With this statement Robert N. Bellah 
opened the “First Annual Conference on the Good 
Society: Sources of Public Philosophy in America,” 
at the UC Berkeley Campus on November 8 and 9. 
It was the first of three annual conferences based 
on the recently publishedGood Society, by Bellah 
and four co-authors. 


In the face of this desperate situation, 
what can be done? To address this issue, the Center 
for Ethics and Social Policy invited Christopher 
Lasch of the University of Rochester, Eugene 
Rochberg-Halton of Notre Dame, and Cornel West 
of Princeton to a public discussion with Bellah and 
the co-authors of theGood Society; Richard Madsen, 
William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler and Stephen M. 
Tipton. The goal of the discussion was to discover 
resources in public philosophy that give us clues to 
lead us out of our current malaise. Such a discus- 
sion, according to Bellah, is the indispensable 
prelude to renewal. 

While each of the speakers advocated a 
particular source for renewal, the backdrop for the 
discussion was the central insight from theGood 
Society that societal institutions are central to our 
hope for the future. “We believe,” says Bellah, “that 
some deeper recognition of our social nature, of 
the importance of institutions, of the fact that 
individual responsibility in a complex society can 
really only be exercised in and through institutions, 
is a necessary beginning for any serious discussion 


From left, Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, Cornel West, Robert N. Bellab, Eugene 
Rochberg-Halton, and Christopher Lasch. 


In his introductory remarks Bellah, who 
directs the Good Society Project at the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy and is Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at UC Berkeley, amplified the currently popu- 
lar assessment that the economy is in a recession. 
But he pointed out that this is just the tip of the 
iceberg. We are also in a social, cultural, and 
political recession. Indeed, our situation is so 
severe that he says it is more accurately described 
as a depression. We live in a country that is not only 
economically impoverished relative to its past, but 
one that lacks the institutions that could sustain its 
own life: a government that is capable of inspiring 
confidence in an endeavor other than a military 


_-feat; politicians not tainted by scandal; an honor- 


able judiciary; and a public education system that 
prepares students to participate in a democracy. 


about what is to be done.” 

The first speaker was Eugene Rochberg- 
Halton, who delivered a paper entitled “Public 
Philosophy and the Big Picture: Between Nature 
and the World Civilization.” Rochberg-Halton 
believes that much of the depression we are in can 
be attributed to the over-reliance on rationality in 
the modern era. “I see the need,” he said, “for a 
fundamental transformation of the modern outlook 
in which rationality is taken to be an essential, but 
largely limited, aspect of reason. That is to say, we 
hairless bipeds need to stop all the self-tickling, and 
realize that it is our relation to something larger 
than ourselves that gives us our reason for being 
here.” The direction Rochberg-Halton believes we 
must go is to re-harness rationality to its “humane 
and cosmic moorings,” its extrahistorical and 
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soon. Please call the Center if you would like more 
information. 

The poignancy and relevance of the 
Brandeis seminar can perhaps best be expressed in 
the words of a corporate executive who partici- 
pated in the training sessions, “I seldom—or never— 
have the time to think about these issues while I’m 
on the job, yet I know that deep within me they 
clamor for attention and are at the ground of every 
decision I make. The opportunity to reflect upon 
them through literature and in a thoughtful setting 
was one of the more memorable work experiences 
that I have had.” 


by Caitlin Croughan 
Core Faculty Member 
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THE RECESSION IS NOT 
JUST ECONOMIC 


By Robert N. Bellah & Chris Adams 


Note: the following article first appeared on the op. ed. page of The 
Los Angeles Times, January 8, 1992 


The signs of hard times are all around us: high unem- 
ployment, a low growth rate, corporate layoffs and bankrupt state 
and local governments. The only optimistic economic forecasts 
come from politicians running for reelection. 

Less obvious, though, is that the economic 
recession is only the tip of the iceberg. As a nation we 
are also in a social, cultural and political recession. In 
fact, our situation is so severe that it is more accurately 
described as a depression. We live in a country that is 
not only economically impoverished relative to its 
past, but one that lacks the institutional resources it 
needs to revive itself. 

Our government is incapable of inspiring 
trust in almost anything other than winning a morally 
bankrupt war for oil. Our education system is proving 
to be inadequate to prepare students for the complex 
responsibilities of citizenship. Adding to these prob- 
lems, we have become so jaded that our outrage has 
turned to boredom when we hear of yet another 
senator, representative or government official caught 
in scandal. 

Our once proud and honorable country has 
slipped into a profound malaise. A recent poll shows that 63% of 
Americans believe that the country is in a state of decline. Our 
streets are unsafe. Our bridges and roads are crumbling. Businesses 
are failing. Taxes are rising as services decline. 

How are we fighting this? Do we have the resources to 
get back on track? As a nation we must rediscover and rebuild our 
moral and ethical foundation. At a recent conference in Berkeley 
on “The Good Society: Sources of Public Philosophy in America,” 
nationally recognized scholars joined with citizens to diagnose our 
problems and discover resources for renewal. 

In order for America to come out of its slow downward 
spiral, people must become able to recognize their interdepen- 
dence. Ina complex society, the only possible way that interdepen- 
dence can be realized is through institutions. If we are to find 
genuine hope, we must look for it in places like the family, schools 
and universities, corporations and workplaces, government and 
the political system and churches. 

“Institutions are not simply large structures of power or 
of social problem-solving. They are moral enterprises, guided by 


CENTER 


moral meanings which instill and embody the moral commitments 
of their participants and which shape and are shaped by moral 
understandings,” said Ann Swidler, a UC Berkeley sociology 
professor, who participated in the conference. “The problem is that 
in many ways the morality of contemporary institutions is wrong.” 

How can we change the moral meaning of institutions? 
One tempting road to follow—the one taken by Ronald Reagan, 
George Bush and David Duke—is to emulate the past in the belief 
that at one time America had a moral meaning, and if we could 
simply recover it, then we would once again be great. But this 
nostalgic yearning for the past is not adequate for our changed 
world. 

“If one insists that the only morally rigorous institutions 
are the old ones—the family, the small town, the local community, 
the populist ideals of the 19th Century, then moral enterprise is a 

continued on p. 2 
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REFLECTIONS ON A RECENT TRIP 
TO EL SALVADOR 


By Barry Stenger 


Stories of the conflict in El Salvador and the recent efforts 
at a negotiated peace settlement have moved off the pages of our 
newspapers. The boycott of Salvadoran coffee—an effective tool that 
kept attention focused on continued 
US involvement—has been called off. 
Those involved in the Sanctuary 
movement, sheltering refugees who 
have fled twelve years of repression, 
wonder in what new directions to 
move. And yet this is the time when a 
graduate student and I head off for El 
Salvador to intensify our research on 
the work of the six Jesuits who were 
assassinated at the Universidad 
Centroamericana José Simeon Canas, 
the UCA, in San Salvador. 

It appears as if the activists and the academics are 
passing one another at the border—one group leaving, grateful that 
their prophetic cries, their tireless efforts have borne some fruit; the 
other arriving, appreciative of the calm and quiet necessary for 
objective analysis. If the question guiding our research asks how 


continued on p. 5 
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dead letter,” Swidler said. “We need to rethink the 
moral foundations of contemporary institutions— 
of the large state, of the corporation, of the university, 
of the church—in such a way that we demand that 
they be morally rigorous.” 

In our diverse, fragmented, rudderless 
society, this will be a monumental task. But it is one 
that we must attempt, because even people with 
the means to escape to the suburbs are discovering 
that a dysfunctional society with bankrupt institu- 
tions follows them even there. As a nation we need 
to transform our institutions into entities capable of 
sustaining our common life, to provide a structure 
for individual liberty and interdependence. 

We can begin by talking to one another 
about our problems, our needs and our commitment. 
We must bring each other out of our collective denial, 
which has been encouraged for so many years by 
cynical, manipulative politicians and their handlers. 
By simply addressing problems, we will have taken 
the first crucial step toward transformation. 

Let us begin by fostering genuine discus- 
sions about where we have been, where we are 
and where we want to go. The degree to which we 
are successful will affect us all, and whether we fail 
or succeed will depend on how well we respond 
to the challenge now, before we are overwhelmed. 
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SOURCES OF HOPE 


By Robert N. Bellah and Chris Adams 


Even in a deep, multi-faceted 
recession, there are reasons to be 
hopeful. 

The notion that the recession is not just 
economic is an unpleasant one. Indeed, it is quite 
ominous. But it is precisely in the recognition of the 
severity of our situation and in the acceptance of 
responsibility for it that we find hope. 

Following the publication of “The Re- 
cession is Not Just Economic,” (see page 1) the 
Times printed a letter to the editor criticizing its 
pessimism. As examples of America’s strength, the 
writer says that “we have the finest military equip- 
ment of anyone, anywhere” and expressed 
the belief that America would produce the 


social recession does not mean that we need some 
new blueprint, some new set of institutions or some 
new pattern of control. Itis the mistaken belief that 
we can control everything that leads to despair 
when things go wrong. What we truly need is to 
assure that our institutions have moral meanings, 
that they support our life together and make a good 
society possible. This means that we must incorpo- 
rate life-giving values into the pattern of our lives 
together, into the institutions that make our rela- 
tionships with each other possible. 

The final chapter of The Good Society 
refers to the politics of generativity. The central 
concern of such a politics would be to concentrate 
on issues of long-term purpose and consequence 
rather than short-term interest and profit. It would 
place special importance on caring for and nurtur- 
ing children, addressing such issues as infant 
mortality, child poverty and inadequate schooling. 
It would foster active participation and discussion 
among all members of society, for economic no less 
than for moral reasons. And it would stress the need 
to build a sustainable economy that can coexist 
with the environment. 

Such a politics could not easily be located 
on the existing ideological spectrum. It could de- 

velop either within an 
existing political party or 


TV sets and VCRs of tomorrow. If these are * | asa separate movement. 
our strengths we are in a deeper recession . ce Its task would be the re- 
than we thought. Though pessimism can It is the mistaken form of our institutions 
indeed be self-fulfilling, its avoidance does belief that we so that they are capable 
not justify self-delusion. of mediating civic re- 
The question is how best to can control sponsibility and making 
proceed? For those who believe, as the everything that mutual trust possible. 
writer of the letter to the editor, that nothing The causes of 
is seriously wrong, that if only the quality of leads to despair the multifaceted reces- 
our consumer electronics and cars were . sion we find ourselves 
higher our problems would be solved, then when things go in run deep, but once 
the answer is “stay the course.” Do nothing, wrong. we recognize the prob- 
let the economy recover and our problems lem, the solution may 


will be solved. On the other hand, for some 
who truly see the depth of our malaise, no 
solution short of revolution would be sufficient. 

Those who deny the seriousness of our 
situation serve no one well, including the nation 
they seek to defend. And those who call for a 
revolution, for an entirely new order, often fail to 
realize that even with all of its problems there are 
some segments of our society that are healthy. 

In the vast space between these two 
positions we lose one of our most valuable sources 
of-hope: the rehabilitation of our present institu- 
tions. The major institutions of our society—the 
family, government, the churches, the economy 
and education—neither work as well as they should 
nor do they necessarily need to be replaced. The 
more pressing need is to restore to them such 
qualities as justice, purpose and honor. 

Recovery from our cultural, political and 


not be as elusive as 
feared. It may lie in 
something as simple as trust—trust that we are all 
members of a universal community. This trust is a 
gift, and when we discover it, we have found a 
source of inexhaustible hope. 


Robert N. Bellah is Director of the Good Society 
Project at the Center and Professor of Sociology at 
UC Berkeley; Chris Adams is an Associate at the 
Center and Editor of Ethics & Policy . 
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the academy might contribute to social change, 
then the circumstances of our trip may tempt the 
cynic to answer: “from a safe distance.” 

The question about the academy and 
social change first led me to the Center for Ethics 
and Social Policy. The search for an answer has led 
me to the UCA and its experimentation with a 
model committed to placing academic resources at 
the service of those struggling for justice. The 
witness of the Jesuit martyrs and their colleagues 
who continue their work has con- 
vinced me that the proper relation- 
ship of the academy to social 
change is neither safe nor distant. 

We spent nine days in El 
Salvador. For most of the time we 
interviewed colleagues of the slain 
Jesuits. We also visited villages 
where they ministered, spoke with 
people whose lives they touched, 
and heard testimonies to their role 
in changing the national reality. In 
fact “realidad naciona?’ was the 

| first of a trio of phrases we heard 
often. It is spoken with as much 
force by a philosophy professor at 
the UCA as it is by a leader of a 
parish youth group in Soyapango. 
The commitment is clear: to foster 


a critical awareness of the national é 


reality. What usually comes next in 

| the conversation is the second 
phrase in the trio: “mayorias 
populares,” (popular majorities). The poor of El 
Salvador provide the lens through which one ana- 
lyzes the national reality. And finally the key qualifier, 
a strange sounding adverb which indicates the 
distinctive role of the UCA: “universitariamente,” 
(literally, “university-ly’). As articulated by Igancio 
Ellacuria, S.J., the rector of the UCA at the time of his 
assassination and the chief architect of this model, 
the UCA is committed to serving the national reality 
by analyzing its culture, its social structures, its 
economic needs from the perspective of the poor 
majorities and doing this always in a way appro- 
priate to the university. 

The context is important to appreciate 
fully the distinctiveness of this model. First, com- 
mon to the conception of the university in Latin 
America is the presumption of its central role in the 
national reality. A walk through the National Uni- 
versity on the other side of town from the UCA 
made that quite clear: announcements of political 
meetings, speakers calling for reforms in the peace 
accords and concerted efforts to organize students 
for the new political situation. To say that the UCA 

» focuses its energy on the national reality does not 


~ distinguish it among other Latin American institu- 


~ tions. What does distinguish it is the way it seeks to 
effect change in El Salvador: not as a political party, 


not as a labor union, not as a church, not as a 
governmental agency, but rather as a university— 
universitariamente. 

Secondly, we must recognize the role 
that liberation theology has played. This vision of 
a new model for a university was inspired by a 
generation of Latin American theologians who 
have discovered in the experience of the oppressed 
the interpretive lens through which to assess our 
social reality. The faculty at the UCA have taken this 
conviction and its attendant “epistemological privi- 
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lege” and have used it as the guide for the university's 
search for truth in the Salvadoran reality. As stated 
by a semiotics professor at the UCA (a woman who 
spent six years in exile because of her work with 
Archbishop Romero), reality is necessarily defined 
within a frame of interest, and the UCA has chosen 
to define the national reality from the perspective 
of the poor. Or, as the reknowned liberation 
theologian, Jon Sobrino put it in our interview with 
him: compassion must lead intelligence. This move 
is clearly made on theological grounds. 

The adoption of this model eventually 
and directly led to the assassination of those who 
worked so hard to implement it. Ina country where 
truth is systematically distorted by official and 
covert military operations, those who use the 
university as a platform to expose the lies and 
develop critical awareness are dealt with as a 
serious threat. As Ellacuria himself said: “In a world 
where injustice reigns, a university that fights 
injustice must necessarily be persecuted.” 

My image of the academy as a safe 
refuge for the pursuit of knowledge evaporated as 
I knelt in the garden where these scholars were 
brutally murdered. In the mountain village of 
Jayaque, any suspicions about the distance be- 
tween the academy and the struggles of the poor 


Celebrators in front of the Cathedral of San Salvador, February 1, 1992—the day the 
peace accords officially took effect. 


were dispelled by the tears of peasants recalling 
their pastor, the University of Chicago trained 
social psychologist, Ignacio Martin-Bar6, SJ. 

How might those of us situated in aca- 
demic institutions in this country understand our 
role in social change? From what we heard and saw 
in El Salvador important elements of a model 
emerge. We must locate our research and reflection 
within our social reality—our national reality, yes; 
but as citizens of a global power we must dedicate 
our academic skills to developing a critical aware- 
ness of our complicity in struc- 
tures of domination and repres- 
sion throughout the world. Sec- 
ondly, whether from a theologi- 
cal conviction ora philosophical 
one, we must analyze and cri- 
tique that reality from the per- 
spective of those not being served 
by our social and political struc- 
tures—through the eyes of the 
poor majorities. Finally, and per- 
haps most appropriate to this 
discussion, we must discover 
those ways by which we as uni- 
versity faculty, students or ad- 
ministrators, as directors of aca- 
demic centers, as researchers and 
writers make our distinctively 
academic contribution to social 
change. How can our skills for 
analysis and careful research be 
joined to those of the activist? 
How can we select our topics of 
study in ways that are accountable to the needs of 
the oppressed? There are ways of addressing injus- 
tice through the brokering of political power, 
through labor organizing, through nonviolent re- 
sistance, through art, theater etc., and all of us at 
times will be so involved. But such activity should 
not dispense, distract nor excuse us from making 
our distinctive contribution as academics. 

Those with whom we spoke at the UCA 
still grieve for their slain colleagues—you hear it in 
their voices and see it when their eyes glance over 
to the omnipresent poster commemorating that 
tragic day. Yet when they speak of this model, and 
speak of the task the university must play in addressing 
the formidable social issues confronting their war 
ravaged country, you hear passion and hope. I saw 
in their faces the answer to my question. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant 
Professor of Moral Theology at The Graduate 
Theological Union. Bob Lassalle-Klein, a GTU 
doctoral student and a Newhall Fellow, accompa- 
nied Stenger on this trip in January, 1992. 


SUSTAINABLE 
ECONOMIC 


DEVELOPMENT 


MEANING AND IMPLICATIONS 
By Tapan Munroe 


In 1989, the U.N. passed a resolution 
calling for a conference on the environment and 
economic development. It identified the serious 
global dilemma of retaining atmospheric integrity, 
biodiversity, and human health while trying to 
ensure a reasonable level of economic growth. The 
UN Conference on the environment and develop- 
ment, “Earth Summit,” is planned for June 1992 in 
Rio De Janeiro. 

The “Earth Summit” participants face an 
enormous task! Before the delegates can get down 
to the challenging task of developing general 
policies that may give rise to sustainable develop- 
ment, they must obtain a clear understanding of the 
meaning of the term “sustainability.” Like many 
evocative terms, the word sustainability means 
many things to many people. 


Sustainability Defined 

One of the most basic definitions is from 
Our Common Future. “Sustainable development 
is development that meets the needs of the present 
without compromising the ability of future genera- 
tions to meet their own needs.” The most obvious 
meaning involves the preservation and nurturing of 
resources, ecosystems and quality of life over time. 
Thus sustainability involves some notion of respect 
for the interests of our descendants. But beyond 
this point, uncertainty and diversity abound. 

For ecologists, sustainability means 
preservation of ecological systems, for economists, 
the maintenance and improvement of human living 
standards. Geography and anthropology bring in 
concerns about the condition of social and cultural 
systems. On the other hand, sociologists and some 
economists are concerned about distributive justice 
and social harmony. Ever increasing inequality ina 
society certainly cannot give rise to sustainable 
development. 

There is also disagreement about the 
prospects for achieving sustainability. Some, like 
economist Julian Simon, question if sustainability is 
a crucial issue: “Mankind has managed in the past 
to avoid the Malthusian specter by resource substi- 
tution and technological advances.” But others, 
such as Paul and Anne Ehrlich of Stanford and 
economist Herman Daly contend that, “the scale of 
human encroachment on natural systems already is 
well past a sustainable level.” They conclude that 
world population will reach at least 10 billion 
before stabilizing and to achieve a decent standard 
of living for the majority of the people economic 
activity must grow by 10 times. They do not think 
that kind of flow of resources and wastes can be 


accommodated without enormous irreversible 
changes to the ecological systems. 


Elements of Sustainability 

*Intergenerational Fairness. The stan- 
dard approach to the intergenerational trade-off 
issue in economics involves assigning benefits and 
costs according to a set of preferences (values) and 
then discounting costs and benefits accruing to 
future generations. 

There are several justifications for dis- 
counting over time: people prefer benefits now 
over those in the future; and benefits in the future 
are less valuable because current receipts can be 
invested to increase capital and future income. 

° Specification of what is to be sustained. 
Many ascribe to the view that all resources—natural 
resources, physical capital, human knowledge—are 
interchangeable 
sources of well- 
being. Thus, 
large scale dam- 
ages to ecosys- 
tems that involve 
degradation of 
air quality, de- 
cline of species 
diversity, defor- 
estation, or glo- 
bal warming are 
not intrinsically 
unacceptable 
situations. 

A n 
altemative view 
is that compen- 
satory invest- 
ments often are 
infeasible as well 
as ethically indefensible. No practical substitutes for air 
and water exists and degradation is inevitable. Thus, 
compensation in all cases cannot be acceptable. In 
addition, environmental quality is a complement to 
capital growth as a source of economic progress, thus 
the question of substitution is irrelevant. I agree with 
this viewpoint. 

° The scale of human impact relative to 
global carrying capacity. There is sharp disagree- 
ment on this issue. Some put more faith in the 
possibilities of resource substitution (including 
substitution of knowledge for material) and techni- 
cal innovation to minimize scarcity. Carrying ca- 
pacity is seen as a dynamic and flexible concept by 
these people. Ecologists think otherwise, and dis- 
agree strongly. 


Ecological and hu- 
man catastrophe 


i 


Increasing cost of 
ecological damages 


The Safe Minimum Standard 

Concerns over intergenerational fairness, 
resource constraints, and impact on carrying capac- 
ity provide a basis for an Intergenerational Social 
Contract. To do this we apply the concept of a Safe 


Moral imperatives for 
ecosystem protection 


Increasing irreversibility 
of ecological damages 


Minimum Standard which has been advanced by 
economists, ecologists, and philosophers. 

At one extreme we have very large and 
irreversible effects that may threaten the function- 
ing of an entire ecosystem. At the other extreme, 
small and easily reversible effects are mediated and 
adjusted by market transaction or government 
policies, based on benefit-cost analysis. 

There is great uncertainty about how 
rapidly the threat to human welfare grows as 
damages rise and the situation becomes more 
irreversible. The Safe Minimum Standard defines a 
socially determined dividing line between moral 
imperatives to preserve ecosystems and the free 
play of resource trade-offs. 

Certain actions that may result in natural 
impacts beyond a threshold of cost and irreversibil- 
ity would be ruled out. This reflects the value 


THE SAFE MINIMUM STANDARD CONCEPT 


Safe Min. Std. 


Free play of incentives and 
resource trade-offs 


Low-cost, easily 
reversed effects 


Source: Bryan Norton, Georgia Institute of Technology 


judgement that the cost of risking these impacts is 
too large. This involves cases such as wetlands, 
genetic diversity, climate change, wilderness areas, _ 
Antarctica, and other unique ecosystems, like the 
Grand Canyon or Yosemite. 


Tapan Munroe is a Member of the Bay Area Ethics 
Consortium and the Chief Economist at Pacific Gas 
G Electric. The speech from which this paper is 
excerpted was delivered to the Consortium on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1992 in San Francisco. 


‘THE “FAD” THAT WON'T GO AWAY 


By Bill Maier 


Sitting in my office at corporate headquarters I picked up the latest 
issue of Business Week and slowly began to thumb through it. The year was 
1986, One article immediately caught my eye. It was a discussion of corporate 
America’s current interest in ethics written by Peter Drucker, a writer I had 
followed for more than twenty-five years since doing my MBA. I was caught 

| by surprise when Drucker asserted in his article that the current interest in ethics 
| was just a fad. As with so many things that come and go in business, in a couple 
of years executives would be concerned with something else—like a new 
method of financial analysis or marketing technique. I was disappointed 
because I believed ethics had something to do with honesty, integrity and 
fairness, that these were an inherent part of an attitude toward work like 
customer satisfaction or safety. Perhaps Drucker thought that the recent 
defense contractor scandals, insider trading on Wall Street and the excesses in 
various government agencies had 
only temporarily heightened busi- 
ness’ interest. Once these unpleasant 
events disappeared so would man- 
agements’ interest in ethics. 

But from my vantage point 
things were going awry in Corporate 
America at an alarming rate and were 
impeding our ability to compete in 
the global economy and provide 
good jobs. The escalating trend of 
mergers and acquisitions was caus- 
ing thousands of layoffs as well as 
piling up huge amounts of corporate 
debt. Downsizing asa primary means 
to become more efficient and com- 
petitive was causing widespread in- 
dividual and family suffering and 
hurting community economic stabil- 
ity. Top management did not seem 
to sense the inevitable: intense in- 
ternal competition was stifling cor- 
porate creativity and teamwork, and 

decreased loyalty, up and down the line, was hurting morale and productivity. 

Now, six years later, business’ interest in ethics hasn’t abated. Codes 
of ethics, seminars for executives, management committees that address all 
manner of moral issues are commonplace throughout corporate America. 

As necessary as these are, there are other, more important ethical 
issues that must be addressed in the 1990s: institutionalizing democracy and 

| shared decision making within corporations; regaining employee loyalty and 
public support by increasing employee ownership and a renewed sense of 
corporate social responsibility; instilling a greater sense of fairness and equity 
by effectively dealing with issues such as excessive CEO compensation and 
downsizing vs. job creation; and providing community leadership in building 
a more just society for future generations. 

The Bay Area Ethics Consortium has been on the leading edge of 
addressing these issues. We are developing a seminar that uses classical 
literature in which moral and ethical questions are raised as an in-depth means 
to involve people in understanding how to deal with our society’s increasingly 

~ complex ethical issues. 

| In addition to creating widespread public discussion the Consortium 
. has been a catalyst for the Bay Area Business schools to come together to 
_ discuss how to further integrate ethics into the business curriculum. The article 


As with so many 
things that come and 
go in business, in a 


couple of years 
executives would be 
concerned with 
something other than 
ethics—like a new 
method of financial 
analysis or marketing 
technique. 


Bill Maier is Director of the Bay Area Ethics Consortium. 


by John Rodgers, “Teaching Business Ethics?” describes how the Consortium 
facilitated a recent survey of business school faculty that will lead to a series 
of faculty ethics workshops for all of the Bay Area Business Schools. 

And finally, in its continuing series of working group meetings, the 
Consortium provides a venue for some of the most interesting and challenging 
discussions on business ethics. At a recent meeting Tapan Munroe, Chief 
Economist at Pacific Gas & Electric, made a presentation entitled “Sustainable 
Economic Development: Meaning and Implications.” Excerpts from his talk are 
reprinted on the following page. The Safe Minimum Standard Concept he raises 
is an example of one of the solutions the Consortium is working on. 

I look forward to hearing from you and discovering business ethics 
issues in which you are interested. 


TEACHING BUSINESS ETHICS? 


By John Rodgers 


Inthe wake of repeated scandals and ethical failures in the business 
world, many people have called upon business schools to provide students 
with the ability to critically assess the ethical dimensions of their decision- 
making. While almost everyone agrees that ethical reasoning is a valuable skill, 
there is broad disagreement over what teaching methods, if any, are appropri- 
ate and effective. 

While this debate will probably not be conclusively resolved, the 
Bay Area Ethics Consortium is making a vital contribution by facilitating and 
nurturing cooperation among faculty and administrators on the incorporation 
of ethics into business school curricula. Through a collaboration with the Bay 
Area business school Deans, the Consortium studied how ethics is taught. 

Using a questionnaire developed by a group of business faculty, the 
BAEC surveyed the faculty at five business schools including Stanford 
University, University of San Francisco, Santa Clara University, San Jose State 
University, and Saint Mary’s College of California. Eighty-three percent of the 
faculty sampled reported that they taught ethics in their courses, but the depth 
of coverage varied widely. Most professors address ethics in two to three course 
sessions each semester. Rather than treat ethics as an isolated issue, they tend 
to integrate ethics into the standard course material. Many of them expressed 
an interest in receiving some form of assistance to expand their teaching of 
ethics, such as short case studies for student discussions, topical ethics 
bibliographies, and training in ethics pedagogy. 

Among the difficulties encountered by professors in integrating 
ethics into the curriculum were a lack of time to prepare and to teach the 
material, a lack of ethics teaching experience, and the observation that students 
do not have an adequate background in ethics. These results suggest that 
courses in the theoretical foundation of ethics are needed to better prepare 
students for grappling with ethical issues and that curricular assistance to 
business professors, on the whole, would be well-received. 

A final report from the Consortium is due in April and will 
recommend, among other things, collaboration among the Deans, faculty 
and BAEC to institute faculty development workshops at the Bay Area 
business schools. 


John Rodgers is an Intern at the Center. The Staff of the Center is grateful to John 
for bis invaluable contributions. His work has been especially important in 
designing, conducting and analyzing the business ethics education survey. 
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WHAT WE MUST DO 


TOWARD A FEMINIST ETHIC OF HEALTH CARE 
By Suzanne Holland & Karen Peterson 


Pick up a newspaper, any newspaper on any given day. Never 
has there been more coverage on what, until very recently, most 
of us viewed as a private matter: health care. We all know by now 
that more of us than ever before lack health insurance—37 million 
of us, in fact. We know this because, for the first time, the health 
care delivery system is failing the middle class. Finally, it is a middle 
class issue—our issue, What we forget is that our issue 
is not a new one for millions of poor Americans. 

To say the words, “the poor,” is also to say, 
concurrently, the words “women” and “illness.” The 
“feminization of poverty” means exactly this: the poor 
have become overwhelmingly female. As many of us 
in the middle class are becoming frighteningly aware, 
a lack of financial resources goes hand-in-glove with 
illness. For women who are poor, however, the 
correlation between illness (reproductive, old age, 
chronic) and lower socio-economic status is not new. 
From the point of view of justice, the national debate 
over what constitutes adequate health care coverage 
must not proceed without making the health needs of 
women our primary concern. 

Health care reform has become the “hot topic” of 
the 1990s; and proposals abound, in and outside of 
Congress. In general, there are three types of propos- 
als: “pro-competition” proposals, seeking reform pri- 
marily through the marketplace (the Bush Administration plan); 
“pay or play” proposals; and proposals which advocate a national, 
single-payer, health care system. 

In the face of such an array of proposals for health care reform, 
how are we to evaluate them from a feminist perspective? We offer 
three evaluative “basepoints” of a feminist ethic of health care 
reform: 1) the “epistemological privilege” of the societally 
marginalized; 2) an historical and contextual analysis of structures 
of oppression; and 3) a vision of justice as “right-relation.” 

What, in the first instance, do we mean by the “epistemologi- 
cal privilege of the societally marginalized?” We who are not poor 
must begin by according a place of honor and respect for what “the 
poor” know. This is not an issue of liberal guilt and hand-wringing. 
It is fact: we cannot know what “the poor” know unless we first 
allow amplification of, and privilege to, the very persons whose 
voices our structures effectively mute. This starting place is 
axiomatic to any feminist ethic. 

Giving credence to the epistemological privilege of the 
marginalized (poor women in this article) necessarily leads to a 


second step: analyzing both context and history of the very 
structures of oppression. Though persons can and do certainly 
oppress one another, to focus interpersonally would be to miss the 
point. Persons participate in structures of oppression; those struc- 
tures have histories and often have names—patriarchy, capitalism, 
totalitarianism and racism, for example. The point of structural/ 
historical analysis of context-specific oppression is to expose the 
systems we uphold, often uncritically. It is not enough to stop and 
listen to the stories of the oppressed; we must next ask what is the 
cause of the oppression? 

Thirdly, a feminist ethic means attending to “right relation- 
ship” as, in some ways, both means to and ends of justice. Beverly 
Harrison, one of the chief advocates of a feminist ethic of “right 
relation,” argues for “the deep sociality of all things.” To hold an 
ethic that insists not just upon relationality, but upon right 
relationship, implicitly affirms our essential dignity as human 
persons. In fact, we understand our essential interrelatedness to be 
part and parcel of that essential dignity. There is, however, a 
second and equally important aspect of right relation: the redress 
of current injustice in our world. 


continued on p. 7 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


END NOTES 


By Barry Stenger 


Connected as we are to an academic institution, we at the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy come to June with all those “end 
of the year feelings.” This is a time to 
take stock, to give recognition, to 
attempt a glimpse at the future. 

These past few months have 
witnessed great activity here. We’ve 
been preparing for the second an- 
nual Good Society Summer Institute 
which is coming up in August. The 
diversity of backgrounds and inter- 
ests of those chosen to participate 
promises a lively and profitable ex- 
change. The Bay Area Ethics Consor- 
tium (BAEC) has explored a number 
of timely issues at its working group meetings (one of which you 
can read about in this issue). And my efforts at encouraging faculty 
research have borne fruit in an exciting project for which we are 
now seeking funds. 


continued on p. 6 


THE CULTURE OF CONTENTMENT AND THE UNDERCLASS 


THE MAKING OF A RIOT 
By Robert N. Bellah 


The urban riots that shook Los Angeles and 
other urban areas this spring are only symptoms of 
problems deeply embedded in American culture 
and institutions. According to economists such as 
Robert Heilbroner we have been in a silent depres- 
sion for about twenty years. Deficits have been 
piling up in all aspects of our lives, public and 
private. An extended period of over-consumption 
(by some) at the expense of saving and investment 
in the economy and society as a whole has left our 
nation depleted in almost every sector. The looting 
of America did not begin last April in Los Angeles. 
If we remember Ivan Boesky, 
Charles Keating, Michael 


proportion to their numbers. Almost all of them 
vote whereas more than half of our less affluent 
citizens fail to vote altogether. Even more impor- 
tant, they supply by far the most money for our 
enormously expensive political campaigns. They 
have, therefore, a much greater likelihood that their 
wishes will influence the political process than any 
other group. 

But what do the contented wish? They wish to 
be left alone in their contentment. Their position 
has been recently described as “militant compla- 
cency.” They wish to pay lower taxes and have less 

government interference with the ways 
, in which they increase their income. 


Milken and many others of 


the same sort, it has been The under- 
going on for quite some time. ; 
How we got into this class is 


situation is a very complex 
matter. Americans have 
tended to be most generous 
to those in need in periods of 
affluence. The twenty-five 
years after the end of World 
War II were the most pros- 
perous in our history, and 


everything 
the contented 
want to get 
away from 


There are, however, two areas where 
they do not mind the government 
spending money. One is a military 
establishment which, until recently, 
could be justified as defending them 
from Communism. The other area 
where the contented are willing to 
spend money is on the war on crime, 
or the war on drugs, or what we could 
generally call domestic security. 
Enter the “underclass,” our great- 
est domestic fear. Forty years ago people 


during that period we built 

something of a welfare state, though quite modest 
by European standards. Since 1970, however, our 
economy has stagnated, or rather it has grown quite 
unevenly and in major areas it has contracted. In 
order to maintain the average American life-style of 
consumption more members of the family have 
had to work more hours just to stay even. During 
the 1980s economic polarization became increas- 
ingly evident. The number of billionaires grew 
exponentially while the number of those below the 
poverty line steadily increased. This situation of 
stagnation and polarization has produced two 
phenomena that are having major consequences 
for our political life. One is what John Kenneth 
Galbraith, in his new book, calls the culture of 
contentment. The other is what is called the 
underclass. These two phenomena are inter-re- 
lated in ways that few Americans are presently 
prepared to recognize. 

The culture of contentment is shared by the 
top 20 per cent income bracket, though most fully 
by the top 1 per cent. George Bush’s astonishment 
at the machines the supermarket checkers use to 
read the little bars on the packages gives us a rare 
insight into the life of the super-contented. The 
contented have not suffered during the last twenty 
years of economic stagnation. Indeed, especially 
since the 1980s, they have grown steadily richer 
and the very rich have grown very, very rich. The 
political influence of the contented is out of all 


living in urban ghettoes could go to 
sleep with their door unlocked. They were poor 
and they were segregated but relatively few of 
them were unemployed and relatively few of them 
had out-of wedlock babies. They were not called 
the “underclass.” By the late 1970s not only had the 
term appeared but it was widely recognized as a 
problem by the general public and even by ghetto- 
dwellers themselves. As a term it had the great 
advantage of being color-blind in a period when 
we have become sensitive about racial language. 
Yet the underclass as a term was largely applied to 
blacks, indeed to those blacks who still inhabited 
the depopulated ghettoes which now resembled 
nothing so much as the bombed-out remnants of 
the thriving communities they had once been. For 
its remaining inhabitants the ghettos had become a 
killing field, breeding murder, drug use and every 
kind of crime. 

The underclass is everything the contented 
want to get away from, and they have succeeded 
remarkably in doing so. The contented have with- 
drawn from, or as some have succinctly put it, 
seceded from, the cities either into suburban com- 
munities or into heavily guarded security buildings 
in choice city locations. They have removed their 
children from the public schools, unless they live in 
sufficiently affluent suburbs. They do not use public 
hospitals or clinics or even libraries or parks in areas 
they consider unsafe. And, naturally, they are not 
interested in paying for facilities they no longer use. 


How could all this have happened and why 
did we let it happen? There are reasons for what 
happened and then there are fantasies about why 
it happened, fantasies with powerful political im- 
plications. Part of the answer is the de-industrializa- 
tion of our cities. Hundreds of thousands of blue 
collar jobs, and many thousands of white collar 
jobs, have left our major cities in the last 30 years. 
Those African Americans with enough education to 
enter the professional or sub-professional skilled 
work force have been able to leave the old ghetto 
for new black neighborhoods or suburbs with most 
of the amenities of white neighborhoods of compa- 
rable income: thus the depopulation of the old 
ghettoes which are now half or a third the popula- 
tion they were in their prime. Those left behind 
were then subjected to the systematic withdrawal 
of institutional support, public and private. Cities 
under increasing fiscal pressure closed schools, 
libraries and clinics, and even police stations in 
ghetto areas. The most vulnerable left behind had 
to fend for themselves in a Hobbesian world where 
just making it through the month with enough to 
eat is often a major problem. Far from breeding 
dependency, life in the ghetto today requires the 
most urgent kind of self-reliance. 

This is not a story the contented want to hear, 
and there have been journalists and even social 
scientists who have obliged them with another 
story. The underclass is not, according to this 
alternative story, the result of the systematic with- 
drawal of economic and political support from the 
most deprived and segregated portion of our 
society. This view claims the underclass was actu- 
ally created by the efforts to help them, above all 
by the Great Society welfare programs, producing 
self-perpetuating, indeed permanent, welfare de- 
pendency. The fact that welfare payments, includ- 
ing AFDC, have systematically declined in real 
dollars over the last twenty years, and they have 
dropped in half during the 1980s alone, is ignored 
by those who tell this story. 

Our situation resembles what Benjamin Disraeli 
warned his fellow Britons about in the 19th century: 
we are becoming two nations, one very rich and very 
contented, the other desperately poor and demoral- 
ized, What is most obvious in our public life is 
anger—most explosively in Los Angeles the anger of 
the dispossessed—but perhaps even more omi- 
nously, the growing anger of the shrinking middle, 
though we have yet to see whether that anger will 
have positive or destructive consequences. 


Robert N. Bellah is Director of the Good Society 
Project at the Center and Professor of Sociology at 
UC Berkeley. 
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IN THE NAME OF COMPETITIVENESS 


By Chris Adams & John Rodgers 


As Americans struggle to make sense of what 
is happening to our country, why our incomes are 
stagnating, why public institutions cannot afford to 
operate and why good jobs are evaporating, politi- 
cal and business leaders have been incoherent, 
except when it comes to the solution. With unified 
voices they call for increasing our competitiveness, 
as if this were the panacea. In these days filled with 
doubts and fears about the future, increasing com- 
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adversaries from Michael Dukakis to Saddam Hussein, 
and bragged about getting his “competitive juices 
flowing.” Our situation today should make us ques- 
tion the idea that we need to be more competitive, 


Chris Adams is an Associate at the Center and 
Editor of Ethics & Policy; John Rodgers is a Research 
Assistant at the Center. A longer version of this 
article will appear on the op. ed. page of The San 
Francisco Examiner. 


even if it is a “clean fight.” The current ruinous state 
of our economy is the result of many years of blind 
devotion to the free market ideals embedded in 
competitiveness, with little regard to what competi- 
tiveness inevitably creates— 


to compete and win, but it leaves massive numbers 
out of the circle of those who can share the spoils 

of victory. 
The next time competitiveness is invoked by 
some politician to explain why the 


winners and losers. As wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of 
fewer and fewer wealthy 
people, the ranks of the 
s swell. They can usu- 
mored by the rest of 


The current ruinous 
state of our society 
is the result of many 


government is allowing more toxic 
pollution to be emitted in order 
for a company to remain competi- 
tive and save jobs, we should be 
suspicious. You can be sure that a 
short time later, some executive 


cept when the explo- years of blind will announce that in order to 
inger and frustration, : remain competitive it is moving a 
Angeles, make it im- devotion to the free thousand jobs to Mexico. 


o turn the other way. 
ddition, as we have 
Jour competitiveness 
not only has the gap 
2s grown, but the line 
winners and losers 


market ideals 
embedded in 
competitiveness. 


It should be no surprise that 
a society so consumed with com- 
petitiveness would be as brutal as 
ours. What is shocking is that so 
many people continue to accept 
it. If government continues to give 


d. Many of those who 

e able to compete and win are joining the 
the losers. Incomes for the college edu- 
ve fallen, according to a report by the 
2 Policy Institute, yielding a diminishing 
e for those with a college degree. For 
h only a high school diploma, the bottom 
f their earning power, due mainly to the 
n manufacturing jobs that formerly el- 
any to the middle class. 

3 clear that as a basis for public and 
» policy competitiveness does not serve 
ell. Itserves a few well, those who are able 


handouts to business, the very 
least it could do would be to assure that the jobs it 
promised to save remain in this country. Better yet, 
why cannot competitiveness be replaced with 
another basis for policy, such as productiveness 
with full employment as the goal? 

Whatever the basis for policy is, it must be 
able to include non-market values, such as just 
distribution of wealth, respect for the environment 
and a commitment to produce safe products. 
Competitiveness alone is incapable of providing a 
basis for the changes society must undergo to be 
healthy and economically sustainable. 


OUNCEMENTS 


THE GOOD SOCIETY PROJECT 


Moyers’ television series “Listening to America” will focus on The Good Society for four 
secutive weeks beginning the week of August 2, 1992. The first three shows of the series will be 
ocation in Atlanta, Chicago and Los Angeles, and the fourth will be a roundtable discussion with 


ert N. Bellah and some of the co-authors. 


“Second Annual Conference on the Good Society: The New World Order?” will take place in 
<eley on October 31 and November 1, 1992. Featured speakers will be the authors of The Good 
iety , Daniel Bell, Jean Elshtain and Charles Taylor. 


¢ — Tapes and written transcripts of the “First Annual Conference on the Good Society: Sources of Public 
Philosophy in America,” (November 1991) are available. The featured speakers were Robert N. Bellah, 
Christopher Lasch, Eugene Rochberg-Halton and Cornel West. Transcripts of individual speeches 
may be purchased for $7 each (plus $2.50 postage) or all speakers for $15 (plus $2.50 postage). Please 
specify what you would like and send checks to the Center. 


¢ The Good Society Newsletter can be obtained by calling the Center. 


¢ Congratulations to Robert N. Bellah who was awarded an Honorary Doctorate by Georgetown 


University in May 1992. 


THE CULTURE OF CONTENTMENT AND THE UNDERCLASS 


THE MAKING OF A RIOT 
By Robert N. Bellah 


The urban riots that shook Los Angeles and 
other urban areas this spring are only symptoms of 
problems deeply embedded in American culture 
and institutions. According to economists such as 
Robert Heilbroner we have been in a silent depres- 
sion for about twenty years. Deficits have been 
piling up in all aspects of our lives, public and 
private. An extended period of over-consumption 
(by some) at the expense of saving and investment 
in the economy and society as a whole has left our 
nation depleted in almost every sector. The looting 
of America did not begin last April in Los Angeles. 
If we remember Ivan Boesky, 


proportion to their numbers. Almost all of them 
vote whereas more than half of our less affluent 
citizens fail to vote altogether. Even more impor- 
tant, they supply by far the most money for our 
enormously expensive political campaigns. They 
have, therefore, a much greater likelihood that their 
wishes will influence the political process than any 
other group. 
But what do the contented wish? Thi 
be left alone in their contentment. Thei 
has been recently described as “militan’ 
cency.” They wish to pay lower taxes and 
government interference witl 
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the same sort, it has been The under- they do not mind the go 
going on for quite some time. spending money. One is < 
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situation is a very complex 
matter. Americans have 
tended to be most generous 


everything 
the contented 
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from Communism. The o} 
where the contented are \ 


to those in need in periods of spend money is on the war 
affluence. The twenty-five want to get or the war on drugs, or what 
years after the end of World away from generally call domestic secu 


War II were the most pros- 
perous in our history, and 


Enter the “underclass,” 
est domestic fear. Forty years a 


during that period we built 

something of a welfare state, though quite modest 
by European standards. Since 1970, however, our 
economy has stagnated, or rather it has grown quite 
unevenly and in major areas it has contracted. In 
order to maintain the average American life-style of 
consumption more members of the family have 
had to work more hours just to stay even. During 
the 1980s economic polarization became increas- 
ingly evident. The number of billionaires grew 
exponentially while the number of those below the 
poverty line steadily increased. This situation of 
stagnation and polarization has produced two 
phenomena that are having major consequences 
for our political life. One is what John Kenneth 
Galbraith, in his new book, calls the culture of 
contentment. The other is what is called the 
underclass. These two phenomena are inter-re- 
lated in ways that few Americans are presently 
prepared to recognize. 

The culture of contentment is shared by the 
top 20 per cent income bracket, though most fully 
by the top 1 per cent. George Bush’s astonishment 
at the machines the supermarket checkers use to 
read the little bars on the packages gives us a rare 
insight into the life of the super-contented. The 
contented have not suffered during the last twenty 
years of economic stagnation. Indeed, especially 
since the 1980s, they have grown steadily richer 
and the very rich have grown very, very rich. The 
political influence of the contented is out of all 
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blacks, indeed to those blacks who still 
the depopulated ghettoes which now r 
nothing so much as the bombed-out ret 
the thriving communities they had once 
its remaining inhabitants the ghettos had 
killing field, breeding murder, drug use ; 
kind of crime. 

The underclass is everything the 

want to get away from, and they have succeedea 
remarkably in doing so. The contented have with- 
drawn from, or as some have succinctly put it, 
seceded from, the cities either into suburban com- 
munities or into heavily guarded security buildings 
in choice city locations. They have removed their 
children from the public schools, unless they live in 
sufficiently affluent suburbs. They do not use public 
hospitals or clinics or even libraries or parks in areas 
they consider unsafe. And, naturally, they are not 
interested in paying for facilities they no longer use. 


How could all this have happened and why 
did we let it happen? There are reasons for what 
happened and then there are fantasies about why 
it happened, fantasies with powerful political im- 
plications. Part of the answer is the de-industrializa- 
tion of our cities. Hundreds of thousands of blue 
collar jobs, and many thousands of white collar 
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ized. What 18 MOst ODVIOUS In OUF pUDIIC le 1s 
anger—most explosively in Los Angeles the anger of 
the dispossessed—but perhaps even more omi- 
nously, the growing anger of the shrinking middle, 
though we have yet to see whether that anger will 
have positive or destructive consequences. 


Robert N. Bellah is Director of the Good Society 
Project at the Center and Professor of Sociology at 
UC Berkeley. 


IN THE NAME OF COMPETITIVENESS 


By Chris Adams & John Rodgers 


As Americans struggle to make sense of what 
is happening to our country, why our incomes are 
stagnating, why public institutions cannot afford to 
operate and why good jobs are evaporating, politi- 
cal and business leaders have been incoherent, 
except when it comes to the solution. With unified 
voices they call for increasing our competitiveness, 
as if this were the panacea. In these days filled with 
doubts and fears about the future, increasing com- 
petitiveness has become an almost unassailable 
end, capable of justifying even the most destructive 
changes to society. It has become a code word for 
the dismantlement of the traditional protective role 
of government and for business going to outra- 
geous lengths to make profits. 

Under conservative administrations the last 
twelve years have been devoted to increasing 
competitiveness through free market initiatives. 
Cutting government social programs and improv- 
ing the climate for business through deregulation 
and tax incentives became the order of the day. 
Examples include the attempts by Vice President 
Dan Quayle’s Council on Competitiveness to rede- 
fine “wetlands” out of existence, limit workplace 
safety laws, and increase allowable levels of air 
pollution, all without public accountability. The 
Reagan and Bush Administrations have offered tax 
incentives, subsidies and other assistance to allow 
business to profit without regard to the long-term 
effect on society. How many more vacant shopping 
malls and empty office buildings does the govern- 
ment really need to subsidize? 

For business, competitiveness has become a 
symbol of corporate prowess and vigor, an indica- 
tor of how tough a company is and to what lengths 
it is willing to go to make a profit. Some examples 
of what business has done to be competitive 
include massive downsizing in order to be ever 
more lean and mean, a transfer of production jobs 
to countries with cheap labor, continuing environ- 
mental degradation, a cannibalistic feeding frenzy 
of leveraged buy outs, a roll back of employee 
benefits, and even the production of an occasional 
unsafe product, like silicon breast implants. 

A powerful part of the American myth is that 
we supposedly love a good, though clean, fight. 
Over and over again, Americans have cheered 
George Bush as he licked his chops at taking on 
adversaries from Michael Dukakis to Saddam Hussein, 
and bragged about getting his “competitive juices 
flowing.” Our situation today should make us ques- 

tion the idea that we need to be more competitive, 


Chris Adams is an Associate at the Center and 
Editor of Ethics & Policy; John Rodgers is a Research 
Assistant at the Center. A longer version of this 
article will appear on the op. ed. page of The San 
Francisco Examiner. 


even if it is a “clean fight.” The current ruinous state 
of our economy is the result of many years of blind 
devotion to the free market ideals embedded in 
competitiveness, with little regard to what competi- 
tiveness inevitably creates— 


to compete and win, but it leaves massive numbers 
out of the circle of those who can share the spoils 

of victory. 
The next time competitiveness is invoked by 
some politician to explain why the 


winners and losers. As wealth is 
concentrated in the hands of 
fewer and fewer wealthy 
people, the ranks of the 
underclass swell. They can usu- 
ally be ignored by the rest of 
society except when the explo- 
sions of anger and frustration, 
as in Los Angeles, make it im- 
possible to turn the other way. 

In addition, as we have 
intensified our competitiveness 
policies, not only has the gap 
in incomes grown, but the line 
dividing winners and losers 


The current ruinous 
state of our society 
is the result of many 
years of blind 
devotion to the free 
market ideals 
embedded in 
competitiveness. 


government is allowing more toxic 
pollution to be emitted in order 
for a company to remain competi- 
tive and save jobs, we should be 
suspicious. You can be sure that a 
short time later, some executive 
will announce that in order to 
remain competitive it is moving a 
thousand jobs to Mexico. 

It should be no surprise that 
a society so consumed with com- 
petitiveness would be as brutal as 
ours. What is shocking is that so 
many people continue to accept 
it. If government continues to give 


has shifted. Many of those who 
used to be able to compete and win are joining the 
ranks of the losers. Incomes for the college edu- 
cated have fallen, according to a report by the 
Economic Policy Institute, yielding a diminishing 
advantage for those with a college degree. For 
those with only a high school diploma, the bottom 
fell out of their earning power, due mainly to the 
decline in manufacturing jobs that formerly el- 
evated many to the middle class. 

It is clear that as a basis for public and 
corporate policy competitiveness does not serve 
society well. It serves a few well, those who are able 


handouts to business, the very 
least it could do would be to assure that the jobs it 
promised to save remain in this country. Better yet, 
why cannot competitiveness be replaced with 
another basis for policy, such as productiveness 
with full employment as the goal? 

Whatever the basis for policy is, it must be 
able to include non-market values, such as just 
distribution of wealth, respect for the environment 
and a commitment to produce safe products. 
Competitiveness alone is incapable of providing a 
basis for the changes society must undergo to be 
healthy and economically sustainable. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FROM THE GOOD SOCIETY PROJECT 


¢ Bill Moyers’ television series “Listening to America” will focus on The Good Society for four 
consecutive weeks beginning the week of August 2, 1992. The first three shows of the series will be 
on location in Atlanta, Chicago and Los Angeles, and the fourth will be a roundtable discussion with 


Robert N. Bellah and some of the co-authors. 


¢ The “Second Annual Conference on the Good Society: The New World Order?” will take place in 
Berkeley on October 31 and November 1, 1992. Featured speakers will be the authors of The Good 
Society , Daniel Bell, Jean Elshtain and Charles Taylor. 


¢ — Tapes and written transcripts of the “First Annual Conference on the Good Society: Sources of Public 
Philosophy in America,” (November 1991) are available. The featured speakers were Robert N. Bellah, 
Christopher Lasch, Eugene Rochberg-Halton and Cornel West. Transcripts of individual speeches 
may be purchased for $7 each (plus $2.50 postage) or all speakers for $15 (plus $2.50 postage). Please 
specify what you would like and send checks to the Center. 


¢ The Good Society Newsletter can be obtained by calling the Center. 


¢ Congratulations to Robert N. Bellah who was awarded an Honorary Doctorate by Georgetown 


University in May 1992. 


NEW CONNECTIONS 


By Bill Maier 


Marion M. Steeples and Bill Maier 


Last year a well known national business 
magazine devoted an entire issue to The Quality 
Imperative. It began, “In 40 years, a focus on quality 
has turned Japan from a maker of knick-knacks into 
an economic powerhouse...and U.S. and European 
companies are being forced to respond.” 

Quality, along with ethics, is clearly an issue 
vital to the success and long-term viability of 
American business. Recently, I had the opportunity 
to speak to a nationally recognized expert on 
quality, Marion Steeples. During our conversation I 
was struck by the similarities and inter-relatedness 
of quality and ethics, so much so that I invited 
Marion to make a presentation to the Consortium 
about the “Quality-Ethics Alliance.” The article on 
the next page presents the essence of her presen- 
tation, which was given on April 28 in San Fran- 
cisco. The meeting was hosted by the Shaklee 
Corporation. 

I believe that the most fundamental connec- 
tion between these two issues is that they both rely 
on values—in order for quality to increase, there 
must be an established set of values in the company. 
These values include giving employees a greater 
voice in their jobs, enabling them to take on more 
responsibility for how things are done and allowing 
them to develop new skills. Creating a corporate 
culture that promotes team work, a shared sense 
between management and workers that “we are all 
in this together,” that reflects fairness in terms of 
compensation, benefits, job security and opportu- 
nities for everyone is vital. These are ethical issues, 
but they illustrate the point that without an ethical 
corporate culture improvement in quality cannot be 
sustained in the long run. 

Finally, I would like to recognize Charles 
McCoy, who founded the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy in 1973, for the outstanding contribu- 
tions he has made to the field of organizational 
ethics. Charles was responsible for much of the 
emphasis on looking at the ethics of organizations 
rather than just individuals. I will miss him, but look 
forward to building from the basis he helped create. 
The following article describes some of Charles’ 
thought and accomplishments. 


Bill Maier is Director of the Bay Area Ethics 
Consortium. 


A LASTING LEGACY 


CENTER FOUNDER RETIRES 
By Chris Adams 


Charles S$. McCoy, founder of The Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy and the Robert Gordon 
Sproul Professor of Theological Ethics, will retire 
from the Graduate Theological Union and the 
Pacific School of Religion after 33 years of service. 

In 1973, when Berkeley was an internation- 
ally recognized locale for social change, McCoy 
founded the Center to bring academic resources— 
theological and philosophical ethics, public policy 
and the social sciences—to bear on current issues 
to supplement (not 
replace) popular 
protests taking place 
in Berkeley and 
around the nation. 

The Center 
was based on the 
idea that in order to 
deal with the crisis 
of values in Ameri- 
can life, it would be 
necessary to focus 
on the ethics of or- 
ganizations and in- 
stitutions, not just 
individuals. At the 
time, this was a di- 
vergence from cur- 
rent thought about 
ethics and repre- 
sented a return to an older tradition of ethics. “Only 
in the last century has ethics been reduced to the 
individual level,” McCoy says. “The older tradition 
treats ethics and values as flowing through societal 
institutions.” 

The shift required the re-development of 
mutual learning among people from disparate 
segments of society: academics, policy makers, 
religious leaders and those who are the recipients 
of the policy. The process which emerged created 
a context where each group informed the other, 
giving no group prominence. This approach is 
distinct from most academic endeavors. According 
to McCoy, “For academics, their own discipline is 
always the best way.” The approach McCoy took is 
being carried on in the current work of the Center 
(see “The Academy and Social Change” in Spring 
1992 Ethics and Policy)as it makes its academically 
based contribution to the understanding of issues 
in contemporary society. 

McCoy’s involvement in renewing notions of 
organizational ethics was influential in the emerg- 
ing field of business ethics. For most of the Twen- 
tieth Century business ethics focused on managers, 
executives, professionals, etc. as individuals. Un- 
der McCoy’s leadership, the Center was the first to 
address explicitly organizational ethics as part of a 


Charles S. McCoy 


larger structure. His vision is carried out today by the 
Bay Area Ethics Consortium which provides an 
opportunity for a community of policy makers to 
address social issues. Since the founding of The 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy, more than 50 
centers have been created nationally to address 
organizational ethics. McCoy has been directly in- 
volved in founding five of them, including the Trinity 
Center for Ethics and Corporate Policy in Manhattan. 

McCoy holds a Ph.D. from Yale University, 
where he did his thesis under H. Richard Niebuhr 
and studied with Paul Tillich. He holds an Honor- 
ary Doctorate from Hawaii Loa College. He has 
numerous publications including: When Gods 
Change: Hope for Theology (1980); 
Management of Values: the Ethical 
Difference in Corporate Policy and 
Performance (1985); and Fountain- 
head of Federalism: Heinrich Bull- 
inger and the Covenantal Tradition 
(1991.) Fountainhead will be re- 
viewed by Jiirgen Moltmann in the 
Fall 1992 Ethics & Policy. 

Charles McCoy has made a last- 
ing impact on ethics and social policy 
in this country, one that will continue 
through his writing and the centers he 
has created, especially our own. When 
asked about the legacy he hopes to 
leave, he said that he wants to be 
known for strengthening the “notion 
of mutual learning—because individu- 
als don’t know enough to solve our 
problems alone.” 

We are grateful to Charles and wish him well 
in his retirement and future endeavors. 


Chris Adams is an Associate at the Center and 
Editor of Ethics & Policy. 


AN OCCASIONAL POEM... 


THE AUDIT 


By Roy Doughty 
How can anything made of paper be so heavy? 


Itis heavy with the weight of wasted, fallen forests, 

Of frustrating ruins from fires in inner cities, 

Of crosses in crossroads chosen, and chosen poorly, 

And of smudged hands freighted with our 
charred desires. 


At the bottom of the page, the bottom line, 
An angel trudges, clothed in smoking rags, 
The death in deadline ominously near. 


She bears no grudges; put away your fear. 
Her white hand shines like grace upon 
your numbers. 


Roy Doughty is a member of the BAEC and a poet. 


THE QUALITY-ETHICS 
ALLIANCE 


By Marion M. Steeples 


The quality-ethics alliance is about the integ- 
rity of systems and the integrity of people. Inter- 
related circumstances connect quality and ethics. 
The structure that supports one reinforces the 
other. The common link is that both are based on 
values: ethics is a system of values; and quality is 
a system of providing value to customers. 

Quality without ethics disregards society’s 
need for justice and fairness. Ethics without quality 
ignores people’s real product and service needs. In 
one case, the trains run on time but take passengers 
where they don’t want to go. In the other case, the 
right destinations are on the sched- 


American industry but made continuous improve- 
ment upon quality next to impossible. 

The separation of functions made any com- 
prehensive responsibility for quality vague. Vital 
connections and alliances were lost. Quality simply 
slipped through the functional cracks and ethics 
was not far behind. In the heyday of functionalism, 
departmental politics flourished, quality shriveled, 
and ethical behavior became an endangered spe- 
cies. A company was not one organization, but 
many, each with its own set of rules, its own 
agenda, and its own definition of success. Workers 
had no stake in the product, only a stake in a part. 
Sub-optimization reigned—the parts at the ex- 
pense of the whole. 

During this same time, customers’ expecta- 

tions of quality began to 
ratchet up. However, our 


ule, but the train is continually 
oversold, broken-down, or late. 
When quality and ethics are not 
aligned the result is dysfunction. 


We are leaving 


systems had become out- 
dated and outclassed. The 
United States had been so 


H successful at being produc- 

When linked, the result is harmony. the time when we ea ea ie s itis 
People in the United States knew the price of the need to change. 

believe “The System” doesn’t work 2 Prise ont atateet 
anymore—the structure has bro- everything and share losses drove early 
as downs, Quality becomes the the value of struggles to make things 
way to rebuild the infrastructure by ; Bever Ipmhermidogies 
integrating and aligning operations nothing. 


to provide value. Ethics becomes 
the way to assure that what we do 


major computer company, 
stymied by its inability to 
build high quality products 


is of value. 

At one time, the U.S. set the 
standards for quality. In the 1950s and 1960s, we 
enjoyed unprecedented productivity and prosperity. 
However, by the late 1970s and early 1980s, it was 
clear to most of us that our country had a major 
problem in the global marketplace. The problem 
wasn’t just that they wouldn’t buy our stuff. The 
problem was that we wouldn’t buy our stuff either. 

Causes for our quality and ethical dilemma can 
be traced back to Frederick Taylor’s development of 
Scientific Management at the turn of the century. A 
central tenant of Taylorism was the separation of 
functions, which was good as far as it went. For the 
rapidly industrializing United States in the early 
1900s, Taylorism provided a way to get workers up 
to speed with minimal training. 

But Taylorism resulted in quality being sepa- 
rated from execution. Quality became a separate 
function: Quality Control. The popular spread of 
Taylorism made the U.S. very productive, but it 
created Byzantine management structures that still 
pervade many American companies. It’s ironic: 
Taylorism meant to improve the efficiency of 


Marion M. Steeples is President of Resources for 
Quality in Denver, Colorado. This article is based 
on a speech she gave to the Consortium on April 28, 
1992. Audio tapes of her speech are available from 
the Center for $7.50. 
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sought to solve the problem 
through buying foreign products. It set a contract 
with a Japanese manufacturer for 10,000 units 
stipulating an acceptable quality level (AQL) of 97 
percent. The supplier met the U.S. company’s 
quality requirement. It shipped precisely 9,700 
quality units and 300 defective units, along with a 
document explaining that the 300 defective units 
were in compliance with the customer's request for 
3 percent defective. 

A similar situation happened with our system 
of values—ethics. Separating functions made re- 
sponsibilities and accountabilities for ethics am- 
biguous. The U.S. is in trouble today because 
personal responsibility is not supported by organi- 
zational infrastructure. In the same way expecta- 
tions for quality were reduced we lowered our 
expectations for ethical behavior. We could say our 
acceptable ethical level (AEL) was not just low, in 
some cases it was non-existent. 

There are all too many examples of what 
happens when expectations for quality and ethics 
are diminished. The Challenger program with a 
history of O-ring quality problems and a lack of 
clear responsibility for appropriate action resulted 
in catastrophic disaster. A more recent example of 
a quality and ethical breakdown is the Chicago 
flood. Over a three month period, a potentially 
dangerous problem with weak walls was not 
addressed. Preventive action was estimated to have 


cost less than $50,000. To date, the disaster has cost 
over $1.7 billion. 

Many of our organizations lack clear respon- 
sibility for either quality or ethics. Neither have 
been structurally addressed, and the cost that we 
pay for these breaches is high. The price for the cost 
of poor quality and ethics has been the devastating 
loss of life, the dollar cost for correcting things gone 
wrong, and to society there has been the disillu- 
sioning cost of the loss of trust. An earlier age of 
specialization has led to the current age of frustra- 
tion and we are now demanding that our country’s 
institutions provide value and be run by people 
who understand the ethical dimension of their 
decisions. 

Total Quality management offers a systematic 
way for organizations to link ethical values and 
products and services of value. Total quality com- 
panies translate what customers value into quality 
requirements and practices. By integrating the 
functions of an organization and by aligning quality 
and ethics the product can be of value to customers 
and society. 

We are at a turning point. We are leaving the 
time when we knew the price of everything and the 
value of nothing. 
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BOOK NOTES 


COVENANT FOR A NEW CREATION: 
ETHICS, RELIGION, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


Edited by Carol Robb (GTU Faculty) and Carl Casebolt 
New York: Orbis Books, 1991. 


Covenant for a New Creation makes a fine contribution to the field 
of environmental theology, organizing a wide range of essays into three 
related sections. Under the concept of “covenant”, the book successfully 
integrates the theoretical and practical dimensions of ecological theology. 
Those essays not directly related to the covenant idea—such as Alexandra 
Allen’s discussion of the public right to know about toxic hazards, and Carl 
Casebolt’s agenda for a sustainable society—present valuable perspectives 
of their own. James Lockman’s “Reflections on the Exploitation of the 
Amazon,” for example, explores the intrinsic connection between ecologi- 
cal degradation and the concerns of liberation theology. 

Among the “new models of ownership” in the first section is 
Herman Daly’s call for a guiding principle of “limited equality.” Daly 
criticizes the modern paradigm of unlimited economic growth in light of 
both the natural steady state of undisturbed ecologies and the moral 
limitations on a superfluity of wealth built into the Hebrew covenant. This 
insight is complemented by Ann Marie Bahr’s reflections upon the 
scriptural meaning of “ownership,” not merely as self-interested posses- 
sion but as creative participation in the life of what is owned. 

The middle section, on “reconsiderations of the human relationship 
with nature,” includes J. Baird Callicott’s case for the “citizenship” model 
as a better reading of the Genesis creation story than either the 
“despotarianism” identified by Lynn White or the “stewardship” model 
articulated by his opponents, both of which rely upon the assumption 
that humankind is superior to the natural world. Charles McCoy develops 
a comprehensive vision for environmental ethics by emphasizing the 
inseparability of reality and value, underscored in the Genesis account 
of God’s pronouncement of creation as good. Since the “covenant” 
comprehends not merely human beings but all creation, environmental 
destruction constitutes in reality a sinful breach of the covenant. 

The final section offers various “reconstructions of justice.” While 
recognizing the contributions of “biocentric” deep ecology, Drew 
Christiansen stresses that on a planet where nature is nowhere free from 
the effects of human manipulation, the constructive efforts of human 
ethicists and theologians are indispensable. Carol Robb’s intriguing 
ethical methodology proceeds from personal experience of farm life to 
abstract reasoning about its implications for justice theory. In her feminist 
perspective, “rights” are best viewed not primarily as fences safeguarding 
private property, but rather as channels directing us to action for the 
common good. 

The only shortcoming of this stimulating collection is that with the 
exception of Casebolt’s article, perhaps the most complex of contempo- 
rary environmental problems—the population explosion—is passed 
over. With the human community increasing by a million persons every 
four days, theologians cannot continue to remain silent about this crucial 
question. Nevertheless, the book succeeds in its main objective of 
treating the issues of racism, sexism, poverty, and environmental 
degradation within the coherent framework of a covenant for all creation. 


Reviewed by Peter Hess 
GTU Doctoral Student 


END continued from page 1 

This last note offers a look into the future. The center is planning this 
research project with John Coleman, SJ, a sociologist of religion at the Jesuit 
School of Theology—one of the GTU member schools. We are proposing a 
three-year effort which will study an important element of the American 
religious scene: the relationship/tension between Christian discipleship and 
issues of citizenship. Our research will focus on this issue in a new and 
distinctive way by studying six para-denominational citizen education and 
service groups. This project offers a clear expression of the Center’s mission to 
place our academic skills at the service of those working for social change. It 
also will make a number of research assistant positions available to GTU 
doctoral students. If we are successful on the funding front, I will keep you 
apprised of the initial stages of the project. 

Finally, a few words of recognition. This June 30th, Robert Barr will resign 
as the president of the Graduate Theological Union. The Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy will miss Bob’s decisive yet understanding leadership. Thanks to 
his commitment to both the vision and the practical needs of the Center, we 
have been able to overcome more than a few daunting hurdles. Bob’s belief 
that there must be a place at a graduate school of theology for the kind of work 
we do has given us the encouragement we've needed and has convinced others 
to join with us. We will miss his support. 

The staff of the Center deserves some special recognition. Laine 
Harrington and Marianne Martin, our work-study students, in addition to their 
tireless day-to-day office tasks, have helped us all by staffing and scheduling 
the meetings of The Good Society Project and BAEC, respectively. John 
Rodgers has been a volunteer whose dedication and thoroughness continually 
challenge the rest of us. Josef Wieland, a visiting scholar from the University 
of Minster, has given a broader perspective to our work and has received from 
us a few tips on baseball. Suzanne Holland, a doctoral student and this year’s 
Weber fellow, has contributed greatly to the development of new projects. 

Our revitalized newsletter is but one indication of the talent of Center 
Associate and editor, Chris Adams; he has also worked with BAEC and 
produced a number of op. ed. articles. This wealth of resources has been ably 
nurtured and guided by our office manager and project assistant, Lynne Jerome; 
she holds together a care for each with a concer for all in an uncommon and 
refreshing way. Finally, there is Bill Maier, our Associate Director; he’s our 
mainstay, keeping us on track and within our budgets. These are the people 
who make the Center for Ethics and Social Policy work. They do it in a way 
that reminds us that such work is a gift as well as a calling. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. The staff of the Center congratulates Barry 
on his recent marriage to Lupe Aceves. 


The Staff of the Center. Front row: Marianne Martin and John Rodgers. Middle: 
Laine Harrington, Suzanne Holland and Lynne Jerome. Back: Frank Macht, 
Bill Maier, Barry Stenger, Josef Wieland and Chris Adams. 


HEALTH continued from page 1 

The redress of injustice is the creation of right 
relationship; it is the movement towards a social 
order in which human dignity is taken seriously. 
Such an ethic demands the liberation from social 
structures of oppression fo social structures that 
reflect and respect what we have named as consti- 
tutively human. This commitment to work to bring 
about change in our historical context is what 
Harrison means when she writes that “It is not that 
it is wrong for any of us to ask: ‘What does all this 
mean for me? That is a good question. But in 
feminist moral theology, good questions are an- 
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to the need for adult nutrition programs, housing 
provisions, and even pay equity. Certainly, it is not 
realistic to expect a piece of health care legislation 
to fully address the myriad ways women are 
oppressed in our society; nevertheless, legislation 
as a whole must begin to do this, if the health needs 
of women are ever to be met in a substantive way. 
Third, a feminist ethic requires us to examine 

the implications of justice as right relation. For 
instance, honoring each person as essentially valu- 
able (dignified) might first entail ensuring a basic 


amount of health care to all, regardless of ability to 
pay. Everything depends, of course, on what is 
meant by “basic.” The administration’s plan, for 
instance, calls for a “decent minimum,” but does 
not spell this out, leading one to assume that “basic” 
probably includes little more than current Medicare 
or Medicaid coverage—which is often not suffi- 
cient, particularly for women. The pay or play 
proposals are more specific about minimum re- 
quired benefits, and do include some preventive 
care. A national health plan is likely to provide the 
most comprehensive (basic) benefits, particularly 
since the same benefits would apply to all persons, 
urdless of ability to pay. 
It is not just respect for the essential dignity of 


m and Suzanne Holland 


ins which must govern our structures of health 

however. Right relation as redressing current 

tice requires avoiding any system which in 
gives a lesser degree of care to the poor. This 

s that we must question any two-tiered sys- 

iat provides a lower level of care to those with 

noney or power. Both the Administration’s 

ysal and pay or play proposals maintain a 

ction between public and private insurance— 

ratically encouraging a two-tiered system. 

e rationing becomes a reality, for instance, 

ssing past injustice might mean that poor 

en would actually receive priority in access to 

as long as structural injustice still exists. Thus, 

ad of rationing care according to ability to pay, 

- might begin to understand rationing as a tool for 
correcting injustice. 

Our ethic insists that whatever reform is un- 
dertaken, it must include provisions for preventive 
care that will foster the health of these women, and 
not just fight their disease. A plan that takes seri- 
ously the wellness needs of women, especially poor 
women, will fund coverage of pre-natal care, in- 
cluding nutrition education, and if necessary, pro- 
vide special vouchers for supplemental pregnancy 
nutrition. Healthcare reform plans must also have 
provisions for post-natal/well-baby/well child care. 

Moreover, attending to preventive care for 


women means drafting a health care plan that 
factors in the reality of poor women’s greater risk 
for complications associated with cervical cancer, 
ectopic pregnancies, cesarean sections, and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. The redress of injustice 
here requires that more money be allocated to 
preventive care for such at-risk women. Coverage 
should specify, for example, reproductive disease 
screening, as well as promotion to help stave off 
older women’s diseases such as breast cancer. To 
their credit, two of the proposed pay or play plans 
specify coverage of pap smears and mammograms. 
National health proposals also emphasize preven- 
tive services, though this is sometimes vaguely 
defined and does not specifically mention the 
particular preventive health needs of 
women. Still, none of the three types of 
plans goes any further than this. Given the 
larger picture we have painted, none of 
them goes far enough. 

Finally, concrete attention to women’s 
health needs must not neglect the issue of 
long-term care. Chronic illness and the 
need for long-term care will affect most of 
us, but they strike directly to the heart of 
women’s lives since most care-givers to 
the elderly are themselves elderly women. 
No plan can be considered morally ad- 
equate if its adoption results in elderly 
women being forced into a life of full-time 
care-giving. Furthermore, honoring hu- 
man relationality means that health care 
coverage must exist not just for nursing- 
home care but also for full in-home care (in cases 
of chronic illness), so that human relationships 
might be disrupted as little as possible. Aside from 
national health proposals, none of the other plans 
accords particular attention to health needs of the 
elderly at all; much less has any plan mentioned 
elderly women, most of whom are poor. 

In sum, applying a feminist ethic of justice to 
current proposals for health care reform makes it all 
too apparent that we have a long way to go toward 
“what we must do.” While we find the call for health 
care reform itself laudable, and while each of the 
plans under discussion represents at least some 
advance over the current malaise, none meets the 
three-fold criteria for justice which we have out- 
lined. In the end, no plan that fails to take primary 
account of the myriad voices of women in poverty 
deserves to become social policy. Unless and until 
the needs of these women on the margins are 
placed at the forefront of proposals for change, 
plans for health care reform in the United States will 
be neither ethical, nor just. 


Suzanne Holland is Weber Fellow at the Center and a 
doctoral student at the GTU; Karen Peterson is an 
M.Div. student at the Pacific School of Religion. This 
article is adapted from a longer piece which will appear 
in full in a medical ethics journal later this year. 
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also will make a number of research assistant positions available to GTU 
doctoral students. If we are successful on the funding front, I will keep you 
apprised of the initial stages of the project. 
Finally, a few worde ~*~ x 
as the president of t’ 
Social Policy will n 
his commitment tc 
have been able tc 


Covenant for a New Creation makes a fine contribution to the field 
of environmental theology, organizing a wide range of essays into three 
related sections. Under the concept of “covenant”, the book successfully 
integrates the theoretical and practical dimensions of ecological theology. 
Those essays not directly related to the covenant idea—such as Alexandra 
Allen’s discussion of the public right to know about toxic hazards, and Carl 
Casebolt’s agenda for a sustainable society—present valuable perspectives 
of their own. James Lockman’s “Reflections on the Exploitation of the 


Amazon,” for example, explores the intrinsic connection between ecologi- that there amet be 
cal degradation and the concerns of liberation theology. we do has given u: 
Among the “new models of ownership” in the first section is to join with us. W 

Herman Daly’s call for a guiding principle of “limited equality.” Daly The staff o! 3 
Harrington and M 


criticizes the modern paradigm of unlimited economic growth in light of 
both the natural steady state of undisturbed ecologies and the moral 
limitations ona superfluity of wealth built into the Hebrew covenant. This 
insight is complemented by Ann Marie Bahr’s reflections upon the 
scriptural meaning of “ownership,” not merely as self-interested posses- 
sion but as creative participation in the life of what is owned. 

The middle section, on “reconsiderations of the human relationship 
with nature,” includes J. Baird Callicott’s case for the “citizenship” model 
as a better reading of the Genesis creation story than either the 
“despotarianism” identified by Lynn White or the “stewardship” model 
articulated by his opponents, both of which rely upon the assumption 
that humankind is superior to the natural world. Charles McCoy develops 
a comprehensive vision for environmental ethics by emphasizing the 
inseparability of reality and value, underscored in the Genesis account 
of God’s pronouncement of creation as good. Since the “covenant” 
comprehends not merely human beings but all creation, environmental 
destruction constitutes in reality a sinful breach of the covenant. 
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The final section offers various “reconstructions of justice.” While Barry Stenger is D 
recognizing the contributions of “biocentric” deep ecology, Drew at the Graduate 1 ° 
Christiansen stresses that on a planet where nature is nowhere free from on his recent ma: 


the effects of human manipulation, the constructive efforts of human 
ethicists and theologians are indispensable. Carol Robb’s intriguing 
ethical methodology proceeds from personal experience of farm life to 
abstract reasoning about its implications for justice theory. In her feminist 
perspective, “rights” are best viewed not primarily as fences safeguarding 
private property, but rather as channels directing us to action for the 
common good. 

The only shortcoming of this stimulating collection is that with the 
exception of Casebolt’s article, perhaps the most complex of contempo- 
rary environmental problems—the population explosion—is passed 
over. With the human community increasing by a million persons every 
four days, theologians cannot continue to remain silent about this crucial 
question. Nevertheless, the book succeeds in its main objective of 
treating the issues of racism, sexism, poverty, and environmental 
degradation within the coherent framework ofa covenant for all creation. 
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Laine Harrington, Suzanne Holland and Lynne Jerome. Back: Frank Mécht, 
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HEALTH continued from page 1 

The redress of injustice is the creation of right 
relationship; it is the movement towards a social 
order in which human dignity is taken seriously. 
Such an ethic demands the liberation from social 
structures of oppression fo social structures that 
reflect and respect what we have named as consti- 
tutively human. This commitment to work to bring 
about change in our historical context is what 
Harrison means when she writes that “It is not that 
it is wrong for any of us to ask: ‘What does all this 
mean for me?’ That is a good question. But in 
feminist moral theology, good questions are an- 
swered by something we must do.” 

A feminist ethic, then, asks what we must do 


_ to foster health care that: 1) amplifies the voices of 


the poor; 2) reflects an analysis of the 
structural and historical roots of oppres- 
sion; and 3) fosters right relationship. While 
it is not our intent to offer an alternative 
health care reform proposal, we raise the 
following challenges in the hope that those 
who are defining social policy might take 
seriously the implications of a woman- 
centered perspective on justice. 

First, justice mandates that we listen to 
the voices of those with inadequate health 
care before making any proposal for health 
care reform. In other words, it means treat- 
ing the marginalized (in our case, poor 
women) as if they know something about 
what they need, about what justice in 
health care would look like for them. 

Second, a structural analysis of health 
care in the United States reveals that the current 
system feeds the power imbalance in which women 
are enmeshed. A feminist ethic of justice calls us to 
uncover the connections between inadequate health 
care and the other factors which deny power to 
women in our society. This includes exposing the 
deeper roots of the problem, making the connec- 
tions between low pay, poor nutrition, poor hous- 
ing, and illness. An adequate approach to health 
care reform will begin to name these connections, 
even if it is unable to directly address them in one 
piece of legislation. None of the proposals being 
considered does this to any significant degree, 
though some emphasize preventive care—which is 
at least a start in addressing some of the deeper 
problems. A feminist ethic, however, calls for 
sweeping reforms; reforms which would also point 
to the need for adult nutrition programs, housing 
provisions, and even pay equity. Certainly, it is not 
realistic to expect a piece of health care legislation 
to fully address the myriad ways women are 
oppressed in our society; nevertheless, legislation 
as a whole must begin to do this, if the health needs 
of women are ever to be met in a substantive way. 

Third, a feminist ethic requires us to examine 
the implications of justice as right relation. For 
instance, honoring each person as essentially valu- 
able (dignified) might first entail ensuring a basic 


amount of health care to all, regardless of ability to 
pay. Everything depends, of course, on what is 
meant by “basic.” The administration’s plan, for 
instance, calls for a “decent minimum,” but does 
not spell this out, leading one to assume that “basic” 
probably includes little more than current Medicare 
or Medicaid coverage—which is often not suffi- 
cient, particularly for women. The pay or play 
proposals are more specific about minimum re- 
quired benefits, and do include some preventive 
care. A national health plan is likely to provide the 
most comprehensive (basic) benefits, particularly 
since the same benefits would apply to all persons, 
regardless of ability to pay. 

It is not just respect for the essential dignity of 


Karen Peterson and Suzanne Holland 


persons which must govern our structures of health 
care, however. Right relation as redressing current 
injustice requires avoiding any system which in 
effect gives a lesser degree of care to the poor. This 
means that we must question any two-tiered sys- 
tem that provides a lower level of care to those with 
less money or power. Both the Administration’s 
proposal and pay or play proposals maintain a 
distinction between public and private insurance— 
automatically encouraging a two-tiered system. 
Where rationing becomes a reality, for instance, 
redressing past injustice might mean that poor 
women would actually receive priority in access to 
care, as long as structural injustice still exists. Thus, 
instead of rationing care according to ability to pay, 
we might begin to understand rationing as a tool for 
correcting injustice. 

Our ethic insists that whatever reform is un- 
dertaken, it must include provisions for preventive 
care that will foster the health of these women, and 
not just fight their disease. A plan that takes seri- 
ously the wellness needs of women, especially poor 
women, will fund coverage of pre-natal care, in- 
cluding nutrition education, and if necessary, pro- 
vide special vouchers for supplemental pregnancy 
nutrition. Health-care reform plans must also have 
provisions for post-natal/well-baby/well child care. 

Moreover, attending to preventive care for 


women means drafting a health care plan that 
factors in the reality of poor women’s greater risk 
for complications associated with cervical cancer, 
ectopic pregnancies, cesarean sections, and sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. The redress of injustice 
here requires that more money be allocated to 
preventive care for such at-risk women. Coverage 
should specify, for example, reproductive disease 
screening, as well as promotion to help stave off 
older women’s diseases such as breast cancer. To 
their credit, two of the proposed pay or play plans 
specify coverage of pap smears and mammograms. 
National health proposals also emphasize preven- 
tive services, though this is sometimes vaguely 
defined and does not specifically mention the 
particular preventive health needs of 
women. Still, none of the three types of 
plans goes any further than this. Given the 
larger picture we have painted, none of 
them goes far enough. 

Finally, concrete attention to women’s 
health needs must not neglect the issue of 
long-term care. Chronic illness and the 
need for long-term care will affect most of 
us, but they strike directly to the heart of 
women’s lives since most care-givers to 
the elderly are themselves elderly women. 
No plan can be considered morally ad- 
equate if its adoption results in elderly 
women being forced into a life of full-time 
care-giving. Furthermore, honoring hu- 
man relationality means that health care 
coverage must exist not just for nursing- 
home care but also for full in-home care (in cases 
of chronic illness), so that human relationships 
might be disrupted as little as possible. Aside from 
national health proposals, none of the other plans 
accords particular attention to health needs of the 
elderly at all; much less has any plan mentioned 
elderly women, most of whom are poor. 

In sum, applying a feminist ethic of justice to 
current proposals for health care reform makes it all 
too apparent that we have a long way to go toward 
“what we must do.” While we find the call for health 
care reform itself laudable, and while each of the 
plans under discussion represents at least some 
advance over the current malaise, none meets the 
three-fold criteria for justice which we have out- 
lined. In the end, no plan that fails to take primary 
account of the myriad voices of women in poverty 
deserves to become social policy. Unless and until 
the needs of these women on the margins are 
placed at the forefront of proposals for change, 
plans for health care reform in the United States will 
be neither ethical, nor just. 


Suzanne Holland is Weber Fellow at the Center and a 
doctoral student at the GTU; Karen Peterson is an 
M.Div. student at the Pacific School of Religion. This 
article is adapted from a longer piece which will appear 
in full in a medical ethics journal later this year. 
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INDIVIDUALISM AND 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A PERSPECTIVE ON THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


By Robert N. Bellah and Chris Adams 


Individualism is a defining characteristic of Americans. We 
have long thought of ourselves as pathfinders, settlers of the new 
world, pioneers. Our heroes are the hard-boiled detective and the 
lonesome cowboy. 

As presidential candidates seek to win favor with a disen- 
chanted electorate, one of the strongest appeals they can make is 
to.identify themselves with the individualist hero who 
will fight the bureaucrats and defend the rights of the 
individual. 

Ross Perot satisfied Americans’ partiality for 
individualism in classic fashion. Who could ask for a 
better example of the individualist hero than the self- 
made Texas Billionaire who proclaimed himself the 
friend of ordinary people and had nothing but a snarl 
for Washington and the press? 

But even though Perot has appeared to disappear 
into the sunset, the two remaining candidates are still 
trying to tap into America’s weakness for individual- 
ism—but they do so in crucially different ways. 

George Bush is attempting to pick up where Perot 
left off. In his speech accepting his party's nomination, 
the born-again Texan proclaimed his belief in the 
“philosophy that puts faith in the individual, not the 
bureaucracy.” For Bush, the individual is to be exalted, 
held up as the exemplar of what it means to be a 
successful American. Bureaucracy, and by extension society, is an 
encumbrance, a drag on individual rights, liberty and opportunity. 

Bush’s philosophy can be seen in his policies as well as his 
rhetoric. His capital gains tax cut frees the individual to keep the money 
he or she has “earned,” depriving the bureaucracy of it; and his 
moratorium on regulations removes obstacles to individual freedom. 

Bill Clinton makes reference to the individual, but he goes a 
critical step beyond Bush. Clinton also talks about the responsibility 
that must accompany the benefits of individualism. In a recent 
speech in Detroit he gave an alternative to the untempered individu- 
alism put forth by Bush. “Instead,” he says, “I offer a new choice 
based on old values: opportunity and individual responsibility...” 

The emphasis on responsibility is evident in the promises he 
makes—forcing delinquent dads to support their children, and 
asking corporations to recognize their relationship to society and 
act accordingly. 

The difference in these two positions can be traced back to 
the founding of the nation, indeed to the philosophy of John Locke. 


Locke believed that the individual existed prior to society, and 
society existed merely through the voluntary contract of individuals 
seeking to maximize their self-interest. 

But in Colonial times when this philosophy took root its more 
pernicious consequences were softened by strong civic and 
religious structures that provided a foundation for the responsibil- 
ity necessary to keep individualism from being destructive. 

With the rapid geographical and economic expansion begin- 
ning in the 1800s, however, these ameliorating structures declined 
in influence and allowed a form of individualism to arise that did 
not have a correspondingly strong sense of obligation—at least not 
to anything other than the individual. 

The presidency of George Bush epitomizes how unchecked 
individualism has manifested itself in public life. It allows for a 
politics that makes it possible, for example, for Bush to heap 
criticism on trial lawyers for “crazy lawsuits,” but not comprehend 


continued on p. 5 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


MUDDLED VALUES 


By Barry Stenger 


Unlike those of you who have the beauty of falling leaves to 
signal autumn, we in California must rely on much less-inspiring 
reminders such as the presidential 
campaigns. And unlike those who 
study the gains and slips in the polls 
that monitor those campaigns, we 
who are concerned with ethics and 
social policy are much more inter- 
ested in all this talk of values— 
especially “family values.” 

Over the last few years we've 
spent a lot of time wondering about 
the unwillingness or inability of those 
engaged in public discourse to talk 
about values at all. Or when they do, 
the most we get are procedural values—the values that define 
process or the values of obeying professional codes. But now 
politicians are lining up to proclaim their support for family values. 


continued on p. 6 


REQUIRED: AN ETHICAL IMPACT REPORT 


By BILL MAIER 


Another summer has come and gone. Fall is 
here. Vacations are over. People are back to work. 
However, with California's unemployment rate at 
9.8% (unofficially it is more than 13%) there are 
fewer of us back to work 


35 million people do not have health care coverage. 
We continue to argue about who is going to pay for 
health care, while Germany made the decision many 
decades ago that citizens of that country are entitled 
to certain basic rights, one of 


today than a year ago. 


which is health care. In Germany, 


Whether you believe this is a When we make health care is looked upon as an 
prolonged recession ora mild ; investment in people, and this 
depression doesn’t matter. economic and view results in a more stable and 


The effects are the same. 
Profound structural 
changes in our economy 
have occurred over the last 
ten years due to the elimina- 


political decisions 
we are really 
making operative 


productive society. 

What all of this means is that 
we need to be more critical in our 
acceptance of economic and po- 
litical rationale as the reasons for 


tion and transfer of thou- our deepest values our policy decisions. We need to 
sands of manufacturing jobs : be aware that economic and politi- 
overseas, and a wave of cor- about private cal policies have values deeply 
porate mergers and versus public embedded in them and we need to 
downsizings which elimi- be clear about what they are. 

nated thousands of white needs, the Over the last 20 years envi- 
collar jobs. economy versus ronmental impact reports have 


Business people and 
politicians have told us that 
these changes were inevi- 
table—the result of the 


the environment. 


become an accepted part of any 
significant economic plan, 
whether it is the development of 


emerging global economy. 

To make us more competitive, costs were reduced, 
primarily through elimination of jobs and reduction 
of labor costs (while CEO salaries skyrocketed). 

In the long run, we hope things will get better. 
Yet, will they? Today we are living with the result 
of economic and political decisions made ten and 
twelve years ago: value decisions that produced the 
structural changes in our economy that have af- 
fected both our jobs and how we live. 

When we make economic and political deci- 
sions, whether as individuals or as a society, we are 
really making operative our deepest values about 
private vs. public needs, jobs vs. profits, the economy 
vs. the environment and a host of other issues. 
Sometimes we are clear about the underlying 
values; most often we are not. 

Take for example the word “competitive” and 
how we use it in connection with the global 
economy. To us, to be more “competitive” means to 
reduce labor costs. In Germany “competitive” means 
to invest in people by educating and training them 
for skilled, well paying jobs that produce quality 
products for a world market. Germany has experi- 
enced an increasingly prosperous society as a result 
of their strategy. In the United States our lack of a 
strategy has led us to believe that $4.00 an hour jobs 
are more competitive than $15.00 an hour jobs, 

Moreover, Germany has universal health care 
coverage for 99.5% of its citizens, while in the U.S. 


Bill Maier is Director of the Bay Area Ethics Consor- 
tium and Associate Director of the Center. 


a shopping center or the cutting 
of trees in a national forest. Ameri- 
cans believe this process is vital to protect our 
natural environment. In the same way we should 
require business and government to provide an 
ethical impact report when their decisions signifi- 
cantly affect society. By doing this the values and 
assumptions implicit in their decisions would be 
made explicit and become the basis for a discussion 
among affected people. Ethical impact reports 
would include in-depth analyses of significant 
economic decisions, how they would affect short 
and long-term employment, local communities, 
schools, the tax base, etc. 

In the end, the best decision might be to close 
a plant or move it, but at least the public would 
understand the consequences and perhaps other 
options might surface. We wouldn't think of dam- 
ming a river, building a shopping center or con- 
structing a highway without doing a comprehen- 
sive environmental impact report. Yet, we make 
significant economic decisions without the same 
regard for our social environment. 

We understand the fragility of our natural 
ecosystems better than we understand our social 
ecosystems. As a result we find ourselves in a deep 
economic and social crisis today. Surely by now we 
as a nation must be able to see that the past decade 
of corporate mergers and downsizings has had a 
profound impact on our economy and society. If 
we had fully understood and discussed publicly 
these economic decisions before they were made 
we might have made different choices. Corpora- 


tions do not operate in an economic, political or 
environmental vacuum. Neither do they operate in 
an ethical vacuum. We need to require our business 
and political leaders to provide the public with 
comprehensive social impact reports just as we 
require environmental impact reports. 

By making our values more explicit and 
requiring others to do the same, we can get beyond 
the political and economic jargon that at worst is 
used to cover up irresponsible practices or at best 
obscures the underlying value issues. Either way 
we will make better decisions in the long run and 
we will understand why we made them. 


AN OCCASIONAL POEM... 


CONSORT 


By Roy Doughty 


The Human is a protoplasmic web, 
Each Human Being a bee 

In the hive of Human, 

And the Human of, 

Not merely on the Earth. 


The Human has two eyes, 
One dark, one light, 

And as the planet spins, 
They alternate. 

One wakes in unity; 

One dreams in separation. 


I close my eyes in bed, 

And new eyes open of the Human. 
My shadow stands, 

And I lie down beside him. 


When one fish turns, all turn. 
When one bird flies, all fly. 


The Human is sleeping 

In five billion jobs, 

Sleeping in cars and planes, 

Beside machines. 

The Human is sleeping in weapons, 
Before lit screens. 

If the Human would wake and walk, 
The planet would sing. 


When both eyes open, 
Then the whole hive hums. 


Roy Doughty is a member of the 
BAEC and a poet. 


RELIGIOUS CITIZENSHIP AND THE URGENCY OF WORKPLACE INTEGRITY 


By Clare Fischer 


My title may appear to be confounding and 

yet it conveys the connections I believe to be 
essential for discussion of workplace “reform” as 
we move toward the 
close of the 20th 
century. I will try to 
illustrate my mean- 
ing by telling an 
anecdote derived 

from my Irish Catho- 

lic childhood in 

New York City. The 
story tells of the soli- 

darity of union 

members and their 

identification with 

place (or “home”). 

In the middle 
of this century, the 
transit workers of 
New York were 
largely Irish Ameri- 
cans and their leader was a charismatic fellow by 
the name of Mike Quill. Each year, prior to his 
Labor Day message Quill would make a pilgrimage 
to Ireland in order to polish his accent (brogue), all 

the better to communicate with the membership. 
The neighbors spoke of his presence as one who 
spoke directly to the “soul.” 

The practice of speaking to the “soul” is my 
topic. I am not arguing for spiritual exercises for the 
working person, nor the augmentation of office or 
factory floor “perks” by means of routinized spiritual 
instruction. On the contrary, I am interested in 
examining the question of the worker's attachment 
to something larger than “the job.” The subject of the 
“soul” is clearly awkward but it is that faculty of the 
human person that I believe demands our attention. 

I am persuaded that the public language of 
citizenship is most appropriate for my presenta- 
tion. But for my purposes, the prevailing talk of 
citizenship is too narrow in scope—and defined by 
reference to a set of entitlements—to be adequate. 
I argue here that a deeper grasp of persons ought 
to guide our conversations regarding ethics, work- 
place activity and the possibilities for a more 
hospitable environment. 

My trajectory begins with a concern for the 
definitions available to us of “citizenship.” Gener- 
ally, the formal definition allows us to regard a 


__ Clare Fischer is Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Professor 
__ of Religion and Culture at Starr King School for the 

_ Ministry at the GTU. She is a member of the Faculty 
Executive Committee of the Center and is currently 
working on a manuscript on Simone Weil. This 
article was first presented to the Bay Area Ethics 
Consortium on March 17, 1992. 


common set of understandings, including the idea 
of membership in a common society. (Mike Quill’s 
fellow union members would grasp this under- 
standing, I’m certain.) Shared political 
and social resources are perceived as 
essential components of the citizen’s 
expectations, In addition, J. M. Barba- 
let suggests that citizenship embraces a 
shared sense of the “public good” and 
the obligation and desire to exercise 
political power. To these three ele- 
ments of citizenship—civic, political 
and social—I would posit a fourth: 
religious citizenship. 

How I understand religious citi- 
zenship is tied to the recognition of 
persons who aspire to more than the 
fulfillment of interests and who grasp, 
(ever so delicately, perhaps), the “more- 
ness” and abundance of life in the 
largest sense. This understanding of 
plenitude reaches through the achieve- 
ment of status and the accumulation of rights. The 
person is a citizen because the person belongs to 
a creation that promises more than a set of discrete 
goods and services. The words 


There are innumerable critiques of workplace 
environment which document this form of objecti- 
fication and I do not intend to review this literature 
here (even if I knew it well). Rather, I want to lift 
out one theoretical contribution to this discussion 
of the centrality of a “religiously endowed” person. 
Simone Weil, a French religious and political phi- 
losopher, whose writings expose something about 
mid-century life in Europe, developed a notion of 
spiritual labor and advanced this as the “core” of a 
new civilization which would honor the worker, 
and achieve a genuine sense of meaning for the 
worker, Her argument is particularly salient be- 
cause she perceived the separation of the citizen 
from the workplace, and the division of spiritual 
and public life to be at the root of social instability. 
Her writings attest over and over again that the 
worker who is never embraced as a person pos- 
sessing a soul, having needs for more than amelio- 
rating material want, will surely become disillu- 
sioned and wish no part of a public realm. She 
predicted that this fragmented, atrophied being 
would seek various means of escape from the 
citizenship political scientists regard as critical to 
democracy. Drugs, inattention to public issues, 

loathing of the unfamil- 


integrity and dignity belong to 
the religious citizen. 

When work falls short of 
this expanded sense of the per- 
son/worker, the sense of lack 
takes its toll. Iam not speaking 
of job satisfaction or psycho- 
logical disaffection, but of a 
malaise of the person and the 
consequent misappropriation of 
energies and talents in work- 
places of all kinds, Many years 
ago, Studs Terkel documented 
the lives of workers in a now 
classic study (entitled Working). 
He presented hundreds of 


Religious citizenship is 
tied to the recognition 
of persons who aspire 
to more than the 
fulfillment of 
interests—persons 
who grasp the 
“more-ness” and 
abundance of life. 


iar are some of the signs 
of this alienation. 

The urgency to 
which my title alludes is 
attached to such a diag- 
nosis which I cannot dis- 
miss as mere impression 
or hyperbolic anxiety. It 
seems clear to me that 
those of us who regard 
the depth of connections 
and the integrity of the 
person as values have 
some obligation to exam- 
ine further how this mal- 
aise may be named with 


“voices” and many referred to 
the experience of working 


which reduced the spirit to a minute, if not thor- 


oughly forgotten, reality. One worker, if 1 remem- 
ber accurately, echoed Camus’ worry that stifling 
work would strangle the soul. 

A recent commentator, Sheldon Wolin, has 
written about the failures of democratic citizenship 
and the loss of convivial, spirited actors in our 
communities. In place of the focused, engaged, 
caring person, a thing-person emerges. He writes 
that “a wholly new kind of being” displaces the 
citizen, whose self-understanding is guided by 
“indices” (of wages, unemployment or employ- 
ment status, spending possibilities, etc.) that tell her 
what she may be. 


greater accuracy and ad- 
dressed with dispatch. 
Obviously, the gathering of concerned persons in 
discussion regarding the viability of religious citizen- 
ship as an idea for work analysis is a starting place. 

The wisdom we bring from our experiences 
and observations and criticisms begins to get at the 
question of mediation. How can conversations 
between theologians, ethicists, managers, employ- 
ees and business analysts approach the verities that 
abide in workplace environments? My hope is that 
we start from a generous place, setting aside 
traditional “scarcity” motifs of resources, capabili- 
ties, goals. That our conversations take up lan- 
guage that invites serious “soul” talk and a compel- 
ling sense of collaboration. 


SEARCHING FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


THE GOOD SOCIETY SUMMER INSTITUTE 
By Chris Adams 


In August the Center for Ethics and Social Policy held the Second Annual 
Summer Institute on the Good Society. 

The Institute is a week-long meeting in Berkeley with the authors of The 
Good Society and a diverse group of participants from around the nation. The 
purpose is both to provide an opportunity for an extended discussion about 
the ideas contained in the book and to model the type of conversation for which 
the authors call. 

The participants were drawn from all regions of the country and included 
professors, publishers, clergy, corporate executives, people who have been 
involved in government, a college president, two physicians and others. 
Significantly, the participants were representative of the four major institutions 
on which 7he Good Society focuses—education, organized religion, business, 
and government. 

The format was decided upon by the participants. In the morning it 
included presentations from each of the co-authors, including a brief autobi- 
ography (see article on next page), small group discussion and discussions with 
the entire group. In the afternoons these conversations were continued in an 
informal setting. 

Since the book has been out now for nearly a year, the institute focused 
less on the arguments in the book than on the process that went into its writing. 

One of the assumptions behind the book is that it is possible to arrive at 
some understanding of shared truth. The authors believe that truth is an 
emergent property that is created through shared meanings, histories and the 
practice of living together. This belief is in sharp contrast to those strains of 
philosophy that have forsaken the pursuit of any shared truth. With their 
assumption, the authors stand against the nihilism of this philosophical 
approach and offer an alternative to the corresponding despair in modern life. 

The authors also talked about the role of institutions in sustaining moral 
lives. Drawing on ideas developed in an essay by Robert Bellah, “Religious 
Evolution,” which discusses how symbolic realities can acquire meaning, they 
argued that institutions also evolve, making new public realities possible. For 
example, at one time there were almost no laws protecting the safety of 
workers. But today the public expects government to pass and enforce laws 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FROM THE GOOD SOCIETY PROJECT 


e The “Second Annual Conference on the Good Society: The New World 
Order?” will take place in Berkeley on October 31 and November 1, 1992. 
Featured speakers will be the authors of The Good Society , Daniel Bell, 
Jean Elshtain and Charles Taylor. 


¢  Apaperback edition of The Good Society was recently released by Vintage 
Books (New York). 


e Tapes and written transcripts of the “First Annual Conference on the Good 
Society: Sources of Public Philosophy in America,” (November 1991) are 
available. The featured speakers were Robert N. Bellah, Christopher 
Lasch, Eugene Rochberg-Halton and Cornel West. Transcripts of indi- 
vidual speeches may be purchased for $7 each (plus $2.50 postage) or all 
speakers for $15 (plus $2.50 postage). Please specify what you would like 
and send checks to the Center. 


¢ — The Good Society Newsletter is available from the Center, 


to protect, for example, mill workers from unnecessary risk of contracting 
brown lung, Similarly, the United Nations has championed human rights. Even 
though atrocities still occur, such as “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia, there is now — 
an institution that stands for human rights and takes steps to protect them. 
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Participants at the 2nd Annual Summer Institute, August 3-7, 1992, Berkeley. 


Discussions at the Institute highlighted those resources which can make 
social institutions more responsive to contemporary issues. In the same way 
that Confucius believed that a teacher is someone who can reanimate the old 
in order to gain knowledge of the new, the authors of The Good Society strongly 
affirm that the way out of our present situation lies in re-appropriating our 
cultural resources—teligious, historical and educational—so that they speak to 
our current needs. But these resources are not static traditions that are true for 
all time; they must evolve with society. To accept uncritically the ideas of the 
past replaces healthy growth with nostalgia for a culture and society now gone. 
Nostalgia is harmful to this evolutionary process because it distracts us from 
dealing with the task before us and shuts down the open discussion we 
urgently need. 

The discussion that accompanied the presentations also illustrated the 
types of conversations the authors urge society to have. Issues arose about the 
diversity of the group—both that it was too diverse, drawing on people from 
such disparate backgrounds that they did not share a common moral language, 
and also that it was not diverse enough, especially racially, to represent society, 
There was debate about the merit and appropriateness of talking for a week 
about social problems when the problems themselves went unattended. 
Throughout the institute, however, the participants shared with the authors an 
enthusiasm for the search for the common good, though agreement on many 
issues was elusive. - 

In one sense the discussions the Institute fostered were frustrating: it 
demonstrated how far we truly have to go and how hard it will be. But still, 
through all the grappling, disagreement and searching, it was clear that genuine 
progress had been made. In the same way that truth is an emergent property, 
a good society is also. And the types of discussion held at the Institute are one 
way that society is built. 


Chris Adams is an Associate at the Center and Editor of Ethics & Policy. 


PERSONAL SKETCHES 


GETTING BEHIND THE TEXT 
By Cory Heyman 


At the urging of the Summer Institute Partici- 
pants, each co-author of The Good Society shared 
some of personal experiences that shaped their un- 
derstandings of institutions. 

¢Ann Swidler Swidler's understanding of in- 
stitutions was shaped by her family's involvement 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority—a massive 
public works project which employed her father. 
This early experience instilled the belief in her that 
government could—indeed must—be a positive, 
active force in society. Even though institutions 
such as these are very large and run the risk of 
being impersonal, their role is crucial. 

¢ Steven Tipton Tipton is a sociologist who is 
curious, for example, about the complexity of people's 
thoughts. Self-described as “nosey,” he is interested 
in how moral ideals are translated into actions— 
“how the word becomes flesh.” He studies the 
function of religious institutions in American society 
and how religious visions animate public life. 

¢ Richard Madsen While a Maryknoll mission- 
ary sent to Taiwan, Madsen sharpened his insights 
into American culture through his experience 
abroad. The practice of learning a wholly foreign 
language, of struggling to understand new con- 
cepts in an unfamiliar culture, was both humbling 


and enlightening, This experience is the basis both 
for his interest in Chinese studies and in the 
changing role of the United States in the World. 

¢ William Sullivan Coming of age in the 
moral and political tumult of the 1960's raised 
profound questions for Sullivan about American 
society and the traditions and history it is based 
on. Conceptually, he is especially interested in 
rendering complex ideas in imagery, for example 
Disneyland as a metaphor for America. The idea 
that society is organic, that it is alive and growing 
and institutions are its organs is another metaphor 
that shapes his thought. 

¢ Robert N. Bellah Bellah describes himself as 
rebellious at an early age. Following World War II 
as an undergraduate at Harvard University, he was 
a Marxist—an ideology he embraced until several 
years later when he realized how authoritarian it 
was. His background is in East Asian studies, but 
with the publication of Civil Religion in America, 
he was drawn into American studies. Since then, he 
has written extensively on contemporary issues. 


Cory Heyman is an intern at the Center and a 
student at the School of Public Policy at UC Berkeley. 


CENTER BEGINS NEW PROJECT 
DISCIPLESHIP/CITIZENSHIP UNDERWAY 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy is pleased to announce that it has received a grant 


from the Lilly Endowment Inc. to plan a three-year research project that will examine the dual 
roles of American Church-goers as both Christian disciples and citizens of a nation state. John 
Coleman SJ, Professor of the Sociology of Religion at the GTU will be the principle investigator 
of the Discipleship/Citizenship project and Barry Stenger, Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the GTU, will be the project director. 

In recent years sociologists of religion have noted the emergence of para-denominational 
ministries (for example Habitat for Humanity, Bread for the World, Pax Christi) which focus on 
specific social issues, such as housing, hunger and peace. These types of ministry are especially 
interesting because they accomplish two tasks—they concretely address social issues and they 
provide an avenue for Christians to express their religious commitments. 

These groups have created an important set of questions about the tensions and 
relationships between discipleship (the call to enact the ethics of Jesus around a clear Christian 
identity) and citizenship (the call to join non-Christians in the common task of building a society 
of liberty and justice). How do leaders and members of these groups experience the tension 
between discipleship and citizenship? How do they experience an appropriate marriage of 
discipleship and citizenship? What problems do they encounter in using discipleship language 
in public, or in informing a broader notion of citizenship with their base in Christian discipleship? 
Has the attempt to merge discipleship and citizenship generated a distinct style of citizen 
education program? 

In an effort to answer these questions, this project will study several of these para- 
denominational organizations. The project will employ six researchers to conduct field studies 
and will result in public conferences, a book-length work on the findings and perhaps a few 
dissertations by doctoral students. 


INDIVIDUALISM continued from page 1 


that the “explosion” in litigation is only a symptom. 
The real problem is that our society has inadequate 
means to solve its common problems except through 
the exercise of individual rights. 

The world has undergone revolutionary trans- 
formations since colonial times. Perhaps the defin- 
ing change is that we have become more interde- 
pendent than ever before— a currency crisis in 
Europe is felt in Tokyo, ozone depleting chemicals 
produced by developed countries pose a danger 
for the whole earth. 

Our individualism, however, inhibits our abil- 
ity to respond to increased interdependence. Too 
many of our leaders, both in business and govern- 
ment, are still making decisions based on the 
Lockean assumption that the individual is prior to 
society, thus undermining our ability to build a 
healthy society, much less lead a new world order. 

Clinton’s call for America to rediscover its 
sense of personal responsibility and to recover 
community pushes us in the right direction. It is 
only in and through community that people can 
live responsibly. 

There is a risk, however, that the call for 
community will get lost in a nostalgic yearning for 
some vaguely defined wish—like a return to tradi- 
tional values. This is a danger that we must guard 
against. As the eight years of the Reagan adminis- 
tration demonstrated, and more recently the 1992 
Republican Convention, nostalgia can serve as a 
cover for institutions centered on power, money 
and the perpetuation of oppressive structures. 

True community is a very demanding propo- 
sition. It requires patience, trust and responsibil- 
ity—all of which are in short supply in America. If 
we are to overcome the destructive elements of our 
individualism and truly become a good society—a 
society in which concepts such as family values 
actually have meaning and coherence—it will take 
more than skilled leadership. It will require the 
commitment and dedication of each of us, as 
individuals and as citizens, to both personal and 
institutional responsibility. 


Robert N. Bellah is Director of the Good Society 
Project at the Center and Professor of Sociology at 
UC Berkeley. Chris Adams is an Associate at the 
Center and Editor of Ethics & Policy. 


JURGEN MOLTMANN REVIEWS... 


FOUNTAINHEAD OF FEDERALISM: 


HEINRICH BULLINGER AND THE 
COVENANTAL TRADITION 
BY CHARLES S. McCOY AND J. WAYNE BAKER 


Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991. 


Fountainhead of Federalism , co-written by Center Founder Charles 
S. McCoy, is a study of Heinrich Bullinger and federal theology, especially 
in relation to the American colonial period and federal politics as a source 
of American democracy. 

The covenantal or federal tradition has, I believe, been more 
influential than all other Protestant traditions, even more influential than 
that of Rousseau. The covenantal tradition, however, is comparatively 
unknown. This tradition means that God made a series of covenants—with 
Israel, with the nation, with the church, and through these covenants with 
humankind, God leads history to its fulfillment—the Kingdom of God. 

The special achievement of Fountainhead of Federalism is a two- 
fold one. On the one hand, we have here new research on the federal 
theological tradition, especially in the Anglo-Saxon world and in 
America. On the other hand, we have for the first time a combination of 
federal theology and federal politics. 

Federal politics is especially interesting for me because it is the 
origin of modern democracy. As this book explains, there is a two-fold 
covenant relevant to political philosophy. One is the covenant between 
God and the people, the other the covenant between the people and the 
king. Whenever a king violates a covenant of God with the people, the 
people have the right to resist and even kill the tyrant. This is the first 
concept of the sovereignty of the people over against the sovereignty of 
the king and is certainly the beginning of modern liberal democracy 
where you have governments of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. This is the first political theology at the beginning of modern 
times, the combination of federal theology and federal politics. 

Fountainhead of Federalism may have two types of impact: one, 
on liberation theology; the other, on the further development of 
democracy. Liberation theology has at its center the Exodus story, the 
liberation of the people out of the house of bondage in Egypt, the 
liberation of the people from exploitation and oppression. But there is 
no liberation theology without the covenant of the liberated people. We 
have had many liberation movements that then led to a kind of dictatorial 
regime. This is not the real goal of liberation. I think when the people of 
Israel came in exodus out of Egypt they found their covenant with God 
on Mount Sinai. So a theology of the covenant is the future of the theology 
of liberation because otherwise freedom cannot be preserved. 

In regard to the further development of democracy, with modern 
means of communication, we do not need big centers; we need networks 
of connections and relationships. Therefore, federalism in politics will 
certainly be the future of the European community, and perhaps, also the 
future of the United Nations. For this emerging situation, we should 
develop a new federal theology to support its development. If we want 
to keep the line of the early Reformed theology, federal theology and 
federal politics are the two sides of the same coin. 

Fountainhead of Federalism is the first reliable and coherent study 
of the interrelatedness between Reformed federal theology and demo- 
cratic federal politics. 


Reviewed By Jiirgen Moltmann 
University of Tubingen, Germany 


MUDDLE continued from page 1 
What values are they talking about? Whose family experience is defining these 
values? What is behind this seemingly unassailable appeal? 

Is this appeal by candidates to “family values” a real shift in our public 
discourse or is it a symptom of an ongoing confusion? “Family values,” not 
unlike their cousins “traditional values” are code words. A few decades ago 
these politicians would have come out and said “Christian values” and meant 
the same thing, In doing so they would have been within the legitimate bounds 
of those norms which defined both an acceptable place for religion in public 
discourse and an acceptable interpretation of proper Christian behavior. They 
could have made an appeal to “Christian values” to argue for the exclusion of 
gays and lesbians, to deny the right to an abortion and to scapegoat single 
mothers. And they could have done all of this with the confidence that when 
they said “Christian,” folks would also hear “American.” 

I suppose a case could be made that such a resort to code words exposes 
the continuing confusion about the legitimate role of religion and religious 
values in the public sphere. But maybe there's a positive interpretation of all 
this. Maybe we are witnessing a shift: not in the sense that talk of “family values” 
is better than no explicit appeal to values at all, but a shift away from distortion. 

Maybe the dangerous equation between “American” and “Christian” has 
become so suspect that explicit reference to it is deemed inappropriate. Maybe 
the wholesale identification of “Christian values” with policies that exclude and 
scapegoat is being recognized for what it really is, a distortion of the liberating 
message of the Christian gospel. Maybe these politicians are admitting that the 
fear and prejudice that they offer as the foundation for public policy flow not 
from their faith but rather from their own family experience. 

I am convinced that we need to find new ways to infuse concerns about 
values—family, Christian and American—into our public debates about policy. 
Any constructive proposal for such an effort can only be served by an exposure 
of this misuse of rhetoric. If in autumn we witness the dying of the old, then this 
year’s campaign might be more of an inspiring reminder than we first thought. 

What’s new? Following up on a few items mentioned in the last 
newsletter, I have some very good news to report. 

First, we have received word that the Center has been awarded a $50,000 
planning grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc. to begin work on the 
Discipleship/Citizenship Project. As briefly described on page 5, this is a three 
year research project guided by John Coleman, SJ, a sociologist of religion on 
the GTU faculty. The funds received will enable us to plan the project 
methodology, to secure commitments from the groups to be studied and to 
train research assistants. We are excited about the work and some new 
directions for the Center that this project portends. 

Another announcement I’m happy to make to our membership is the 
appointment of Glenn R. Bucher as the new president of the Graduate 
Theological Union. Dr. Bucher comes to us from Columbia Theological 
Seminary where he has been Dean of the faculty and Vice President for 
Academic Affairs. He brings a strong background in social ethics and a 
demonstrated concern for how the academy must be a resource for the broader 
community. We welcome him with enthusiasm. 

An Appeal. Finally, but certainly not of less importance, I want to 
encourage you to become a member of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. 
Your support through membership will allow us to continue our efforts to 
bridge the gap between academics and those involved in social change. As a 
benefit of membership you will receive Ethics & Policyand thereby will be kept 
informed about our various projects and conferences (perhaps up until now 
you have received this newsletter without being a member—unfortunately we 
can no longer afford to do this). I ask that you please consider seriously a small 
contribution that will give you a share in our work. There is an envelope 
enclosed to assist your reply. Thank you. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 


FINDING AN “AMERICAN SOLUTION” TO HEALTH CARE REFORM 


WHAT ROLE FOR BUSINESS? 
By John Rodgers 

On June 18th members of the Bay Area Ethics 
Consortium and four panelists gathered for a forum 
entitled “Health Care: Whose Responsibility?”, 
which focussed on the role of business in the 
provision of health care to em- 


achieve hard budget restraints that force providers 
to be conservative with resources and second, to 
craft a system that does not segregate people by 
their health or economic status. 

She expressed disappoint- 


ployees. More than 35 million 
Americans currently lack health 
coverage and health care costs 


“We never accept 


ment with the business commu- 
nity for not taking a more active 
role inalliance building to achieve 


continue to skyrocket with no end individual reform. She believes that ‘differ- 
in sight. Given the interest of busi- = ean * ences have paralyzed business 
ness in keeping employment costs limitation on the from being a responsible player 
down—witness the number of basis of other at the negotiating table.” Zatkin 


strikes over health benefits—there 
is cause for optimism that an alli- 
ance for change can be assembled. 

John Golenski, President of 
the Bioethics Consultation Group, 
moderated the discussion. The 


people’s need in 
the community.” 
—John Golenski 


commented that “the idea of 
continuing to be the payer but 
losing control of the sponsorship 
can be frightening since busi- 
ness doesn't have confidence 
that turning over that role to 


presenters were Steven Zatkin, 
Vice President for Government 
Relations at the Kaiser Permanente Medical Care 
Program; Lois Salisbury, Chair of Health Access, a 
state-wide coalition uniting over 190 groups dedi- 
cated to achieving affordable, comprehensive, 
universal health care in California; and Josef Wieland, 
Director of the Center for Research on Ethics and 
the Economy at the University of Minster in 
Germany and a visiting fellow at the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy. 

The national debate is centered on two issues: 
access to health care and cost containment. The 
three most prominent proposals to ensure access are 
voluntary tax subsidies to individuals to purchase 
private plans, a requirement that all employers 
provide insurance or pay into a pool, and a govern- 
ment sponsored system. In terms of cost contain- 
ment the two most favored alternatives are the 
regulatory approach and managed competition. 

Zatkin explained that the debate usually re- 
volves around who will fulfill the role of sponsor and 
be responsible for paying for health coverage. The 
way this role is carried out, he said, “will determine 
whether we have successful health care reform, 
meaning the provision of high quality health services 
in a cost effective manner through universal cover- 
age.” Furthermore, sponsors “will have to address 
not only resource constraints but also ethical issues 
resulting from advances in health care and gover- 
nance issues raised by diversity, ethnicity, and 
changing patient and provider relations.” 

Salisbury pointed out that “virtually all Ameri- 
_ cans believe that health care is a right.” Citing the 
_ health historian Paul Starr, she emphasized that the 

success of reform depends on our ability first, to 


John Rodgers is a doctoral student in Sociology at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. Until Au- 
gust 1992 he was a research assistant at the Center. 


government or some other body 
will result in a better outcome.” 

Responding to the aversion Americans have 
to rationing, a component of government sponsor- 
ship, Salisbury pointed out that “we ration now, let 
there be no mistake about that, but we just do it in 
an arbitrary, irresponsible, and cruel way.” She 
expressed confidence that “we can be rational and 
we can face hard decisions as we should—as a 
society—so long as we face them together.” 

In contrast to the United States, Wieland said, 
health care in Germany is viewed as a right and not 
as a commodity. The system of social security is 
based on the principle of solidarity among people 
and of a contract between generations. Expenses 
for health care and social security are seen as 
productive investments in human beings and in a 
stable social climate, not as a burden on individuals 
or corporations. Commenting on the health care 
debate in the United States, Wieland said that “the 
most interesting question is to go beyond this 
ideological window dressing—free market versus 
regulatory approach—and talk about the problems 
that you have and the mix of approaches you 
would like to have.” 

Golenski claimed that individualism as an 
American core value stands in the way of health 
care reform. Individual need and autonomy trumps 
community all the time. “We never accept indi- 
vidual limitation on the basis of other people’s need 
in the community,” he explained. Many Americans 
believe that individual merit should decide choices 
governing health care and this stands in the way of 
distribution of resources strictly according to need. 
Furthermore, most people favor individual choice 
as opposed to a guaranty of quality. “Any sponsor- 
ing organization is going to negate some portion of 
individual choice,” Golenski explained. 

Salisbury commented that we should not 
forget that America is the country that overcame 


those obstacles to enact Social Security, Medicare, 
Medicaid, and other social insurance programs. 
“There is going to be a self-interest that will allow 
people to come to a different understanding,” she 
predicted. “Consumers,” she explained “are willing 
to give up some of their free-ranging choice that we 
all used to take for granted in exchange for a certain 
kind of security.” She warned that economic and 
social justice as values are at stake. “There are lots 
of answers out on the table and I do think we are 
capable of devising a uniquely American solution,” 
she concluded. 

* Stressing the importance of community and of 
building alliances—including business—to find a 
solution, Golenski said “you don’t wait for commu- 
nity to happen...the dialogue in a community 
context about health care reform is itself a mecha- 
nism for building community.” 
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SHIFTING TO A 
PEACETIME ECONOMY 


BUT WHAT IS THE VALUE BASE? 
By Joan Holtzman and Michael Closson 


Note: This article is one of three in this edition of Ethics & 
Policy addressing the challenges of the post-cold war world. Other 
articles appear on pages 3 (Bellah and Adams) and 4 (Jerome). The 
following piece is adapted from a presentation to the Center's Bay 
Area Ethics Consortium on September 17,1992. 


For many years activists have advocated the 
systematic redirection of resources away from military 
activities toward productive civilian endeavors. In 
support of this “economic conversion,” shifting from a 
cold war to a peacetime economy, they advanced two 
main arguments: first, that national security was threat- 
ened rather than enhanced by focusing on military 
supremacy and second, that significant human and 
material resources were being wasted or “misemployed” 
in the process. 

For the most part, these arguments fell on deaf 
ears. Yet, economic conversion is in fact taking place 
today in hundreds of settings across the nation. It is 
happening as a result of substantial cuts in military 
spending, which in turn are a result of the demise of 
the “Evil Empire,” and mounting domestic demands 
on the federal purse. More importantly the need for 
deeper cuts and even greater conversion efforts are 
almost universally acknowledged. What is less clear is 
where conversion will take us. 

During the last years of the Bush Administration the question 
that surfaced was not whether conversion to non-military activities 
should take place, but whether the federal government should play 
a role in fostering it. Bush’s advisors and conservative economists 
argued that the market is a self-correcting mechanism, therefore 
some defense firms would find new commercial applications for 
their technology and other, less adaptable companies would 
simply go out of business. Overall market forces would prevail and 
society would move forward. 

This “hands-off” policy had several consequences. Hundreds 
of thousands of skilled defense workers were laid off with few 
prospects for comparable civilian employment. The fear of even 
more lay-offs motivated Congress and the President to continue 
funding unnecessary weapons programs, such as the Seawolf 
submarine and the Stealth bomber, and also to promote major 
overseas arms sales to countries like Saudi Arabia and Taiwan. 
While some defense-oriented companies began to explore diver- 


sification and conversion strategies, hundreds of smaller defense 
firms closed. Concurrently, many military-dependent states and cities 
attempted to develop economic adjustment programs to assist 
affected workers and businesses in a climate of already overbur- 
dened state budgets. 

With the election of Bill Clinton, the nature of the conversion 
debate has changed. The issue of military conversion has been 
recognized as one among many economic problems the new 
administration must address. Accordingly, the question now is not 
whether the federal government should play a role in aiding the 
transition, but rather, what role will it have? Issues at the heart of this 
still emerging debate have political and ethical implications that 
extend far beyond the realm of military economics. 

As evidenced by the discourse at Clinton’s economic summit in 
mid December, ‘many business leaders now think that the federal 
government must help to revitalize our ailing economy. Assisting the 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


IT'S ETHICS AWD SOCIAL POLICY 


By Barry Stenger 


I sometimes wonder if our name, the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy, may not sound a bit pretentious. I wonder just what 
significant contributions we could 
hope to make to the “big issues” of 
political and economic policy in this 
country. We’re not one of those 
Washington think tanks and our lo- 
cation within an academic institution 
that focuses on the study of religion 
would seem to limit our purview. 

The research that we initiate, 
the conferences that we sponsor, the 
analysis that we offer—they seem 
directed to deeper issues of moral 
meaning and ask questions about the values that guide our society. 
But don’t policy issues, on the other hand, involve the nuts and 
bolts of practical decisions, the determination of costs and benefits, 
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DOWNSIZING: CAN IT BE JUSTIFIED? 


By Bill Maier 


At the end of last year the San Francisco 
Chronicle reported that 1992 was “A Year of 
Shrinking Giants.” We were reminded that in 
December 1991, General Motors announced 75,000 


ing. “To say that a corporation’s only goal is to 
make money,” he says, “would be to define the 
business corporation—for the first time in Ameri- 
can or English law as I understand it—as a kind of 


jobs would be cut, and later 
added an additional 18,000 to 
that figure. Exactly one year 
later IBM reported that it 
would shed an additional 
25,000 jobs following the 
elimination of 40,000 posi- 
tions earlier in the year. And 
in the fall BankAmerica Cor- 
poration acknowledged that 
its merger with Security Pa- 
cific Corporation could result 
in a reduction of 18,500 jobs. 

Since 1979, employment 
at the Fortune 500 companies 
has shrunk from 16.2 million 
to12.2 million. Wedon’t know 
how long this trend will con- 
tinue, but we can be certain 
that the downsizing of corpo- 
rate America will continue. 
Industries such as. airlines, 


The consequences 
of explaining away 
downsizing as a 
“tough choice” are 
that we do not 
realize the 
disproportionality 
of the pain: the 
corporation 
survives but the 


‘employees lose 


their work. 


shark that lives off the com- 
munity rather than as an 
important agency in the 
construction, maintenance, 
and transformation of our 
shared lives.” 

If we use this more 
comprehensive definition 
the implications for down- 
sizing would be radically 
different. First, recogniz- 
ing the inter-relatedness of 
the company, the employ- 
ees and the community, 
top management would 
see the benefit—indeed the 
imperative—to engage ef- 
fectively in shared prob- 
lem solving both within 
and outside of the corpo- 
ration. Typically, top man- 
agement makes the deci- 


banking, computers and re- 
tailing will continue to con- 


sion to downsize without 
significant input from em- 


solidate. In an effort to be- 

come more profitable and 

more competitive in the global economy, compa- 
nies will continue to trim their work force. 

The word “downsizing” has an ominous mean- 
ing for those caught up in its dehumanizing effects. 
But “downsizing” is such a new word it is not even 
in the dictionary. What it means is people get laid 
off. By calling this “downsizing” (some people 
have now moved on to “rightsizing”) it is that much 
easier to think of this as a “tough choice,” even a 
necessary step for the survival of the corporation. 
While downsizing is certainly difficult for all in- 
volved, the consequences of explaining it away as 
a “tough choice” are that we do not realize the 
disproportionality of the pain: the corporation 
survives but the employees lose their work, finan- 
cial security, and an indispensable link to societal 
membership, 

Under the predominant understanding of the 
corporation as a maker of profit, the “tough choice” 
justification is plausible. But in the face of so much 
pain wreaked by downsizing, a re-examination of 
the role of the corporation is warranted. 

James Boyd White, Professor of Law at The 
University of Michigan, suggests a broader role that 
would lead to a different assessment of downsiz- 


Bill Maier is Director of the Bay Area Ethics Consor- 
tium and Associate Director of the Center. 


ployees or the community. 

This automatically shuts the 
door on creative ideas to deal with the crisis such 
as developing new and better products or finding 
ways to eliminate costs without cutting jobs. 

Second, a hierarchy of steps would be estab- 
lished that could be taken prior to downsizing. 
These should be established by consensus of 
concerned persons and could include voluntary 
pay reductions, attrition, early retirement and fur- 
loughs. The emphasis would be on finding creative 
solutions that satisfy the financial reality of the 
corporation and the needs of workers. 

Third, a company would increase employee 
ownership as a means not only of providing a wider 
say in how problems would be handled, but more 
importantly, as a way of giving employees a greater 
stake in the future of the enterprise. If the employ- 
ees were part owners they might also experience 
the positive side of downsizing: owning a more 
efficient corporation. As it stands now they only 
experience the negative side: unemployment. 

If these steps were taken and a corporation 
still found it necessary to downsize, the trauma 
could be lessened by having a deep understanding 
of the ethical issues involved. Ethical impact re- 
ports (see “Required: Ethical Impact Reports,” Etb- 
ics & Policy, fall 1992) could facilitate this and 
prepare individuals and communities for impend- 
ing changes. 


Only after doing these things would a com- 
pany have earned the “moral right to downsize.” 

As a society, we could also develop several 
programs that would make downsizing less pain- 
ful. For example, a National Employment Service 
could link together each of the various state em- 
ployment services to match available jobs with laid- 
off employees on a national basis. A National 
Apprenticeship Program modeled on the highly 
successful business and government partnership 
program in Germany could help prepare high 
school graduates for skilled work and retrain laid- 
off employees for new work. 

When we as a society appreciate our true 
interdependence and comprehend that corpora- 
tions are much more than economic enterprises— 
that they are also moral enterprises—there will be 
less downsizing. And when it does occur it will be 
done in the most humane way possible. 
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SIMPLY NAIVE? A NEW WORLD ORDER BASED ON PEACE 


By Robert N. Bellah and Chris Adams 


“A new world order?” 

When George Bush first sloganized this phrase two years ago he did not 
intend that it would be followed by a question mark. But the disorder that has 
characterized the post-Cold 
War world—most obviously in 
Somalia but also in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Burma, Liberia, 
Afghanistan, and many other 
places—makes the prospects 
for a new world order increas- 
ingly dubious. 

With the communist threat 
quelled and the United States 
the only remaining Super- 
power, what is preventing the 
new world order from taking 
shape? Simply put, this coun- 
try, and most of the world, 
have not made the shift from a 
paradigm of war toa paradigm 
of peace. 

Since the conclusion of 
World War II, the low inci- 
dence of violent conflict in 
Europe and the United States 
has been remarkable. But the 
absence of war is not peace. 
Our national priorities and foreign policy are still determined by the victory- 
at-all-costs logic of war. All other concerns—justice, human rights, even the 
economy—have been subordinated to the aim of war. 

The effects of continuing the war paradigm beyond a period of war have 
been disastrous. The Military Industrial Complex continues to skim money 
from our economy for the purpose of preparing for war. We will spend over 

$4 billion next year on Star Wars, a program that never made much sense but 
now makes none. How much good could this money do in south central Los 
Angeles? How much in Somalia? 

Politically, the war paradigm has endangered our whole system of 
government. It made possible in the late 1940's the creation of a Stalinist 
national security state-within-a-state that continues to operate without consti- 
tutional oversight. The CIA still operates with a “black” budget, the true size 
known only to a few elites. The war paradigm has given rise to a doctrine of 
despotic presidential power in foreign policy that has justified numerous secret 
actions by government agencies that do not accord with the activities of a 
democratic government—except in times of extreme emergency. 

But this is just the point. Previously, after a war, the centralized despotic 
state power necessary for obtaining victory was dismantled. This time we have 

_ extended it for fifty years until it has eaten into the entire system of our 
democratic system. 

The Cold War is over yet the war paradigm persists unabated. We need 
now the equivalent of a Copernican revolution in terms of how we think about 

~ global security. Copernicus was branded a heretic for asserting that the earth— 
the world—was not the center of the universe. Today, those who assert that 
anew world order must be based on peace are branded naive or utopian. And 

"yet they are only telling the truth. . 

| A peace paradigm would have peace as its central goal and justice as its 

basic principle. It would renounce the oxymoronic use of aggressive violence 

to bring about peace. Instead, it would rely on effective consensus to achieve 


We must not forget 
that our greatest 
influence on the world 
has been by example, 
not through our 
military or political 
might. Remember the 
Students on Tiananmen 
Square with their 
styrofoam version of 
the Statue of Liberty? 


policy goals. Effective consensus means that it is enacted in international law 
and practice and enforced with strong, vigorous sanctions, including a United 
Nations peace keeping force with teeth. 

It would be predicated on the protection of human rights, and would 
thereby abandon the policy of appeasement that so miserably masqueraded for 
peace during the cold war. It would not wait for the balance to tip on some 
cynical political scale before acting. If we had been operating in the logic of 
peace we would not have ignored the early signs that Iraq had designs on 
Kuwait nor facilitated Saddam Hussein's arms buildup. The logic of war created 
the conditions that allowed the invasion of Kuwait to escalate into a war. 

In fact, the community of nations, one component of a new world order 
based on peace, cannot materialize until we begin to question the link between 
the sovereignty of nation states and national security. Some limits on our 
national sovereignty are necessary in exchange for collective security. 

The United States has a critical role to play in a new world order based on 
peace. This does not mean a Pax Americana. We cannot nor should not be the 
world’s police force. But we are in a position to lead, starting with the payment 
of membership dues to the United Nations. We must not forget that our greatest 
influence on the world has been by example, not through our military or political 
might. Remember the students on Tiananmen Square with their styrofoam 
version of the Statue of Liberty? 

During his campaign, Bill Clinton said “foreign and domestic policy are 
two sides of the same coin.” In the same way that our failure to abandon a war 
paradigm for one of peace ravages 
the rest of the world, it causes 
suffering at home too. There is a 
direct connection between 
submachine gun-wielding junior 
high school children in American 
cities and teenage terrorists in So- 
malia. Those young African Ameri- 
can men in Los Angeles who shouted 
after the Rodney King verdict, “no 
justice, no peace” understood some- 
thing our leaders must learn. 

Gaudium et Spes, the central 
document of the Second Vatican 
Council, says that “Peace is rightly 
and appropriately called ‘an enter- 
prise of justice’ (Is. 32:17). Peace 
results from that harmony built into 
human society by its divine founder 
and actualized by men as they thirst L. 
after ever greater justice.” Peace 
involves not only the cessation of conflict, but the active pursuit of right 
relations between human beings, first of all justice. 

In Christian terms, the shift we require is actually a conversion, a 
metanoia, a turing away from war to peace. Peace in its fullness is an 
eschatological reality, one we cannot expect fully until the end of time. But this 
should not lead us to dismiss it as utopian, but instead see it as the benchmark 
by which we critique our present condition. As we see around the globe 
wherever reconciliation is at work—perhaps in El Salvador and Somalia, and 
we hope Bosnia—God’s peace on earth is already breaking into time. 


Peace involves 
not only the 
cessation of 

conflict, but the 
active pursuit of 
right relations 
between human 
beings—tfirst of 
all justice. 


Robert N. Bellah is Director of the Good Society Project at the Center and 
Professor of Sociology at UC Berkeley. Chris Adams is an Associate at the Center 
and Editor of Ethics & Policy. 


Taming 

The Giant: 
Searching 
for New 
Models of 
International 
Cooperation 


By Lynne Jerome 


THE 

GOOD 
SOCIETY 
CONFERENCE 


Many problems inhibit the ability of the U.S. 
to forge a clear identity in the emerging world 
order. In November, the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy explored some reasons for this in “The 
Good Society Fall Conference: A New World Or- 
der?” Richard Madsen opened the event by identi- 
fying what he calls a “cooperation deficit” in the 
modern world which prevents us from acting on 
problems facing the entire globe—environmental 


crises, AIDS, threats of nuclear terrorism and eco- 
nomic ruin. We are paralyzed because our approach 
remains that of individual and often competing 
countries seeking independent solutions. “We lack 
the capacity,” he said, “to engage in the types of 
cooperation that could make the world truly safe, as 
well as sufficiently prosperous for all of us.” 

In this second of three annual conferences on 
The Good Society, Madsen began the discussion by 
saying that “what the cold war did for us was to 
distract us in terms of the argument of The Good 
Society. It turned our attention away from impor- 
tant, festering problems that have grown up around 
us. And now that the cold war is over we see these 
problems and we're at a loss to know what to do 
with them.” The co-authors of The Good Society, 
Robert N. Bellah, William N. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, 
Steven M. Tipton and Madsen, were joined in this 
discussion of the post-cold war world by three 


Ann Swidler, Robert N. Bellah, Steven Tipton and Richard Madsen. Not pictured: William Sullivan. 


noted scholars: Daniel Bell of Harvard University, 


Jean Elshtain of Vanderbilt University and Charles 
Taylor of McGill University. 


Bell claims that first we need to understand the 
nature of the problems we're facing. In his speech 
“The Contradictory Currents of Economics and Poli- 
tics in the World,” he identifies five contradictory 
currents in foreign affairs today: the revolution of 
materials technology; an alteration of Clausewitz’s 
famous maxim that says “economics is a continua- 
tion of war by other means”; the logic of markets 
crosses all national boundaries; capital can flow 
freely but people cannot; and finally that the nation 


state is becoming too small for the big problems of 


life and too big for the small problems of life. 


4 
Bell illustrates this fifth contradictory current, — 
' 


the problem of scale, with an allegory. He re-tells 


the “Jack and the Beanstalk” story, incorporating — 


into it the Square Cube Law. The Square Cube Law 


au 


states that if something is doubled in size, then it is - 


automatically tripled in volume. Jack, who symbol- 
izes America, defies his mother’s wishes and climbs | 
the beanstalk to find a giant who wants to devour 
him. The giant, who represents the overwhelming 
problems facing the world today, is ten times Jack’s 
size, but because of the Square Cube Law, he 
would appear more like a Michelin tire than a huge 
human figure, and his legs would be too weak to. 
support him. 
Upon attempting to catch Jack, the giant’s legs 
would break under his own weight with his first 
step. In Jack’s case, the Square Cube Law saved 
him. But in our own, the problems will not go away 
as easily. This story demonstrates how a change in 
scale is not a simple linear expansion, but one that 


Lynne Jerome is on the staff of the Center and is the 


Conference Coordinator for the Good Society Project. 


takes on new form and structure that we currently 
have no way of comprehending. The U.S., like 
Jack, is undergoing “changes of scale without being 
able to understand the nature of these changes and 
manage them.” 

Jean Elshtain elaborated on the potential 
dangers of our lack of understanding in her speech, 
“Nationalism: Terminable and Interminable.” Draw- 
ing on George Orwell she distinguishes two terms 
often mistakenly used interchangeably: national- 
ism and patriotism. She defines a nationalist as one 
who labels whole blocks of people as “good” or 
“bad”; believes that no duty may interfere with 
one’s duty to the nation state; evokes power as 
force with a perpetual need to accumulate more of 
it; sinks his own identity into overreaching identi- 
fication with the collective; and has obsessive 
thought patterns indifferent to reality. In contrast, a 
patriot is one who exhibits a sort of “chastened 
nationalism.” He is devoted to concrete loyalties, 
specifically a loyalty to homeland and ways of life 
which he doesn’t wish to force on other people. 

A nationalist, therefore, would adhere strictly 
to the beliefs of his nation state even if these 
impinged on the rights of other nations. A patriot, on 
the other hand, could be found, out of the motiva- 
tion of patriotism, working against his nation state 
when the state is wrong. For example, during World 
War Il, the German citizen Dietrich Bonhoeffer had 
the opportunity to endure the war in the relative 
safety of the U.S. Instead he chose to return to 
Germany where he joined the anti-Nazi resistance 
working for Hitler's defeat and the end of the Nazi 
regime. “A strong nationalist could never consider 
Bonhoeffer's course—it would not be within the 
range of his thoughts—that to preserve his country 
he must fight and pray for its defeat.” 

Clearly, national identity is deeply experi- 
enced. Even children exhibit extensive knowledge 
of homeland (flag, music, slogans, history, etc.) 
illustrating that this collective aspect of individual 
identity is formed early and remains important 
throughout life. Elshtain believes that national iden- 
tity is an integral part of being human and as such 
should be treasured and nurtured, not eliminated as 
many would wish. Furthermore, because all people 
in the world develop these strong national identi- 
ties, “the plurality of cultures is irreducible and we 
should relish this fact, not regret it.” 

As Elshtain sees it, the world can be a “reason- 
_ ably peaceful coat of many colors, each portion of 

which develops its own distinct cultural identity 
and is tolerant of others.” 

Charles Taylor further developed this idea in 
~ his speech “The Future of Multinational Communi- 
~ ties.” He discussed some requirements for a suc- 
cessful liberal democratic society focusing specifi- 
~ cally on the process of decision-making. Liberal 


- democratic societies are based on the belief that 


“ideally all have a say in affairs of state and in some 
ultimate sense are meant to have an equal say.” But 


= 


Daniel Bell, Jean Elshtain and Charles Taylor. 


because we are dealing with large, complex soci- 
eties such as our own, democracy must be a 
representative democracy, “and that makes for the 
great malaise in our understanding of ourselves.” 
So, our identity is heavily influenced by the 
part we play in our society, especially in regard to 
decision-making. Taylor asserts that determining 
whether a “decision is really democratic is a func- 
tion of the quality of the exchange that preceded it, 
that gave rise to it, the exchange between 
participants...and the degree to which everyone, 
or lots of people, were really heard and their 
demands or views really taken into account.” The 
focus here is as much on the process as on the 
outcome. The effects of a narrow focus on results 
can be seen in numerous failed democracies. 
There are as many ways to analyze whether a 
decision-making process has been successful as 
ways that the system can break down. Two specific 
problems that may arise are “when people think 
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that everyone has been heard” and were not; and 
“when people whose voices have been heard but 
they have a deep sense of grievance and cannot or 
will not believe they are being taken seriously by 
others.” 

Yet even with these pitfalls, it is crucial that we 
continue to engage in the democratic process with 
one another, constantly monitoring and revising 
our role. Democracy doesn’t work without our 
participation and willingness to relinquish some- 
thing of our own in order to achieve understanding 
and consensus. Madsen summed up one of the 
most practical outcomes of the conference when 
he said, “If indeed we are to help to build a more 
cooperative world order, we're going to have to 
give up some of our deeply ingrained impulses to 
act independently above all else and see that our 
independence is connected to collective action for 
the good of the whole world.” 


¢ Tapes and written transcripts of the “Second Annual Conference on the Good Society: A New World 
Order?” (November 1992) are available. The featured speakers were Daniel Bell, Jean Elshtain, 
Charles Taylor and the authors of The Good Society . Transcripts of individual speeches may be 
purchased for $9 each or all speakers for $20. Please specify what you would like and send checks 
to the Center. Tapes are $20. Please add $2.50 postage for all orders. 


¢ The Third Annual Good Society Summer Institute will take place August 2-6. See page 10 for more 


information or call the Center. 


¢ The Third Annual Conference on The Good Society will take place on November 13 & 14, 1993, in 
Berkeley. The general topic will be society as educator. 


e A paperback edition of The Good Society was recently released by Vintage Books (New York.) 


¢ The 1993 edition of The Good Society Newsletter is now available from the Center. 
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THANK YOU FOR YOUR SUPPORT 


With the publication of the 
fall 1992 Ethics & Policy, the 
Center began a membership 
drive. Since November over 200 
people have joined. 

The Center is funded by 
foundations, corporations and 
our growing membership. We are 
grateful to all of our contributors, 
big and small, and are especially 
heartened by people like yourself 
who are both our supporters and 
one of the groups to whom we 
are accountable. 

On these pages is a partial 
listing of the names of our 
members old and new. We thank 
you for being a part of the 
Center. And if you are not 
already a member, we invite you 
to join by returning the envelope 
stapled in this newsletter. 
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WHAT DOES JERUSALEM HAVE TO DO WITH ATHENS? 
CONSIDERING DISCIPLESHIP AND CITIZENSHIP IN AMERICAN LIFE 


By John A. Coleman, SJ 


“What does Jerusalem have to do with Athens?” reads the famous query 
of the early church father Tertullian. He also noted that the Roman Republic, 
the res publica, meant 
nothing to a Christian 
since their citizenship is 
in the whole world, not 
just in a nation, From St. 
Paul we learn that Chris- 
tian citizenship is in 
heaven rather than 
uniquely in one land. 

But where does 
that leave the modern 
Christian? For the last two 
millennia, the conflict be- 
tween the roles of dis- 
ciple and citizen of a 
state has endured. The 
problem is further com- 
plicated by the contra- 
dictions in the sources 
we might consult. Ro- 
mans 13 asserts all secu- 
lar authority comes from 
God and must be 
obeyed. But the Book of Revelations (chapter 13), sees secular authority as the 
agent of Satan, a kind of imperialistic anti-Christ. 

How can we reconcile, or at least learn to live with, these two seemingly 
conflicting roles? 

Christian discipleship refers to the call of followers of Jesus to model their 
lives and ethics on his pattern: non-violence, servanthood, obeying God rather 
than mere human authority. Love which goes the extra mile and forgives rather 
than mere mundane justice is the overarching norm. Throughout history, 
Christian theorists of discipleship have complained brutally of the leveling 
character of ideals of citizenship. Augustine saw the virtues of Roman 
citizenship as a kind of pagan vice. Christian disciples fear the relativistic notion 
of morality or truth which undergirds consensus among citizens. They oppose 
the claim of citizens that we must tolerate, for the sake of common life or 
peaceful consensus, behavior that the disciple might judge as repugnant or 
seriously sinful such as euthanasia, abortion, promiscuity. 

On the other hand, there exists, no less, a litany of complaints by citizens 
against attempts by Christian disciples to impose their morality on the common 
life. After all, the brutal and passionate wars of religion spawned the 
Enlightenment ideals of secular reason and religious tolerance, a common 
civility among fellow and equal citizens, regardless of their belief systems. 

The complaints about the intrusion of discipleship into those of common 
citizenship have been with us since Roman times. Jean Rousseau, the 
Enlightenment philosopher, maintained that the Christian ideal of universal 
human solidarity undercuts urgent commitment to particular, nationally 
defined sovereignty and self-interest. 

The great theorist of American democracy, Alexis de Tocqueville, repeats 
Rousseau’s complaint: “Christianity and consequently its morality went beyond 
all political power and nationalities. Its grand achievement is to have formed 
Jobn A. Coleman, SJ is Principal Investigator of the Discipleship/Citizenship 
project at the Center and Professor of Religion and Society at the Graduate 
Theological Union. 
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a community beyond national societies. The duties of men among themselves 
as well as their capacity as citizens, the duties of citizens to their fatherland, in 
brief, the public virtues, seem to me to have been inadequately defined and 
considerably neglected within the moral system of Christianity.” 

It seems to me that Tocqueville is right; it is undeniable that Christianity 
lacks a coherent, fully developed theory of citizenship, a specifically Christian 
sense of any sacredness or vocational meaning of membership in a particular 
nation with its own national character type and historic goals and challenges. 
Without such a theory of Christian citizenship, specifically how discipleship 
relates to common civic responsibilities, Christians have often been the worst — 
of chauvinists, at times broaching even national idolatry. 

Many sociologists of reli- 
gion point to the extreme diffi- 
culty of maintaining a discipline 
and pedagogy of distinctive dis- 
cipleship in our churches. How 
do we hold our church mem- 
bers to and inculcate in them 
the ethics of discipleship which 
is central to the gospels? Studies 
of mainline Protestant churches 
(and, increasingly, American 
Catholicism) point to very se- 
lective, individualistic adherence 
to the ideals of discipleship. As 
one sociologist put it: the en- 
emy of religion in America is 
not so much secularism or athe- 
ism, “but pick and choose Chris- 
tianity’. Our common culture 
eviscerates any strong attempt 
to maintain separate communi- 
ties of creed, cult and behavior 
and undermines all tradition 
(and the pedagogy of passing 
on a distinctive sense of being a 
follower of Jesus). So, on this account, there is an American crisis of discipleship. 

Sociological evidence suggests that evangelicals and the black churches 
in America do a better job of inculcating a distinctive Christian identity than 
other denominational bodies. But, as church historian Martin Marty fears, the 
communities which do better in maintaining discipleship frequently either veer 
toward a sectarian withdrawal or impose their norms directly and without 
mediation on the public realm of citizenship. Marty calls for a vision of the 
public church—one which engages in public discourse with other fellow 
citizens to achieve a more just and sustainable common good and society. — 

Still other sociologists, such as James Davidson Hunter, think that the 
intrusion of denominational ideals of discipleship, without mediation, actually 
has caused a crisis of citizenship. We are no longer able to be civil to one 
another, forge compromises which we all share in, or build a consensus across 
world-views. Assuredly, a whole set of studies speak of a crisis of citizenship 
in our time and country. The litany of complaints about the crisis of citizenship 
in our time is legion: voter apathy, the hegemony of moneyed interests in 
dictating candidates and eroding popular democracy, and the substitution of 
elite rule for rule by the people. 

The media is criticized for reducing the complex issues of politics to a 
mere circus of poll data and personality. The parties no longer serve as a wide 
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band of interest coagulation as both parties increas- 
| ingly only mirror upper middle class conservative 
| or liberal opinions. The American political philoso- 
pher, Michael Walzer, has argued that “the citizen- 
voter is crucial to the survival of democratic poli- 
tics; but the citizen-politician is crucial to its liveli- 
ness and integrity.” Yet critics see the demise of 
both species of citizen and their replacement by 
narrow political action groups. 

The same Tocqueville who condemned the 
Christian theorists for lacking a coherent theory of 
citizenship thought he saw in America a way 
forward. He insisted that religion is the first of 
America’s political institutions, not because there is 
an established church but rather because the com- 
munity-building function of religion spawns civil 
society—a vigorous network of community organi- 
| zations and voluntary groups which serve as a 
buffer against the over-arching, even imperialistic, 
power of the state and the market economy. 
Religion, in his view, serves as the generator of 
republican virtue necessary for a free society. In 
civil society, in the interstices between state and 
market, the public church generates debate, fur- 
thering temperance, penal reform, the social gos- 
pel, welfare and the rights of labor. 

Closer to our own time, Robert N. Bellah and 
his associates note in their recent book, The Good 
Society that “It could be argued that the greater 
public role of religion in the United States, com- 
pared with the situation in most European 
countries...compensates for the narrow spectrum 
of political parties, which often act as congeries of 
| interest groups that seek the center for the sake of 

electoral victory. Frequently, issues that parties 
would not touch were raised first by religious 
groups and only after a long process of public 
debate and education, taken seriously by political 
parties. The Civil Rights Act of 1964, for example, 
cannot be understood as the result of political party 
initiative except after a long period of public 
protest led largely by persons within religious 
communities.” 

Thus Bellah, like Martin Marty, sees in a vigor- 
ous discipleship less a threat to common citizenship 
than a possible hope for its renewal and the ability of 
Our citizens to talk substantively about the goods we 
will pursue in common, disciples or not. 

The research project the Center has recently 

_begun (see Fall 1992 Ethics & Policy) will seek to 
discover how various church-related groups define 
discipleship and citizenship, and how they per- 
ceive the relationship between the two. We will 

_ want to know how they feel tensions between the 
two concepts and where they feel discipleship 

_ might add imagination and new possibilities for 


reconciliation. We will also want to know how they 


conceive of this common citizenship and what they 
feel it adds to their more denominational notion of 
discipleship. 
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transition of defense dependent workers, compa- 
nies and communities is a key part of this revital- 
ization—especially since many believe that much 
of the talent and a good deal of the technology in 
the defense industry could greatly contribute to 
rebuilding our decaying society. But, beyond plati- 
tudes such as “growing the economy,” the nature 
of this economic revitalization remains largely 
undefined by the new administration. 

The loudest and most powerful voices in the 
emerging debate argue for a policy based upon 
strengthening national “economic competitiveness.” 
Proponents of this position see the U.S. engaged in 
a mighty struggle with other industrialized nations 
in the global economic arena. They contend that 
unless we plan carefully and marshal our re- 
sources, our country could become a “second-rate 
power” within a decade. Some emphasize the need 
for the federal government to finance and other- 
wise support “critical technologies” such as semi- 
conductors, advanced materials, biotechnology and 
supercolliders—technologies that they believe are 
central to continuing global economic superiority. 

An emerging alternate view is yes, the federal 
government should stimulate our economy but it 
should do so by funding and nurturing projects and 
programs that address critical national needs, like 
renewable energy development, infrastructure re- 
pair, environmental restoration, education and health 


Poetic License 


what it comes down to 


angry armies faced off across arbitrary lines 
the ozone layer ripped by burning trees 
education systems looted by leaders 

toxic wastes dumped irresponsibly 
homeless people on the street 


_ a generation of addicts 


nuclear deterrence 

polluted rivers 

terrorism 

aids 

me 

I 

am 
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only 

one who 

can make a 

difference now 

not laying blame 

but taking responsibility 

for starting from where we are 

and doing what I can to make a change 
with the damaged resources I have been given 


Ronald Parker, Pacific School of Religion, GIU 


care. Such a needs-based approach would focus on 
fields that languished during the last decades of the 
cold war and now require immediate attention if our 
economic and social decline is to be reversed. In the 
process of addressing these problems, millions of 
socially useful jobs and thousands of positive busi- 
ness ventures could be created, including jobs and 
business opportunities appropriate to defense work- 
ers and companies. 

Although these alternative approaches to eco- 
nomic revitalization are not mutually exclusive— 
for example, a federal mass transit program could 
support research and development of magnetic 
levitation technology—they do have very different 
value bases. 

The economic competitiveness approach is 
essentially a continuation of the cold war mentality. 
Itinvolves an economic conversion but not a values 
conversion. The venue has shifted from the military 
to the economic arena but the game is the same: 
global domination. National security continues to 
be defined as having the power to control our 
country’s destiny with little need to rely upon 
others. It posits a win/lose world in which the U.S. 
must remain “number one” or be dominated by 
other nations. 

The national needs-based approach to eco- 
nomic revitalization reflects an alternative world 
view. Its proponents believe that the government’s 
role is to ameliorate problems and improve our 
nation’s physical and social arrangements. They 
understand national security in terms of enhancing 
the welfare of ordinary citizens. Its informing value 
is nurturance, not dominance. 

An elaboration on this “nurturant” world view 
which is gaining increasing prominence views 
problems and opportunities more globally. From 
this perspective, security is identified with the well- 
being not only of U.S. citizens, but also of people 
around the world, with considerations for both the 
health of our natural environment and future 
generations. Economic decisions are recognized as 
having consequences across space and time, and 
their implications on these dimensions must be 
carefully considered. 

Most people are not aware of the existence of 

this clash of competing world views, much less of 
their different ramifications for the future. A thought- 
ful consideration of the issue of economic conver- 
sion illuminates this larger debate. It opens the 
door to rethinking how our economy functions and 
whom it serves. Whether the setting is a military 
base, a defense-dependent community, or the 
overall economy, we must aim for more than a 
short-term technical fix and instead focus on build- 
ing a sustainable future, 
Joan Holtzman teaches ethics at the University of 
San Francisco and is Development Coordinator at 
the Center for Economic Conversion. Michael 
Closson is Executive Director of the Center for 
Economic Conversion. 


BOOK NOTES... 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR? 


WOMEN’S POVERTY, FAMILY POLICY, AND 
PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


BY PAMELA D. COUTURE 
Abingdon Press, 1991 

For Pamela Couture, practical theology represents “the thinking 
process through which an average person attempts to bring social 
science, cultural traditions, and religious convictions into dialogue with 
one another.” Two important contributions of practical theology are its 
work to uncover theological assumptions which are implicit in social 
scientific analysis and, then, to produce recommendations for “transfor- 
mative practice”. In Blessed Are the Poor? Couture focuses the methods 
of practical theology on the “feminization of poverty” in the U.S. 

According to Couture’s analysis, the fatal flaw in American public 
policy for poor families has been its reliance upon “self-sufficiency” as 
the basic philosophical norm of policy-making. For Couture, “‘Self- 
sufficiency’ meant the capacity of a single adult (male or female) 
household to provide for its dependents without help from society and 
often with little assistance from other family members.” Couture critiques 
this norm, noting that it obscures the interdependence of individuals with 
other individuals, families, social institutions, and the government. All 
of these interconnections are essential for genuine human flourishing, 
and no one is completely self-sufficient. At the policy level, this “self- 
sufficiency” norm has been particularly devastating for poor, single 
female-headed households, where the woman has virtually sole respon- 
sibility for earning a livable income and parenting the children. Further, 
this norm devalues parenting and creates a perversion in gender 
relations. 

In the second half of her book, Couture develops a Christian 
alternative to “self-sufficiency”. Here, she relies upon Martin Luther, John 
Wesley and the “American Women’s Tradition” as her principal sources. 
Couture’s alternative norm is “shared responsibility”. A key component 
in this alternative is the concept of “reasonable responsibility’ which 
assigns the individual, the family, and society a “reasonable” share of 
responsibility for themselves, as well as for others. 

One conspicuous weakness in her analysis is the identification of 
“self-sufficiency” as the chief villain in American public policy. The 
opposite of self-sufficiency is dependency, which is not exactly an 
attractive alternative. Understood within the context of interdependent 
relationships, self-sufficiency can actually be quite positive. Couture at 
least acknowledges this positive dimension of self-sufficiency in her 
concluding chapter when she notes that self-sufficiency, properly 
framed, does give individuals important control over their lives and a 
sense of personal worth. The problem with American public policy 
towards the poor is not its emphasis on “self-sufficiency” per se. Rather, 
the problem is that we have not reached a consensus on what “reasonable 
responsibility” entails or how to effectively promote responsibility by 
both individuals and society. 

Despite these problems, Couture’s proposal for “shared responsi- 
bility” is an important contribution. Her use of Luther and Wesley was 
both fresh and original. 


Reviewed by Richard O. Randolph 
Doctoral Candidate, The Graduate Theological Union 


IT'S ETHICS AND POLICY continued from page 1 
and the harsh realities of political persuasion? 

A couple of events on the national scene as well as a recent conversation 
with some students of public policy have challenged such delusions of 
insignificance and replaced them with doubts of a more constructive nature. 

As I listened to a group of graduate students express their frustration with 
a curriculum that teaches more about crunching numbers than weighing 
values, I realized anew the need to insist ona discussion of these deeper moral 
issues in public policy debates. As I followed the economic diagnoses and 
prescriptions of then president-elect Clinton’s economic summit, I realized that 
without the broader framework of values that we engage there's little hope of 
adjudicating the conflicting recommendations on health care or taxation. When 
I consider the particulars of “ethics codes” for presidential appointees or read 
of a senator being cleared by the congressional ethics committee, I’m keenly 
aware of the narrow, procedural notion of ethics required by the reigning 
definition of public policy. 

It's ethics and social policy, not ethics or social policy. To respect this 
conjunction, professional ethicists and policy makers must discover a balance 
between the particulars of decisions about personnel, resources, economic 
growth, etc. and the less measurable yet more prevailing moral visions that frame 
and direct those decisions. Such a balance would lead politicians beyond the limits 
of behavioral codes when considering the ethics of a particular action. It would 
invite the policy analyst to move beyond a quantitative calculus and toward a 
moral attentiveness when gauging community consensus. And most important for 
a center such as ours, this balance would prohibit idle theorizing by academics 
who think truth can be found beyond the exigencies of the practical. 

Here’s where the worries about our center's contributions to public policy 
give way to those constructive doubts, or in better terms, to clear challenges 
to attend to the practical. Our concerns for issues of substantive values— 
questions about what is good, not just what is right or legal—need not exclude 
issues of procedure. Our talk of “the common good” must find concrete 
expression: as a local city planner recently put it to me so well, “what is the 
common good for the people of Oakland? That’s what we must find!” Any 
challenges we might address to outdated models of limitless growth must take 
into account the tragic consequences of “corporate downsizing.” 

But the challenge cuts both ways. We hope that the banner of change 
behind which the new administration moves into the capitol signals a 
significant change in how fundamental ethical concerns are conceived, 
explored and applied to the practical matters of policy. Yes, we must insist 
upon the moral behavior of our elected officials and correct the misuse of 
privilege and influence by lobbyists. But that’s only a sham, or at best a 
distraction, if we are not willing to ask the more difficult questions such as: 
Economic justice for whom? What is the meaning of global interdependence? 
What moral obligations have we toward the environment? Is health care about 
profit or service? When such become the issues of public policy then policy 
makers and ethicists will recognize a shared task and a mutual contribution. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 


3RD ANNUALSUMMER INSTITUTE ON 
THE GOOD SOCIETY AUGUST 2-6, 1993 


The co-authors of The Good Society, invite religious educators and 
clergy, college faculty, teachers and people working in the nonprofit 


sector to an intensive seminar on their book. Women and minorities 
are especially encouraged to apply. Enrollment is limited to 20. Tuition 
$75. Room and board, $200, includes 5 nights, 14 meals. Transporta- 
tion, living stipends and tuition assistance are available based on 
financial need. For application or information, call or write the Center. 


WORK AS SPIRITUAL PRACTICE 


By Richard Christopher Snyder 


Work has a tremendous influence on our 
lives. It affects our creativity, families, communi- 
ties, and the environment. When it is wonderful it 
can make our hearts sing: and when it is awful it 
| leads us to despair, depression and illness. 
From our earliest days, we are conditioned to 
assume that our work life and spiritual life are 
separate matters. In many families, work occurs 
Monday through Friday, and spiritual practice—if 
any—takes place after the work week ends. In 
observant Jewish families, for example, the Sab- 
bath starts at sundown on Friday. Sabbath time 
commences with wine, challah, and the blessing 
over the candles. It is made holy through ritual and 
prayer, time with loved ones, and observance of 
the injunction not to work on the Sabbath. 

Correspondingly, we make a similar distinc- 
tion between work and what could be called 
“deeper matters.” In business and many profes- 
sions, we tend to act as though work is cold, hard 
and box-like. We are urged to make rational 
decisions and keep our feelings out of them. When 
people are fired, it is tempting to say, “It was a 
business decision—nothing personal.” We learn 
that “managers make hard choices.” And when the 
game is played reasonably well, we urge those of 
good spirit to play by the rules—knowing that even 
if the rules box us in and stifle creativity, trouble 
will result if they are ignored. 

The spiritual inclination, described by West 
Churchman as a respect for the very large and the 
very small, leads us to a different place—a world 
that one might describe as warm, strong and 
celestial. It is warm because of the connection with 

| the divine, with our souls and with others; strong 
because it is filled with loving kindness, and 
celestial because it brings us to the biggest ques- 
tions about the meaning of our life, origins and 
place in the Universe. 

Despite the distinction between the cold and 
the warm, the hard and the strong, the box-like and 
the celestial, there is no way to totally separate our 
selves from our work lives. 

We intuitively recognize the connection of 
work to our spirit. This is reflected when terms such 
as “high morale,” “esprit de corps,” or “deadening” 
are used to describe organizations. With the scarcity 
of real communities and the declining influence of 


| Richard Christopher Snyder is a faculty member at 
Holy Names College and an independent consult- 
Ant. This paper is adapted from the talk “Spirituality 
in Working Life” which he co-presented with Roy 
~ Doughty to the Center's Bay Area Ethics Consortium 


on December 3, 1992. The Center is currently 


developing a project on this general topic. Please 
call Bill Maier at the Center for further information. 


religious institutions as shapers of ethical values, our 
experience at work and in business has a substantial 
impact on the way we think, act, and live. 

The root of the distinction between work and 
spirituality lies in a belief that religious institutions 
are responsible for the life of the spirit, and that 
secular matters should be kept separate from reli- 
gious concerns. 

Spirituality, however, “is not necessarily reli- 
gion.” As Jacob Needleman writes in Money and 


OUR CALLING 


By Roy Doughty 


That compacted voice 
Which presses to escape us, 
Returning to its home 

In the composite: 

The weaver’s love 

Looped closely through the blanket, 
The teacher’s treasure 

Buried in the student, 

The carpenter's passion 

Breathing in the walls. 


Work is communal spirit 
Visibly formed, 

The radiant sweetness 
Ringed around our labors, 
As children holding hands 
Sing of the roses, 

And falling down as ashes, 
Rise as fire, 

Our solo note, at last, 
Articulated, 

But only as it merges 

With the choir's. 


Bring what you have 
That's best in you, 
And give it, 

And take what's best in others 
AS your pay. 

This is the way, 

And this is the only way 

The worker becomes worthy 
Of his hire. 


Roy Doughty is a member of the BAEC, 
poet, and aco-presenter of “Spiritual- 
ity in Working Life”. 


the Meaning of Life, “a spiritual impulse draws a 
[person] toward inner meaning, toward the intan- 
gible, toward the enhancement of consciousness 
and the search to serve the dignity of [humankind].” 
As we are seeing in the more biologically-oriented 
theology of Thomas Berry and Teilhard de Chardin, 
spiritual matters connect us not only tothe soul, but 
also to the natural environment. 

And, therefore, since work connects us not 
only to others, but also to the environment, we 
might argue that we are “playing in Divine fields” 
whether we mend shoes, sell gasoline, or work in 
the financial industry. 

I would also argue that the failure to consider 
work as an activity connected to all of life has 
disastrous consequences. When we hold a world 
view that sees work as disconnected from the 
environment, from fellow humans, and from our 
souls, we set the ethical ground for unfair treatment 
of employees, for dealing unfairly and unkindly 
with our colleagues, and for failing to take respon- 
sibility for our impact on the environment. 

Our task is to recover the notion of work as 
spiritual practice, as a connection to our souls, to 
others, and to the environment. From this perspec- 
tive, a spiritual approach to work must address at 
least the following issues: the connection of work 
to our souls, gifts, and dreams; the connection 
between us and others with whom we work; and 
the connection of our actions to their environmen- 
tal consequences. 

In practical terms, we would bring our gifts, 
talents and dreams forward in our work life, instead 
of “betting on” financial and emotional security to 
the detriment of our creativity, self-expression, and 
well-being. We would work hard to create and 
maintain constructive interaction in the workplace. 
As opposed to the cycle of fear, attack, resentment, 
and retaliation—we would focus on productive 
interaction for constructive results. This would 
mean entirely new ways of managing many orga- 
nizations. We would treat the environment as 
though it and our organizations were directly 
connected, in contrast to the view that pollution 
and other environmental ills are, as many econo- 
mists say, “externalities”. 

We can and should create a spiritual perspec- 
tive on work, business, and productivity. There is 
a growing interest in spirituality in our culture and 
there is hope that we might restore some of the 
humanity that has been lost in our society. 

Some would assume that this is but a dream 
because the world is composed of nothing but 
spiritless matter. However, to quote Meister Eckhart, 
a medieval Dominican mystic, “God is at home; it 
is we who have gone for a walk.” 
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HUMAN VALUES IN BUSINESS 
AND THE PROFESSIONS 


“I was a thoroughly engaging experience full of surprises and wonderful personal revelations.” Ron Adler, 
M_D., Chair of the Medical Education Committee, Alta Bates Hospital 


What is a good life? How do | make moral decisions? For what am I 


responsible? Why is there evil? 

These eternal questions are at the heart of the ethical life. And yet they are extraordinarily difficult to fathom, 
especially in relation to other people with whom we share our world, To address these issues, the Center 
has developed Human Values in Business and the Professions, a program that draws on the moral richness 
of classic literature to provide the context for ethical discussions. 


THE SEMINARS ALLOW YOU TO: 


* participate in a lively discussion of great writing, and where desirable, move the discussion into 
current events or personal issues 

¢ build community with a diverse group of people who share a concern with ethics 

¢ have an enlightening experience that is intellectual, often emotional, and always warm-hearted and 
inquisitive 


As a special offer to members and friends of the Center, we will hold three programs in March 1993 guided 
by our trained facilitators. The dates and the literature for each are: 


SAT. MARCH 6 SAT. MARCH 13 FRI. MARCH 19 
“A Jury of Her Peers” King Lear A Man for All Seasons 
by Susan Keating Glaspell by William Shakespeare by Robert Bolt 

The Death of Ivan Ilych “Advancing Luna and Ida B. Wells” The Enemy 

by Leo Tolstoy by Alice Walker by Pearl S. Buck 

‘Billy Budd” “The Loons” “The Displaced Person” 
by Herman Melville by Margaret Laurance by Flannery O’Connor 


The fee is $75 ($125 for non-members) and includes all literature (usually paper-bound books) and an 
excellent lunch. For more information contact Bill Maier or Chris Adams at the Center, or send your name 
and address with payment to the Center. We encourage you to register soon because attendance is limited 
to 15 and may fill quickly. 


“For me, the seminar was a day of lively discussion, personal challenge, unexpected responses, and grow) 
appreciation for the personal and professional dilemmas we all face in our contemporary society.” Kris Rankk 
GTU Reference Librarian | 
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A GOOD CITY MUST BE A COMMUNITY 


By Robert N. Bellah 


Note: This article is one of many in this issue of Ethics & Policy 
focusing on cities. In keeping with the Center's commitment to draw 
on diverse resources in problem solving, we present the perspectives 
of scholars, politicians, community organizers and others with a 
distinctive perspective on the health of our cities. In addition, on 
pages 4 and 5, there is a report from the “Ethics Roundtable” on a 
discussion of two issues confronting cities. 

American cities are in danger. “Cities at risk” is a 
phrase now trite; but unfortunately it is true. Proposals 
abound to heal urban blight — this one for summertime 
youth employment, that one for more police and 
another to set up enterprise zones. Some of these may 
help specific problems, but the real task that cities must 
take on is of a different nature. The task is to transform 
cities from a disparate collection of persons occupying 
a common geographic area into a community. 

When many people hear the word “community” 
they think only of small-scale, face-to-face groups like 
the family, the congregation and the small town. But 
we need to see that larger structures, including large 
cities, can and must also be communities. 

My understanding of community in a city is that 
there would be shared values and goals, not just about 
procedural issues, but also about substance. Disagree- 
ment would still exist — accompanied by vigorous 
argument — but some consensus about the common 
good of the city would be held by citizens. Community is a form 
of intelligent, reflective life in which goals and values can be 
challenged and changed, often gradually, sometimes radically, 
over time. 

Now what makes a city a community and not just a 
contractual association for the maximization of the interests of the 
individuals involved is a shared concern with the question, what 
will make this city a good city? Insofar as it reaches agreement about 
the good it is supposed to realize (and that will always be contested 
and open to further debate), it becomes a community with some 
common values and goals. 

In Bill Moyers’ two programs on The Good Society last 
summer, he and his team chose to illustrate the themes of our book 
by looking at two cities: Atlanta and Los Angeles. Now they could 
not at the moment be called communities, but in the sense that they 
could be good cities with shared values and goals, and now are not, 
they could indeed be communities. 

The Atlanta program begins with the euphoric moment when 


it was announced that Atlanta had been chosen for the 1996 
Olympic Games. We then get booster shots of the gleaming 
skyscrapers, the busy shopping malls, and the wealthy suburbs 
with their trees and lawns that define the capital of the New South, 
the “city too busy to hate.” 

But very quickly the camera pans, with the skyscrapers still 
in sight, to close-ups of housing projects, streets of misery and 
decay, ambulances screaming to pick up victims of shootings or 
drug overdose. We learn abruptly that there are two Atlantas, that 
there is not much community between them, and that for at least 
half of Atlanta, Atlanta is not a good city at all. 

Yet even that is far from the whole story. We are introduced 
to a woman who has been elected president of the tenants 
association in the oldest public housing project in the United States, 
and we find in this black single-parent mother not only remarkable 
intelligence and energy, but hope. Through the initiative of the 
parents association a number of excellent programs for the children 
of the project have been started and have proved themselves 


continued on p. 8 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


ATTENDING TO THE CITY 


By Barry Stenger 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy is presently wrapping 
up a six month process of strategic planning. And while I retain 
some sympathy for that old cynical 
adage, “Life is what happens while 
you're making plans,” I am encour- 
aged by the vision, the challenges 
and the subtle affirmations afforded 
by such a process. 

We are planning to give a full 
report of the results of this process in 
our next edition of Ethics & Policy, 
but I mention it here because the 
basic theme of this present edition 
arose out of the interviews conducted 
for this strategic planning. Much of 
what appears in these pages focuses on the city and explores some 
of the ethical issues, broadly conceived, that confront cities in 
America today. In choosing and approaching this topic we are 


continued on p.10 


TENSIONS IN URBAN MINISTRY 


By Eleanor Scott Meyers 


Tensions are evident within the churches today 
when the topic of “urban ministry” is addressed. 

Some experience a vital link between wor- 
ship and addressing the problems on city streets. 
Others question a connection between “church” 
and work for renewal of city life. 

Some in the church claim that the churches 
can and must be part of the answer and encourage 
the development of ministries to address the urban 
crisis. Others might wish this were possible but do 
not see the church as having any power to make 
things different. 

Some are skeptical of the adjective “urban” in 
front of the word “ministry.” Is this a name created 
by those who live outside the cities to suggest 
ministry in the city is somehow different? And could 
it be that the church itself is part of the problem? 

These tensions have a history that is impor- 


tant to understand as we assess the role of ministry 
in cities. 

In its early days this nation was primarily one 
of small rural communities and small, commer- 
cially-based coastal cities. As the nation developed 
and the frontiers expanded, the rural base of the 
U.S. population continued to grow. It was only in 
the last decades of the 19th century that major 
urban developments began, along with the rise of 
industrialization. 

During this time the church — a new, volun- 
tary-based form of organized religion — grew 
rapidly in the fertile soil of an expanding frontier 
and nation. The old “mainline” (European-Ameri- 
can) Protestant denominations built their social and 
economic base in rural communities — some on 
the frontier and others in towns. These areas 
developed with new strength following the close of 


the Civil War as various population areas benefited 
from the availability of land and new avenues of 
economic and educational developments. 

By the opening of the 20th century those 
planning for ministry faced a challenging situation 
regarding the social structures of society and church: 
a strong and growing rural and small town church 
population of middle and upper middle class 
congregations; and large, expanding populations 
of poor people who lived in urban ghettos. Those 
who lived in urban poverty were mostly recent 
immigrant laborers and southern Blacks used to 
fuel the rise of the new industrial base. 

The European-American middle class 
churches, spurred on by new developments in 
theology and Biblical studies — the “Social Gospel” 
movement — began to develop mission work in 
cities. Many large city congregations were devel- 


CITY VOICES: LONI HANCOCK 
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MUTUAL RESPECT IN THE EYE OF THE STORM 


After Telegraph Avenue erupted in street violence three times from 
August, 1991 to September, 1992, it appeared to many in our city that we 
were trapped in a cycle of provocation 
and reaction that had no end. 

Everyone had someone else to 
blame. When riots accompanied the con- 
struction of the People’s Park volleyball 
courts in the summer of 1991, Park 
activists blamed “imperious” university 
and city administrators. For their part, 
administrators and elected officials 
blamed “billigerents and provocateurs” 
in the Park. The County Sheriff blamed 
the University. 

When the first Rodney King verdict 
triggered looting sprees in the Spring of 1992, African Americans and 
many others blamed a racist society. When the death of Rosebud 
Denovo in the Chancellor’s residence led to more looting and fires on 
Labor Day, 1992, the press blamed “out of town gangs.” The Sheriff 
weighed in again, this time blaming a “liberal” city government. 

Six months later, to the amazement of almost anyone with a 
memory, over 200) Telegraph area residents, many of them the same 
people who had been pointing fingers at one another in the wake of 
the Labor Day riots, were able to sit down together on a balmy March 
evening and agree that a fragile process of healing had begun. What 
was it that led the antagonists of September to reinforce one another 
with genuine respect in March? 

The familiar principle which produced this tamer and more 
productive gathering is both elemental and impossibly complex: Treat 
your neighbors as you would have them treat you. The task force which 


I convened in the wake of our year of anger on Telegraph drafted and 
published a values statement insisting on a standard of mutual respect 
among the stake holders. Its appropriate assertion is that the broader 
community has a right to proceed with collective decisions free of 
harassment. If we are to succeed, this is the social contract which must 
underlay our ongoing work on Telegraph. 

Unfortunately, left to its own devices, the civic discourse rarely 
fosters such mutual respect. It easily disintegrates into bitter accusation, 
pre-empting any real opportunity for progress. Purely political resolu- 
tions, with their inherent winners and losers, often do little more than 
cement the accumulated resentments of the parties. What is needed in 
the face of these inter-related problems and social fault lines is a new 
conceptual framework akin to what we are trying with Telegraph. 

The dilemma of urban America is not that its problems are 
unyielding, but that they are highly nuanced. A pressurized political 
environment provides litle opportunity to convey and act on intricate 
information; it favors quick fixes which cater to people’s fears. The 
central concern of government, therefore, must be to nourish a sense 
of common purpose to allow room for dialogue. Policy makers who 
would be leaders must strive to bring contending factions together in 
the eye of the storm where they can hear one another over the roar of 
their own emotions. 

Berkeley will remain a diverse, feisty city. The perennial question 
is whether we can overcome the pitched battles to seek a shared vision 
that is right for all of us. Progress toward this aim will be incremental: 
as I write this, the second Rodney King verdict has yet to be handed 
down, but lam hopeful that our community-building efforts of the past 
six months will serve us well. 


Loni Hancock is Mayor of Berkeley and a contributor to A Cry for 
Justice, a publishing project in conjunction with the Center. 


MINISTRY continued from page 2 


oped under the leadership of well-known preachers and served usually those 
of the privileged classes. 

Throughout the 20th century these congregations of the upper classes 
frequently moved the location of their houses of worship as neighborhoods 
and socio-economic conditions of their lives changed. Finally, ina major push 
by those with money (primarily European-Americans) toward the suburbs 
around the mid-point of the century, large metropolitan centers were left to 
decay, overwhelmingly home to poverty-striken populations and churches 
identified with marginalized racial and ethnic groups. “Urban” ministry as we 
understand it today developed in concert with these movements of organized 
teligion. 

Today many former urban “grand” houses of Protestant worship built in 
the early years of this century stand as lonely reminders of a former era. They 
remind us that center cities have been “used-up” economically and “left 
behind” socially. Sixty-four percent of all new jobs created in the last decade 
were located in suburban areas. To the extent we view jobs and congregations 
“getting out” together, such practices on the part of organized religion 
corroborate a relationship between “church” and the current urban situation. 

Many primarily poor urban dwellers maintain vital worshipping commu- 
nities, ones where hope is alive. Members and clergy of such congregations are 
addressing critical public issues and represent strong voices calling for equity 
in job opportunities, advocacy for reform in public education, control over drug 
trafficking, anti-crime programs and many others. These urban worshipping 
communities are primary locations of ministry and empowerment in cities, 
carving out important roles for the church. 

Some congregations view their participation in programs for the less 
fortunate as part of what it means to be Christian. Within such a spirituality, 
large urban centers are seen as locations for mission but not as providing any 
basis for personal life. A common critique made of such “urban” ministry is that 
it attempts to address symptoms rather than root causes. 

I believe with the continuing displacement of work outside of inner cities, 
further destruction of the center cities will take place as money, talent, 
education, and churches — along with the jobs — continue to develop more 
in the suburbs and outlying “rim” of major metropolitan areas. The religious 
communities of these outlying areas will continue to develop their own 
spiritual groups, relying on development of a piety and presence that includes 
a commitment to mission for those who are less fortunate, such as urban 
ministry. However, the lack of resources, both human and financial, for such 
church programs will cause many of these ministries to fail. (For more 
information, see Harold L. Hodgkinson, “A Demographic Look at Tomorrow” 
Center for Demographic Policy, 1992.) 

The tensions surrounding urban ministry have a deeper reality. Much of 
what appears to be an issue between the races is in fact an issue between 
Classes, an issue that has been historically much more obscure in our society. 
Writing about the United States, Chris Hedges says, “Ask me to take you to a 
place where whites, blacks, Hispanics, Asians and Native Americans live 
together in peace and harmony and I can take you to any number of places. 
But if you ask me to take you to a place where rich and poor people live 
together in peace and harmony, I will answer that there is no such place.” 

Some church leaders, especially those that live and work in urban areas 

_today advocate a class-baséd ministry. Ministry, as such, becomes community 
organizing — the mobilization of those who live in inner city poverty. Such 
“urban” ministry gets involved in the development of neighborhood housing, 
education programs, crime-stop programs, and other neighborhood initiatives 

and develops a spiritually empowered base for life. It is carried out by faithful 
people who live in affected neighborhoods and is well organized. 

The aim of church-based community organizing is policy development 

__ based on collective action by those who are without power when they stand 

alone in the face of city hall or the police. This is viewed as a spiritual task by 
those who are directly involved. Local leadership development stands at the 
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PEOPLE WANT TO BE HEARD 


‘The Pacific Institute for Community Organization (PICO) believes 
that people can and want to make a difference — for themselves, their 
families, and their communities. How- 
ever, there are many obstacles that must 
be overcome before people become 
empowered to make that difference. 
Community organizing can help to over- 
come these through the identification, 
development, and mobilization of lead- 
ers and their constituency. 

What is different about commu- 
nity organizing? First, it has no ideo- 
logical agenda other than a radical 
belief in and commitment to demo- 
cratic principles. Coupled with this is 
a profound respect for the individual and human dignity. 

Organizing does not preach — it listens. People want to be 
heard for a change. They are tired and frustrated at being the 
recipients of other's advice and theories on what is wrong or what 
needs to be done. 

Organizing recognizes the primacy of values and relationships 
as human motivational factors, For these reasons, PICO’s Model of 
Community Organizing is based in churches, synagogues, and other 
religious institutions. These are places where values are taught, 
reflected on, reinforced, and actualized. Relationships are the glue 
that bind people and families and neighborhoods together. Commu- 
nity organizations are the concrete symbol of people in relationship 
mobilized to act on their values. 

Community organizing is not a panacea to the problems and 
ills confronting our communities. Rather than the answer to the 
problem, community organizing represents a viable and effective 
method for finding the answer. Community organizing offers people 
the means to re-capture the ability to dream — to invent their own 
futures. Community organizing can make democracy an experiential 
reality for people not just a textbook theory. Most importantly, it can 
revitalize our democratic institutions and processes. 

Ask the people of San Diego. Through the efforts of the San 
Diego Organizing Project (SDOP), the City of San Diego has imple- 
mented the Neighborhood Pride and Protection Program. This inno- 
valive program addresses the drug epidemic through a comprehen- 
sive approach that deals with education, treatment, and enforcement. 

Ask the people of Oakland. The Oakland Community Organi- 
zation (OCO) has spearheaded a unique partnership involving the 
Oakland School District, the Port of Oakland, and United Airlines, 
This creative civic partnership is developing Aviation High School 
~ 4 vocationally oriented school that will prepare students for jobs 
in the airline and transportation industry. 

These small and large success stories are repeated in city after 
city Unroughout the PICO Network - in California, Colorado, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, Florida, and New Jersey. 
Peoples’ lives have changed. Neighborhoods and communities are 
being changed. 


John A, Baumann, S.J. is Executive Director of The Pacific Institute 
for Community Organization (PICO), in Oakland. 
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INTRODUCING A NEW FEATURE 


— “It’s the economy...stupid!” — appears on a sign in a photo of Bernard 

Nussbaum, the White House counsel. The opening paragraph of the 
accompanying article in The New York Times reports that he likes to describe 
his job as making sure legal issues do not turn into political problems. 

While it is well and good to be concerned about the law and politics, 
where, exactly, does ethics fit in? 

Many of us who have been paying attention to the place of ethics in public 
and private life throughout the eighties and the early nineties had hoped that, as 
greed fell out of fashion and a fresh breeze propelled a new president into office, 
ethics would receive greater consideration. 

But this does not appear to be the case. To the consternation of most of 
us, whatever growth there has been in ethical concern has been restricted to 
transgressions that are admittedly wrong, but not illegal. The White House 
counsel, the Senate Ethics Committee, corporate codes of ethics and most 
institutional responses to ethical lapses have addressed only the most 
superficial breaches, neglecting to address more demanding ethical concerns, 
like justice, peace and the common good. 

At the Center for Ethics and Social Policy we have always been committed 
to raising the deeper issues in public and corporate policy. Currently we are 
developing models that will enable ethicists to be of greater service to policy 
makers, community groups, and others as they attend to the ethical dimension 
of the policies they make and advocate. 

Our most recent effort to do this is the Ethics Roundtable, a group 
consisting of associated faculty and doctoral students, the staff of the Center and 
others. The purpose of the Roundtable is to draw on the diverse and unique 
resources of the Center to facilitate ethical social policies. 

On these two pages, two faculty and two doctoral students from the 
Graduate Theological Union have briefly analyzed a pair of issues many cities 
have faced recently — needle exchange programs and land use. Though only 
a portion of the conversation could be captured for publication, each of these 
short pieces raises some of the ethical issues which warrant a greater hearing 


( EF ethics...stupid!” This variant of the successful Clinton campaign maxim 


CASE I: NEEDLE EXCHANGE 


in policy debates. 

By providing ethical analysis of “real world” problems we are attempting 
to rescue ethics from the margins of policy analysis. Too often, policy analysis 
only refers to economic, political or cost-benefit studies. While each of these 
offers insights into the merits and weaknesses of a particular course of action, 
alone they fail to take adequate account of moral and ethical concerns — 
concerns that are often at the forefront of people’s minds but have insufficient 
standing in the policy debate. 

The inability of the United States to decide how to respond to “ethnic 
cleansing” in Bosnia is an example of why ethical and moral concerns must 
have a larger role in policy making. Economic analysis provides litle reason 
to get involved in stopping genocide. Political analysis requires only rhetoric 
and that American troops not be deployed. And cost-benefit analysis recog- 
nizes only the financial cost of intervention; it has no way to account for a 
benefit (such as upholding international human rights) because such a benefit 
falls under a category that this analysis does not recognize. 

But an ethical analysis might help us understand our moral obligations in 
this or other situations. Such an analysis might ask, for example: What 
assumptions about the human person underlie the policy? What assumptions 
about the nature of society? Are they valid in light of the current situation? Were 
they ever valid? If the assumptions change, are there new solutions that could 
arise other than the competing either/or options of most policy decisions? How 
do different assumptions expand or limit the sphere of possible solutions? 

Also, whoare the people affected by the policy? How might their concerns 
be better represented? From whose perspective should costs be calculated and 
benefits determined? 

There is a dire need to incorporate substantive, challenging, often 
demanding ethical concerns into our policy making processes. Such a need 
cannot be filled quickly, but it is our hope that through the Ethics Roundtable, 
the other activities of the Center and the good work of other persons and 
institutions committed to living truly and justly, we can do better. 


Chris Adams 
Editor 


In order to fight the AIDS epidemic, a mayor of a 
city with a rapidly increasing number of HIV 
positive citizens proposes a needle exchange 
program for persons using injected drugs. Even 
though the drugs are illegal, the mayor believes 
that this fact should be subordinated to the goal 
of slowing the spread of the disease. Opponents 
argue that the city would be condoning, if not 
advocating, illegal activity and therefore 
contributing to a decay of social standards by 
enacting this program. They believe that the law 
and the spirit of the law must be respected while 
combating such issues. 


Where Do we Take a Moral Stand? 

How do we assess ethically reasons offered 
for and against needle exchange? 

One of the general arguments against needle 


exchange is that it seems to condone and facilitate 
IV drug use, a legally and morally prohibited 
activity. This is an important consideration; how- 
ever, it does not exhaust the issue ethically. Other 
concerns are equally morally relevant: the preser- 
vation of human life, effective HIV prevention, 
public health as a common good, and justice as 
equal concern for all. 

And it is curious that prohibiting drug use is 
lifted up as a great symbol of morality, where we 
morally “take our stand.” Perhaps what is operative 
here is not simply a moral judgment about IV drug 
use, but about the IV drug user. “Upholding moral- 
ity” can become a means of separating out “us” 
from “them,” the pure from the impure, those 
worthy of care and those deemed expendable. 

Proponents generally argue for needle ex- 
change as a necessary, pragmatic attempt to im- 


pede HIV transmission — a morally worthy goal. 
However, careful scrutiny is also requisite here. 

Needle exchange should not be seen as a 
“quick fix” to the complex problem of IV drug use 
and HIV transmission. The efficacy of needle 
exchange and practical problems of implementa- 
tion require sustained consideration. 

Needle exchange makes sense only within a 
comprehensive approach to IV drug use and HIV 
transmission that would include adequately funded, 
accessible drug treatment programs; relevant, truth- 
ful education about sexual transmission of HIV; 
and access to adequate health care. 

Particularly without the latter, needle ex- 
change remains a provisional, stop-gap measure. 


—Micuat. M. MEnpio1a 
Co-DIRECTOR, COLLABORATIVE PROGRAM IN BIOETHICS, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, IN RESIDENCE, IN ETHICS 
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Must tt Be Lives v. Social Standards? 


How can we best describe this situation? We 
commonly describe itas.a dilemma in which we must 
choose between saving lives by slowing the spread 
of AIDS or upholding social standards and laws 
concerning intravenous (“IV”) drug use. Such a 
description prevents us from finding a morally good 
response to AIDS and IV drug use because it condi- 
tions us to believe that these are our only options. 

For example, are we really forced to accept 
the sometimes hidden assumption that IV drug use 
cannot be effectively controlled? Our attempts to 
fight IV drug use suggest that we are not so certain 
of its inevitability or a least that we believe that our 
efforts have some meaning or value. Perhaps we 
cannot know the extent to which change is pos- 
sible with IV drug use until we have made a greater 
commitment to fighting it. Further, if we provide 
clean needles to IV drug users based upon a belief 
that their activity is inevitable or because we are not 
willing to commit the resources to fight it, these 
beliefs (that IV drug use is inevitable or that IV drug 
users are unimportant) become more firmly condi- 
tioned into us. 

Similarly, what are the underlying as- 
sumptions in our operative descriptions of AIDS? 
For example, do we act as if AIDS is a serious 
problem only for those who belong to certain well 
defined groups, such as IV drug users and gay 
males? Or that our only protection lies in separating 
ourselves from such groups? If we describe AIDS as 
a problem in which the health and behavior of each 
individual vitally affects our own health and behav- 
ior, we are more likely to care for the health and 
behavior of everyone. Describing AIDS as a chal- 
lenge to our individualistic forms of social interac- 
tion encourages greater social cooperation, and 
might even lead us to believe that AIDS presents an 
unprecedented opportunity for social growth. 

—Tom LEININGER 
DOCTORAL STUDENT 


CASE Il: DEVELOPMENT OF OPEN SPACE 


A housing developer has asked the city council to 
re-zone one of the last parcels of open space in a 
heavily congested urban area. The developer 
argues that since the homes will occupy excellent 
real estate and will be of bigh quality, they will be 
very expensive and therefore make a strong 
contribution to the tax base, providing money 
that will improve the city’s school system, fire and 


police protection. Opponents argue open space is 


needed within a city in order to preserve the 
quality of life. 


Shift Away From Adversarial Claims 


Two faces of city responsibility for the com- 
mon good emerge for more consideration of whether 
a housing developer is morally justified in building 
on land that has been maintained as open space. 

The first, an aspect of the state’s police power, 
elevates the role of the city as protector of the 
environment, and recognizes the pivotal function of 
municipal zoning as a mode of balancing the aes- 
thetic and healthful conditions of modern urban life. 

The second shifts the focus from the munici- 
pal expression of preservation to that of city 
promotion — that is, the active work of the 
municipality in assuring housing, job opportunity, 
and the encouragement of continued residence 
among those who are financially advantaged who 
might otherwise flee from urbanity. Given this dual 
understanding of the city’s responsibility — protec- 
tion and promotion — | believe compromise is 
warranted which would shift the adversarial claims 
from revenue potential versus limited open space 
to questions of duration and accommodation. The 
immediacy of housing shortage and the danger of 
increased gentrification, building which invariably 
displaces those least able to relocate within the city 
and potentially join the growing numbers of home- 
less, warrants the promotion of housing develop- 
ment in formerly un-constructed areas. Ironically, 
the city functions, in these terms, as protector of 
those who presenty live within the inner city from 
an uprooted future. 

There is no reason why the city cannot 
exercise its promotional responsibilities to insure 
that the sacrifice of open space will not have 
compensating consequences for the minority com- 
munities within the city’s boundaries. Specifically, 
the requirement that the developer employ minor- 
ity owned small businesses, minority artisans and 
laborers, etc. inthe construction of these expensive 
dwellings privileges the immediate needs of resi- 
dents (for employment) over the long term main- 
tenance of green areas. 

However, the city, in its protection of the latter, 
could require that the new residences be con- 
structed in such a way that large green spaces 
between sites be mandated and that a small parcel 
be set aside as municipal park land, made accessible 
to all the city’s residents. Finally, the city could re- 
zone and require that a portion of the housing 
construction be devoted to moderate or low-income 
housing, indicating that the press of housing re- 
sources is a common problem for all the residents. 

In effect, the city represents flexibility which 
circumvents arguments of “this” and “therefore, not 
that.” In recognizing that it must simultaneously 


respond to the immediate need for housing which 
does not destroy the present stock (be it ever so 
humble, or stereotyped as “inner city,” ) and to the 
preservation of limited green sites, an argument can 
be mustered for “both/and.” 

— CLARE FISCHER 


PROFESSOR OF RELIGION AND CULTURE 


In Light of tbe Common Good 


How are we to think about what is going on, 
and what is the fitting response in such a debate? 
Since the city council represents the common 
good, its assessment of the fitting response should 
be guided by that end. 

There are two clear paths which may be 
chosen. On the one hand, the city council may 
choose to grant zoning rights to the developer. If it 
does so, it would have to reason that developing 
“one of the /ast parcels of open space” in an urban 
area benefits: 1) real estate development; 2) wealthy 
citizens; 3) city government, to the extent that 
property tax revenues would increase residual tax 
benefits for school, fire and police protection. 

But the city council must weigh these benefits 
against the larger needs of the community. It must 
ask itself who, really, stands to gain from this 
development? Will turning one of the last green 
spaces into luxury housing appreciably enhance 
the quality of life for the wider society? Will an 
increased property tax base, for example, mean 
increased revenues for inner city education, for 
inner city police and fire protection? Or, will it mean 
increased protection and better schooling for a 
certain segment of the population? 

On the other hand, the city council could 
choose to grant environmentalists their claim to 
one of the last parcels of open space. If it does so, 
it must pose a similar set of questions in assessing 
the fitting (ethical) response; again, in the light of 
the common good. 

Here, the city council might consider that: 1) 
inasmuch as the preservation of open space in a 
city implies a kind of public ownership of that 
space, retaining one of the last green spaces is a 
fitting response; 2) recreation and aesthetics are 
values that communities hold and which are rightly 
the province of the government to protect, promote 
and ensure as a kind of public trust; 3) preserving 
Open space within a congested urban area might 
actually fulfill the common aspirations of the com- 
munity for what makes a good city, especially 


regarding quality of life issues. — SUZANNE HOLLAND 


DoctTorAL STUDENT AND 
WEBER FELLOW AT THE CENTER 
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THAT JUSTICE BE LIFTED UP: THE LOCAL CHURCH IN THE COMMUNITY 


What is the role of a local church in the 
progression and development of a commu- 
nity? This is the 
question that 
many clergy and 
laity wrestle 
with in their 
unique environ- 
ments of faith. 

To be sin- 
cere in address- 
ing this question 
of mission and 
responsibility, 
we must bear in mind that our communities 
are becoming more and more diverse ethni- 
cally, racially, and religiously as time contin- 
ues to bring forth a swift transition. The day of 
thinking that once we convert everyone over 
to our way of thinking and acting based upon 
tough religious dogmatics then the true and 
highest potential for community will be 
achieved is rapidly fading. 

This is not to say that our witnessing to 
others of our beliefs is not important and 
therefore should not be done. It is to say, 
however, that given the growing diversity 
experienced in every community, the differ- 
ences (ethnic, racial and religious) have greatly 
slowed our efforts and, I believe, our desire to 
reach others. With all of this rich diversity 
around us, we often find ourselves clinging to 
each other, afraid to venture too far away from 
the inherent security of our faith groups. 

The challenge before every religious group 
(whether Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Moslem, 
etc.) is to interface community and help to 
develop the society to which it is good for all to 
belong because it promotes universal principles 
of love, peace, and justice and allows its mem- 
bers the opportunity/privilege to change, to 
grow, to become. In order to interface commu- 
nity, local churches and religious groups must 
become conspicuously present (visible) and de- 
liberate in their desire to dialogue with diverse 
and independent groups around them — to the 
extent that empowering and enabling values 
such as love, peace, and justice can be embraced, 
and an ongoing interaction established. 

The worth of any community must be 
determined by the exchange of all of its compo- 
nent parts. We all have something to contribute to 
the community (in terms of integrity, values, 


availability at the very least) such that if we are 
not all connected, the machine (community) is 
radically limited and fundamentally flawed in its 
bid to reach its true potential. The church must 
work to see that interfacing becomes a reality in 
the context of community healing, building, and 
development. 

At one time, civic leaders recognized 
that certain guides or influences helpful in 
the development and maintenance of values 
established for the good of the greater soci- 
ety came from religious ethics (e.g., the 
Judeo-Christian ethic of Jesus) and turned to 
them in their search for, and promotion of, 
that which made life good to live. 

If a church or religious group is to 
successfully interface with community, it 
must recognize that in a democratic system, 
there is a process for determining which 
values and rules governing the “good life” 
are established. The process is the popular 
vote. What this means then is that “good,” 
“not-so-good,” and even outright “evil” are a 
matter of democratic process and any of 
them can triumph if they receive enough 
votes. The process and the politic of getting 
votes on the side of informed preference 
through influence from various arenas then 
must be our point of concern. Where does 
the church fit into this process of influencing 
the vote? Is it fair for the church to promote 
her values for all of society? In a nutshell, 
“Right” and “Wrong” have become very po- 
litical realities. It really helps to know which 
is which before the vote! The body of truth in 
the hands of the church, if properly inter- 
faced helps us with that knowledge. 

The church has a unique responsibility 
to the affairs of society. It must not only 
influence the “good,” but it must also demon- 
strate how that “good” results in life good to 
live. The church must push for justice and the 
enactment of rules framing the good life and 
their interpretation and enforcement. 

I am reminded of the late Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s struggle to get people (church 
and otherwise) involved in the pursuit of 
justice. There were those who argued that 
morality could not be legislated. Dr. King’s 
response was that behavior nevertheless could 
be regulated. While integration could not be 
legislated, desegregation could. No govern- 
ment could make love of black people opera- 


tive among white racists. Churches and schools 
might be able to eventually do this as part of 
their unique challenge but King was very clear 
in his understanding of what government could 
do if the influence was great enough. Govern- 
ment could stop white racists from lynching 
black people. King contended that what America 
really needed were courageous and intelligent 
leaders dedicated to serving all its citizens. 

How does the church go about getting 
involved in interfacing community such that 
justice can be lifted up in the absence of love 
and respect for one another, and such that 
peace (cease-fire, or armistice) can be lifted 
up in the midst of brutal conflict until more 
permanent attitudinal changes through heart 
and soul influence can be attained? Through 
strong organizing efforts! 

Churches need to learn to organize in 
the community around shared interests that 
promote justice, peace, and love for the 
greater community. 

The church-based community organizing 
model for community change and develop- 
ment is not only authentic, but it is also very 
powerful. Under this model, the needs/con- 
cerns of a congregation are established and 
prioritized and then that congregation joins 
with other congregations having the same 
concerns 

The church-based community organiz- 
ing model is gaining in popularity, not only 
because of its successes in cities across the 
country, but also because it serves to em- 
power people in church and community to 
bring to bear the concepts and principles of 
their faith in specific situations and in specific 
areas including economics, education, polic- 
ing, etc., for the purpose of promoting a 
beneficial life good for all. 

The church must interface community. 
From the standpoint of the Christian faith, the 
church must witness to the reality that Christ 
has overcome the powers resisting good, has _ 
established the church (the instrument of his 
love, his peace, and his justice) and has called 
it to the responsibility of meeting the needs — 
physical and spiritual — of the society in 
which it exists, 


Reverend Andrew L. Simpson, Jr. is Pastor of 
Brookins African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Oakland. 
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heart of this ministry. It arises out of the movement 
of the spirit in relation to the reality of needs 
combined with a radical hope found in the Gospel. 
Ministry within our cities will be forced to 
continue to live within the tensions present today. 
Demographers predict that the suburban and rim 
populations — of all races and ethnic groups — 
will experience increased fear of the movement of 
poverty and the crime into their areas from urban 
ghettos. The fear of crime and violence can para- 
lyze us all, including those of us interested in the 
future of the church. This will not change until we 
are successful in learning and teaching about the 
economic structures that continue to unravel a 
downward spiral of poverty among us. The church 
must understand these lessons before we can 
select a model for ministry that will make a 
difference in our lives. 
Eleanor Scott Meyers is President of the Pacific 
School of Religion at the GTU. 
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CITY VOICES: STEVE COSTA 
BUILDING SHARED VISIONS 


By Steve Costa 


American cities are crying out for a new 
social unity and greater sense of community. 
Many leaders are 
seeking to heal 
the fractures that 
are widening 
within cities along 
the lines defined 
by race, class, and 
special interests. 
For cities to re- 
gain a vision and 
commitment to 
the future of their 
neighborhoods, leaders skilled in community 
visioning and common good thinking are 
needed. This leadership development assumes 
added urgency with the challenges presented in 
the violent aftermath of the Rodney King ver- 
dict, the drastic revenue shortfalls of our cities, 
and the opportunities represented by the new 
administration in Washington D.C. 

Oakland-Sharing the Vision (OS-V), a 
project I have been actively involved with for 
the last 18 months, serves as a learning place for 
this new leadership. Established as a non-profit 
organization to guide a strategic planning pro- 
cess for Oakland, OS-V has involved over 2,000 
citizens in creating a shared vision for the city’s 


future. Through this process we have learned 
that shared visions emerge from personal vi- 
sions. We discovered that the only vision that 
motivates a person is one’s own personal vision. 

It is not only that people care only about 
their own personal self-interests — in fact, 
people's personal visions usually include di- 
mensions that concern family, organizations, 
community, and even the world. Caring is per- 
sonal. It is rooted in an individual's own set of 
values, concerns, and aspirations. This is why 
genuine caring about a city’s shared vision is 
rooted in personal visions. 

Shared visions require a commitment to 
common good principles or they will ultimately 
fail to inspire substantive change. The Oakland 
Common Good Leadership Project, which I am 
currently involved with in its evolving stages, 
will offer community leaders opportunities to 
explore the common good principles of justice, 
equity, participation, interdependence, and 
sustainability. The project will offer taining and 
support to local leaders from neighborhoods, 
businesses, congregations, and government in 
value-based public policy and budgeting, com- 
munity and corporate actions, The art of vision- 
ary leadership requires strong personal vision 
grounded in the common good, communicated 
and acted upon daily, 


We must develop networks of visionary 
leaders in cities who accept some measure of 
responsibility for the common good, leaders 
of disparate or conflicting interest who under- 
take to act together on behalf of the shared 
vision of the community. With the shrinking 
of the public sector, conventional political 
leadership at all levels is losing its ability to 
renew Our cities. We are seeing the decline of 
government and the rebirth of governance. 
Governance is a process where we as indi- 
viduals and institutions from all the sectors of 
the community take greater responsibility for 
caring for the needs and supporting the 
shared visions of one another. 

Faced with a myriad of overwhelming 
issues, American cities must rally in innova- 
tive ways to overcome great odds. For cities 
to produce these results we must revitalize 
our planning and decision making processes, 
our leadership, institutions, networks, and 
systems. Collaborative multi-sector, multi-cul- 
tural efforts, well conceived and well man- 
aged, have the potential to increase the qual- 
ity of the decisions, the speed of actions, and 
ultimately the quality of life in our cities. 


Steve Costa is on the staff of Oakland-Shar- 
ing the Vision and consults on a variety of 
community planning and development 
projects. 
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effective. And, with the help of some of those close 
to the city’s power structure, the tenants are ready to 
cooperate with a renewal program which will im- 
prove their project in ways in which they have a say. 

Inthe closing segment Moyers interviews Jimmy 
Carter, whose Atlanta Project is an effort to bridge 
the two cities and bring the resources and skills 
needed to help those in greatest need to experience 
a fuller life, always with the proviso that it be those 
in need who define the terms of the partnerships. 
Jimmy Carter’s profound hope that the two Atlantas 
can become one Atlanta, a good Atlanta, illustrates 
what I would mean by a city as a community. But the 
program leaves us in no doubt that the obstacles are 
enormous and that we can expect only incremental 
success for the time being. 

The Los Angeles program is in a way more 
overwhelming, with the results of the riots very 
much in the foreground and their consequences for 
Koreans, African Americans and Hispanics all too 


painfully displayed. But here too in each ethnic 
community, and I use the term here as neutral 
description as it has come to be used in the press, 
there are displayed signs of real community, of 
people trying to help others to put their lives back 
together and lead a more fulfilling life, and also 
signs of reaching out to other communities, seeing 
the city as something that must serve all its 
inhabitants. 

Initiatives from the white power structure are 
less evident in this program and I suspect less 
evident in reality in Los Angeles than in Atlanta. Yet 
the problem, the need for community, its over- 
whelming absence, and the incapacity to think 
about achieving it, is vivid in both cities. 

American cities are excellent metaphors for 
our world as a whole. Within them we can see 
pockets of first world affluence, professional com- 
petence, institutions that work. But we can also see 
pockets of third world poverty, despair and institu- 
tional collapse. Cities need technical assistance 
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certainly; but more fundamentally they must be- 
come communities if they are to be places where 
human beings can at least survive, and perhaps 


someday flourish. 


Robert N. Bellab is Director of the Good Society 
Project at the Center and Professor of Sociology at 


UC Berkeley. 
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Business and government have a mutual 
role in effecting the greater good of the commu- 
nity. Where a city 
is itself a healthy 
and thriving en- 
vironment, busi- 
ness can pursue 
its interests, nur- 
tured by the same 
conditions that 
maintain the tax 
base and city ser- 
vices. In more 
troubled times, 
business must redouble its efforts towards 
profitability. This involves examining and ex- 
ecuting strategies which attract customers while 
exuding confidence about the “business of 
doing business.” 

It is in these difficult times, however, 
when the viability of a local economy is strained, 
that the relationship between business and 
municipalities becomes crucial. Each system 
considers first the vigor of its own condition, 
and subsequently, the condition of the other. 
Their duality of purpose is that of mutual 
support to create a strong and vibrant infra- 
structure for community well-being. This shared 
responsibility, between business and govern- 


ment, must be articulated before adverse condi- 
tions prevail so that when the strength of the 
social fabric is tested it remains intact. It is 
critical, especially in tough times, that there be 
general community resistance to dishonesty, 
fraud, and corruption. 

Both business and government must serve 
as role models to this end. It is the responsibility 
of leadership, in every sector, to emulate the 
highest standards of ethical practice. This helps 
to set the tone for the entire community. By 
demonstrating moral conduct, leaders bring 
human values to their work. In this context 
decision makers can then consider the chal- 
lenges of factory closings, corporate downsizing, 
family dysfunction, homelessness or other is- 
sues affecting our cities. 

By embracing the moral value of common 
responsibility, business and government create a 
partnership, first among themselves, and then by 
extension, to include others. More coalitions re- 
sult in more effective communication. Reclaiming 
this connection ensures that there are many av- 
enues where everyone’s voice is welcome. 

Business can practice this ethic in its own 
company by instilling in employees, customers, 
and the community a sense of “family.” Again, 
the mutual, honest respect consistent with fam- 
ily life, when practiced in business, builds a 


healthier environment. 

This orientation develops not only the 
character of individuals, but, by association, 
the character of the community. It sets a tone 
for conduct which fosters integrity. Business 
exchanges begin to demonstrate the politics 
of principle — and the principles include 
these positive behaviors embracing diversity, 
communication and creativity which contrib- 
ute to the economic vitality of a region. 

Cities are made up of people. The part- 
nerships and collaborations that characterize 
a city are only as strong as the willingness of 
business and community leaders to model 
those values. As the dynamic comes full circle, 
one can view in the mission of an organization 
its capacity to embrace the elements of a credo 
that is both ethical and productive. In the case 
of the Mechanics Bank, our mission is to 
“provide safety and soundness with fair and 
consistent returns to our customers, employ- 
ees and shareholders.” We feel that this em- 
bodies our essential values of honesty and 
integrity, while empowering The Mechanics 
Bank family to be a full and equal partner to 
our larger community, the cities, and individu- 
als we serve. 


Edward M. Downer, Ill is Chairman of the 
Board, The Mechanics Bank of Richmond. 


THE CITY SHELTER, THE CELL BLOCK, 
OR THE LIBRARY? 


By Carolyn G. Brown 


I sit inside the windless room, protected 
From the cold 
And the filthy thrusting pigeons. 


In the unfamiliar glow of 
Artificial light 

My blackened fingers fumble 
With wide white pages — 
Thinner 

Whiter 

Than any tissue I have touched 
To my forgotten body. 

The book before me is leaden 
And stiffly unforgiving; 

I do not lift it 

From the dark table, 

Only poke at the painted 
Slices of moon — so 
delicately stacked and sewn. 


Slow eyes blur across the moon 
And fight the darkness 
That drifts in from all sides. 


A low foghorn sounds, rumbling 

Up through the holes in my boots — 
The sound of another chair 

Pushed back from the rooted table 
And emptied. 

I swear I smell sweet dreams 
Through my dust as she leaves. 


Treading water in a pool of eyes, 
Wanting a white light 

To swim for. 

I close my eyes against 

The uneven pulses of color, 
Shapes, and lines. 

I am looking 

For a single strong light 

Thrust above the rounded darkness 
In my dreams; 

I have seen it there, 

With eyes that work only when closed, 
Eyes that trip over the heavy finger 
Weaving across the moon. 


arolyn G. Brown is a member of the Center, a writer and a political analyst 
living in San Francisco. 
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BEYOND CITY LIMITS 


What is a region? It is a geographic area, without the 
commonly-understood boundaries of, say, a city, a county, or a 
State. For many years, however, the nine counties touching on San 
Francisco Bay have been considered a region—the Bay Area. 

Do these counties have much in common? Increasingly they do, 
but it may not be immediately apparent to everyone that this is so. 

Here’s what the Bay Vision 2020 Commission (a citizen group 
that studied regional issues in 1990) concluded: 

“Most of us do not think much about ‘regional’ issues. Yet 
increasingly we are used to living in one community, working in 
another, shopping in a third, and traveling to still others for a 
symphony, a ball game, a visit to friends or relatives, or traveling 
across the region to reach the ocean or the Sierra. 

“And all of us recognize that when we are some distance from 
home and are asked where we live, we are as apt to say ‘the Bay 
Area’ as to name the city or county where we live.” 

We in the Bay Area share a physical environment, a regional 
economy, and, although some of us may vigorously deny it, 
inescapable links to the well-being of even the least attractive parts 
of the region. 

Anthony Downs of the Brookings Institution has pointed our 
that “even the wealthiest suburbs remain strongly linked to their 
central cities. The economic and social welfare of all suburbanites is 
greatly affected by what happens to central cities and their residents.” 

Downs cites the need of suburban businesses, governments, and 
households for low-wage workers ina variety of tasks; but few suburbs 
encourage adequate housing for these workers, who must commute 
from more affordable housing in central cities and older suburbs. 

In addition, Downs says, “the minority groups concentrated 
within central cities make up much of the nation’s future labor 
force. Hence their skills, abilities, and incomes will tremendously 
affect the prosperity of the entire U.S. economy.” 

Cana regional moral consensus be reached about the need to 
see ourselves as citizens of a region, as well as of a city anda state? 
One way to help achieve as much consensus as possible is to 
pursue the efforts recommended by the Bay Vision 2020 Commis- 
sion; to embark on a three-year, public effort to develop a 
conservation and development strategy for the region during the 
coming years of population growth (forecasts suggest an increase 
from the current 6 million people in the nine counties to 7 million 
or more by the year 2020). 

Only in this way can the Bay Area expect to reap the economic 
benefits that come with growth, while also protecting the livability 
of the Bay Area. As regional citizens, we will be working for a future 
Bay Area that is much more than islands of pleasantness amid seas 
of stagnation. Clearly, those of us who have prospered amid the 
invigorating environment of the Bay Area owe this effort to our 
children and grandchildren-and to the children and grandchildren 
of all our fellow regional citizens, 


Joseph E. Bodovitz is president of the California Environmental 
Trust and project manager for Bay Vision 2020. 


BOOK NOTES... 


IF THE WORLD REMAINS SILENT 


CONVERSATIONS WITH ELIE WIESEL 
By Harry James Cargas 


South Bend, IN: Justice Books, 1992. 


Elie Wiesel is one of the most widely known writers on the 
Holocaust, principally through his haunting memoir Might (originally 
entitled in Yiddish, And the World Remained Silent). An accomplished 
novelist as well as a public spokesperson for human rights, Wiesel was 
honored with the Nobel Peace Prize in 1986. 

Harry James Cargas is a professor of literature whose encounter with 
Wiesel left him so moved that he undertook what has become a life-long 
confrontation with the Holocaust’s implications for Christianity and morality. 

This book is a record of conversations dating first from the mid- 
seventies with an additional eight interviews from the 1990s. Cargas 
engages Wiesel in such a way that affords the reader intimate glimpses 
of Wiesel the writer and the man: his rigorous work schedule (writing 
fiction daily from 6 am. to 10 a..), the depths of the father-son 
relationship, and his deep respect for study (spending two hours on 10 
lines of Midrashic text). Moreover, Cargas draws forth Wiesel’s rumina- 
tions on the various silences — of creativity, mysticism and indifference 
—that have preoccupied him throughout his career. Wiesel describes his 
writer’s responsibility as one of bearing witness, identifying injustice, and 
honoring the memory of those Jews who died under the Nazi regime. The 
Holocaust is considered the yardstick by which we in contemporary 
society ought to measure our choices. 

Wiesel is deeply nurtured by the Jewish tradition, from the Bible, 
the Talmud and Hasidism. He sees his role as bridge-builder and critic 
to the Jewish community from within and its defender from without. 

This book of 170 pages is compelling reading for anyone concerned 
with rejuvenating public philosophy in our times. Those concerned with 
the promotion of human values will find an ally in Wiesel, whose mission 
reflects a hopeful modesty: “to have one person move one step forward 
with humanity toward humanity would be enough for me. That is really 
the goal of my writing and of my other activities. To bring a messianic 
moment, a redemptive moment in the life of another person — saving 
him or her from despair or abandonment.” 

Upon completing this revealing work, I experienced two gnawing 
feelings. The first reflects my disappointment that, in the most recent 
interviews, no question was posed to Wiesel about the deteriorating 
predicament of the Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. While Wiesel has long refused to criticize Israel outside of 
Israel, I would have appreciated Cargas nudging Wiesel to break away 
from this traditional reluctance in the face of the ongoing injustice against 
the Palestinians denied self-determination and statehood by Israel and 
the United States. 

The other gnawing feeling cuts deeper still. Namely, how alert are 
weto the atrocities that are the result of U.S. foreign policy? The recent 
silence of the world, in particular the United States, on grave matters from 
E! Salvador to East Timor, is an indictment of our own moral and political 
indifference. Wiesel’s eloquence, as well as his silence, compel us to find 
our own moral voice and to struggle beyond any allegiances that exclude 
the voices of today’s victims. 

REVIEWED BY MARK CHMIEL 
Doctoral STUDENT, GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL UNION 


ATTENDING continued from page 1 

heeding the assessment of those who believe our Center ought to play a 
distinctive role in exploring the ethical concerns that underlie policy issues and 
to do this in ways that engage a broad range of committed perspectives. 

In answering the question, “How should the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy approach the issues confronting our cities?” we have modeled ina small 
way what we are coming to see as the distinctive workings of the Center. When 
we explore policy issues we do so in order to uncover the ethical issues or 
questions about values that often remain below the surface. When we initiate 
a conversation about these concerns we reach out to diverse constituencies and 
act as a bridge linking a variety of interlocutors. When we make choices among 
what seems like limitless perspectives, we are guided by our commitment to 
providing resources to those seeking social transformation. When we are 
tempted by the comfort of theoretical detachment on the one hand and by the 
flush of prophetic indignation on the other, we choose a different course 
altogether — the more difficult, but in the long run the more constructive task 
of creating dialogue among academics, activists, business leaders and govern- 
ment representatives. 

[trust that you will see in the pages of this newsletter our efforts to be true 
to this distinctive role. Our contributors range from testimony by John 
Baumann, SJ, a veteran community organizer to analysis by Eleanor Scott 
Meyers, president of the Pacific School of Religion; from reflections by Loni 
Hancock, the mayor of the city of Berkeley to challenges by Rev. Andrew 
Simpson, Jr., a pastor of an urban congregation. 

What you may also notice is a variation on what some call a “politics of 
place.” We refuse to address the practical issues facing our cities by reference 
to abstractions, and for this reason we have invited the contributions of those 
involved in churches, governments, schools and community organizations 
located in the San Francisco Bay Area. We know that their comments and 
insights are born of sustained, practical efforts to confront these issues where 
they live. Although aware of the dangers inherent in translation, I am confident 
that you will be able to see how the analysis we offer here might be applied 
to your own locality. 

As we go to press, many of us concerned about the fate of our cities 
breathe a sigh of relief with the verdict in the federal case against the Los 
Angeles police officers who beat Rodney King. The challenges voiced by many 
in this newsletter, however, will not let us mistake that temporary relief for the 
real peace that we seek — a peace in our cities made possible only by creative 
and enlightened policies that help us reverse the racism and stop the violence. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 
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Issues In Etbics, the quarterly newsletter of the 
Center for Applied Ethics, is available free of charge to 
interested persons. The Center for Applied Ethics was 
established in 1986 at Santa Clara University to support 
interdisciplinary research, teaching, and service in applied 
ethics. If you would like their publication, write them at: 


Center for Applied Ethics 
Santa Clara University 
Santa Clara, CA 95053 


“PARTNERSHIP 
MARKETING” 


By Lynn B. Upshaw 


Over the decades, capitalism has attracted 
more than its fair share of critics, and with good 
reason since it is far from perfect as an economic 
blueprint. For example, ina previous issue of Ethics 
| &Policy (See Summer ‘92 issue, p. 3), Chris Adams 
and John Rodgers commented that competitive- 
ness, the linchpin of capitalism, creates losers as 
well as winners, thus fostering inequities through- 
out the system. 

Nevertheless, despite its flaws, no individual 

or government has come up with an economic 
system that rewards a higher percentage of the 
populous, and that so successfully and continu- 
ously renews itself. Consequently, much of the 
| world has clearly concluded that the advantages of 
capitalism outweigh its drawbacks. One such ad- 
vantage has been some obvious benefits to indi- 
vidual citizen-consumers. 

Our particular form of capitalism is consumer 
| driven, and is characterized by the selling of a wide 
array of commercial goods and services, made 
available at relatively low prices, with consumption 
stimulated by a variety of marketing practices. It is 
these practices which are undergoing some impor- 
| tant changes that could have a profound effect on 
our economic system as a whole. 

Every 24 hours, a typical American is exposed 
to an average of 3,500 commercial messages in one 
form or another. They crop up on television 
| screens, on the side of busses and trucks, in the 
} supermarket, in doctors’ offices, in movie theatres, 
| inthe sky above football games, in the schoolroom, 
j and soon even on the fuselage of an expendable 
rocket. Today, more people are the recipients of 
} more commercial messaging than ever before. And 
yet, somewhat surprisingly, research indicates that 
most Americans don’t resent such assaults as long 
as the messages are helpful, entertaining and not 
overly intrusive. (Needless to say, many commer- 
cial messages do not qualify on all three counts.) 

Why would we remain sanguine about these 
visual and verbal campaigns aimed at persuading 
us to buy more and more? Is it because Americans 
have become numb to the onslaught of commer- 
} cialismy? Or is it that, for better or worse, we tend to 
} be more materialistic by our very nature because of 
a desire to live our lives with the help of creature 
comforts? Does this, in turn, lead us to accept 
commercial sales messages as what some might call 
necessary evils? 

Wherever the truth lies, these questions may 


| Lynn B. Upshaw is Executive Vice President and 
Chief Operating Officer of Ketchum Advertising in 

| San Francisco, and a member of the Bay Area 
Ethics Consortium. 


be less relevant than that asked by Robert Bellah, 
et al. in The Good Society. “...this continuous sur- 
round of items of consumption and their images is 
both an educational influence and an educational 
challenge. How can we begin intelligently to man- 
age the array of choices that some defenders of free 
enterprise take to be the essence of our freedom?” 

The good news for the good society is that our 
choices may not need any more ‘managing’; they 
may manage themselves by way of a revolution of 
sorts taking place within the commercial marketing 
world. The changes we see are appearing in many 
forms. For example, American consumers in the 
90’s seems to be more interested in substance and 
value than style and acquisition, particularly com- 
pared to the buy-buy mentality of the go-go 80’s. 
The Baby Boomers are aging and with that process 
has come a maturation of views about what's 
important to life versus what's needed simply to 
enhance one’s /ife-style. 

Secondly, there is an increasing tendency 
among consumers to purchase according to their 
individual tastes rather than the whims of the 
masses. The concept of a mass market is consid- 
ered largely dead and gone. It has been replaced by 
a mosaic of segments and sub-cultures comprised 
of what might be termed communal individualists, 
individuals who want to enjoy the benefits of a 
community — including a free market economy — 
but who do so by exercising their own preferences, 
and with a waning interest in what others might 
choose to do. 

Finally, we are witnessing the accelerating 
emergence of important technological advances that 
will have a significant effect on these issues. Manu- 
facturers of the future will be concentrating their 
resources on crafting what are called mass custom- 
ized products — items designed to be sold to 
millions, but with variations for a myriad of tastes. 
Consumer services will be tailored to individuals’ 
need profiles based on ultra-sophisticated computer 
models. And, marketing communicators will soon be 
refining their selling messages according to the 
perceived needs of their individual prospects. 

In addition, the media used to carry selling 
messages will change at the same pace. Television, for 
instance, will no longer be dominated by three 
national networks, and soon cable systems through- 
out the country will be able to carry as many as 500 
channels for every conceivable taste in programming. 

All of this is creating a new relationship 
between buyers and sellers in the marketplace 
which has been dubbed, “partnership marketing.” 
Sellers are re-thinking how they approach their 
prospects, i.e., with more respect for consumers’ 
uniqueness. Consumers are demanding to be treated 
as intelligent respondents, engaged in dialogues 
with sellers, rather than as passive receptors. More 
than thirty years ago David Ogilvy, the godfather of 
modern advertising, suggested, “The consumer is 
not an idiot — she’s your wife.” His stereotyping 


notwithstanding, Mr. Ogilvy’s warning is more 
appropriate than ever. 

This new relationship between buyer and 
seller may eventually trigger fundamental changes 
in the marketplace. Not only will marketers be 
forced to better understand their individual pros- 
pects, they will have to labor continuously to 
provide the buyer with precisely what he or she 
needs. Consumers will engage in more thoughtful 
purchasing, resulting in a reduction in boundless 
consumption for its own sake. There will be less 
investment in non-productive commercial ven- 
tures. And, we can expect a general reassessment 
of the true value (not just the street value) of goods 
and services. 

We are primed for a new chapter in our 
economic history, dictated not only by the macro- 
forces of the economy, but also by the evolving 
standards of the individual consumer. With it will 
emerge a more efficient form of consumer-oriented 
capitalism, including a new buyer/seller paradigm 
that is based more than ever on the practice, not just 
the principle, of mutual reward. 
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SILENT PARADE GROUNDS: CONVERTING TO PEACE 


HOW A COMMON GOOD APPROACH CAN HELP 
By Ed Church 


Note: This article is the first of a series in this issue focusing on the 
common good. On page 2 there is an interview with Robert N. Bellah, 
and on page 4 there is a case study which considers how health care 
can be reformed to serve the common good. 


With the end of the Cold War and the down-sizing of the U.S. 
military and its mission, communities across America are facing the 
departure of military personnel, closing of bases, 
layoffs of civilians working for the military, and 
termination of defense contracts. Localities impacted 
by base closures and losses of contracts are engaged 
in elaborate planning processes to convert war re- 
search and production facilities, and military bases, to 
peacetime uses. 

In the hard-hit bases around the San Francisco 
Bay, there will be an actual moment when the Navy 
marches out, the airplane hangars emptied and the 
parade grounds silent. This symbolizes transition, a 
time when old structures, both economic and cultural, 
will be replaced with new ones. 

This moment coincides with a profound need for 
social change, requiring new thinking and acting to 
confront social problems far more intractable than the 
problems for which the military seemed to be the 
solution. If we are to find adequate, long-lasting 
solutions they must be arrived at through a rigorous 
process that has as both its method and its goal the common good. 

There are three basic conversions that must be made: first, 
converting land and buildings from military to civilian use; second, 
creating jobs that will mitigate the social and economic effects of 
civilian layoffs and the departure of military personnel and their 
payroll; and third, converting from military to civilian-based culture 
and thinking. 

Conversion efforts past and present have concentrated on the 
first two, with mixed results. However, by ignoring the cultural 
assumptions that are necessary to guide planning and decide which 
options in land use or job creation to pursue or reject, several military 
base conversions have dissolved into political bickering or environ- 
mental disputes, and have produced jobs that lack the decent pay and 
stability that were associated with military-oriented employment. 

If America saw preparedness and production for war as the 
positive value that determined the uses of the facilities that are now 
being closed, what are the values that will guide their conversion 
to peacetime usefulness? This is the essential question that must be 
answered in order for the conversion process to work. It is also, 


given the complexity of the problem, one that demands a common 
good approach. 

Contrary to popular beliefs, the common good is not something 
dreamed up yesterday. It is a tradition that is thousands of years old. 
During the last ten years a growing number of scholars and social 
thinkers have made an effort to apply a common good approach to 
modern problems. They have identified and elaborated upon several 
principles that serve both as grounds for critiquing, and for suggesting 
solutions to, America’s deepest difficulties. 

The common good is achieved when the social systems, 
institutions, and environments on which we must all depend work 
in a manner that benefits all people equitably. There are five central 
concepts, or basic principles, of the common good that recur in 
contemporary treatments of the subject: 

* local participation in debating and acting toward the common good; 
* justice and equity for each and for all; 
* a sustainable economy and environment; 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


CONTRIBUTION AND SACRIFICE 


GIVING EXPRESSION TO THE COMMON GOOD 
By Barry Stenger 


Over the years I’ve sat around many seminar tables discussing 
the nature and implications of what philosophers and theologians 
call the tradition of “the common 
good.” So much so that when the 
topic is now raised I begin to assume 
the pose of the wearied professor 
who no longer expects to hear much 
that is new or exciting. 

At a recent meeting where a 
new project was being discussed— 
one that hopes to expose civic and 
business leaders to the tradition of 
the common good—I was caught off 
guard. After a few affirming words 
about our attempts to overcome the 
paralyzing politics of self-interest, we heard some challenges from 
two local leaders in the community. 
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REALITY SETS THE COMMON GOOD AGENDA 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ROBERT N. BELLAH 


By Chris Adams 


Two weeks before The Good Society was 
published in September of 1991, Ethics & Policy 
Editor Chris Adams interviewed Robert N. Bellab, 
the Director of the Center's Good Society Project. The 
project is now nearing completion, and Adams has 
again held a discussion with Bellah about the issues 
raised during the course of the project and the 
challenges now before us. 


Chris: Now that The Good Society has been out for 
two years, is there anything about the way it has 
been received that you find particularly interesting? 


Bob: As it turns out a whole slew of books talking 
about institutions, the central topic of The Good 
Society, came out just as our book was published. 
We couldn't have read them and they couldn’t have 
read us. Economists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists are suddenly interested in institutions — there 
is even talk now of something fancy like the “new 
institutionalism.” This is, I believe, partly in con- 
scious rebellion against the so-called rational actor 
or rational choice theory. There is a growing 
recognition that individuals don’t just pursue their 
own rational interests. Their interests themselves 
are culturally and socially formed, and they can’t 
even know themselves outside of society. 


Chris: The Good Society talks a lot about the 
common good, and paralleling the rise in concern 
for institutions, there has been an increased interest 
in the common good, though it has been somewhat 
vague. What do you mean by the common good? 


Bob: The problems of the good come out of reality, 
they force us to face them. They are not just things 
we dream up. If we are dealing with a situation in 
which the environment is being destroyed, the 
ozone is disappearing, the greenhouse effect is 
occurring, etc. everyone in the world is affected. 
And one can say quite concretely that there is a 
common good, at least in one respect: if we're 
going to survive on this planet, we better be more 
responsible ecologically. Or take ethnic cleansing 
as an example in which extreme ethnic loyalty 
leads to abominable behavior. We can say the 
world as a whole has a deep interest in countering 
this development somehow because if it goes 
unrestrained, who among us will not suffer? 


In other words, there is an agenda we don't 
set — reality sets it for us — of problems that are 
simply common. You can’t run in a corner and 
hide. You can live in a gated community with 
guards, but if there is no ozone over you, you can’t 


The Summer Institute on the Good Society: A Participant's View 
THE SLOW-BORING OF HARD BOARDS 


By Robert J. Myers 


President, Carnegie Council on 
Ethics and International Affairs 


opportunity. 


The intrigue of The Good Society is that there may be some 
salvation on earth; that we don’t have to sit patiently, after all, waiting 
with Reinhold Niebuhr for the end of historic time. Analyzing the key 
institutions of the day with the thought of changing them for the better 
(empowering more people, searching for more democracy) is a rare 


Those of us attending the 3rd Annual Summer Institute on The 
Good Society had a first-hand experience in talking at length with the 
Bellah team about how this new world would be created. We all 


wanted to know how we could take part. 

How Aue we do that? Many participants told stories of how they had done exactly that 
— organized a new group in connection with a school or church; combined with other like- 
minded groups to form a new organization, which in tum strengthened the major institution. 

Two characteristics important to this self-selected emphasis on change is a deep commitment 
to civic and social betterment and patience. The forces of the status quo, especially big government 
and the ideology of the free market, are indeed formidable. In the end, counter-force is needed, 
“the slow-boring of hard boards,” as Max Weber has described the political process. 

My purpose in attending the workshop was to apply these domestic political insights into 
the international relations scene. The concluding session on “America in the World” did just that, 
revealing future prospects of international cooperation as well as conflict. 


go outside. From that point of view, the fact that 
there are “common goods,” that to live in a society 
where a Japanese visitor in Concord California can 


be shot dead on the street, is not a very good thing. — 
You could say, “that’s not my problem,” but the hell 


it isn’t. It is everyone's problem. 
On the other hand, and here is where I think 


_ some people object to the notion of the common — 


good, some people take it too strongly thinking it 
means a total form of life and everybody should live 
in exactly the same way. The common good as I see 


it occurs at many levels. Every community has a — 


common good and it may not be the same as 


another community. We are a community of com- 
munities and at some level there are things we all — 
have to deal with. But the common good of | 


American society or of the world does not mean 


that we all have to have the same religion, for — 
example. Or that we all have to have identical — 
forms of family. There afe kinds of “religion” that 


advocate violence, or other things that go over the 
line of what any society can tolerate, and there may 


be certain forms of family that are abusive and — 


destructive. So it isn’t that we can’t make judg- 
ments. We can certainly say the single parent family 
can be a fine family — it may need a lot of support 
but so does the nuclear family which is too isolated 
already. We don’t have to say everybody ought to 
have mommy and daddy and kids. 


My point is that the notion of the common 
good is not any kind of totalizing, absolute thing. 


Itcan be specified at many levels and argued about — 


at many levels. The virtue of the notion of the 


common good to me is that it stands in stark 
opposition to the notion that the only goods are — 
individual goods and that the only way you can — 


create social policy is simply to aggregate indi- 


vidual goods. That leads to crazy outcomes. But — 
then there are those people who think there isn’t — 


anything but individual goods. Like Thomas Hobbes. 


Chris: One highly contested issue of the common 


good in California is the content of school curricula. 
The title of the next Conference on The Good — 
Society is “Society as Educator.” Where does, or — 


should, this content come from? 


Bob: Of course that is a contested issue. Our initial — 


point is that education doesn’t just happen in 


schools. This is of course a point perfectly clear to _ 


the Ancient Greeks: it is the whole polis, the whole 
society, that educates. If you begin to think what is 
this society doing to us, what is it educating us to 
be, then we might ask, is this really the kind of 
persons we want to be? One of the examples we 


give in The Good Society is the enormous array of — | 


consumer goods society presents us with. This is in 
some ways an advance. But if it leads to a kind of 
overload in which people are surrounded by a 
continuous display beyond what they can afford, 
and their wishes to have those goods are constantly 
being hyped by advertising and television, that is 
educating people to believe that they will be really 
happy if they have a Mercedes Benz or whatever, 
the latest this or that. This is the logic of capitalism. 


But, even though in terms of economic effi- 
ciency capitalism seems to be the best available 
system, if it is properly restrained, what does it do 
to us as human beings? Does it educate us to be 
merely greed-motivated, privatized people? Or if 
we have a situation in which the state intrudes into 
every aspect of our lives and we begin to think that 
every problem should be solved by the state, is that 
a healthy situation? Each one of the great institu- 
tions can be questioned in this way. What on earth 
are the public schools and the public universities 
really doing to us? Leave aside math scores and the 
amount of knowledge we have, what kind of 
people are schools telling us to be? 


Chris: It comes down again to the central value, the 
meaning of the institution. 


Bob: Yes. Rather than taking all these things for 
granted as sort of natural, we're saying let’s think 
about what they’re doing to us individually and as 
a society. 


Chris: There is a lot of talk now among communi- 
tarians and “New Democrats” about a new social 
contract. Bill Clinton recently said, “When I think of 
how I want to help change America during the next 
four years, I want, most of all, to restore the link 
between rights and responsibilities, between op- 
portunities and obligations. The social contract that 
defines what we owe to one another, to our 
communities and to our country, as well as what we 
are entitled to for ourselves.” Is this what we need? 
Does the idea of contract, whether it is founded on 
an enhanced understanding of social responsibility 
or not, somehow undercut the type of deep, moral 
reforms you call for? 


Bob: | have a problem with the terminology of 
social contract or contract in general. Bill Clinton 
did use at one point and then dropped the notion 
of covenant, which I think is a much richer and 
more valuable notion. The danger is that contract is 
something that you quite consciously agree to in 
_ order to maximize your own interest. You are 
supposed to fulfill it, although often if you're willing 
to pay certain penalties you can get out of even that. 
Quid pro quo, | do this for you, you do this for me. 
In many parts of a modern society contracts are 
__ essential, a modern economy cannot function with- 
out contracts. But at a deeper level we need people 
who are capable of making promises not just based 
on quid pro quo, that say I’m going to stay in hete 
and stick with this whether the immediate payoff is 
great or not. And there the covenant language is 


titute on th iety: A Participant's View 


“INSTITUTION” HAS A NEW MEANING NOW 


By Rev. Binh The Quach 


St. Anne Parish, Wichita Kansas 


It would be very difficult for me to write in a few paragraphs 
to summarize what I have received from this Summer Institute on 
The Good Society. 

First, I was grateful to be able to enter into a dialogue with the 
five authors and nineteen participants coming from different back- 
grounds and fields of study. This was my first formal dialogue with 
many professional people. I was impressed with the willingness of 
people to reflect on our national problems and to take seriously their 
responsibility as human beings and as citizens to name the problems 
and decipher practical ways of changing the contexts in which they live and work. 

Coming from a culture which inherently focuses on the communitarian nature of society 
to a culture in which individualism is given primacy of place, I have been forced to seek a 
perspective for myself which would enable me to serve the common good. 

The word, “Institution” has a new meaning for me now. It is not merely an abstract reality 
out there and independent of me; rather it is a living reality which shapes me and affects my 
life whether I am conscious of it or not. Therefore, as products of institutions, that is family, 
church or school, we all are responsible for creating institutions which do not simply form us. 
Institutions are also richly endowed with human potentials and resources to make the lives of 
all members of society more human and more meaningful. 

I want to thank first of all, the five authors for their openness, their knowledge, their 
wisdom, and their sharing. Their willingness to reflect helped us to initiate a process of 
developing a common vision of a good society. Their objective attitude also helped us to be 
more attentive and responsible. Secondly, I want to thank participants for their kindness and 
rich sharing. I felt connected and at home with them. The summer institute was very enriching 


both intellectually and spiritually. 


much stronger, though it is debased in common 
language to mean no more than contract. We need 
to try to recover its deeper religious roots. It says, 
the kind of person I am is defined by the kinds of 
obligations I take on. I don’t do this because I’m 
expecting to get paid off. I do this because this is 
the kind of person I am. 


Chris: How cana place like the Center, which has 
been committed to contributing to the common 
good, serve this end? 


Bob: One of the things I would like to see the 
Center go into more would be to help people think 
about the Bay Area as a region, not just a gerryman- 
dered bunch of little separate polities. How can you 
deal with ecology, with economics, with education 
as a region? We're under the gun with economic 
competition from the whole world so we can't 
conclude that a region would be immune. At least 
we could develop a more effective set of regional 
institutions that could think about how the area we 
live in could be more livable. 


Chris: With the Good Society Project ending soon, 
what do you plan to do next? 


Bob: (laughter) Well I'm getting to be an old man 
near retirement, so I think I’ve done what I could 
in terms of this kind of public discussion. I want 
now to return to my deeper, long-term interest in 


the sociology of religion and perhaps develop the 
religious evolution idea into a book. At another 
level this certainly can be a contribution to a 
religiously divided world. It can help us think about 
why there are different religions and what the 
differences are and how, in some ways, there is 
only one religion in the world. 


The Third Conference on The Good Society 


SOCIETY AS EDUCATOR 


November 13-14, 1993 
Alumni House, UC Berkeley 


“Education doesn't happen only in 
school.” At this conference the co- 


authors of The Good Society and Rich- 
ard Rodriguez, Wayne C. Booth and 
Michael Schudson will discuss the ways 
in which society and its institutions 
shape us and we shape them. 


Admission is free. Call the Center for 
more details. 


ETHICS ROUNDTABLE: HEALTH CARE REFORM 


Case Study 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST: HEALTH CARE MEETS COMPETITION 


By Laurie Zoloth Dorfman 


You are the executive director of Preventicare, a new HMO for a new era 
in health care. You are trying your best to think of ways to be both smart and 
competitive. After all, isn’t it exactly this competitive spirit that could keep health 
care costs down? You are proud of the stand you have taken on high priced drugs 
and high-tech medicine. But new issues have piled up on your desk. 

For example, one of your physicians has recommended a robust prenatal 
care program. It would include nutrition and exercise classes, a vitamin 
program, parenting classes and home health aid visits. Free child care and 
transportation would be provided. The cost would be five million dollars , but 
if you could keep prematurity and child abuse to a minimum, the program 
could save that if just a few cases were avoided. 

But that same five million could also buy an in vitro fertilization program. 
There had been an increasing demand for this, you know. That is precisely how 
you signed up all those Silicon Valley types. 

Meanwhile the hospital director who has just laid-off 35% of the nurses 
(under your budget directive) has just received a grievance from the California 
Nurses Association. 

And, as if this were not enough, Dr. Loven has just called to say he is 
outraged: his hands are tied by the restrictions on drug therapy and his patients 


are dying. When you remind him of the hospice program for the terminally ill, 
he hangs up. 

Your accountant enters. “Pat, what can you be thinking about?” He rages. 
“This is not the Peace Corps we are running here, this is a business, The point 
is to make money. The point is to keep health care costs down. Remember, this 
isa marketplace. I can’t believe you are even thinking about this prenatal thing. 
Don't you know that will only attract the wrong kind of patient? The poor kind, 
with high health care needs all down the line? We want people who have cars, 
and child care and friends with good social skills who don’t abuse their children 
in the first place.” . 

He turns to the door, “And one more thing. Just tell the doctors, no, they 
cannot practice medicine the old way any more, and that they need to 
remember the concept of the greatest good for the greatest number still is 
applicable if we are going to get these costs under control.” He pauses. “I'm 
not an ogre, Pat. I think you agree with me, don't you, that we can’t do good 
for anyone if we can’t be competitive?” 


Laurie Zoloth Dorfman recently received her Ph.D. from the GTU, where she 
focused on Jewish ethics. She consults on medical ethics for a major HMO. 


Responses 


IS THE POINT MAKING MONEY? 
By Michael M. Mendiola 


This case presents multiple ethical issues. 
However one deep issue lies at the heart of the case 
and should be addressed head-on: should the 
practice of medicine, and health care generally, be 
construed essentially as a profit-making enterprise? 
Is the point of medicine “to make money?” 

Clearly, “making money” per se is not morally 
objectionable. But the point I argue is that there are 
specific features of medicine, as a social enterprise, 
which render medicine as a profit-making enterprise 
ethically suspect. I raise three basic considerations. 

First, medicine addresses one area of funda- 
mental human need: the human need for care in the 
face of disease, injury, and suffering. But this need 
has some unique features in contrast to other basic 
human needs (such as the need for food and 
housing). First, the need for medical care is often 
episodic and unpredictable. While I can predict the 
need to eat tomorrow and, as best I can, make 
provisions for it, I cannot predict a heart attack in 
a similar way. Such medical emergencies, as well as 
other diseases and injuries, often seem to “happen 
tous,” to “befall” us; we cannot always prepare for 
them. It is this feature of medical need—the sense 
in which it erupts, often unexpectedly and tragi- 
cally, into people’s lives—that lays a strong moral 
claim upon us. Indeed, it is one of the root 
foundations of medicine as a moral enterprise. 

But medicine not only addresses this basic 

continued on p. 5 


A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE 
By Suzanne Holland 


It is my intent to offer a feminist ethical 
response to this hypothetical case study of life under 
managed competition. To do this, I will draw upon 
an article I wrote with my colleague, Karen Peterson 
(Ethics & Policy, 1992: Second Opinion, 1993), in 
which a feminist ethic of justice is applied to various 
plans for health care reform. In this work, we argue 
that the moral adequacy of any plan for health care 
reform can be assessed by considering three base- 
points of a feminist ethic of justice. Briefly, those 
basepoints are: first, the “epistemological privilege” 
of the societally marginalized (treating the poor as 
if they “know” something about what they need); 
second, a historical and contextual analysis of 
structures of oppression (what is the socio-historical 
context of the system in which we are currently 
embedded?, and what is the context in which the 
new system will situate us?) and; third, a vision of 
justice as right relationship (how does any plan 
honor the dignity of our essential human related- 
ness?, and how does it redress current injustices’). 

These are not easy questions, and they are 
particularly difficult when asked of health care 
reform which preserves market-driven competition. 
As Preventicare’s accountant makes all too clear to 
the executive director (and to us), “...this is a 
business. The point is to make money. The point is 
to keep health care costs down....we can't do good 
for anyone if we can’t be competitive.” Of all the 
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BOTH EFFICIENT AND GOOD? 
By Richard Randolph 


President Clinton’s plan to overhaul the 
country’s ailing health care system sparked a lively 
discussion, even before it was formally unveiled. 
The dialogue will surely intensify this Fall as 
Congress considers the Clinton plan. In this debate, 
many arguments will be made favoring some form 
of market distribution as the most “efficient” means 
of allocating limited health care resources. In this 
brief response, I intend to examine the value of 
“efficiency” and point out some difficulties which 
any form of market distribution would have to 
overcome when viewed from a perspective of the 
common good. ; 

As an economic term, “efficiency” can be used in 
several different ways. For the purposes of this discus- 
sion, we should focus on the macro level, taking 
society as a whole. Viewed from the macro perspec- 
tive, efficiency concerns how well the economy dis- 
tributes scarce resources. The distribution is consid- 
ered efficient if the resources are distributed to those 
who have the greatest need for them. 

Ina capitalist “market economy,” the assump- 
tion is that the consumers who have the greatest 
need will be willing to pay the highest price in 
order to obtain a good or service. For example, a 
trucking company which needs gasoline in order to 
conduct its business will probably pay more for 
gasoline than someone considering a Sunday drive 
because the trucking company’s need is far greater. 

continued on p. 5 
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PROFIT? continued from page 4 

human need; it also defines and determines it. For 
example, while I can make efforts to attain a pair 
of shoes that reasonably suit my needs, I cannot 


_ determine the need for an emergency caesarean 


section in quite the same way. I do not even know 
I need an emergency caesarean, unless so recom- 
mended by a physician. It is medicine itself which 
determines this need and how it will be met. In 
addition, as the case of in vitro fertilization illus- 
trates, medicine itself creates need. There is no 
“need” for IVF, unless fertility itself is defined as a 


disease and IVF proposed by medicine as its most 
aaasancinta thaenau Civen medicine's nawer_ its 
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Michael M. Mendiola is an Assistant Professor, in 
Residence, at the GIU, and Co-Director of the 


Collaborative Program in Bioethics. 


FEMINIST continued from page 4 
persons involved in this case, only the accountant 
seems entirely blind to the principles I just spelled 
out. Since the accountant represents market values 
in the case, it may be inferred that market values are 
essentially at odds with these feminist principles of 
justice: he chastises the executive director for 
considering the needs of poor women for prenatal 
care/wellness, he reminds the director that an in- 
vitro program will attract the kind of enrollees 
Preventicare wants (not poor women); he indicates 
a willingness to sacrifice treatments which might 
honor human dignity (the refusal to pay for new 
drug therapy for Dr. Loven’s patient, not example); 
ot interested in any notion of redress for 
ustice in health care allocation. 
y, the accountant indicates that he knows 
serned about only one historical/contex- 
— that of marketplace competition. He 
corporate health care expenditures and 
ith a precarious mixture of utilitarian 
and a primary value of competition. In 
ds, the accountant seems to think that 
th care systems should aim for is the 
dod for the greatest number of people (a 
ethic), and that only marketplace compe- 
achieve that end. 
his is a fallacious argument. In the case 
, the reliance on competition actually 
pitting the needs of three groups of 
zainst each other. In the end, in order to 
ists and maximize profits (and remember 
‘ding to the accountant’s theory this will 
yut the greatest good for the greatest 
nursing staff is reduced 35% and patient 
fs; poor women and their children (future 
ns) are likely not to get the kind of 
rare which has been shown to have far- 
personal and structural benefits; and 
ly, relatively small numbers of upper- 
lass women will be covered for in-vitro 
yn, a technology known to be grossly 
e and minimally effective. Thus, while 
strategy for health care allocation will 
> profits, it cannot be shown to achieve the 
300d for the greatest number—umless the 
aumber is qualified to mean the greatest 
of upper-middle class persons. 
tnately, a feminist ethic would eschew the 
iotomy advanced by market proponents. 
nges both the notion that competition 
be the primary value, and the presumption 
_..... fe it is a value, attention to the needs of the 
poor will neuter the market effectiveness of a 
managed care plan. A feminist ethic would affirm a 
plan that makes the connections between illness, 
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EFFICIENT continued from page 4 


Although there are other methods for distributing 
valuable resources, the use of markets has proved 
so efficient that they are gradually becoming uni- 
versal. Even the People’s Republic of China — 
which remains committed to communism ideologi- 
cally — has gradually shifted to markets as its 
method of allocation. 

Given this prefatory understanding of “effi- 
ciency”, we can now turn to the health care delivery 
system. From the perspective of the common good, 
I would argue that an efficient health care delivery 
system should provide adequate care for all mem- 
bers of society expeditiously. There are several 
problems which must be overcome if a market 
method of distribution is to achieve this goal. 

The first problem arises because health care is 
not the same as most other goods and services. 
First, in this society, health care services are viewed 
as basic necessities on a par with food, clothing, 
and shelter. Secondly, need for health care is not 
determined by who is willing to pay the highest 
price. Rather, need is determined medically. For 
instance, a patient with a broken leg has a greater 
need for medical care than a patient with a com- 
mon cold, regardless of their respective willingness 


to pay. Thus, using completely free markets to 
pay § pletely 


distribute health care would frequently yield some 
results that appear counter-intuitive and inefficient. 

A second problem arises because of the 
inability of markets to differentiate between differ- 
ent types of health care. Preventive health care, 
such as immunization against polio, must be bal- 
anced over against curative health care. The market's 
only way of differentiating need is based upon who 
has the greatest financial resources or the best 
medical plan. Yet, from society's long-range per- 
spective, the most efficient distribution of scarce 
medical resources may well be to provide 60 
children with polio immunizations rather than 
using heroic measures to extend the life of a 
terminally ill patient enduring great suffering. 

A third type of problem emerges because 
there are incongruities in interests between indi- 
vidual players in the health care delivery system 
and the system itself. One obvious case is for-profit 
insurance companies. For such companies, profit is 
determined by subtracting the costs of paying 
medical claims from their revenues. As with any 
other company, profits may be increased by reduc- 
ing costs. Consequently, an insurance company 
has a vested interest in screening out policy- 
holders who have significant medical risks because 
that will ultimately reduce costs. While such a 
practice is efficient from the insurance company’s 
perspective, it may be inefficient from society's 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST: HEALTH CARE MEETS COMPETITION 


By Laurie Zoloth Dorfman 


You are the executive director of Preventicare, a new HMO for a new era 
in health care, You are trying your best to think of ways to be both smart and 
competitive. After all, isn’t it exactly this competitive spirit that could keep health 
care costs down? You are proud of the stand you have taken on high priced drugs 
and high-tech medicine. But new issues have piled up on your desk. 

For example, one of your physicians has recommended a robust prenatal 
care program. It would include nutrition and exercise classes, a vitamin 
program, parenting classes and home health aid visits. Free child care and 
transportation would be provided. The cost would be five million dollars , but 
if you could keep prematurity and child abuse to a minimum, the program 
could save that if just a few cases were avoided. 

But that same five million could also buy an in vitro fertilization program. 
There had been an increasing demand for this, you know. That is precisely how 


are dying. When you remind him of the hospice program for the terminally ill, 
he hangs up. 

Your accountant enters. “Pat, what can you be thinking about?” He rages. 
“This is not the Peace Corps we are running here, this is a business. The point 
is to make money. The point is to keep health care costs down. Remember, this 
isa marketplace. I can’t believe you are even thinking about this prenatal thing. 
Don't you know that will only attract the wrong kind of patient? The poor kind, 
with high health care needs all down the line? We want people who have cars, 
and child care and friends with good social skills who don’t abuse their children 
in the first place.” 

He turns to the door. “And one mare thie he -"* 
cannot practice m~ 
remember the c 


you signed up all those Silicon Valley types. 


Meanwhile the hospital director who has just laid-off 35% of the nurses 
(under your budget directive) has just received a grievance from the California 


Nurses Association. 


And, as if this were not enough, Dr. Loven has just called to say he is 
outraged: his hands are tied by the restrictions on drug therapy and his patients 


Responses 


IS THE POINT MAKING MONEY? 
By Michael M. Mendiola 


This case presents multiple ethical issues. 
However one deep issue lies at the heart of the case 
and should be addressed head-on: should the 
practice of medicine, and health care generally, be 
construed essentially as a profit-making enterprise? 
Is the point of medicine “to make money?” 

Clearly, “making money” per se is not morally 
objectionable. But the point I argue is that there are 
specific features of medicine, as a social enterprise, 
which render medicine as a profit-making enterprise 
ethically suspect. I raise three basic considerations. 

First, medicine addresses one area of funda- 
mental human need: the human need for care in the 
face of disease, injury, and suffering. But this need 
has some unique features in contrast to other basic 
human needs (such as the need for food and 
housing). First, the need for medical care is often 
episodic and unpredictable. While I can predict the 
need to eat tomorrow and, as best I can, make 
provisions for it, I cannot predict a heart attack in 
a similar way. Such medical emergencies, as well as 
other diseases and injuries, often seem to “happen 
tous,” to “befall” us; we cannot always prepare for 
them. It is this feature of medical need—the sense 
in which it erupts, often unexpectedly and tragi- 
cally, into people’s lives—that lays a strong moral 
claim upon us. Indeed, it is one of the root 
foundations of medicine as a moral enterprise. 

But medicine not only addresses this basic 

continued on p. 5 
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A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE 
By Suzanne Holland 


It is my intent to offer a feminist 
response to this hypothetical case study of lif 
managed competition. To do this, I will dra 
an article I wrote with my colleague, Karen P 
(Ethics & Policy, 1992; Second Opinion, 1! 
which a feminist ethic of justice is applied to 
plans for health care reform. In this work, w 
that the moral adequacy of any plan for hea 
reform can be assessed by considering thre 
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honor the dignity of our essential human 1 
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These are not easy questions, and th 
particularly difficult when asked of health 
reform which preserves market-driven competi 
As Preventicare’s accountant makes all too clear to 
the executive director (and to us), “...this is a 
business. The point is to make money. The point is 
to keep health care costs down....we can’t do good 
for anyone if we can’t be competitive.” Of all the 
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PROFIT? continued from page 4 
human need, it also defines and determines it. For 


example, while I can make efforts to attain a pair 
of shoes that reasonably suit my needs, I cannot 
determine the need for an emergency caesarean 
section in quite the same way. I do not even know 
I need an emergency caesarean, unless so recom- 
mended by a physician. It is medicine itself which 
determines this need and how it will be met. In 
addition, as the case of in vitro fertilization illus- 
trates, medicine itself creates need. There is no 
“need” for IVF, unless fertility itself is defined as a 


disease and IVF proposed by medicine as its most 
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Michael M. Mendiola is an Assistant Professor, in 
Residence, at the GTU, and Co-Director of the 
Collaborative Program in Bioethics. 


FEMINIST continued from page 4 


persons involved in this case, only the accountant 
seems entirely blind to the principles I just spelled 
out. Since the accountant represents market values 
in the case, it may be inferred that market values are 
essentially at odds with these feminist principles of 
justice: he chastises the executive director for 
considering the needs of poor women for prenatal 
care/wellness; he reminds the director that an in- 
vitro program will attract the kind of enrollees 
Preventicare wants (not poor women); he indicates 
a willingness to sacrifice treatments which might 
honor human dignity (the refusal to pay for new 
drug therapy for Dr. Loven’s patient, not example); 
ot interested in any notion of redress for 
ustice in health care allocation. 
y, the accountant indicates that he knows 
serned about only one historical/contex- 
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zainst each other. In the end, in order to 
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managed care plan. A feminist ethic would affirm a 
plan that makes the connections between illness, 
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Although there are other methods for distributing 
valuable resources, the use of markets has proved 
so efficient that they are gradually becoming unt- 
versal. Even the People’s Republic of China — 
which remains committed to communism ideologi- 
cally — has gradually shifted to markets as its 
method of allocation. 

Given this prefatory understanding of “effi- 
ciency”, we can now turn to the health care delivery 
system. From the perspective of the common good, 
I would argue that an efficient health care delivery 
system should provide adequate care for all mem- 
bers of society expeditiously. There are several 
problems which must be overcome if a market 
method of distribution is to achieve this goal. 

The first problem arises because health care is 
not the same as most other goods and services. 
First, in this society, health care services are viewed 
as basic necessities on a par with food, clothing, 
and shelter. Secondly, need for health care is not 
determined by who is willing to pay the highest 
price. Rather, need is determined medically. For 
instance, a patient with a broken leg has a greater 
need for medical care than a patient with a com- 
mon cold, regardless of their respective willingness 
to pay. Thus, using completely free markets to 
distribute health care would frequently yield some 
results that appear counter-intuitive and inefficient. 

A second problem arises because of the 
inability of markets to differentiate between differ- 
ent types of health care. Preventive health care, 
such as immunization against polio, must be bal- 
anced over against curative health care. The market's 
only way of differentiating need is based upon who 

has the greatest financial resources or the best 
medical plan. Yet, from society's long-range per- 
spective, the most efficient distribution of scarce 
medical resources may well be to provide 60 
children with polio immunizations rather than 
using heroic measures to extend the life of a 
terminally ill patient enduring great suffering. 

A third type of problem emerges because 
there are incongruities in interests between indi- 
vidual players in the health care delivery system 
and the system itself. One obvious case is for-profit 
insurance companies. For such companies, profit is 
determined by subtracting the costs of paying 
medical claims from their revenues. As with any 
other company, profits may be increased by reduc- 
ing costs. Consequently, an insurance company 
has a vested interest in screening out policy- 
holders who have significant medical risks because 
that will ultimately reduce costs. While such a 
practice is efficient from the insurance company’s 
perspective, it may be inefficient from society’s 
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Case Study 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST: HEALTH CARE MEETS COMPETITION 


By Laurie Zoloth Dorfman 


You are the executive director of Preventicare, a new HMO for a new era 
in health care. You are trying your best to think of ways to be both smart and 
competitive. After all, isn’t it exactly this competitive spirit that could keep health 
care costs down? You are proud of the stand you have taken on high priced drugs 
and high-tech medicine. But new issues have piled up on your desk. 

For example, one of your physicians has recommended a robust prenatal 
care program. It would include nutrition and exercise classes, a vitamin 
program, parenting classes and home health aid visits. Free child care and 
transportation would be provided. The cost would be five million dollars , but 
if you could keep prematurity and child abuse to a minimum, the program 


are dying. When you remind him of the hospice program for the terminally ill, 
he hangs up. 

Your accountant enters. “Pat, what can you be thinking about?” He rages. 
“This is not the Peace Corps we are running here, this is a business. The point 
is to make money. The point is to keep health care costs down. Remember, this 
isa marketplace. I can’t believe you are even thinking about this prenatal thing. 
Don’t you know that will only attract the wrong kind of patient? The poor kind, 
with high health care needs all down the line? We want people who have cars, 
and child care and friends with good social skills who don’t abuse their children 
in the first place.” 


could save that if just a few cases were avoided. 


But that same five million could also buy an in vitro fertilization program. 
There had been an increasing demand for this, you know. That is precisely how 


you signed up all those Silicon Valley types. 


Meanwhile the hospital director who has just laid-off 35% of the nurses 
(under your budget directive) has just received a grievance from the California 


Nurses Association. 


And, as if this were not enough, Dr. Loven has just called to say he is 
outraged: his hands are tied by the restrictions on drug therapy and his patients 


Responses 


IS THE POINT MAKING MONEY? 
By Michael M. Mendiola 


This case presents multiple ethical issues. 
However one deep issue lies at the heart of the case 
and should be addressed head-on: should the 
practice of medicine, and health care generally, be 
construed essentially as a profit-making enterprise? 
Is the point of medicine “to make money?” 

Clearly, “making money” per se is not morally 
objectionable. But the point I argue is that there are 
specific features of medicine, as a social enterprise, 
which render medicine as a profit-making enterprise 
ethically suspect. I raise three basic considerations. 

First, medicine addresses one area of funda- 
mental human need: the human need for care in the 
face of disease, injury, and suffering. But this need 
has some unique features in contrast to other basic 
human needs (such as the need for food and 
housing). First, the need for medical care is often 
episodic and unpredictable. While I can predict the 
need to eat tomorrow and, as best I can, make 
provisions for it, I cannot predict a heart attack in 
a similar way. Such medical emergencies, as well as 
other diseases and injuries, often seem to “happen 
tous,” to “befall” us; we cannot always prepare for 
them. It is this feature of medical need—the sense 
in which it erupts, often unexpectedly and tragi- 

cally, into people’s lives—that lays a strong moral 
claim upon us. Indeed, it is one of the root 
foundations of medicine as a moral enterprise. 
But medicine not only addresses this basic 
continued on p. 5 
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A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE 
By Suzanne Holland 


It is my intent to offer a femin 
response to this hypothetical case study of 
managed competition. To do this, I will d 
an article I wrote with my colleague, Karer 
(Ethics & Policy, 1992, Second Opinion, 
which a feminist ethic of justice is applied 
plans for health care reform. In this work, 
that the moral adequacy of any plan for h 
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structures of oppression (what is the socio- 
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embedded?, and what is the context in v 
new system will situate us?) and; third, a 

justice as right relationship (how does ; 
honor the dignity of our essential humar 
ness?, and how does it redress current inj 

These are not easy questions, and 
particularly difficult when asked of he: 
reform which preserves market-driven cor 
As Preventicare’s accountant makes all toc 
the executive director (and to us), “...tnis 1s a 
business. The point is to make money. The point is 
to keep health care costs down....we can’t do good 
for anyone if we can't be competitive.” Of all the 
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trucking company which needs gasoline inorderto | 


conduct its business will probably pay more for 

gasoline than someone considering a Sunday drive 

because the trucking company’s need is far greater. 
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PROFIT? continued from page 4 

human need; it also defines and determines it. For 
example, while I can make efforts to attain a pair 
of shoes that reasonably suit my needs, I cannot 
determine the need for an emergency caesarean 
section in quite the same way. I do not even know 
I need an emergency caesarean, unless so recom- 
mended by a physician. It is medicine itself which 
determines this need and how it will be met. In 
addition, as the case of in vitro fertilization illus- 
trates, medicine itself creates need. There is no 
“need” for IVF, unless fertility itself is defined as a 
disease and IVF proposed by medicine as its most 
appropriate therapy. Given medicine’s power, its 
ability to determine and create medical need, is it 
ethically wise to place a profit motive so close to the 
heart of the matter? 

Second, medicine is a social enterprise. Soci- 
ety allows and supports this enterprise through 

- significant financial investments (as well as other 
social supports such as social status). For example, 
it is estimated that the Clinton health care reform 
plan will entail approximately $350 billion in new 
federal health care spending from 1994 to 2000. In 
light of sucha substantial outlay of social resources, 
it hardly seems reasonable to consider the practice 
of medicine as a private “commodity,” for sale in a 
so-called “free market.” I challenge the claim that 
such a highly subsidized social enterprise may be 
legitimately understood primarily as a private en- 
terprise for the enrichment of the beneficiaries of 
this social subsidy. 

Last of all, we do need to acknowledge that 
we live in a world of limited resources. Efficacious 
cost containment does appear most warranted, as 
well as some limitation on our aspirations for health 
and freedom from suffering, and what we can 
reasonably expect from medicine. In addition, 
individual health care professionals, as well as 
health care institutions, validly do need to make 
sufficient money to ensure financial viability. But 
note: “cost-containment” is not synonymous with 
profit-inspired “competition.” To the degree that 
“competition” implies “my interest pitted against 
yours,” it might actually work against cost contain- 
ment, as each individual seeks to ensure that his/ 
her own needs are met. (A term such as “coopera- 
tion” might actually serve the goal of cost-contain- 
ment much better.) In a similar way, we need to 
note that “financial viability” is not, without quali- 

~ fication, the same as “making a profit.” 

At root, the very nature of medicine as a moral 

~ enterprise is at stake in these matters. 

Michael M. Mendiola is an Assistant Professor, in 
Residence, at the GIU, and Co-Director of the 
Collaborative Program in Bioethics. 


FEMINIST continued from page 4 

persons involved in this case, only the accountant 
seems entirely blind to the principles I just spelled 
out. Since the accountant represents market values 
in the case, it may be inferred that market values are 
essentially at odds with these feminist principles of 
justice: he chastises the executive director for 
considering the needs of poor women for prenatal 
care/wellness; he reminds the director that an in- 
vitro program will attract the kind of enrollees 
Preventicare wants (not poor women); he indicates 
a willingness to sacrifice treatments which might 
honor human dignity (the refusal to pay for new 
drug therapy for Dr. Loven’s patient, not example); 
and he is not interested in any notion of redress for 
current injustice in health care allocation. 

Finally, the accountant indicates that he knows 
and is concerned about only one historical/contex- 
tual reality — that of marketplace competition. He 
justifies all corporate health care expenditures and 
policies with a precarious mixture of utilitarian 
reasoning, and a primary value of competition. In 
other words, the accountant seems to think that 
what health care systems should aim for is the 
greatest good for the greatest number of people (a 
utilitarian ethic), and that only marketplace compe- 
tition will achieve that end. 

But this is a fallacious argument. In the case 
presented, the reliance on competition actually 
results in pitting the needs of three groups of 
women against each other. In the end, in order to 
control costs and maximize profits (and remember 
that according to the accountant’s theory this will 
bring about the greatest good for the greatest 
number), nursing staff is reduced 35% and patient 
care suffers; poor women and their children (future 
generations) are likely not to get the kind of 
prenatal care which has been shown to have far- 
reaching personal and structural benefits; and 
presumably, relatively small numbers of upper- 
middle class women will be covered for in-vitro 
fertilization, a technology known to be grossly 
expensive and minimally effective. Thus, while 
such a strategy for health care allocation will 
maximize profits, it cannot be shown to achieve the 
greatest good for the greatest number—umiless the 
greatest number is qualified to mean the greatest 
number of upper-middle class persons. 

Alternately, a feminist ethic would eschew the 
false dichotomy advanced by market proponents. 
It challenges both the notion that competition 
ought to be the primary value, and the presumption 
that where it is a value, attention to the needs of the 
poor will neuter the market effectiveness of a 
managed care plan. A feminist ethic would affirm a 
plan that makes the connections between illness, 
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EFFICIENT continued from page 4 
Although there are other methods for distributing 


valuable resources, the use of markets has proved 
so efficient that they are gradually becoming uni- 
versal. Even the People’s Republic of China — 
which remains committed to communism ideologi- 
cally — has gradually shifted to markets as its 
method of allocation. 

Given this prefatory understanding of “effi- 
ciency”, we can now turn to the health care delivery 
system. From the perspective of the common good, 
I would argue that an efficient health care delivery 
system should provide adequate care for all mem- 
bers of society expeditiously. There are several 
problems which must be overcome if a market 
method of distribution is to achieve this goal. 

The first problem arises because health care is 
not the same as most other goods and services. 
First, in this society, health care services are viewed 
as basic necessities on a par with food, clothing, 
and shelter. Secondly, need for health care is not 
determined by who is willing to pay the highest 
price, Rather, need is determined medically. For 
instance, a patient with a broken leg has a greater 
need for medical care than a patient with a com- 
mon cold, regardless of their respective willingness 


to pay. Thus, using completely free markets to 


distribute health care would frequently yield some 
results that appear counter-intuitive and inefficient. 

A second problem arises because of the 
inability of markets to differentiate between differ- 
ent types of health care. Preventive health care, 
such as immunization against polio, must be bal- 
anced over against curative health care. The market's 
only way of differentiating need is based upon who 
has the greatest financial resources or the best 
medical plan. Yet, from society's long-range per- 
spective, the most efficient distribution of scarce 
medical resources may well be to provide 60 
children with polio immunizations rather than 
using heroic measures to extend the life of a 
terminally ill patient enduring great suffering. 

A third type of problem emerges because 
there are incongruities in interests between indi- 
vidual players in the health care delivery system 
and the system itself. One obvious case is for-profit 
insurance companies. For such companies, profit is 
determined by subtracting the costs of paying 
medical claims from their revenues. As with any 
other company, profits may be increased by reduc- 
ing costs. Consequently, an insurance company 
has a vested interest in screening out policy- 
holders who have significant medical risks because 
that will ultimately reduce costs. While such a 
practice is efficient from the insurance company’s 
perspective, it may be inefficient from society’s 
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BOOK NOTES... 


RACE MATTERS | 


by Cornel West 
Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1993. 


“The only way people in fact overcome nihilism—a disease of 
the soul like alcoholism and drug addiction—is by means of love 
and care. There is no other way.” Thus spoke Cornel West two years 
ago at the Center's First Annual Conference on the Good Society . 
In Race Matters West continues prophetically to urge practices of 
love and care in a “politics of conversion” while denouncing 
institutions and practices that fuel nihilism and despair. 

The “public square” and the quality of our common life form 
the center of this collection of essays that recently appeared on the 
New York Times best-seller list. By speaking beyond the academy 
to a general audience, West reveals his pragmatic determination to 
keep the conversation about race alive in such a way that those 
living in “collective clinical depression in significant pockets of 
black America” might be liberated. West laments the breakdown of 
the family, the erosion of self-esteem within the black community 
and market institutions that contribute to a culture of death. 

There is something in this book that almost everyone will find 
unsettling and deeply challenging. West attacks both liberals and 
conservatives for their “blind spots,” arguing that structural change 
and behavior are inseparable. He explains that the liberal-conser- 
vative opposition prevents genuine dialogue about what needs to 
be done. 

West attacks what he calls “racial reasoning” within the black 
community; he argues that “racial reasoning” depends on a closed- 
ranks mentality and black cultural conservatism. According to West, 
Afrocentrism is a misguided attempt. What is needed is thinking that 
goes beyond race to build broad coalitions in order to address the 
root problems of our consumer society. 

He assails the academy for its pretensions of objectivity that 
dismiss political and worldly approaches as less scholarly. West points 
to the need for the development of a stronger black intellectual life and 
an academy where black intellectuals find support. Xenophobic, 
homophobic, and sexist attitudes are denounced throughout all of the 
essays. West is to be commended for his clear stand against sexism, 
including sexism within the Black liberation movement. This is in 
refreshing contrast to past writings where he appeared at times to have 
a “blind spot” himself on the issue. 

West’s “politics of conversion” is based on a love ethic where 
persons first claim their unconditional worth as human beings. He 
argues that change begins with the conversion of individual hearts 
and that institutions and practices must be restructured in order to 
educate persons to flourish as human beings. We are all part of what 
he calls a seamless garment. But how will this happen? While Cornel 
West is remarkable in his ability to inspire and point out the 
problems, his solutions of broad based coalitions and a participatory 
democracy are sketchy at best. Yet, perhaps as the pragmatist that 
he is, he knows that too many concrete suggestions would prove 
divisive and a distraction from his goal of pointing out that race 
matters for all of us. He is persuasive and compelling. This is an 
important book for all of us. 
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TRADITION continued from page 1 

Both spoke of the common good using stories from their lives. One, an 
African American, told of being labeled “mentally handicapped” early on in his 
schooling. With no encouragement and no opportunities held out to him, he 
received the clear message that society expected no significant contribution 
from him. After returning from Vietnam, he worked his way through GED 
exams, community colleges and all the way through graduate school at the 
university, Now he heads up an exciting mentoring program where he makes 
a significant contribution to this society by helping young people appreciate 
the contribution they can make. : 

The other challenge came from a Japanese American who spoke of the 
struggles his family endured as immigrants to these shores. From the story of 
their arrival at the turn of the century, service in W.W.I, successful farming 
ventures, the disgrace and devastation of W.W.II internment, he identified the 
consistent feature that marked their survival: he spoke of the willingness to 
sacrifice. At crucial moments family members had to place their interests in the 
larger context of the family’s need. 

These testimonies, both prefaced by apologies about an unfamiliarity 
with this tradition, get at the heart of what we call the common good. They 
speak of giving and giving up. This notion of the common good is not about — 
the equal opportunity of all to acquire as many goods as we want. As we can — 
see from these stories, it’s about contribution and sacrifice, both giving and _ 
giving up. The common good is that toward which we strive, recognizing that 
its realization is postponed as long as we deny the contribution to it from those 
presently excluded from our educational, economic and political structures. 
The common good is that vision of a shared life of justice which gives meaning _ 
to the sacrifices we must endure. Without such a common vision the invitation _ 
to those sacrifices is only a twisted and deceptive scheme to deny our worth — 
and exclude our contribution. . 

In this issue of Ethics & Policy we've chosen to focus on this tradition of 
the common good. We want to contribute to this discussion in ways that we 
consider distinctive to our mission here at the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy. That mission requires us to bring the resources of the academy to 
contemporary issues of social policy. We recognize the need to frame a _ 
discussion of the common good within the demands of those practical issues 
that confront our economic and political structures. 

Our hope is to enliven discussion of this ancient tradition. For us 
academics, the common good must be more than a vague philosophical 
corrective to the excesses of individualism. For us activists, the common good 
must be more than yet another contrivance used to deny the legitimate claims 
of the excluded and marginalized. 

To this end we offer an interview with Robert N. Bellah who is concluding — 
a three-year project administered here at the Center to encourage further 
discussion of the challenges of the book, The Good Society. Our Ethics 


_ Roundtable considers issues of the common good within a case study on 


American health care reform. And Ed Church, a veteran of community work 
in Oakland is presently working with the Center to initiate a new program 
called Oakland Leadership for the Common Good, relates this tradition to the 
timely issue of base closures and conversion. 

A final note. During this past month, the Graduate Theological Union, 
the institutional home of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, celebrated its 
30th birthday. The Center has shared in two of GTU’s three decades and has 
enjoyed a relationship of mutual support and benefit. On behalf of our staff and 
our members, we wish the best to GTU and hope to share in its exciting and — 
important work for at least another thirty years, 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 
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+ interdependence that builds on the uniqueness 
of each to work for the good that touches all, and; 

¢ the realization that all these principles are so 
fully related that we cannot practice one without 
the other. ; 

Most people tend to agree with these prin- 

ciples in the abstract, and the written work on the 
common good has supplied historical, philosophi- 
cal and theological contexts to broaden and enrich 
them. The trick is to move from abstract thought to, 
for example, the issue of job layoffs. Here is how 
the concepts might be applied in the base conver- 
sion process. 
Local Participation. Local participation is both a 
characteristic of the common good and a means of 
achieving it. Discussion may not be sufficient if it 
does not systematically take into account all the 
principles of the common good. 

In the case of military conversion, if the terms 
of the local discussion do not clarify the values that 
guide the process, the community discussion can 
remain truncated, short-term and divided among 
self-serving interests. 
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Justice. Another principle of the common good is 
that there should be justice and equity for each and 
for all. Americans are accustomed to talking in 
terms of justice and equality under the law, and 
equality of opportunity. Writers about the common 
good are more likely to stress distributive (rather 
than procedural) justice, that an outcome of a 
dispute or accusation be just rather than simply 
having the opportunity to be just. Similarly, pre- 
sumed equality of opportunity is seen only as the 
first part of a process to achieve equity of outcome. 

When looking at the conversion process from 
the standpoint of equity, the social and economic 
contexts of the locality in which the conversion is 
taking place must be considered. In the cases near 
San Francisco, two questions to ask are: Who will 
benefit from land use and job creation decisions? 
And, in the midst of a recession and in an area of 
high structurally-based unemployment, should jobs 
be created to serve the needs of recently-displaced 
base workers, or others who have been displaced 
for some time? 


Sustainability. The need for a sustainable economy 


and environment is another principle of the common. 


good. A sustainable society is one that satisfies its 
economic needs and uses its environment in ways that 
do not jeopardize the prospects of future generations. 
The imminent loss of civilian jobs and loss of a military 
payroll that supports many other jobs, compounded 
by the effects in California of the continuing recession, 
makes it difficult at best to bring long-term sustainabil- 
ity into the planning discussions. 

The conversion process is precisely the time 
when the concept of sustainability is most needed. 
It was non-sustainable decisions that created the 
enormous environmental problems at the bases; it 
was reliance on what some might call the ultimate 
non-sustainable industry — war preparation and 
production — that put the region at risk. 


Interdependence. Interdependence is another of 
the principles. Most American institutions are based 
on the historical notion of an “abstract individual” 
with rights that permit him to act alone in society 
and in the marketplace. The common good think- 
ing rejects the fictional construct of the solo indi- 
vidual (which has never existed), in favor of the 
person ina social context. This is the philosophical 
basis for interdependence. 

All economic, political and moral activities 
are, demonstrably, social. They all depend on 
interaction, and therefore on interdependence, 
with others. We always dotake others into account 
when we act; the only question is whether we act 
in a way that wisely acknowledges our interdepen- 
dence with them, or unwisely exploits the relation- 
ship for our individual, short-term benefit. 

One application of the principle of interde- 
pendence in conversion planning has to do with 
interpreting the rights and needs of populations 
impacted by the base closings. If individual mu- 
nicipalities have a greater legal claim over facilities 
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within their boundaries, what is the effect of 
exercising those claims to the detriment of a more 
comprehensive, sustainable and just regional plan- 
ning strategy? And, doesn’t it make sense to use the 
new availability of tax-supported public lands to 
break the hold of unemployment in the area? The 
fates of contiguous municipalities and of our local 
economies are interdependent, and the planning 
process needs to reflect this. 


Interconnection. The final core principle of the 
common good is the insistence on the interconnec- 
tion of all the other principles. 

For example, justice cannot be limited to a set 
of procedures. It must be participatory; but also 
square with the demands of economic and cultural 
sustainability, and with human dependence on one 
another. The conversion planning process must 
take all the principles of the common good into 
account to achieve the comprehensiveness of vi- 
sion and implementation that is required. 

In my view, the growing body of written work 
associated with the common good represents the 
best in American aspirations to arrive at fair and 
durable solutions to our problems, for both current 
and future generations. Much more needs to be 
done, however, by all of us. 


Ed Church consults and writes on the common 
good, and is currently developing a common good 
leadership project in conjunction with the Center. 
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FEMINIST 


poverty, the long-term drain on society, and the 
primacy of the health needs of women. Such a plan 
would contain the seeds of justice as right relationship. 


Suzanne Holland is the Weber Fellow at the Center 
and a doctoral student at the GTU. 


EFFICIENT 
perspective, since it means that, without regula- 
tion, only the healthy will get health insurance. 
In conclusion, it should be noted that none of 
these problems are insurmountable for a market- 
based health care delivery system. Clearly, this is the 
approach taken by the Clinton Administration with 
its proposal for “managed competition.” Still, the 
problems outlined above are formidable, and it is 
hard not to be somewhat skeptical about any mar- 
ket-based plan. Whatever the plan, it must meet the 
common good requirement of providing adequate 
care for all members of society expeditiously, 


Richard Randolph is a doctoral student at the GTU. 
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RECONSIDERING THE MORAL BASIS OF IMMIGRATION 


By William O'Neill, SJ 


Theirs is a familiar litany, the dull algebra of suffering: the 
world’s 18 million refugees, the 25 million internally displaced 
persons, the countless numbers who flee poverty and persecution. 
Their tragedy leaves little mark upon our world; indeed their lives, 
in the poet Auden’s words, seem not to be “important failures.” One 
need think only of US policies regarding the stranger — the refugee 
or immigrant — in our midst. 

Despite its earlier pledges, the Administration 
persists in its policy of forcibly repatriating Haitian 
“boat people” seeking haven in the US. Haitian “eco- 
nomic refugees” interdicted on the high seas are 
denied the possibility of seeking asylum, a policy 
denounced by the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees (UNHCR) as contravening the non- 
refoulement (non-return) provisions of the 1951 UN 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees and its 
1967 Protocol. 

Ina similar vein, immigrants continue to raise the 
ire of our politicians. In California, Governor Wilson 
would deny not only prenatal care for pregnant illegal 
immigrants but the Constitutional guarantee of citizen- 
ship to their children. Similar initiatives would refuse 
emergency health care and education to undocu- 
mented immigrants. Popular rhetoric depicts immi- 
grants, legal and illegal, as an unconscionable burden 
borne by a state still mired in recession — sentiments echoed by 
a Pentagon spokesman, Navy Commander Greg Hartung, who said 
about the repatriated Haitians, “there is no room at the inn.” 

One may, of course, dispute the arguments marshalled in 
favor of such restrictive policies. Article 33(1) of the Convention 
Relating to the Status of Refugees states that no contracting states 
“shall expel or return a refugee in any manner whatsoever to the 
frontiers or territories where his life or freedom would be threat- 
ened on account of race, religion, nationality, membership of a 
particular social group, or political opinion.” 

Our government's insistence that forcibly repatriating Hai- 
tians interdicted in international waters is not tantamount to 
refoulement since Article 33(1) pertains only to refugees “within 
the territory of a contracting State” seems disingenuous at best. As 
UNHCR argued in an amicus curiae brief, “Article 33 proscribes the 
return of refugees ‘in any manner whatsoever’... Article 33 identi- 
fies the place to which no refugee may be sent; no exception is 
provided that conditions the obligation on the place from which a 
refugee is returned.” 


GTU LIBRA) 

Similar questions arise with respect to immigrant policy. 
According to the 1990 Census, there are 19.7 million immigrants 
living in the US, the vast majority of whom, 11 million, entered the 
country before 1980. Under the 1986 immigration law, 2.6 million 
were granted amnesty, while the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service estimates that in 1992 there were 3.2 million undocumented 
immigrants in the US. A recent study by Rebecca Clark and Jeffrey 
Passel, demographers of the Urban Institute, concluded that the 
prospect of employment rather than the lure of social services is 
“the true incentive attracting immigrants.” Indeed, undocumented 
immigrants are already barred from most public assistance pro- 
grams, while legal immigrants are denied most forms of such 
assistance for three to five years after their arrival. 

Little credible evidence supports fears of job displacement, 
yet contributions of immigrants through taxes or employment 
receive scant attention. Clark and Passel’s study revealed that adult 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


PRESUMED IMMIGRANT 
By Barry Stenger 


Those who have followed the development of this newsletter 
over the past year may have noticed our efforts to give a general 
focus to each issue. We've considered the conversion to peace, the 
notion of a “good city,” and the relevance of “the common good.” 
In this present edition we look at the 
issue of immigration. 

They say that what we see de- 
pends on where we stand, and to us 
here in California the present discus- 
sion of immigration seems distorted 
by the politics of fear and the self- 
serving dynamics of re-election pos- 
turing. We would like to raise the 
level of that conversation by uncov- 
ering some of the significant moral 
issues hidden beneath the question- 
able rhetoric. 

An issue such as this challenges the narrow purview within 
which most social policy matters are discussed. Cost benefit 
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Case Study 


IMMIGRATION: WHO BELONGS? 
By TERESA CHAVEZ SAUCEDA 


You are Elena Valenzuela, an elementary school principal and yourself 
a product of public education. Your immigrant parents are proud of your 
success and your decision to stay in the community where you could help 
others with similar backgrounds. 

Like all school administrators, you have become increasingly frustrated 
by shrinking budgets and increasing needs. And, as the number of immigrants 
in your school increases, anti-immigrant sentiment in the state is reaching a 
fevered pitch. 

Recently the state passed a law making it illegal for public schools to 
spend state funds to educate children who do not have legal residency. The 
local school board, anxious to save money on its own contribution, has wildly 
exaggerated the number of illegal students, inflating the expected savings. The 
board has asked for a count, but your estimate is fairly small, too few to reduce 
the number of classes or teachers. This. is not the news they want to hear. 
Furthermore, another principal has called you to urge you not to comply. “We 
are educators, not immigration police.” 

Although implementation has been stalled by lawsuits from various 
advocacy groups, the tension on campus has grown. You have had to discipline 
so many children for taunting those they perceived to be “foreign” that you 
have considered a special school-wide parents meeting to discuss the issue, but 


you are afraid that would only stir up more hostility. 

In the meantime, students born in the US to undocumented parents are 
feeling this wave of immigrant hostility. Several teachers have reported children 
who talk of nightmares and show other signs of anxiety about their parents 
being deported. Some families are talking about “returning” to a country their 
children have never seen. 

This morning, a cafeteria worker reported to you that she suspects one 
of her co-workers is an undocumented alien. She insisted that he be questioned 
and fired if he is illegal. One of her neighbors was laid-off nine months ago, 
and she thinks that American jobs should go to Americans. 

For some time you had known that Mr. Garza was undocumented. You 
ran into him a short while ago at the night school and he told you that when 
his oldest child turned eighteen in two months she could petition for legal 
residency for her parents. Although the parents would still have to wait five 
years before filing for citizenship, they were eager to become citizens. This was 
home now, and he had paid taxes in this country for two decades. Though they 
came here long before the cutoff date for the Amnesty Program in 1988, a brief 
trip back to their home country to visit aging parents had disqualified them. 


Teresa Chdvez Sauceda is a doctoral candidate at the GTU. Her dissertation is 


Responses 
CAN WE EXCLUDE? 
By Karen Lebacqz 


My heart is with Mr. Garza. No, he should not be 
turned in, My heart is also with all those children who 
are being taunted as “foreign” or “alien.” Such behav- 
ior is cruel and should be stopped. This much is clear. 

To sympathize with the plight of undocu- 
mented workers and their children is not to say that 
there should be an “open door” policy on immigra- 
tion, however. Treatment of those in our midst, and 
decisions about whether to allow others into our 
midst are not the same. One can perfectly well 
argue that all those in our midst should be accorded 
full rights of citizenship and still argue that restric- 
tions on immigration are acceptable. 

Let me make clear that I do not personally 
support restrictive immigration policies. Yet there 
is much to be said for recognizing that some 
restrictions on immigration are not only viable, but 
morally defensible. I might prefer to live in Canada 
where health care is distributed on a more equi- 
table basis than it is in the United States, but I would 
nonetheless argue that Canadians have the right to 
exclude me from their territory. As much as the 
early white settlers in America not only preferred 
but often needed — for reasons of political and 
religious persecution, not to mention economic 
destitution — to encroach into territories held by 
Native American populations, I have always thought 
that much of that encroachment was wrong. 

Ironically, the very arguments that are used 
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OPEN THE BORDERS 
By Serena Wellen 


Question: What if the United States had “open 
borders”? 

Given the frenzied political opportunism and 
moronic simplicity which characterizes the current 
debate about immigration, it is virtually impossible 
to discuss such a question. In a climate where 
Americans live in fear of the yellow, brown and 
black “them” who will swarm across our fertile land 
like starved locusts and devour the entitlements 
which US citizens expect, talk about open borders 
is like suggesting an overthrow of the government. 
But, I don’t think it’s sucha crazy idea. In fact, it may 
be the most practical long-range solution available. 

Immigration law arises out of the concept of 
sovereignty. A sovereign has the right to control 
everything which occurs within its borders and to 
defend those borders without interference from 
other states. In theory, if all states respect one 
another's sovereign rights, peace will reign, and 
everyone will be safe and happy. In practice, of 
course, it is not a perfect system. Apart from the 
obvious case of invasion, many of the problems 
facing the world today refuse to be confined within 
the borders of the originating state: civil war and its 
consequences, natural disaster, famine, pollution, 
nuclear proliferation, destruction of the ozone 
layer, loss of biodiversity, governmental abuse of 
human rights, and the cross-border movement of 
people resulting from these and other factors (such 
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entitled “Envisioning Racial Justice from an Hispanic Perspective.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS UNACKNOWLEDGED 
By Ellen Agard 


This case raises specific ethical questions. 
Should Ms. Valenzuela conform to state regulations 
by reporting the residency status of the pupils in her 
school? Should she report Mr. Garza as an undocu- 
mented worker? These specific questions about the 
right action to take in a given situation stand for 
broader questions about what it means to be a 
citizen or a member of a social group, and about 
our understanding of responsibility, rights and 
justice. 

I suggest that our analysis of this case is 
incomplete without careful attention to its political 
and economic context. As an illustration of how 
such an examination might affect our ethical reflec- 
tion about this case, I would like to consider briefly 
the impact of illegal immigration on social services 
and on labor. 

First, in this case the state has decided that 
state resources must not be used to educate the 
children of illegal immigrants. Underlying this 
decision is an assumption that illegal residents 
consume social resources without contributing to 
them. In fact, like legal immigrants and citizens, 
illegal immigrants work, pay taxes, contribute to 
charity, and sustain the economy by making con- 
sumer purchases, producing goods and services, 
running businesses and even providing jobs for 
others. The easy assumption that illegal immigrants 
consume social resources without contributing to 
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EXCLUDE? continued from page 2 

today to justify open immigration policies and entry 
of peoples into the United States are the same 
arguments that Hobbes used, for example, to justify 
the encroachment of white settlers into new lands. 
To wit: Hobbes argued that if they cannot earn a 
living in their own countries, they have a right to 
move into other countries less inhabited, so long as 
they do not exterminate those they find there. If 
open immigration is due to people facing eco- 
nomic hardship or political persecution today, then 
was there anything wrong with the encroachment 
of white settlers into Native lands? Is there anything 
wrong today with white US citizens choosing to live 
elsewhere where they might find living conditions 
such as health care more amenable to their needs 
or desires? 

Can moral grounding be given for the right of 
a people or a state to claim a territory as its own and 
to exclude others from it? I think so. I am helped by 
Michael Walzer's analysis of “membership” in Spheres 
of Justice as the first good to be distributed in a 
scheme of justice. Walzer distinguishes carefully two 
issues: the right to exclude others from entering 
territory, and the question of how they are to be 
treated once they have entered. Having made clear at 
the outset how I think those in our midst should be 
treated, I deal here only with the question of the right 
to exclude others from entering. 

The right to exclude others from entering a 
territory is based on the right of a people to self- 
determination. (Surely it was precisely this right that 
was demolished when white settlers took over native 
lands.) Land is a crucial factor in a people’s identity 
and self-determination. Thus, there is a “prima facie” 
right to exclude others from one’s territory. 

Yet there are limits on this right. Walzer 
proposes that a principle of “mutual aid” requires 
that I help another person when help is urgently 
needed and the costs of helping are relatively low. 
Applied to communities, this principle mandates 
that communities must help those who are destitute 
or desperate, having no other place to go. Help can 
be given either by taking the others in or by 
exporting wealth and goods. The obligation to do 
one or the other holds so long as the burdens of 
doing so are not excessive. (Surely that would be 
the case for the United States today.) 

Nonetheless, Walzer urges that there must be 
some limit “short (and probably considerably short) 
of simple equality.” Otherwise communal goods 
become subject to “indefinite drainage,” and the 
concept of communities of identity and of self- 
determination is entirely vitiated. While “give me 
your huddled masses” is a “generous and noble” 
sentiment, suggests Walzer, the principle of mutual 
aid can only modify and not ultimately undermine 
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OPEN continued from page 2 
as US support of oppressive regimes). 

Recently, the hegemony of sovereignty has 
been challenged by an emerging concept: “univer- 
sal sovereignty.” Sovereignty is granted to a gov- 
ernment by its citizens in exchange for assurances 
that the government will provide for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. However, issues (like 
immigration) may arise beyond the borders of a 
sovereign state that render traditional notions of 
sovereignty ineffectual. In these cases, universal 
sovereignty is more adequate because it both limits 
the actions of individual states and grants power to 
extra-national governing bodies, suchas the United 
Nations and the Organization of American States, to 
act on behalf of the people affected. Immigration, 
which affects people throughout the Americas and 
the world, is a regional problem; thus the concept 
of universal sovereignty is more appropriate than 
sovereignty. 

If immigration is conceptualized under the 
rubric of universal sovereignty, the phrase “open 
borders” does not connote the anarchic, fire-all- 
customs-officers-and-open-the-floodgates scenario 
of Armageddon that its opponents suppose. A 
policy of open borders includes standards for 
immigration made in cooperation with the other 
countries in our region, standards which take into 
account a realistic statistical picture of the eco- 
nomic and social contributions of documented and 
undocumented immigrants, their real numbers, the 
actual stress they put on the economy and infra- 
structure (no politically expedient hype), the health 
and well-being of persons within the US, and the 
needs of those outside it. 

If such a reconceptualization were made, 
immigration law would, in addition to being more 
practically oriented toward a long-range solution 
be more humane. Today’s immigration law is 
ethically comparable to the early days of organ 
donorship, when “god squads” decided who would 
live and who would die based on highly subjective 
determinations of which patient was “most deserv- 
ing” of a transplant. It was eventually decided that 
this method was ethically unsound, and more 
objective standards were established. 

I make this comparison because both the 
history of immigration and current policy warrant 
it. Immigration law has and continues to be fueled 
primarily by racism and the follies of foreign policy. 
Consider, for instance, the Chinese Exclusion Act of 
the 1880s, the bar placed by the National Origins 
Act on all Japanese immigration in the 1920s, the 
“repatriation” during the 1930s of 500,000 persons 
of Mexican ancestry to Mexico (despite the fact that 
one-half were US citizens) and of another one 
million during the 1950s, the refusal of hundreds of 
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them, and put strain on welfare, education and 
health care services, does not really tell us why our 
social services are over-burdened. 

Second, in this case a school employee claims 
that illegal immigrants take jobs away from citizens. 
In fact, illegal immigrants often take jobs which no 
one else wants, jobs with long hours, low pay, 
hazardous conditions, and no job security. Even if 
this were not so, illegal immigrants are a bargain for 
this country’s economy. Labor costs include not 
only wages, but the costs of sustaining a healthy 
work force. Illegal immigrants have been born, 
raised, educated, fed, clothed, housed and pro- 
vided with medical care in other countries. They 
arrive here as adult producers, a mature labor force 
which the United States has paid nothing to de- 
velop. If we then deny this work force health and 
education services because of their illegal status, 
we continue to benefit from their labor without 
contributing to its upkeep and maintenance. Essen- 
tially, we use their labor without paying its full cost. 

California has a history of economic problems 
and of under-investment in human services. Fed- 
eral budget restructuring and state tax reform have 
reduced revenues, while a regressive sales tax 
disproportionately burdens low-income people. 
Both unemployment and marginal employment 
(part-time or temporary work without benefits) 
increase the demand for human services. These 
problems are not going to be solved by expelling 
illegal immigrants, or by denying them services. 
Blaming illegal immigrants for California’s social 
and economic problems is scape-goating. It diverts 
our attention from a search for more complex but 
more realistic explanations and solutions. 

Central to this case is the ethical question of 
whether we include or exclude illegal immigrants 
from full social participation. If social benefits are 
to be distributed by membership, we need to 
evaluate very carefully our criteria for membership, 
and the steps by which membership is established. 
The economic and political context of illegal immi- 
gration is morally relevant to this question, In 
Spheres of Justice, Michael Walzer argues that it is 
unjust for a country to admit guest workers and yet 
block their progress to full citizenship. Likewise, I 
suggest that it is unjust and therefore unethical to 
take economic advantage of illegal immigrant la- 
bor, yet refuse to maintain it or to acknowledge its 
contribution to our economy. 


Ellen Agard is a doctoral student at the Graduate 
Theological Union. 


SOCIETY AS 
EDUCATOR 


By Sarah Bachelard 


What is happening to 
everyone’s basic 
education into society, 
to our inculturation, to 
our socialization, and 
to the kinds of souls 


we will become? 
— Wayne C. Booth 


THE 

GOOD 
SOCIETY 
CONFERENCE 


The argument of The Good Society is that 
American institutions are in need of revitalisation in 
order to counter a market-driven, ostensibly value- 
neutral individualism. The issues that were ad- 
dressed by the speakers at the third and final “Good 
Society Conference: Society as Educator,”in Berke- 
ley on November 13-14,1993, evidenced the ten- 
sions raised by this argument between the “I” and 


notion of the “good” should define The Good 
Society? How can we even think of controlling, let 
alone censoring, our visual media? 

Booth argued that in our concern to set limits 
to the influence of “hot garbage” on the society of 
our future, we are not irrevocably impaled on the 
horns of the censorship v. First Amendment di- 
lemma. For speech is not only either free or 
censored; it may also be bought and sold. Before 
we ask whether speech should be controlled by 
society, we should ask whether it is already con- 
trolled by money. Other values ought to weigh in 
our judgment of sold speech, whose legitimacy 
may not be ensured simply in virtue of its definition 
as speech. 

But still the problem remains of delimiting 
and justifying these other values by which sold 
speech is to be judged. Are we not here in danger 
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the “we,” responsibility and delegation, citizens and 
citizenship, goods and the “good.” 

Wayne Booth tackled this latter tension in a 
provocative presentation, titled “Society as 
Miseducator.” Booth’s question was that, given the 
undeniably formative or educative effects of televi- 
sion on children, what sort of education are our 
children getting? It consists largely, said Booth, of 
“hot garbage” and is typified by the cartoon Beavis 
and Butt-head. It is often violent and unedifying, 
and is arguably socially destructive. How are those 
who have been “schooltured” by such media, 
dominated as it is by money and with no obliga- 
tions in a free market to do anything but produce 
even more money, to become the defenders of The 
Good Society? Even to ask this question, however, 
raises a variety of controversial issues. Whose 


of imposing the prejudices of one group over the 
rest of society? If we ban Beavis and Butt-head on 
the grounds of violence, why should we not ban 
the classics, which are full of violence? Whose 
“goods” would lead to the education and preserva- 
tion of The Good Society? 

Booth declined to offer a normative judgment 
on content, and instead proposed to deal with the 
problem in the terms in which it is fuelled. Since the 
motive for the production of “hot garbage’ is profit, 
speech sold for more than a certain amount (thereby 
appropriately exempting conference speakers’ sti- 
pends) should be taxed. The proposition is all the 
more reasonable, because producers of “hot gar- 
bage” can choose to be exempted. All they have to 
do to avoid the tax on sold speech is to refrain from 
designating their product as speech, but then of 


course, they cannot appeal to the First Amendment 
for protection. 

Ingenious as Booth’s solution to the problem 
of “hot garbage” is, it demonstrates the difficulty we 
have in proposing societally sanctioned norms for 
the education of good citizens. And in any case, what 
exactly is a “good citizen’? It is to this question that 
Michael Schudson turned in his presentation, “Gov- 
ernment, Opinion and the Making of Citizens.” 

Schudson argued that it is the social practices 
of everyday life, rather than formal education or 
even the influence of the mass media, which 
educate us. And similarly it is the concrete practices 
of government which educate us into citizenship. 
As the practices of government change, so does the 
nature of our citizenship, so that what it might 
mean to be a good citizen will change over time. 
Schudson argued that the fluid character of citizen- 
ship is no more evident than in the “primal act of 
citizenship” itself: voting. 

For example, in the nineteenth century, there 
was no question of the voter (a white male) weigh- 
ing the merits of different policy options. In most 
cases he had inherited allegiance to a particular 
party, for which he voted on a colored and party 
distributed ballot. By contrast, in the twentieth 
century, following the electoral reforms of the 1880s 
and 1890s, voting has become a comparatively 
private affair. In Schudson’s words, “We face the 
ballot alone, in privacy with our conscience awash 
with our individuality.” It has become an incredibly 
complex procedure. Americans may have the lowest 
voter turnout of any democracy in the world, but we 
are also required to vote in more elections for more 
levels of government than any other group of 
citizens. In California, the lengths and complexity of 
the propositions seem almost designed to inculcate 
a sense of helplessness in voters. 

Schudson’s point was that the expectations of 
citizens and the variety of matters about which, as 
“good” citizens, they are supposed to have opinions, 
far exceeds any expectation that the founding fa- 
thers had of them. Thomas Jefferson thought that all 
citizens should receive a basic liberal arts education, 
so that they might learn from history the dangers of 
unbridled ambition in their leaders. Citizens were 
supposed to be sufficiently aware to be able to 
choose leaders of good character and to recognise 
despotism when it walked down the street. But they 
were explicitly not to have opinions on particular 
policy issues, much less a direct say in determining 
policy. That was what Congress was for. Only those 
elected to Congress had sufficient education, and 
sufficient access to all the relevant considerations to 
be able to make informed decisions. 

What then are the responsibilities of a good 
citizen in late twentieth century America? Schudson 
suggested that to some extent it is appropriate that 
we entrust our citizenly responsibilities to the three 
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existing systems of representation; politicians, lobby 
groups and the media. For example, a variety of 
environmental lobby groups perform some of our 
duties of citizenship in their publicisation and 
politicisation of our environmental concerns, and it 
is appropriate that we entrust these concerns to 
them. Lobby and special interest groups are much 
better placed than individual citizens to promote 
particular interests, and it is right that they do so. 
Schudson noted that the idea of citizens “paying 
attention” in The Good Society is still implicitly 
individualistic. Perhaps, he said, we need to con- 
centrate on the resources for citizenship in society, 
rather than the making of citizens, and perhaps this 
is best done when we entrust ourselves to groups. 

But what is the proper balance between 
responsibility and delegation for the late twentieth 
century citizen? What is the role of the “I” in the 
midst of the “we”? Richard Rodriguez took this last 
tension as his text in, “Why Americans Hate the 
Schoolmarm.” 

American culture, said Rodriguez, is the cul- 
ture of the “I.” The Puritans came to the United 
States, fleeing from the Church of England and the 
tyranny of the “we.” They brought with them the 
shimmering pronoun “I,” now proclaimed from 
Tianenmen Square to Peru — “I believe, I want, I 
think, I feel.” And with the “I” there came also a 
tolerance of other “I’s,” a celebration of diversity 
and a belief in choice. “I” can become what I want, 
I can be born again, I can leave behind my past, I 
can be a movie star. The great American myths are 
of the triumph of the “I” — Huck Finn, discon- 
nected from any past, escapes down the river from 
the schoolmarm who wants to make him “speak 
regular,” who wants to make him “we.” 

The irony is that, as anyone who is not Ameri- 
can, who is on the fringes or the margins, knows very 
well, there is an American “we.” Americans are 
recognised in hotels across the world, with their 


accents and their slouching walk, and their ubiqui- 
tous “hi.” The children of immigrant parents are 
immersed in the American “we,” which paradoxi- 
cally transforms them into “I's.” 

In American society, we are educated by the 
“we” to become “I's.” So, said Rodriguez, when 
Mexican immigrants insist on their own language, 
their own ballots, their separateness, they have in 
that moment become quintessentially American. 
What then is multi-culturalism? Is it a chimera, 
which could only have come about in the culture 
of the “I”? For if Mexicans in America were to be 
truly Mexican, true to their mestizo heritage, they 
would be marrying America’s daughters and sons, 
being her best friends, and eating her food. Instead 
it is Americans who are eating Mexican food, and 
Mexican Protestant evangelists who are coming to 
convert America back to her Protestant roots. 
Mexico is becoming American while in San Fran- 
cisco they celebrate the Day of the Dead. In the 
twenty-first century there will be a North America, 
and all our borders will be meaningless. 

For Rodriguez, the boundaries between the 
‘T’ and the “we” are also in some sense meaning- 
less, for we are continuously creating and changing 
each other. It is the “we” who makes the “I” what 
it is, and truly society is educator, 

The three speakers demonstrated the power 
of the indirect education given to us by society, 
through the pervasiveness of popular culture and 
via the institutions of the media and government. 
But what kind of an education is it? Are we to 
achieve a good society when our children are 
educated by “hot garbage” and our citizenship itself 
may have to be entrusted to others? The Good 
Society conference challenged us to acknowledge 
at how many levels a society and its culture are 
formed, and that the task of making it “good” 
requires transformation of its institutions, as ur- 
gently as transformation of its citizens. 


WHAT IS A BORDER? 


EXCERPTS FROM THE GOOD SOCIETY CONFERENCE 
By Richard Rodriguez 


The North American 

The other day I met a man from Oaxaca, a southern state of Mexico, and 
he is Mestizo-Indian. And I want to tell you about him because it occurs to me 
to tell you that he belongs to some new 
world that I would like to announce 
today: North American. He is Oaxacan- 
Indian. He speaks his native language, 
Mestizo, the dialect of his ancestors. He 
also speaks Spanish, the language of 
conquistadors, and the language of 
Mexico City, and the language of the 
blond television weather lady on felevisa. 
He also speaks English because he works 
half the year in the Central Valley of 
California, and he commutes between 
several centuries, two currencies and he 
is preyed upon on the one side by the 
Mexican police and on the other side by 
the US border patrol. He is illegal in the 
United States and he is a victim in 
Mexico, and there he is. He reminds me 
to tell you that I think the great question of the twenty-first century is going to 
be a question about borders. What is a border? What is a border? 


Borders 

I was at the border. I am often at the border between the United States and 
Mexico. That border being the thin line between the Napoleonic code “you are 
guilty until proven innocent,” and our own belief that “you are innocent until 
proven guilty.” And 1am often there in the presence of border patrolmen because 
they interest me a great deal. We have given them the impossible job of trying 
to stop time. 

And one night I was with a border patrolman and we were playing in San 
Ysidro. We were playing whether or not that stranger over there walking by was 
an American or a Mexican. And the patrolman was pretty good, I thought. He 
could tell by clothes, he could tell by slouch, he could tell by walk, he could tell 
by the way men stood at bus stops. Americans stand differently than other people. 
Society as Educator. 


Irish and Mexicans 

We forget, in our society which has now grown so secular, especially in 
its public discussion, in its public life, so secular, ... that the great issue in the 
19th century [discussion] of immigration was not ethnicity or race, but the issue 
was religion. 

Benjamin Franklin, when he worried about German-Catholics (could 
German-Catholics be good Americans?) did not worry about the fact that they 
were German. He worried about the fact that they were Catholics. And in the 
1840s, when war was brewing with Mexico over this land that we are now 
sitting on, we the beneficiaries of so many tragedies, when war was brewing 
with Mexico the argument against allowing the Irish, who were after all the first 
major immigrant group to enter this country, ...{was] that they would unite with 
their fellow Catholics, the Mexicans, and overturn the Protestant state, which 
is not a bad argument. There was, in fact, a group of young Irish recruits who 
ended up in the US Forces in Mexico and changed sides. You won't hear about 
them in your history books, but they are great heroes in Mexico. They are called 
San Patricios. Saint Patrick’s Brigade... A number of them were rounded up by 
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US Forces and they were hung in Mexico City, in the zocolo of Mexico City, one 
summer afternoon, in the sun for all to see as an example, with the flies in their 
open mouths and the flies circling, orbiting their ears for all to see. 


A Baby Wizard 

Twas at the border not long ago with a man. I was doing a piece for the 
Los Angeles Timeson skinheads, and he was nota major wizard as these wizards 
go. He was a baby wizard, but nonetheless, his opinion on borders was as 
ferocious as anything Pat Buchanan, that good Irish-Catholic could come up 
with, And it came to be lunch time, and you were nowhere around, and I was 
out of ideas, and I didn’t know where to take the skinhead to lunch, and I 
thought to myself, I wonder if there’s a Denny’s nearby. “Would you like a 
burger?” I said to my friend, tentatively, after he had gone through his hymn 
of borders. And he said, “No, actually I'd like Mexican food.” 


The Multi-cultural City 

America in the 1950s was all about being born again and leaving the past 
behind in Iowa or Brooklyn, New York. Bleaching your hair, dropping the last 
syllable of your name if it was inconvenient. I want to become Lana Turner. 
That’s a pretty name... 

There is a boy I want to tell you about. Michael Woo lives in San Francisco. 
He goes to a junior high school in San Francisco. Society as Educator. And he 
goes to a junior high school where the 
teacher is very much into multi-cultural- 
ism. You know our friends, the Guate- 
malans, they made these pots and bowls, 
The great issue and our friends the Guatemalans, isn’t it 
wonderful, they were once at the heart 


in 19th century of Mayan civilization, and our friends 
immigration the Guatemalans, does anybody know 

of Guatemala and... “Teacher I know: 

was not my nanny is a Guatemalan.” And then 
ethnicity or this multi-cultural teacher goes on about 
Michael Woo who is always sitting there 

race, but chewing gum or doing something he 
religion shouldn’t be doing when the teacher is 


talking, and so damn it Michael “...Look 
at me, Michael, don’t look down on the 
ground when I’m talking, I can’t hear 
you when you're looking down, look 
up.”... And then Michael Woo goes home, in the multi-cultural city, where you 
and I are standing on the street corner trying to decide whether we are going 
to go to the Ethiopian restaurant after all. We are oblivious of Michael Woo, 
and he goes up to his Chinese father who is saying what every immigrant parent 
has always said from the beginning of immigration. And that is, “Why are you 
becoming so much the goy?” What do our parents expect us to become, 
Peruvians? 

And the old Chinese man is fussing. “You're becoming too Americanized, 
and get your hands out of your pockets and stop, stop slouching like an 
American. You're turning into a gringo.” And then the old Chinese man says 
to his son, “And since when have you started looking your Chinese father in 
the eye?” Michael Woo would like to tell you that America exists. There is a 
culture here. Society as Educator. But if you choose to believe our parents, 
because you choose to believe in choice, you are people of pro-choice — an 
American thing to believe, an American fantasy. It’s like deciding to become 
Lana Turner. 


THANKS FOR YOUR SUPPORT 


The past year has been a good one for 
the Center's membership efforts. We 
are now fortunate enough to count 
over 400 of you as contributing mem- 
bers. Thank you. 
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DEEP INTEGRITY IN THE WORKPLACE 


By Roy Doughty 


Imagine yourself hiking down a hill whose 
massive shoulders split the ocean from the arm of 
an inland bay. The last roils of fog cap the coastal 
range — white near the apex of the rising sun and 
tailing off miles to the north and south in shreds of 
teal and mauve. The waters change colors from 
pewter to slate to scintillas of turquoise and indigo. 
Elk rise from the thickets, hawks wheel over head, 
and you are stunned at the fecundity of life 
exuding from each niche as far as the eye can see. 

This prompts you to think of sight itself, how 
this airy scene of wind and weather is also taking 
place ona few square millimeters of brain cells — 
cells supported by an interweaving network of 
chemical and electrical events as vast in their own 
dimension as the landscape they enable you to 
perceive. 

Expanding your perception, you picture the 
intricacy of your physical body, its genetic com- 
plexity and uniqueness, and you think too of the 
generations of human families, their webs of 
culture: the caring, the customs, and the labors that 
led to you. 

And finally, you realize the staggering ex- 
panse of human endeavor which wove the fabric 
of your clothing, produced the food in your 
knapsack, enabled you to drive your car to the 
trailhead, constructed the mechanism of your 
watch, and filled your pockets with money. 

These prodigies of extended awareness have 
often been associated with the realm of spirit. They 
have perhaps less often been ascribed to the 
workplace. But here — at the convergence of 
innumerable relationships, between the ghostly 
sequences of subatomic quanta and the spiral of 
galaxies pollinating space with stars — here, and 
precisely here, is where you work. 

This journey is an exercise in integration — 
an exploration into how things are connected. Our 
ability to focus on precise, appropriate actions in 
the midst of a stream of interrelated events is 
perhaps our one key to survival. To find this key, 
we need to cultivate our abilities to wisely partici- 
pate in many fields of action. The example above 
shows at least these four: 

¢ the environmental field — our place in nature; 

¢ the body field — our condition as physical 
beings; 

e the cultural field — our place in human 
society; and 

¢ the economic field — our role in the ex- 
change of energy (goods and services). 

Yet our culture does not integrate these 
fields; rather it separates them. We have a vast 
technical expertise in each category but are igno- 
rant of how they fit together. We succeed in our 
individual professions, while collectively spawn- 
ing global catastrophe. The wreck of the Exxon 


Valdez can serve here asa chilling parable. In what 
a federal judge compared to the bombing of 
Hiroshima, the spill exposed our profound disre- 
gard for the integrity of these relationships: 
¢ disintegration of the environment —1,200 
miles of coastline fouled, with the numbers of 
animals killed estimated at 645,000 birds and 
6,000 marine mammals; 
¢ disintegration of the body — violations of rest 
schedules for work crews, health hazards 
occasioned by the handling of toxic sub- 
stances, alcohol abuse; 
¢ disintegration of the cultural field — destruc- 
tion of indigenous cultures, impairment of the 
livelihoods of local residents in the fishing 
industry, jealousies spawned by the creation 
of “spillionaires,” (area residents who capital- 
ized on the disaster for short-term monetary 
gain); 
disintegration of the economic field — the 
enormous cost of the spill (60% more fuel was 
used in the cleanup operations than was 
dumped), and, finally, a cleanup that not only 
failed to retrieve much of the oil, but arguably 
did more damage to the communities, people, 
and habitat than the spill itself. (See John 
Keeble’s book, Out of the Channel, and Rick 
Steiner's article in National Wildlife, April/ 
May 1993: “Probing an Oil Stained Legacy”). 
The point here is not to pillory Exxon. The 
point is to realize that we are, through our work, 
both as individuals and as the functionaries of our 
institutions (which Robert Bellah describes as the 
“living organs of the social body”), responsible at 
any given moment for a state of integration or 
disintegration. 


The current environmental movement draws 
a distinction between ecology and deep ecology. 
Ecology refers to recycling, conservation, and re- 
source management. Ecology is anthropocentric 
and establishes humans as the responsible stew- 
ards of nature. Deep ecology goes further. It asserts 
that the central organizing principle of nature 
radiates with a power more inclusive than mere 
human desire. Perhaps this power is something 
akin to what indigenous peoples call “all my 
relations” — the integrated living force connecting 
everything. 

Similarly, a distinction can be made between 
integrity, which is often egocentric, and concerned 
with thou shalt not’s, (the employee or business 
that doesn’t lie, doesn’t violate the law, but doesn’t 
challenge an entrenched and damaging system) 
and deep integrity. Deep integrity refers to this 
expanding, integrating, larger sense of self — the 
self which enables people like Gandhi to place 


both body and ego in jeopardy to faithfully nourish 
the whole. In the condition of deep integrity, 
ethical behav- 
ior becomes a 
pattern of ac- 
tions which 
strengthens 
our environ- 
mental, physi- 
cal, social, and 
economic 
connections. 

Our cul- 
tural myth de- 
fines a work- 
place which 
is, at the top, a 
competition 
for money, 
power, and 
status, and, at 
the bottom, a 
struggle for 
survival. Like the Valdez disaster, many of our 
challenges are primarily bred by a limited world- 
view, a view that postulates the self as a discrete 
entity which cannot possibly thrive by destroying 
the ground of its own being. One does not have to 
muster an argument against it from spiritual or even 
moral premises. The disintegrations it occasions 
are well documented. 

To recapture our expanded self in the work- 
place, we need to penetrate this cultural condition- 
ing and see into the truly integrated nature of the 
world. We need to develop our intuition to extend 
beyond the boundaries of our current analysis. We 
need to revitalize our communities and reconnect 
our economy symbiotically to nature. We need to 
restore our supportive relationships to each other 
and to our bodies. And perhaps most importantly, 
we need to fuse our awareness to a giant courage 
which is at once serene, yet hungry for transforma- 
tion. By steadfastly reexamining both our functions 
and our dysfunctions, we can once again engage in 
work as a wellspring for committed action grounded 
in deep integrity. 


Deep 
integrity 
refers to an 
expanding, 
integrating, 
larger sense 
of self. 


Roy Doughty is the founder of Global Insights, a 
consulting consortium. He has worked with the 
Center to develop a project on workplace integrity. 
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immigrants in Los Angeles County, for instance, 
paid a total of $3,066 per person in federal, state 
and local taxes (twice as much as was estimated by 
the County Government). 

The oft-cited report that immigrants in Los 
Angeles contribute less in county taxes than they 
receive in services fails to account for total govern- 
ment revenue and indirect economic benefits gen- 
erated by immigrants’ businesses and consumer 
spending. Just as for natives, the lion’s share of the 
tax burden paid by immigrants is in federal and 
state taxes, even if lo- 
cal governments bear 


another; the attaining of the former, being still but 
the way to the latter. [One] cannot assure the power 
and means to live well, which he has present, 
without the acquisition of more.” 

With the eclipse of the common good, free- 
dom, for Hobbes, was merely one’s power to do “as 
he will himself, for the preservation of his own 
nature; that is to say, of his own life.” The “Law of 
Nature,” was but a “fetter” or “hindrance” upon our 
“Right of Nature” to do “what [one] has a will to.” 
Society was itself a grand artifice, a voluntary 
compact in which mutual obligation derived from 

subjective right, rather than natural 
obligation. Even for Locke, the leit- 


primary responsibility 
for the health, educa- 
tion, and shelter of im- 
migrant and native alike 


Equal respect 


motif of liberalism (as a philosophic 
doctrine) is no longer the objective 
law of the medievals, but the “natural, 
inalienable and sacred Rights of Man.” 


— an imbalance one requires Morality is largely confined to 

can hardly lay at the the “private sphere” of personal trans- 

feet of immigrants. preferential actions, a “little society formed to our 

While such criti- own taste,” while, as Alexis de Toc- 
treatment for 


cism rebuts the popu- 
lar sentiments, a mere 
cost-benefit calculus 
does little to dispel 
them. Indeed, even 


those whose 
basic rights 


queville observed, we “gladly leave 
the greater society to look after itself.” 
Society’s “common good,” in the words 
of the utilitarian philosopher, Jeremy 
Bentham, thus signifies merely “the 


posing the question in are most sum of the interests of the several 
terms of immigrants’ : illed members who compose it.” 
contribution to our way Imperiiied. So it is, we come to “see the 


of life — whether there 
is room for them at the 


facts” against the backdrop of our 
settled convictions or prejudices: the 


inn — may well con- 
cede too much. One is 
reminded, in such utilitarian appeals, of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s exchange with Thomas More in A Man for 
All Seasons: “If you could only just see the facts, flat 
on, without that horrible moral squint; with just a 
little common sense....” 


A Little Common Sense 
Heirs of the liberal Enlightenment, we “see” 
the immigrant or refugee stripped of moral claims; 
our “common sense” belies the common good. And 
yet it was not always so. In Aristotelian moral 
philosophy, attaining “true happiness” presup- 
posed one’s seeking the good of the community, 
even as the end of the community was the perfec- 
tion of the citizen through education in virtue. 
So too, for Thomas Aquinas, moral perfection 
_ presumed that the common good was the “end of 
each individual member of the community.” Yet 
the classical ideal of the common good was not 
fated to endure in modernity. For the English 
_ philosopher Thomas Hobbes, happiness is “the 
continual progress of the desire, from one object to 


William O'Neill, SJ is Assistant Professor of Social 
Ethics at Jesuit School of Theology, Graduate Theo- 
logical Union and a member of the Center's Execu- 
tive Committee. 


primacy of individual preferences and 
the preeminent role accorded our 
unfettered liberty to pursue them. And since “liberty 
in this sense means liberty from; absence of inter- 
ference,” in the words of Isaiah Berlin, our liberal 
heritage is loathe to recognize any but “negative” 
rights (or immunities). For if liberty is justly limited 
only for the sake of (negative) liberty, “positive” 
claims to nutrition, shelter, health care or education, 
can only be regarded as fetters or hindrances — 
whence the grounds for denying the moral status of 
immigrants’ social and economic rights, and the 
distinction, enshrined in international law, between 
“political” and “economic” refugees. Only the former, 
who flee from a well-founded fear of political 
persecution, fall under the rubric of “refugee,” even 
though, as in Haiti, extreme poverty is abetted by 
massive denial of civil-political liberties. 


A Moral Squint 

Yet even our cherished “negative” liberties 
finally depend upon a richer conception of our 
entitlements, most especially our “positive” claim to 
equality of consideration and respect. Indeed, re- 
garding each person as worthy of respect defines a 
common good, internally constraining our liberty of 
choice. Contrary to Hobbes, our liberty is limited by 
the claim-rights of others and only thus acquires the 
status of a right. And since the maxim of respect 


implies the conditions of its application, so we 
might say the end or finality of the common good 
is satisfied by what Ignacio Ellacuria, a Jesuit 
theologian recently martyred in El Salvador, calls 
the “structural conditions” of a regime of basic 
human rights. 

Justice cannot, then, merely be restricted to 
formal, procedural fairness in accordance with the 
primacy of “negative” rights. For fair methods are 
determined, in part, by just outcomes, consistent 
with the dignity of persons, their innate rights, and 
the common, public good. Our “moral squint” thus 
calls into question a facile distinction between 
“political” and “economic” refugees, and of any 
classifications based tacitly on race, ethnicity, or 
gender. For if our starting point is our social 
practice of making and honoring claims, rather 
than the self-interested claimant, we see that we are 
always, already embedded in moral relationship 
with the “other,” be she a Haitian refugee or 
Hispanic immigrant. No mere noblesse oblige, but 
the common good itself enjoins our “taking the 
victims’ side” in Camus’ words, for our moral 
entitlement to equal respect justifies preferential 
treatment for those whose basic rights are most 
imperilled. 

Above all, the maxim of respect requires that 
moral persons, as the moral philosopher Bernard 
Williams observes, “should be regarded from the 
human point of view, and not merely under [social] 
titles,” e.g., of “alien,” “illegal,” “undocumented,” etc. 
Each person “is owed an effort at identification: that 
he should not be regarded as the surface to which a 
certain label can be applied, but one should try to see 
the world (including the label) from his point of view.” 
Each must be respected, not as “alter-ego” of my 
projection, but as true Thou, as “concrete other.” 

Yet how well the epithets of “alien” or “illegal” 
obscure the moral tragedy of the immigrant and 
refugee. Their stories, often of remarkable courage 
and endurance, are “undocumented,” their lives, 
“unimportant failures” — for them, as for the young 
pregnant woman and her husband, soon to be- 
come refugees, “there is no room at the inn.” 


n 
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legitimate asylum claims made by El Salvadoran 
and Guatemalan nationals during those countries’ 
civil wars in the 1980s, and the interdiction of boats 
carrying legitimate Haitian refugees in the 1990s. 

We need to stop formulating policy on the 
bases of racism and short-sighted Cold War politics. 
A reconceptualization of immigration policy based 
upon universal, as opposed to national, sover- 
eignty would be a step towards this goal. 


Serena Wellen is an attorney in San Francisco 
interested in international human rights and refu- 
gee law. 


BOOK NOTES... 


THE CULTURE OF DISBELIEF: 


HOW AMERICAN LAW AND POLITICS 
TRIVIALIZE RELIGIOUS DEVOTION 
By Stephen L. Carter, New York: Basic Books, 1993. 

In this widely discussed and provocative book, Stephen Carter 
opens some new windows into the debate regarding the role of 
religion in American public life. The fresh air he lets in is invigorat- 
ing, which is fortunate since readers will need the oxygen to 
confront the challenges and further questions this study raises. 

Carter follows theologian David Tracy in suggesting religious 
bodies should function as “autonomous centers of resistance” to the 
potentially all-powerful state by actively engaging in the “public 
square.” His crucial contribution lies in tracing how that public 
square has grown hostile to religious voices. Due to our misinter- 
pretation of the constitutional separation of church and state, the 
secular orientation of our leading opinion-shapers, and alarm at a 
militantly religious political right, we have come to distrust any 
political claim motivated by a religious worldview or expressed in 
religious language. 

Carter’s freshest insights regard who is responsible for this 
distrust of religion, and its implications for our political culture. He 
takes to task both the religious right and politicians who mouth 
religious platitudes without holding themselves to any religious 
moral vision. But he also assigns responsibility to religious liberals 
and the religious left for having ceded public religious discourse to 
the right wing and for vulgarizing their own moral vision by 
harnessing it uncritically to specific political projects in, for example, 
Central America. 

The implications of the resulting distrust are serious: it 
pressures religious liberals to censor their language whenever they 
speak in the public square, thus both impoverishing public dis- 
course and distorting their own self-understanding. By forcing us to 
translate our religious voices into a second, secular language 
whenever we engage the public realm, this culture of disbelief leads 
us to disavow our most authentic selves and thus eviscerate our 
moral vision. 

I have one main argument with Professor Carter’s fine book. 
He rightly calls for criticizing religious public discourse for the 
policies it advocates, rather than for its religious motivation and 
language. But he roots this call in a celebration of “epistemological 
diversity” that I find unconvincing. Certainly all “ways of knowing” 
must have the right to participate in the public square, but with that 
right come specific duties. Carter appears to believe the public 
square can make no claim on those wishing to participate, and 
provides no check on those who refuse to acknowledge the 
corresponding duty to consider seriously the arguments advanced 
by their opponents. 

I would also have liked Carter to have paid more attention to 
precisely which voices end up being silenced by our public distrust 
of religion. I suspect disempowerment falls disproportionately on 
the poor and others marginalized in our society, for whom religion 
often provides their primary potentially-public voice. But he has 
written a highly accessible and refreshing book — outstanding in 
part because it models so well what a religiously-articulate public 


voice might sound like. 
8 Reviewep BY RicHarp L. Woop 


UC Berkeley doctoral candidate and Center staff 
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analysis alone cannot sort out the claims to citizenship when the very purpose 
of society must be called into question. Shifts in our understanding of 
fundamental moral concepts lead to different descriptions of the dilemmas 
involved in immigration as well as to different solutions. For example, whether 
justice is conceived as the traditional “to each his own” or as the liberation 
theologian’s option for the poor will lead to very different assessments of the 
undocumented immigrant’s claim on social services. 

I suspect even our use the of the word “immigrant” itself disguises a moral 
judgment hidden under layers of historical, legal and economic presupposi- 
tions, The author of the case we use in our “Ethics Roundtable,” Teresa Chavez 
Sauceda, can articulate the experience of exclusion endured by the presumed 
immigrant of brown skin, yet she can trace her ancestry to the Mayflower. 
Richard Rodriquez, a speaker at our Fall conference, invites us to turn our 
notion of immigrant on its head when he recounts meeting Mexican evangelists 
crossing the border “to reconvert Americans to their Protestant roots.” 

How then do we identify ourselves as we ponder this issue? I am the 
grandson of European immigrants who came to the Bay Area at the turn of 
century. Yet when I walk through my neighborhood, which is only five blocks 
from the house where my father was born, I am perceived as an outsider — 
receiving the angry stares of Hispanics and African Americans who for good 
reason think I’m there to buy drugs. The confusion warrants caution, for the 
immigrants excluded by our persuasive arguments and intricate schemes may 
turn out to be ourselves. 


At the Center 

There have been some important changes here at the Center involving our 
projects, our staff and our office. 

In December, we concluded the Good Society Project which for the past 
three years offered conferences and summer institutes exploring the work of 
Robert N. Bellah and his co-authors in The Good Society. Professor Bellah 
remains linked to the Center, especially through his service on our Executive 
Committee. For their invaluable support, we would like to thank the Lilly 
Endowment, Inc. for this project as well as other work of the Center. 

In October we received notification that the Lilly Endowment has 
awarded full funding to the implementation phase of our Discipleship/ 
Citizenship Project. We will keep you informed of the progress of this study 
as the research fellows and John Coleman, SJ, the principal investigator, offer 
preliminary reports on their findings. 

With regard to our staff, there have been some changes as well. Bill Maier 
is no longer involved with the Center. His six years of work with the Bay Area 
Ethics Consortium and his coordination of the Good Society Project made 
significant contributions to the Center's efforts to reach ever broader audiences. 
We wish him well in his new endeavors. 

We wish to welcome our new Weber Fellow, Sarah Bachelard. Sarah is 
beginning her doctoral studies in the Religion and Society area at GTU. She was - 
a Rhodes scholar who comes to Berkeley from her native Australia. The Weber 
Fellowship was established at the Center in memory of Gordon Weber by his 
wife, Martha. Through the support of a graduate student this fellowship 
continues the work in social justice that she and her husband passionately 
supported while he was alive. 

There have been some other additions to the staff, at least to some of the 
staff's families. Lynne Jerome and her husband Brian Cowan welcomed into 
their lives their daughter, Emily Louise, last August. And shortly before 
Christmas, my wife, Lupe Aceves, and I were blessed with Elizabeth Marie. 

After twenty years as the guest of the Pacific School of Religion, using the 
office space generously provided for us beneath the D’Autremont dining hall, 
the Center has moved into the Graduate Theological Union annex building. We 
are grateful to PSR for its years of hospitality and to GTU for yet another show 
of support for our work. Practically for our members this only means a new 
phone number (510-649-2560) — our mailing address remains the same. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 


FEDERALISM AND COVENANT 


By Charles S. McCoy 


Professor Jtirgen Moltmann of Tiibingen, Ger- 

many, posed the question “Covenant or Leviathan? 
Political Theology for Today” to begin the consul- 
tation in Berkeley, August 8-10, on the meaning of 
the federal or covenantal tradition in theology, 
ethics, and political science for the renewal of 
human community today. Held at the Graduate 
Theological Union, the consultation drew a distin- 
guished cross-disciplinary group of scholars from 
Europe and different parts of the United States to 
| discuss diverse facets of federalism. 

Carl Friedrich has called federalism the fastest 
growing political pattern in the twentieth century, 
and Moltmann, in posing the issue of covenant 
versus leviathan, regards federalism as the most 
viable alternative to an over-centralized state in 
Europe and around the world. “As history shows, 
j out of the security states have come the dictator- 
f ships which disregard and destroy people, to 
which we have given the names of the well-known 
animals of prey the terrible ‘Leviathan,’ the state 
‘Moloch,’ and the ‘Stasi-Octopus.’ ... The word ‘cov- 
enant’ stands for the federal state idea [with] 
decentralized forms of communication and a diver- 
sity of regional, local, and personal initiatives.” 
Federalism provides a strong government, but 
sovereignty rests with the people; they have the 
tight and the responsibility to resist tyranny. 

The history of the federal tradition, however 
has tended to be neglected or forgotten. Donald 
Lutz, professor of political science, University of 
Houston, speaking on “Federalism and the Moral 
@ Commonwealth,” and J. Wayne Baker, professor of 
} history, University of Akron, in “Faces of Federal- 

ism: Althusius, Hobbes, and Locke,” made contri- 
butions to the recovery of the history of the 
development and the meaning of federalism. Lutz 
focused on “the core meanings of federalism, 
covenant, commonwealth and commons” as a way 
to show the importance of the federal pattern for a 
} moral commonwealth and the common good. 
| Baker traced the history of federalism as “found in 
the 16th century in the thought of Heinrich Bullinger 
and Philippe Dupessis-Mornay” and in the 17th 
century “given fuller development by Johannes 
| Althusius, Thomas Hobbes and John Locke.” 

In response to Lutz, Professor Harry Scheiber, 
University of California, Berkeley, emphasized the 
view that the federalism of the US Constitution 
emerged from the immediate conditions of the 
colonies following the American Revolution rather 
than from a long tradition. “Federalism is con- 
cerned with the separation of powers and political 
process. Why add the difficult rhetoric of cov- 


Charles S. McCoy is the Sproul Professor of Theologi- 
cal Ethics at the Graduate Theological Union and 
the founder of the Center. 


enant?” Federalism is a child of necessity and 
expediency in the late 18th century, a convenient 
means to bring thirteen entities together. 

Responding to Baker, Professor William 
Bouwsma, University of California, Berkeley, agreed 
with the overall thesis of the paper but wanted to 
have greater recognition of other Reformed tradi- 
tions as well as a wider spectrum of sources in 
tracing the origins and development of modern 
federalism. 

John O. Wilson, chief economist, Bank of 
America, Martin Paley, Berkeley organizational 
consultant and Fred Twining of the GTU Board of 
Trustees, presented a panel discussion focused on 
“Federalism as Pattern of Organizational Manage- 
ment.” Wilson proposed a “Model of a Just 
Economy,” with covenantal elements. Twining 
focused on the federal notions of trust, participa- 
tion and mutual respect as crucial for effective 
management today. Paley reported on a project 
with the Board of Supervisors of Alameda County 
in which the supervisors and the heads of county 
departments developed a process for seeking the 
common good rather than maximizing departmen- 
tal budgets. 

“The Federal Tradition and the Common 
Good” was the subject of presentations by Philip 
Selznick, professor of sociology and law at Berke- 
ley, and Charles S$. McCoy, Sproul Professor of 
Theological Ethics at the GTU, with Robert Bellah, 
Elliot Professor of Sociology, UC Berkeley, re- 
sponding. Selznick provided a communitarian per- 
spective drawn from his recent book, The Moral 
Commonwealth. McCoy emphasized that a cov- 
enantal or federal order has commitment to values 
and goals and recognizes, as exemplified in James 
Madison, that virtue is more a hard-won and 
precarious social achievement than a characteristic 
of individuals or liberal rationality. Bellah sug- 
gested that many differences arise from terminol- 
ogy. Though he admitted many terms make him 
nervous, the variety of language, as rooted in 
historical communities, can contribute to the com- 
mon good. 

The consultation concluded with a panel of 
participants discussing “Federalism and the Human 
Future.” It is anticipated that the papers and discus- 
sions will be published as part of a series on the 
federal tradition. 


H. Richard Niebuhr 
Centennial Celebration 
On April 8, 1994, the GTU will co-sponsor an 


event to commemorate the 100th anniversary 


of Niebuhr’s birth. Speakers will include James 
Gustafson. For more information, contact PCTS, 
2400 Ridge Rd., Berkeley, 94709 
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EXCLUDE? 
admissions policies rooted in a community’s un- 
derstanding of self. The right to restrain the flow of 
immigration remains a feature of communal self- 
determination. 

“Multi-culturalism,” “pluralism,” and respect 
for the identities of groups have become the moral 
watchwords of the 1990s. These terms imply the 
importance of the self-identity of groups. It is this 
very principle that underlies immigration policies. 
If we are serious about respect for group differ- 
ences, then we should not rush too hastily to 
undermine those policies. 


» « 


Karen Lebacqz is Professor of Christian Ethics at the 
Pacific School of Religion. She is a former acting 
director of the Center and project director. 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy utilizes 
resources from the social sciences, public policy, 
theological and philosophical ethics to address issues 
of social policy. The Center is located at The Graduate 
Theological Union and collaborates closely with The 
University of California — Berkeley. The work of the 
Center is underwritten by various foundations, 
corporations and members of the Center. Major 
funding for the Center is provided by the James Irvine 
Foundation; major support for the Good Society 
Project is provided by the Lilly Endowment Inc. We 
invite you to become a member, Information is on the 
last page. 
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AN EYE FOR A TOOTH: WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF PUNISHMENT? 
THE POSSIBILITY OF FORGIVENESS, THE REALITY OF REDEMPTION 


By Christopher Adams 


In a nation characterized by hand-wringing — about health 
care, Bosnia, welfare reform, and school curricula among other 
issues — it may be refreshing to discover something about which 
our resolve is steely: punishment. 

There is no shortage of examples of our zeal to “get tough on 
criminals.” Here are a few: 

* In Colorado, the state Senate recently passed a 
measure to allocate $400,000 to establish “death squads,” 
an elite corps of district attorneys to prosecute death 
penalty cases. The goal is to raise the average number 
of executions the state conducts each year from the 
current 1.2 to at least 1.8. 

* Not to be outdone by its sister chamber, the very 
next week Colorado’s House Appropriations Commit- 
tee passed a bill to give inmates who choose to have 
a vasectomy or tubal ligation nine days of “earned 
time” off their sentence. 

* Stun-Tech Inc., a Cleveland company, has designed 
a device to be strapped ona prisoner's back that, at the 
touch of a remote control button, will shock the wearer 
with a 50,000 volt burst of electricity in an eight-second 
blast. In the words of the spokeswoman, the result is 
“devastating.” 

¢ In California, the Senate approved a bill to overturn 
the 1975 Inmate Bill of Rights, a law which gave 
prisoners the right to have visitors, marry, own property and to 


refuse to bathe or have haircuts. Apparently some worried that life 


in the joint was too soft. 

¢ And on the national scene, polls indicate that the country was 
evenly divided about whether or not Michael Fay, the Ohio youth 
sentenced to be flogged by a Singapore court for committing 
vandalism, should have received the beating. 

Afraid to walk the streets at night and bombarded daily with 
stories of released criminals committing heinous crimes, Americans 
are in a mood to punish — and to make sure it hurts. Social policy 
on punishment is being driven by fear, a fact that should warn us 
to pay attention. 

When society makes the decision to deprive one of its 
members of life, liberty or property, what exactly does it hope to 
accomplish? What does it expect from the person being punished? 
An eye for an eye? 

In general, punishment can have three purposes: retribution 
(or revenge), deterrence, or rehabilitation. The concept of retribu- 
tion is ancient. The expression, “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth” could be uttered by a Blood or Crip as easily as a biblical 


scholar. The central idea is repayment: a wrongdoer should suffer 
a similar pain as the one he inflicted. At its worst retribution is 
nothing more than revenge. 

In one sense, avenging a crime satisfies a deep human need. 
Who would begrudge the family of a murder victim the right to see 
the killer punished? Even though no execution has ever brought a 
victim back to life, crimes are morally significant acts and in some 
way demand a response in order to restore the moral equilibrium 
of society. 

Others argue, however, that retribution serves no higher good, 
that two wrongs do not make a right. Punishments such as lethal 
injection or electrocution — any capital punishment — only create 
a more violent society, adding state sponsored killing to an already 
dangerous mixture. Moral equilibrium, while a desirable state, is too 
delicate and precarious to be created by any human action. 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


CRIME AND CHARACTER 


BEYOND “THREE STRIKES” 
By Barry Stenger 


Moral indignation has its place. Without it, injustice becomes 
acceptable and the cries of the oppressed go unheard. I suspect that 
at some very basic level many of the concerns we hear these days 
about stiffer punishments for crimi- 
nals flow from.a deep sense of moral 
indignation— “It’s just not right, they 
should not be able to get away with 
that!” The question of punishment 
takes us to the core of who we are as 
moral actors and understandably to a 
source of raw emotion. The coher- 
ence of a just society depends on the 
ability of its members to react viscer- 
ally to wrongdoing and to demand 
action to restrain it. | 

But indignation by itself does 
not make for sound social policy. The necessary next step is 
analysis, We must ask what’s really going on. We must move beyond 
the headlines and past the editorials and engage in the hard work 
of analyzing circumstances, motives and consequences. In this 
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FOR A FUTURE TO BE POSSIBLE: 


COMMENTARIES ON THE FIVE WONDERFUL PRECEPTS 
By Thich Nhat Hanh, Berkeley Paralax Press 1995. 


Liberals, conservatives, radicals, and communitarians all would 
agree that there is an illness in the US society. That agreement begins 
to break down as soon as widely divergent analyses are proposed as 
to the causes and likely solutions for what ails us. The ensuing 
contention is often marked by an unwillingness to listen, self- 
righteous indignation, and passing the buck or blame to others. 

In such an atmosphere, Thich Nhat Hanh’s new book is a 
refreshing, demanding, religiously-based alternative to the much- 
debated issues of personal and social responsibility. Nhat Hanh, a 
Vietnamese Buddhist Zen master, demonstrates a profound facility in 
reformulating the five traditional Buddhist precepts — don’t kill, don’t 
steal, don’t lie, don’t commit sexual improprieties, don’t take intoxi- 
cants. In doing so, he provides a sane and lucid foundation for 
addressing the urgent issues of militarism, personal and corporate 
greed, irresponsible speech, child sexual abuse, and exploitation of 
the earth. 

This work is a concrete guide to paying attention to the dozens 
of small decisions we make every week, from what we consume to 
how we speak to each other. One-fourth of the book is taken up with 
Nhat Hanh’s penetrating commentaries on the precepts. The next half 
offers commentaries from thirteen other religious practitioners, 
including Catholic monk David Stendl-Rast and Jewish renewalist 
Arthur Waskow (on “eco-kosher”). 

In the last section of the book, Nhat Hanh spells out the 
importance of the “Three Jewels” — taking refuge in the Buddha (the 
practice of mindfulness itself), the Dharma (the way of understanding 
and love) and the Sangha (the community that supports a conscien- 
tious practice). Nhat Hanh’s approach is very ecumenical as he 
encourages Christians and Jews to find the equivalent of the five 
precepts and three jewels in their own traditions. Christians will 
appreciate his reflections on the Church as Sangha and taking refuge 
in Jesus through the Eucharist. 

One vital issue that requires far more attention is the relationship 
of individual change to social struggle and transformation. It’s 
succinctly addressed by Patricia Marx Ellsberg, who had been 
skeptical of the underlying, individualistic, premise of the Buddhist 
perspective. She contends that society is more than a collection of 
individuals; it is marked by special interests that benefit from 
economic plunder and military intervention. Individual change is 
important, but dominant interests still have to be challenged. 

In this creative work — interrelating religious vision, values and 
the renewal of society — Nhat Hanh gently summons each of us to 
practice a “mindful diet” based on the five precepts. In the context of 
a broad-based movement to change the structures and institutions 
that endanger the planet, such daily practice and personal account- 
ability will be the best indicator of our commitment and care: for each 
other, for our communities, for the country, and for the future. 


ReviEWED BY Mark CHMIEL 
GIU doctoral candidate 
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PUNISHMENT continued from page 1 


The goal of deterrence is to reduce crime by making punishment, or the 
fear of it, so undesirable that people obey the laws. The Greek philosopher 
Plato summed up this position when he said that we punish “with a view to 
the future, in order that the offender, and others who see the punishment, will 
come to detest the crime.” Clearly this view is also held by Singapore officials 
who point out that while flogging may indeed be excessive for the crime of 
vandalism, the lack of vandalism in their city is all the justification they need. 

One of the dangers of deterrence is that it can be used to justify too much, 
like torture or a 50,000 volt blast of electricity to the back. In addition, for 
deterrence to be credible, two conditions are required. First, there must bea 
credible possibility of being caught and then punished; and second, the risk 
in committing the crime must outweigh its benefit. The deterrent effect of a tax 
audit nine years ago, for example, may be enough to make a business | 
executive report income more honestly; but the deterrent effect of being hauled | 
down to the station, and perfunctorily released, may not deter a youth from | 
tagging. 

The third possible purpose of punishment — rehabilitation — is highly » 
suspect in the current political climate, its appeal about equal to Michael | 
Dukakis-style liberalism. (Did he actually believe that Willie Horton could be : 
rehabilitated?) But with deterrence effective only for those with something to » 
lose and the sweetness of revenge short-lived, rehabilitation is the only real | 
hope unless we are willing, as some are, to consign huge portions of the : 
population to prison. 

Education and training programs, half-way houses and boot camps, . 
rehabilitative programs of all types are needed now more than ever. There are © 
simply too many people in our society to lock everyone up for good after three : 
strikes. 

Under current law in the State of California, the sole stated purpose of the 
penal system is punishment. No other purpose is declared. Realizing thes 
limitations of this purely punitive approach, a bill has been introduced bys 
Assembly Member Barbara Lee to amend the official purpose to include publics 
safety (deterrence) and rehabilitation. 

While such a change in the state’s penal code may be more symbolic than: 
effectual, it marks a significant shift. Minimally, it indicates a willingness to 
begin a much more complex and difficult task than simply throwing away the 
key. 


For rehabilitation to work, however, it must go beyond the likes of boot 
camps (which in truth owe their appeal in today’s climate to the fact that they 
sound unpleasant, not to their rehabilitative effects.) Rehabilitation must also 
seek reconciliation between the criminal and the victim, the law breaker anc 
society, and to do this requires a tremendously difficult task for a society a: 
frightened as ours: forgiveness. 

Before President Clinton bowed to political expediency and endorsed the 
federal “three strikes” proposal, he seemed to understand the central role 0: 
forgiveness. “I really believe in a lot of the old-fashioned things,” he told U_ 
News and World Report before the presidential election, “like the constancy 0 
sin, the possibility of forgiveness, the reality of redemption.” What happenee 
to the possibility of forgiveness and the reality of redemption? Such tend 
mercies, victims of the war on crime? 

As President Clinton's abandonment of these two concepts demonstrate 
it is difficult to hold to such “soft” ideas just when the battle on crime is heatin 
up. And yet they are more essential to the creation of a less crime-filled societ’ 
than a prison could ever be, even if it were the size of Australia. 

Our current penal system has little concern for forgiveness and reper 
tance. Instead it focuses on enforcing an obtuse quid pro quo: if you do thi 
crime, do the time. There is no latitude to determine what should change i 
the convict, no way to know what repentance is needed in order to forgive 
Innovative victim/offender programs, in which the lawbreaker comes 1 
understand the harm caused the victim and the victim then tries to forgiv’ 
could be a step in the right direction. 


PUNISHMENT continued from page 2 


Forgiveness and redemption do not only 
apply to lawbreakers, however. They also have a 
profound meaning for society in general, One of 
the complaints of the political right is that the penal 
system is failing because we do not hold criminals 
accountable for their actions. The conservative 
columnist and presidential candidate Patrick Bucha- 
nan laments that “we have come to see [criminals] 
not as bad people but as sick people, their sickness 
due to our own failings as a nation.” 

Without accepting Buchanan’s conclusions 
about punishment, he does have a point worth 
considering. There is a strong tendency among 
liberals to excuse criminal behavior, even to forgive 
it on a superficial level, on the basis that there is no 
reason to expect people to respect the laws of a 
society that systematically keeps certain members 
of society in poverty. Society itself generates crime 
and violence, the argument goes, so those who 
commit crimes are merely reacting to their sur- 
roundings. 

While social conditions do play a powerful 
role, the liberal argument has the negative effect of 
eroding personal responsibility, one of the funda- 
mental elements of a free society. In speeches 
(resembling sermons) about crime, President Clin- 
ton correctly points out that there can be no 
solution to crime without personal responsibility. 
Thus, rather than justifying harsher punishment, 
Buchanan’s indictment should be read as under- 
scoring the need for personal responsibility, a 
quality that can only be restored through a process 
of repentance and forgiveness on a social level, 

In order to hold criminals accountable, we 
must also hold ourselves accountable for depraved 
social conditions. When we excuse criminal behav- 
ior on the basis that it is the logical result of 
sociological factors, we also excuse ourselves from 
the responsibility to redress the conditions that 
contribute to crime and violence. Such repentance 
would restore integrity to society, making personal 
responsibility possible. 

Illustrating the complicity of law-abiding 
members of society with criminals, essayist Ishmael 


= 
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Sponsored Speaker: 
NOAM CHOMSKY 


On April 10, the Center sponsored a discussion with noted linguist and political activist Noam 
Chomsky about the role of the intellectual. 


Commissars and Dissidents 

The standard categorization in the Soviet Union and the whole communist world was that 
intellectuals came in two varieties: there were the commissars who were essentially dedicated 
to state power and to careerism, and then there were the 
dissidents who had commitment to other values... justice, 
freedom, truth, honesty and so on. This distinction is 
entirely familiar and goes back to biblical times... 

It's natural that in any society it’s the commissars who 
will have respect — they're serving those in a position to 
offer respect and privilege.... When we come to ourselves 
(as intellectuals) we don’t accept these dissident/commis- 
Sar criteria, but it’s perfectly appropriate. 

The dissidents, the ones who we can trace back to the 
prophets if you like, and who we recognize in opposing 
societies, they're always subject to one or another form of 
punishment depending on what the society is like. 

If it’s in post-Stalinist Russia, from the 50s to the 80s, 
dissidents could be treated in very unpleasant ways, sent 
into exile... If you were in a typical American dependency like Central America, you’re more 
likely to get left by the side of the road, mutilated. 

If you're in the US and the West in general, there are milder forms of control. However 
we make very sure that the dissidents, especially if they are young, don’t get access to 
universities and jobs... If you go over the line one or another thing happens. There are various 
ways of keeping people out if they don’t internalize the values of “respectable” intellectuals. 

Of course, in a free country like this you have plenty of opportunities [to voice dissent), 
and since the punishments, if you're not poor and black at least, are not really severe, there are 
a lot of things that one can do. Asa result the moral burden is far greater. You can’t really blame 
people in a society where you might get murdered by a death squad for not doing much, but 
among privileged sectors here there are basically no excuses. | 


Reed points out, in what he calls the sermon 
President Clinton should give on crime, that the 
roots of crime and violence go beyond poor black 
and Latino inner-city neighborhoods. “He can 
preach to the bankers,” Reed suggests, “who prob- 
ably attend beautiful cathedrals in Washington and 
New York, because without them those exporting 
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drugs into the United States wouldn’t have a place 
to put their profits.” He goes on to say, “The 
president could then take his mission into the white 
suburbs. Tell Washington suburbanites to quit 
going into the city to buy drugs.” The required 
repentance goes beyond simply creating an effec- 
tive anti-poverty program (though that would help), 
leading us to examine, and change where neces- 
sary, the very way we conduct our lives, 

When Americans are as scared as we are now 
about crime and violence, an abundant (as opposed 
to judicious) dispensing of punishment is attractive. 
But the task before us is far greater than building 
more prisons and conducting more executions, We 
must decide what we want from lawbreakers, and 
also how we will respond. The course we choose 
will tell us something important about how we see 
ourselves as a people, about our hopes and aspira- 
tions: is the prison half-full or half-empty? 


Christopher Adams is editor of Ethics & Policy and 
an associate of the Center. 


PUNISHMENT DEMANDS MORAL DISCERNMENT 


By Jerome H. Skolnick 


This article first appeared on the op-ed page of 
The Los Angeles Times on December 16, 1993, 
anticipating the punishment frenzy sparked by the 
murder of Polly Klaas. “Three strikes, you're out” 
and mandatory sentencing laws have proliferated, 
removing discretionary authority from judges. The 
result is that there is less opportunity to judge a 
convict’s threat to society, how to rehabilitate him or 
her, and when the “debt to society” bas been paid. 
Jerome Skolnick argues, “We require a system that 
will reduce penalties for nonviolent offenders to 
make room for those who, like Davis, are palpably 
dangerous.” Skolnick’s article remains germane to 
today’s debate over punishment. 


As recorded on his rap sheet, the criminal 
history of Richard Allen Davis is shocking and 
repugnant, especially because 


parole ranged from a high of 5.4 years for second- 
degree murder to a low of three years for bur glary. 
But on the other side, many prisoners believed that 
the board’s vast discretion produced unfair dispari- 
ties, since people convicted of the same crime 
could serve significantly different sentences. They 

charged that indeterminate sentencing offered prison 
administrators an arbitrary and potent instrument 
for inmate control Their complaint was summed up 
for writer Jessica Mitford by a former inmate: “Don't 
give us steak and eggs; get rid of the Adult 
Authority! Don’t put in a shiny modern hospital; 
free us from the tyranny of the indeterminate 
sentence.” 

In 1977, the Legislature, spurred by critics 
from both political sides, changed to a determinate 
sentencing system. The new law required that 

Davis’ term be recalcu- 


of the years over which it de- 
veloped. He appears to be a 
classical sociopath, a monstrous 
personality who derives plea- 
sure from inflicting pain on 
others. Allen was a one-man 
crime wave over Northern Cali- 
fornia. He received stolen prop- 


Ironically, a 
murderer’s 
freedom can be 


| — lated to six years, a re- 
duction mandated de- 
spite the prescient pre- 
sentencing report of San 
Mateo County proba- 
tion officer Adele 
Shiells, who warned of 
Davis’ “propensity for 


erty in San Mateo County, kid- traced to prison crime and what appears 
napped in Alameda County and reforms to be an accelerating 
assaulted with a deadly weapon potential for violence.” 


could have been incarcerated for life after “one 
strike” his first serious violent felony. We require _ 
a system that will reduce penalties for nonviolent 
offenders to make room for those who, like Davis, 
are palpably dangerous. 

The indeterminate sentencing system unques- — 
tionably had its flaws and could be improved by 
making qualified professional appointments to the 
parole board and providing guidelines for release. _ 
A modified indeterminate system would surely be 
preferable to today’s determinate sentences and 
even more so to the add-ons that are being pro- 
posed to shore up a fundamentally flawed structure. 


Jerome H. Skolnick is president of the American 
Society of Criminology and a professor of jurispru- 
dence and social policy at the UC Berkeley School of 
Law. 


supported by 
both hardline 


in Napa County. Now he stands 
accused of the kidnapping and 
strangulation of Polly Klaas, 


Shiells’ predic- 
tions were unfortu- 
nately proved true 


who became a national sym- conservatives when, after his auto- 
bol of innocence betrayed. and prisoner matic release, Davis and 
How could such a_ vi- an accomplice robbed 
advocates A | 


cious, dangerous criminal slip 
thorough the cracks of 
California's criminal justice sys- 
tem, and what does it suggest 


kidnapped and as- 
saulted a Redwood City 
woman in 1984. Sen- 
tenced to 16 years, he 


about attempts to reform the 
system? Ironically, the serial 
freedom of Richard Allen Davis can be traced to 
California’s 1977 prison sentencing reforms, which 
were supported by an unlikely coalition of hard- 
line conservatives and prisoner advocates. 

Before 1977, California was a pioneer in 
indeterminate prison sentencing for felony offend- 
ers, A Richard Allen Davis might receive a sentence 
of one to 25 years, or even one year to life, for such 
felonies as second-degree murder, robbery and 
rape, In fact, those are precisely the sentences 
apportioned to Davis in the spring of 1977 for the 
crimes he had committed in 1976—kidnapping, 
assault, robbery and burglary. 

Nevertheless, many legislators thought that 
the indeterminate system was too soft on criminals, 
and perhaps it was. For example, in 1965, the 
median time served by prisoners released on 


earned time off for work 

and for good behavior 
and had to be released in eight. If the indeterminate 
sentence had been in effect, someone with Davis’ 
personality and criminal history might have been 
imprisoned, if not for life, then for decades. 

The pain of the multiple victims of Richard 
Allen Davis will not be lessened by legal reform. 
But the pain of future victims could be diminished 
by a wise and temperate reform of California’s 
sentencing structure. 

During the past 16 years, the California prison 
population has increased six fold, with no discern- 
ible impact on public safety or fear of crime, and at 
huge cost to the taxpayers. The “three strikes and 
you're out” legislation advocated by Governor Pete 
Wilson and Attorney General Dan Lungren will cost 
billions more, with doubtful effect on safety. But 
under indeterminate sentencing, Richard Allen Davis 
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CHARACTER continued from page 1 


edition of Ethics 6 Policy we will focus some 
attention on the moral analysis of punishment. 
How can we get beyond the slogans of “Three 
strikes, you're out!” “One strike, you're in,” or “Lock 
‘em up and throw away the key”? 

To assist the policy debate we offer a couple 
of thought-provoking articles that can lead to the 
deeper issues. Professor Jerome Skolnick of UC 
Berkeley's School of Law eschews simplistic for- 
mulae in the determination of sentences and calls 
for a return to a structure that has a place for moral 
assessment. The Center’s associate, Chris Adams, 
offers a broad perspective on the purposes of 
punishment and wonders about what society says 
of itself when it tries to deal with those who break 
its laws. 

The question that continually arises for me in 
response to much of the debate about punishment 
is the issue of character. 1am tempted to say that the 
policy debates about stricter sentencing ignore a 
fundamental concern of the moral life, namely 
character. Rather than examining the pathologies 
of social institutions that form the characters of 
those who deface, steal or murder, legislators want 
to deal with crime, first and foremost, through 
punishment. Or rather than asking which punish- 
ment might serve to address constructively a 
criminal’s character, legislators seem more con- 
cerned with “making ‘em pay.” 

The moral life gets reduced to obligations, 
rights and laws. We lose sight of the more funda- 
mental questions about the kinds of persons we 
become as determined by the moral practices that 
have been instilled in us. Virtues are replaced by 
duties. Habits are always bad. Persuasion and 
inspiration are replaced by control. 

There is a reading of this debate that places 
character at the center of the analysis; however, it’s 
even more distorted. In this view character seems 
to inform an overriding concern for the kind of 
people we are and the kind of people they are. 
Certain kinds of people commit crimes and the rest 

_ of us need to be protected from them. 

The struggle between virtue and vice, the 
standard combatants in the development of charac- 
ter, no longer takes place within each person as 
they confront their demons and are surprised by 
their saints. No, now it’s much less ambiguous. 
Now the struggle takes place out in the open. It's 
between the virtuous, respectable, law abiding 
citizens and “those people’—the criminals. 

The task of the police and the criminal justice 
system is separating “the sheep and the goats.” The 
criminal (note that it’s not “the person who commit- 

ted a crime”) is that person who finally shows his 


true colors and now must be separated from the: 


rest of us. Talk of rehabilitation—which, as the 
word suggests, ought to flow easily from a concern 
for the habits that form us—is senseless in this 
distorted perspective and is replaced by the deter- 


Sponsored Speaker: 


on the plight of bis nation. 
From Misery to Poverty with Dignity 
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ministic aphorisms about apples falling near the 
tree or the quality of the seeds sown. 

How might a concern for character be intro- 
duced into the debate about punishment in ways 
that are helpful? As I hinted above, one sure way to 
assess the kind of people we have become is to 
look closely at the institutions that form us and at 
the ways that we replicate or renew those institu- 
tions. Such an assessment need not slide into a 
denial of all personal responsibility on the part of 
those who have committed crimes. We must begin 
with questions of responsibility: we can ask to what 
demands or to what situation was the convicted 
person responding. We must make that personal 
by considering what moral resources were and are 
available to them. In evaluating the performance of 
seeds, we do well to consider the soil. 

Eventually this question of character allows 
insight into the problem exposed by the staggering 
demographics of present prison populations. This 
situation will only be confounded as long as we 
frame solutions to crime and punishment in terms 
of separating “the bad” from “the good.” Questions 
of character give us ways of asking about the 
possible contributions to society that the hundreds 


JEAN-BERTRAND ARISTIDE 


On April 19, the Center co-sponsored a discussion with Haitian President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 


Jesus said, “I was sick and you took care of me, in prison and you visited me.” The righteous 
said, “Lord, when were you sick and we took care of you, in prison and we visited you?” Jesus 
said, “Truly, inasmuch as you did it for the least of these my brethren, you did it for me.” 

In a country where we have one soldier for each 
one thousand Haitians, and 1.8 doctors for each ten 
thousand Haitians... can we serve our people by giving 
health care to them? Can we take care of them the way 
we should take care of God? Because He said “I was sick 
and you visited me.” 

We in Haiti love our country. We enjoy staying 
home. That’s why in my seven months [as President] the 
Haitian people were staying in Haiti. Were we rich? No. 
But we were moving from misery to poverty with dignity. 

I know in Florida, they don’t work to welcome 
refugees. Great! Let’s restore democracy to Haiti. That's 
the solution. 

How can the US government welcome the Cuban 
refugees and send back the Haitian refugees?... In Haiti we have a house on fire. And at the 
same time we have the American coast guard surrounding the island, so those who are in the 
country cannot flee the political repression. The house is on fire. Because of the American coast 
guard around they cannot flee... It’s a crime. 

President Clinton described the Bush policy towards our refugees as a criminal policy. I 
will not ask you what you think of this policy... It’s a racist policy.... Because we believe in God 
we try to have the spirit of God... And if we look for the color of this spirit we will not see it’s 
white, we will not see it’s black. The color of the spirit of God is love. 

Please let’s assume our responsibility as citizens of the world, to build a new world order. The 
politicians care about their pockets. You have to care about principles... That’s our responsibility. 
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of thousands of young people presently incarcer- 
ated in this country cannot make because of their 
crimes and because of the lack of any constructive 
rehabilitation. Their gifts and their energy are an 
indispensable contribution to the common good. 
The question becomes not what will happen to us 
if these “thugs” are let out onto our streets, but 
rather what will happen to us—to all of us as a 
society—if these young people just sit in prisons. 


At the Center 

This past March 4th marked the actual twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy. Since 1974 the Center has witnessed many 
exciting projects, has provided a home to countless 
scholars and, we trust, has affected the develop- 
ment of a more just society. This Fall we plan to 
formally celebrate all of this with a public recep- 
tion, a special edition of Ethics & Policyand a 20th 
anniversary fund drive. As a member, you will hear 
more about these activities in the next few months, 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant 
Professor of Christian Ethics at the Graduate Theo- 
logical Union. 
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THE ROAD TO HUMAN FLOURISHING 
CAN THE COMMON GOOD TRADITION OVERCOME THE POVERTY OF LIBERALISM? 


By Sarah Bachelard 


What can we do when two rights we believe in are pitted 
against each other? How are we to decide what we ought to believe 
or what action we should take when there seems to be no way of 
deciding which right should take priority? Many of our public 
debates are characterized by such impasses. The pornography 
debate for example is discussed largely in terms of the right to 
freedom of speech versus the rights of women not to 
be objectified and exploited. In the recent controversy 
over seizure laws in Chicago public housing projects, 
the right to privacy seemed to clash with a more public 
right to security. 

Our liberal tradition, based on the protection of 
individual rights and liberties, seems to provide no 
resources for adjudicating between rights when they 
conflict with each other. This deficiency has been 
called “the poverty of liberalism.” Recently moral 
philosophers have begun to look to an older tradi- 
tion—common good—as a possible means of moving 
beyond some of our seemingly impassable dilemmas. 

It is not always clear, however, what forms the 
content of the common good in modern usage, other 
than vague notions of community solidarity. Nor is it 
clear whether the language of the common good can 
be legitimately reappropriated in today’s cultural con- 
text. 

Aristotle wrote some twenty four centuries ago that the good 
is that “at which all things aim.” Every entity and activity, he 
thought, has its own good to which it is peculiarly directed, so that, 
for example, the good of medicine is health, the good of 
economics is wealth and so on. For Aristotle, the good of human 
life, or that at which all human life aims, is human flourishing 
which can only be fully achieved through the good of the 
community or polis. The final end and true happiness of each 
individual is encompassed by the good of the community—there 
is no incompatibility between what is good for the individual and 
what is good for the community. The individual may indeed have 
to sacrifice a selfish interest for the good of the community, the 
common good, but that sacrifice ultimately redounds to “his” good 
as well. There is no fundamental opposition between individual 
and common interest. 

Likewise Thomas Aquinas believed both that what is good for 
the individual is the same for every individual, inscribed in human 
nature itself, and that this good can ultimately only be realized in 
community. Jacques Maritain, a modern Thomist, wrote that 


according to Aquinas’ principles the individual is subordinated to 
the good of the whole, the common good, “which as such is more 
divine and therefore better deserving the love of each than his very 
own life.” 

Clearly ancient and mediaeval common good theory oper- 
ated on the assumption that the end and true good of every 
individual was the same, a common end or telos to which the 
whole of one’s life ought to be oriented. That is, it operated within 
a teleological philosophical system. Given such a comprehensive 
understanding of the nature and destiny of individual life, the 
claims of the common good could rule every aspect of life. There 
was no “private” or “individual” sphere of interest which was not 
ultimately subordinate to the claims of the common good, since 
this common good was equivalent to the true good of the 


continued on p. 3 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


EDUCATING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


THOUGHTS ON THE ACADEMY’S RESPONSIBILITY 
By Barry Stenger 


A few weeks ago I traveled to Cleveland, Ohio to address a 
meeting of the Association of Catholic Colleges and Universities. 
This association had brought together 
people from colleges and universi- 
ties around the country to discuss the 
responsibility of their institutions to 
educate students for citizenship. 

Much of the discussion focused 
on practical models for service learn- 
ing that might provide students with 
experiences of civic involvement. | 
chose to invite the participants to 
reflect on some of the deeper issues 
that are at stake when considering 
the relationship of the academy and 
the broader civic community. I shared some of our efforts here at 
the Center and some of my own reseach at the UCA in El Salvador 
where the six Jesuits were martryed in 1989, 


continued on p. 2 


BOOK NOTES... 


PUBLIC RELIGIONS IN THE MODERN WORLD 
By Jose Casanova, The University of Chicago Press, 1994 


In this extremely important book, Jose Casanova essentially 
makes the same statement about the role of religion in current public 
discourse as did Mark Twain upon discovering the pre-mortem 
publication his obituary: “Rumors of my death are greatly exagger- 
ated.” 

The exaggeration in the case at hand ensues from believing the 
secularization thesis to be a single death knell for religion rather than 
as three dissonant notes plucked by the inexorable hand of moder- 
nity. The first is the process of functional “differentiation” by which 
the secular spheres of the state, economy and science are emanci- 
pated from the equally autonomous religious sphere. For Casanova, 
this differentiation constitutes the condition of modernity that “re- 
mains the valid core of the theory of secularization” insofar as it 
divorces religious values from those commensurate with the other 
frequently contending spheres. 

While differentiation is posited as a structural inevitability, this 
is not the case for the second consequence of modernity, the “decline 
of religion.” Instead, Casanova argues that it is merely a “historical 
option” evinced by those primarily European nations that resisted 
differentiation by tenaciously melding Church and state, thereby 
precipitating an Enlightenment critique of religion strategically bran- 
dished by liberal political parties intent on minimizing the influence 
of religion on society. 

This leads to the third note, the issue of “privatization.” For 
Casanova, this amounts to religion’s exile from the public square and 
acceptance of a marginal role restricted to the pastoral care of 
individual souls. No doubt this book’s most indelible contribution to 
the sociology of religion will be its debunking of any pretensions that 
the tendency toward religious privatization is historically inevitable. 
This is the main task of Casanova’s five case studies: Catholicism in 
Spain, Poland, Brazil and the United States and Evangelical Protes- 
tantism in the United States. According to him, these are examples of 
authentic public religions illustrative of religious “deprivatization.” 
They also prove to be uniquely modern to the extent that they accept 
the differentiation of value spheres by moving beyond state establish- 
ment to become free institutions within society. In fact, while 
Evangelical Protestantism serves as an example of a public religion 
resistant to civic discourse, Casanova holds that the post-Vatican II 
Catholic Church has experienced a new dialogical openness to the 
world through which it can forcefully defend the institutionalization 
of democracy-and universal rights on the basis of religious principles. 

Furthermore, by relying on the discourse ethics of Jurgen 
Habermas, he also makes a bolder claim regarding public religions in 
general. Casanova argues that they infuse public debate with tradi- 
tional religious norms that are capable of positing a substantive vision 
of the common good and a critique of morally indifferent modern 
states and economies. 

Clearly, Casanova’s achievement is impressive. However, a 
single issue may be raised regarding his institutional level of analysis, 
which does not consider the individuals in the pews or the disaffected 
who have left them. In the end, religion may have a place in public, 
but how much critical public discourse remains in these religious 
institutions to shape their collective norms remains an open question. 


REVIEWED BY JEROME P. BAGGETT 
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EDUCATING continued from page 1 

I seemed to strike a chord when I challenged these educators not to limit 
their own involvement or that of their students to traditional experiences of 
service learning. I shared with them the admonition of liberation theologian Jon 
Sobrino who claims that it’s time for the Christian university to be training 
liberation architects and liberation economists and liberation physicians. 

Education for citizenship ought to involve new approaches to the profes- 
sions and new career goals—ones that move civic involvement or community 
service beyond the idealism of “college days” or the spare time of a Saturday. 
Colleges and universities must identify their distinctive contribution to the process 
of civic renewal—professors and students offering their academic skills to 
research issues, to analyze problems, to expose lies, and to facilitate consensus. 

I mention all of this here because the opportunity to talk of such things 
to others reminds me of the challenges and the importance of our work here 
at the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. We continue in our commitment to 
bring the resources of the academy to bear on issues of public policy. I am 
pleased to announce that others have recognized the importance of this work 
and with their contributions are making it possible for us to initiate new projects 
and fund ongoing efforts. 

By far the most exciting news in this regard is the three year grant that we 
recently received from the James Irvine Foundation. This grant will provide 
some operational support for the Center staff and fund a couple of programs 
as well. The most substantial of those is the Voicing Values Project. Chris Adams 
will describe this project in this newsletter (page 5). The Irvine grant will also 
help fund the production and distribution of Ethics & Policy, and help us 
convene regular public forums that will encourage discussion of timely issues 
in public policy. 

There are a couple of other projects that have begun recently here at the 
Center, The Lilly Endowment, Inc. has granted funds to the Center to support 
Robert N. Bellah’s return to his earlier comparative and historical interests in 
religion. There is a description of this project in this newsletter (page 4). At a 
very developmental stage is a new project exploring the application of 
international human rights law to the practice of law in the US. We are presently 
putting together an advisory committee and preparing funding proposals. 

There have been a few staff changes at the Center and as is usually the 
case that means good news and goodbyes. The good news is that Chris Adams, 
a Center Associate for the past three years, has been named Associate Director. 
Chris will bring to this position his well-recognized writing skills, his passion 
for good, public discussion and his honest and open style of dealing with 
people. He will continue as editor of this newsletter and will be the project 
director of the Voicing Values Project. 

We've said goodbye to our Weber Fellow, Sarah Bachelard, as she 
returned to her Australian home. We will certainly miss her “down under” 
habits of “ringing up her flatmate,” using the word “perforce” and stopping for » 
afternoon tea and “biccies.” But as you can see from her contribution to this : 
edition of the newsletter, we will really miss her insightful questions and her » 
uncommon commitment to academic excellence. 

Finally, let me say a word about our twentieth anniversary. In these times : 
when ethics centers seem to be sprouting up everywhere, some of our readers ; 
may be surprised to know that the Center for Ethics and Social Policy has been 
around for twenty years. Those of you who have been long-time supporters : 
and have witnessed all the projects that the Center has taken on may be* 
surprised that it’s only been twenty years. Surprised or not, you are invited to ) 
celebrate with us. Our celebration will take place this coming Fall. If you are # 
a member, you will receive our special commemorative issue of Ethics & Policy, ' 
If you live in the Bay Area, you can attend our birthday party on October 11. . 
And you are all invited to make a contribution to our Twentieth Anniversary) 
Fund and help us move with confidence into the next twenty years. For more 
details see the announcement on page 3. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christia 
Ethics at the Graduate Theological Union. 


VALUES AND INSTITUTIONS: KEYS TO “INTRACTABLE” SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
VOICING VALUES PROJECT UNDERWAY 


By Christopher Adams 


Intractable. In one word, this describes how 
many Americans view some of the major social 
issues this country faces: crime, health care, home- 
lessness, the environment, racial tension, welfare, 
immigration, drug abuse. It 
captures the helplessness 
of concerned people who 


Institutions all have particular roles to play in 
making and keeping a society strong. Unfortu- 
nately, American institutions are failing. And, since 
Americans generally dislike institutions, adequate 
attention and effort is rarely even fo- 
cused on them, nullifying their poten- 
tial contribution. The authors call for a 


are trying to have a positive Institutions meaningful discussion of the central 
influence on their surround- are the purposes and moral meanings of insti- 
ings. tutions, of how they support or under- 
Generally, contempo- concrete mine a good society. 
rary Americans expect gov- . The newest project of the Center 
ernment to be the institu- SRR for Ethics and Social Policy is devoted to 
tion to take responsibility, of the values creating just these types of discussions. 
or blame, for finding solu- : With a grant from the James Irvine 
tions to these “intractables.” our society Foundation, the Center has begun the 
The refrain is common, rests upon development phase of the Voicing Val- 
“They [politicians, social ues Project. This project builds on the 
workers, police, etc.] should insights of The Good Society, adding to 


do something about...” You 

can replace the three dots with any one of these 
problems, but doing so brings us no closer to their 
solution. 

Nostalgia for the days of the government's 
war on poverty, for a revival of the “Great Society” 
of thirty years ago, was rekindled with Bill Clinton’s 
election to the Presidency. Knowing, however, that 
such an approach in 1994 America would be 
neither politically possible, financially feasible nor, 
most sadly, efficacious, he told the country in this 
year’s State of the Union Address, “Let’s be honest. 
Our problems go way beyond the reach of any 
government program. They are rooted in the loss 
of values, the disappearance of work, and the 
breakdown of our families and our communities.” 

His message here is not that government 
should abandon its attempts to solve such issues; 
but rather that it is only one institution among 
several that has a role to play. These problems are 
a result of a prolonged breakdown of the social 
fabric, the failure of government certainly, but also 
the other major social institutions: education, busi- 
ness, organized religion and the family. 

The Center for Ethics and Social Policy has a 
long-standing interest in the roles institutions play 
in our society. In our Good Society Project, the 
eminent sociologist Robert N. Bellah and his col- 
leagues found that America’s most pressing con- 
temporary problems stem from a deeper shortcom- 
ing: an impoverished role for institutions in Ameri- 
can society. The widely-discussed book that re- 
sulted from this project, The Good Society, has 
contributed to a growing awareness that institu- 
tions, such as education, organized religion, busi- 
ness, government and the family are the keys to 
solving our problems. The reason for this is that 
institutions are the concrete expression of the 
values our society rests upon. 


it one more insight borne out of the 
Center's three-year experience with the dissemina- 
tion phase of the book. In order to put these 
insights to work solving “real world” problems, 
Voicing Values will address institutions both in 
their discrete social functions as well as their 
collective role in building a good society. Thus, the 
moral meanings of particular institutions will not be 
considered in isolation; the project will also focus 
on how institutions support or hinder each other. 

For example, take the number one issue on 
the minds of Californians: crime. This issue has 
spawned a great deal of fear, and most people's 
response has been on the level of the individual: 
buy a gun; get a security system; move to a gated 
community. Crime is a social problem, however, 
and if we are to respond adequately to it, rather 
than just keep it at bay, we must turn to institutional 
resources. The natural place to look is government, 
which has responded in California by pledging to 
hire more police officers and to build more prisons. 
But as President Clinton warned, government can- 
not do everything. The other major social institu- 
tions must also fulfill their roles. 

There could be no clearer illustration of the 
danger of one institution overcompensating for the 
failures of others than the spate of “three strikes, 
you're out” laws that have made their way into 
California law. Such laws are the result of a 
frightened society demanding a solution but not 
knowing where to look. Government does have a 
role to play in fighting crime, but as police chiefs, 
penal officials and criminologists have clearly stated, 
law enforcement and prisons can only do so much. 
It cannot substitute for the failures of other institu- 
tions. 

Each of the other major institutions has a role 
to play in preventing crime; and each faces daunt- 
ing challenges that can prevent it from being 


successful. For example, through focus group 
discussions with representatives of the other insti- 
tutions, we might discover that the failure of the 
economy to provide an adequate number of good 
paying jobs affects crime. Further we might find 
that the economy cannot provide such jobs unless 
the education system prepares students to perform 
them. Education may be be hindered in its work 
because families may not be sending their children 
to school ready to learn. We might find that 
organized religion does not support the family in 
the best way nor is it succesfully articulating values 
in public that could stem crime. 

The Voicing Values Project will try to articu- 
late the values that guide institutions in such a way 
that values can rightly be seen as a resource for 
reaching solutions to some of society’s most intrac- 
table problems. We believe it is at this level that 
good solutions can be found and lasting changes 
made. 


Christopher Adams is Associate Director of the Cen- 
ter and Director of The Voicing Values Project. 
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COMMON GOOD continued from page 3 


This discussion is critical for the fulfillment of 
the second requirement for a credible 
reappropriation of common good theory. Since we 
do not live in a society which generally thinks that 
the good is inscribed in the nature and purpose of 
“man” and his relationship to God, we can no 
longer expect “the good” to be self-evident. We do 
not trust that people wiser and more visionary than 
ourselves, the philosophers and theologians, can 
tell us what the good consists of and thus how we 
should order our lives. As feminist theorists and 
others have pointed out, the monopoly of the 
definition of the good by one group always leads 
to a partial conception which more often than not 
works to the benefit of the ruling class. This means 
that the “good,” if it is to be pronounced as 
common, must be discovered in dialogue, not 
contemplation. Only the participation of every 
group in society in the process of defining the 
content of the common good will generate a notion 
of the good which might legitimately be used to 
check individual freedom. Entailed in the very 
definition of the common good then, is the require- 
ment that it must have been formulated through 
genuine dialogue between different groups and 
even then, each formulation of the good must be 
tentative, open to newer perspectives and more 
dialogue. 

The deployment of common good theory in 
the discussion of particular social issues is not 
necessarily going to make them easier to resolve, 
but it may help to provide a larger and more fruitful 
frame of reference in which to think about them. 
Instead of pitting the right to freedom of speech 
against the rights of women not to be exploited and 
objectified in the pornography debate, for ex- 
ample, a common good approach would begin by 
asking about the conditions of human flourishing. 


NEW PROJECT AT THE CENTER 


ROBERT N. BELLAH’S RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION PROJECT 


The Center is happy to announce a grant from the Lilly Endowment of a research 
project on the persistence of religion in human society, with Robert N. Bellah as project 
director. Bellah began his career as a sociologist of religion with broad comparative interests 
(including native American religion, Islam, and the religion of East Asia), and in 1964 
published an essay on religious evolution that has attracted considerable interest. Bellah is 
best known for his studies of American society, which have occupied him for much of the 
last thirty years, and which culminated in the jointly-authored The Good Society, the 
discussion of which has been a significant part of the activities of the Center for the last three 
years. During the period of the new grant July 1994 - June 1997) he will return to his earlier 
comparative and historical interests. 

The new project is ambitious in its scope. It will seek to place religion in the context 
of human biological, social and cultural life, drawing on psychology, anthropology and 
sociology in so doing. The attempt to show religion as an intrinsic element in the structure 
of human existence will be reinforced by an effort to trace the historical development of 
religion from the Paleolithic to the present. While local particularities will be respected, the 
emphasis will be on continuities, combined with new levels of organization, in the course 
of religious history. The so-called axial religions Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, etc.) most of which emerged in the first millennium B.C., will receive particular 
attention, as they have survived in a variety of forms to the present. The modern and “post- 
modern” eras will be considered to see whether religion, so important in all previous human 
history, persists as a central element in human existence, and if so, how it relates to 
“secularizing” tendencies that have emerged in recent times. The relation between religion 
and ethics will be central to the entire project. 

The grant includes funds which will allow the Habits of the Heart and The Good Society 
authors to meet annually to discuss Bellah’s project and other work in progress being carried 
on by the co-authors. 


Itis true that both the rights in question can be seen 
as constituent elements of human flourishing, and 
that appeals to the common good do not remove 
the need for making judgments about the relative 
weight of these rights. But there are other consid- 


erations which can be brought in under the rubric 
of the common good which may also be relevant 
tothe debate. These considerations would include 
a focus on the needs of women given their overall 
position in the society, as well as some more 


general questions. Who, for example, really ben- 
efits from the production and sale of pornography? 
What responsibility does the larger society have to 
ensure the flourishing of all its members? 

There are no quick fixes for the dilemmas 
which we face. Nevertheless a common good 
theory which is appropriately limited in scope and 
participatory in formulation can perhaps help to 
move us beyond the impasse where inalienable 
individual rights are pitted against each other in 
mortal combat. These rights were established, 
after all, because they safeguarded the goods of 
individuals and through them, the good of the 
community. It would be a shame if, in defense of 
the trees of liberty, we lost sight of the forest of 
human flourishing. 


CENTER-SPONSORED PUBLIC FORUM 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND LEGAL PRACTICE: SHALL THE TWAIN MEET? 


This is the first of a new series of Public Forums the Center will bold on timely issues. The series is made 
possible by a grant from the James Irvine Foundation. 


As the notion of international human rights gains prominence and human rights standards are 
officially enacted into international law by United Nations covenants, protocols and resolutions, 
countries like China and Haiti are coming under intense pressure to abide by international standards. 
At the same time, however, there is a growing movement to use these same standards here in the 
US. for issues which the consititution is either silent on or, by virtue of unfavorable Supreme Court 


Decisions, offers little protection—for instance, the “rights” of non-citizens, prisoners, and the 
homeless. 


An upcoming Public Forum about this movement will link the practical world of the practice 
of law with the philosophical field of human rights. In addition, it will be the first event in a new 
project of the Center, The Human Rights Legal Assistance Project. 


September 22, 1994 Sarah Bachelard is a doctoral student at the Gradu- 
7 pm - 9 pm ate Theological Union and Weber Fellow at the 
Graduate Theological Union Center. 
Dinner Board Room 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT THE CENTER AT 510/649-2560 


COMMON GOOD continued from page 1 


individual. In such a scheme the claims of individual rights could always be 
trumped by an appeal to the common good. 

Despite the appeal of this harmony between individual and community 
interest, we must remember to ask the question “Who defines what the 
community interest is?” For it is all too easy for those with power in society to 
define the “common good” so 
that it works exclusively to their 
benefit. For example, the attain- 


ment of the good of human flour- The “good,” if 
ishing, for Aristotle, relied on the s,s 

fact that women and slaves were it is to be 
excluded from the good so that pronounced 
they might provide the necessi- 

ties of life to the (male) citizens. common, 
Thomas Aquinas also perceived must be 


the existing hierarchy of men 
~ over women as divinely ordained 
and for this reason women’s sub- 
jugation as partially constitutive 
of the common good. Likewise in 
the debate over the seizure laws 
| in Chicago there is a legitimate 
fear that those being asked to 
| sacrifice their “right” to privacy 
are vulnerable to external definitions of the “common good” because of their 
lack of real power in society. 

Liberalism developed partially as a reaction against this mediaeval 
subordination of the individual to the community, and of some individuals 
more than others, The great appeal that liberalism as a political philosophy has 
for us is precisely its defense of the individual against the community, and of 
| the freedom of every individual to formulate and pursue his or her own 
conception of the good, independent of some external overarching definition 
of the good. It is the philosophical guarantee that no greater force, whether 
religious, social or political, can impose its definition of the good upon me. If 
we want to use some of the resources of the common good tradition to address 
modern social issues, we must take account of the insights of liberalism 
regarding the dignity and rights of the individual and not simply uncritically 
revert to the ancient and mediaeval traditions. 

There is then a twofold requirement for any credible reappropriation of 
common good theory. First, since we live in a pluralistic society, we must be 
| able to specify the content of the common good independently of a universally 
agreed upon conception of the true nature and final end of humanity. And 
| second, there must be a procedure for coming to agreement on the content of 
| the common good which ensures that a good conceived by one group is not 
illegitimately imposed on less powerful groups. 

Adherence to the first requirement will mean that the content of the 
| common good will be more limited in scope than a good which is thought to 
| encompass the whole good of the life of an individual and his or her 
community. In other words any good which might be agreed upon in common 
| in our society will not be thought to exhaust the conception of the good, as it 

did for the teleologically oriented societies of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. 
People will still form their individual conceptions of the good, and the good 
life, but the pursuit of these conceptions could be limited, not only by the 
demands of equal liberty for others, but also for the sake of some minimally 
agreed upon good in common. 

What might we agree to regard as a good in common? It is tempting to 
define the common good in terms of those goods which we all need to survive, 
such as clean air, safe water, adequate nutrition and so on. So for example, if 
the pursuit of the “good” of profit by a factory owner entailed the emission of 

| pollutants into the local river, that pursuit could be checked by the claim that 


discovered in 
dialogue, not 
contemplation 


clean water was a common good. The claims of the common good here trump 
the liberal right of the factory owner to the free pursuit of his or her individual 
conception of the good. 

Itseems to me, however, that to define the common good simply in terms 
of a list of the necessities of life limits the potential moral work that common 
good theory could do for us. It is possible, after all, to enact laws protecting 
water supplies within a liberal framework, using the language of individual 
rights. What we want common good theory to achieve is not primarily a list 
of limits on individual freedom, but a fuller conception of the relationship 
between the good of the individual and the good of the community, and an 
alternative framework within which social issues can be discussed. 

Given this aim, the most fruitful definition of the common good is still 
Aristotle’s notion of human flourishing. The seeming disadvantage of the 
openness of this definition of the common good is actually its great strength, 
for it means that the content of the common good must be specified for 
different societies at different times. In our society, we might use the notion 
of human flourishing to criticize the separation of individual from community 
interests, but at the same time part of our concept of human flourishing will 
include the freedom of individuals to pursue their own life plans. Within a 
modern common good theory there need be no simplistic opposition between 
individual freedom and communally imposed conceptions of the good. The 
values which constitute our conception of the common good inform each 
other, allowing room for discussion of their relative importance in specific 
situations. 
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WE’RE TURNING 20! 


COME CELEBRATE WITH US 


In 1974 Berkeley, and its various academic institutions, was 
known around the world for its questioning of the established moral 
order and its questing for a new one. In the midst of this, a group 
of foresightful GTU faculty members and supporters—Charles 
McCoy, Mark Juergensmeyer and Fred Twining—founded the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy. The goal was to utilize the 
resources of religious traditions and academia, especially the social 
sciences and theological ethics, to guide this transformation. Since 
its inception twenty years ago, the Center has conducted projects on 
topics including environmental ethics, individualism in American 
life, medical ethics, and business ethics. 

As the Center turns twenty, we invite our members to a 
celebration of our birthday—for a look backward at where we have 
come from in the last two decades and for a peek over the horizon 
at where we are going in the next two. 


Please join us for a reception on: 


OCTOBER 11, 1994 
4-6 P.M. 
GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL UNION 


DINNER BOARD ROOM 
Please RSVP by using the form on back page. 


We would like to invite you also to commemorate this 
occasion with a contribution to our Twentieth Anniversary Fund, 
For more information on Anniversary giving, please see the form on 
the back page of this newsletter. 


JOIN NOW 


Basic annual membership is $35 (for low-income folks, it's just $25 or whatever your budget allows). By becoming a member you: 


* are entitled to a 20% discount on transcripts, tapes and other material 


* — receive our quarterly publication, Ethics & Policy 
¢ — get discounts or free admission to special events we sponsor 


* — support the vital work of the Center 
e stay abreast of Center projects 


20TH ANNIVERSARY RSVP 


Yes! As a member | want to support the work of the Center 
and commemorate its 20th anniversary. Enclosed is my check 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE... 


“ROBERT N. BELLAH for: $500. «$200.--s«$100.-s«S$HD—sS 
ANNOUNCES NEW 
PROJECT _ | am not yet a member, but | want to join now. Enclosed is my 
_ check for: $200 $100 $50 °©§#& $3 
ON VALUES AND ea [will be attending the reception on October 11, 1994. 


INSTITUTIONS 


° SARAH BACHELARD ON ADDRESS 
THE COMMON co0DSts cITy STATE ZIP 
. 20TH ANNIVERSARY Please make check payable to GTU/Center for Ethics and Social Policy. Fill out this form and 


send to: 


INFORMATION 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

| 
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The Center for Ethics and Social Policy, 2400 Ridge Road, Berkeley, CA 94709. 
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CHASTENED HOPE 


A HISTORY OF THE CENTER FOR ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


By Jerome Baggett 


It would be difficult to give a full accounting of CESP’s 
twenty-year history. This is largely because the on-going chronicle 
of the Center’s accomplishments has always been recorded in the 
most disparate places: as policy statements written within corpo- 
rate boardrooms, government agencies, health-care facilities, 
educational institutions and churches; as scholarly monographs 
and newspaper articles for public edification and 
debate; as transcripts and notes from scores of Center- 
sponsored conferences, colloquia and classes; and as 
perhaps more than a few conversations in coffee 
shops, living rooms and wherever else people carry on 
informed discussions regarding the values by which 
they live. But within this varied work there is much that 
has remained consistent since its founding. 

Take the very first issue of Ethics 6 Policy, for 
instance. The slightly brittle pages and photograph of 
a wide-grinned and -lapelled Sergeant Shriver arriving 
to give an address on “Ethics and Politics” at Berkeley 
certainly gives one a sense of the time that has passed 
since the winter of 1974. However, this issue, which 
featured a section attending to the executive branch of 
government, also seems quite current for a couple of 
reasons. First, as it does today, the Center was attempt- 
ing to respond constructively to a pressing public 
issue—in this case, the “crisis of values” seemingly 
epitomized by the Presidency in the aftermath of Watergate. 
Second, the announcement of an upcoming panel discussion on 
“The Future of the Presidency” is indicative of the Center's long- 
standing commitment to forging “communities of scholarship” 
that, through mutual learning and shared resources, are better able 
to address complicated social issues. Not to go unnoticed was the 
eclectic nature of the panel, which included a nationally recog- 
nized professor of social ethics (John C. Bennett), a professor of 
sociology at Berkeley (Robert N. Bellah), the dean of Berkeley’s 
School of Public Policy (Aaron Wildavsky) and the Congressman 
from the 25th Congressional district (Ron Dellums). Such a 
gathering was representative of what the Center’s co-founder and 
first Director, Charles McCoy (1974-82), referred to as a “triadic 
approach’ to policy ethics. According to him, bringing together the 
three-fold insights of ethicists, social scientists and policy makers 
(including those who feel the effects of policy implementation) 
serves to meliorate the tendency for each of those fields to be 
overspecialized and isolated from one another. This strategy has 
also proven to be an effective way of preparing to confront the 
Goliath-like challenges of evaluating and shaping organizational 


decisions that are daunting in their complexity. 

Thus, from the very beginning, the Center was optimistic 
about its prospects for making positive contributions toward the 
fashioning of more humane policies to govern our societal institu- 
tions. This optimism was not in vain, however. After all, “social 
policy” was never intended to be a boondoggle for the Dr. 
Panglosses among us who are content to cultivate their own 
intellectual gardens in the best of all possible worlds. To overcome 
this it would be necessary to get one’s hands dirty rather than just 
doing a bit of social weeding and pruning here and there. No doubt 
this more realistic perspective has grown from the Center's vision 
of a social world that is more foreboding than what a garden 
metaphor may suggest. 

A better metaphor for the Center’s work may be Pablo 
Picasso’s Guernica and it is fitting that reprints of this famous 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 


READING THE FUTURE BY LOOKING AT THE PAST 
By Barry Stenger 


Being around for twenty years has relative import. When I gaze 
up at the rocky crags of the Sierra Nevada from a 12,000 ft. pass, the 
last twenty years are an insignificant blink. But when I look at my nine 
month old daughter and imagine celebrating her twentieth birthday 
I'm struck with awe. Somewhere in between these lies the response 
proper to our Center’s twentieth 
anniversary. 

When I think of all the centers 
that have “ethics” in their title and 
have been formed and dissolved in 
the space of a few years, I am 
amazed and proud that this opera- 
tion has withstood the storms of the 
last two decades. But when we're 
placed alongside those institutions 
that mark their growth by centuries, 
I am appropriately humbled. 

How might we measure our 
significance in a way that gives 
some direction to our next twenty 


Highlights from the 
last 20 years... 


Dialogue on The ~ : 
Common Good: 
Bellah 
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HISTORY continued from page 1 

painting are scattered throughout the Center's early publications. The Picasso 
that painted Guernica was not the same as in his earlier Cubist period, where 
the curved and jagged lines of reality were straightened for the purposes of an 
aesthetic exploration of light and form. Rather, the painting was Picasso's 
protest against the inhumanities of society, brutally evidenced by the Fascists’ 
bombing of the Basque village for which the painting is named. The scene is 
grotesque: hands and eyes raised to the sky; oblong faces of despair with mouths 
agape; bare-breasted Madonna cradling a dead child in her arms; clenched hands 
and pandemonium; the mythic bull looking on. In essence, the scene depicts a 
pastoral world torn asunder by an alien one that it cannot understand but which 
now intrudes upon it in the form of warplanes raining from above. 

Perhaps the reason why the painting is so prominent in the Center's early 
literature is that it portrays a social world that, while drenched in sin and death, 
must be critically evaluated and understood in order to quell its destructive 
power and to discover possibilities for the emergence of justice. The image is 
obviously not as benign as that of a garden. But nor is it one of hopelessness. 
When asked about it, Charles McCoy responded, “Guernica is a symbol of hope 
because it portrays the horror of the situation; and it’s only in facing up to the 


Project Director: CHARLES McCOY 


horror that we can see the potential for doing something about it. In other 
words, it’s through recognition that one hears a call. But that call, that hope, 
is never blind to the realities of injustice.” 

These words provide the key for understanding the Center. It is hope that 
explains the Center's twenty-year existence and continuing impetus to 
contribute something to the cause of justice. In fact, this theme has always been 
a prominent one for the Center's self identity. 

Witness, for example, the comments made by Jiirgen Moltmann on the 
occasion of the Center's opening: “In the life of a nation, a society, we see all 
the forms of living hope, despairing hope, half-dead hope. To regenerate a nation 
ora people from the center of life which is called hope or interest in life, is a task 
that I think theologians should resume. This is a task, perhaps, especially for the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy.” Such sentiments have been corroborated by 
many of those involved with the Center, including current Director Barry Stenger. 
“I believe,” he says, “that this Center can be a place where those struggles against 
hopelessness can be supported by the academic work of committed ethicists, 
theologians and social scientists. This conviction is built upon another — that only 
by joining such struggles can those of us in the academy maintain hope.” 


MANAGEMENT OF VALUES 


Charles S. McCoy 
Marshfield, MA: Pitman Publishing, Inc. 1985 


The planning for the Center for Ethics and Social Policy took place in 
1973 and was based on these convictions: 1) that there was a crisis of ethics 
in the United States; 2) that the tradition of organizational, institutional 
ethics had to be recovered in order to overcome the reduction of ethics to 
individualistic rationalism; 3) that this recovery required mutual learning 
between academics and persons in the policy arenas of society; and 4) that 
resources in the federal patterns of the American heritage are stronger for 
dealing with the crisis in ethics than is supposed by those who see only 
liberal individualism in the United States and its history. Once the Center 
was funded and opened in January, 1974, we began organizational ethics 
projects with business corporations, governmental agencies, health care 
institutions, churches, bigher education and community groups. 

My book, Management of Values: the Ethical Difference in Corporate 
Policy and Performance, drew on the Center's pioneering projects explor- 
ing how values permeate institutional action and must be recognized as 
crucial for policy if organizations are to benefit the larger community. The 
following excerpts, the first from the beginning and the second from the end 
of the book, emphasize the importance of deliberately choosing the values 
that will guide organizations. 


—CM 
Oe we recognize that a variety of values confronts the executive 
rather than the single value of the bottom line, a new perspective 
emerges on ways to measure performance in corporations and what 
| excellence in managing for effective performance requires. With the help 
of insights from corporate managers and from those who have studied 
“good” companies, we shall explore what this new perspective is and how 
it works. 

Productivity as we have known it in modern industrialized societies 
has at least six well-known sources: labor; capital; technology, raw 
materials’ markets; and managerial ideas, energy and skill. A seventh 
source, usually ignored in the past but increasingly recognized as implicit 
and important all along, is emerging into view; the corporate culture, 


including the climate of values and the organizational ethics, that shapes, 
directs, and empowers the other six. 

Over the past three centuries the climate of values in Western societies— 
in combination with the resources of labor, technological innovation, increas- 
ing capital, skilled management, and expanding markets—has resulted in 
levels of productivity and improved standards of living unparalleled in human 
history. The gains of major sectors of industrial societies, however, have not 
been without problems. Not all the values sought were realized and certainly 
not for every person or social group. New values emerged as industrialized, 
middle-class, more democratic societies came into being. Many persons in the 
industrial nations shared minimally in the rising standard of living. Massive 
immigration threatened older groups in these societies and made values of 
justice and equality difficult to achieve. With improved communication and 
travel the improved quality of life in the industrialized nations evoked rising 
expectations around the world but did not provide the means for meeting these 
expectations. So now an increasing number of questions are being raised about 
the effect of development policies on developing nations; about the enrich- 
ment of powerful, elite groups in these nations without providing substantial 
help to the poorer elements; and about the problems of exploitation. New 
values of ecology, protection of the natural environment, and social justice for 
oppressed groups have emerged. The imperative to build a human global 
community in the age of nuclear peril has become clear. Attention to the climate 
of values and purposes shaping the policies of major organizations and nations 
is increasingly viewed by perceptive leaders not as a luxury but rather as a 
crucial necessity for human survival. 

As the importance of culture, value commitments, and ethics has become 
visible, leading executives and management scientists have sought ways to give 
this dimension of productivity more emphasis and to delineate the relations 
among organizational policy, performance, and values with greater clarity. The 
experience of policymakers in corporations is being explored and docu- 
mented, and their insights into the crucial character of corporate culture and 
values for managerial excellence are being confirmed as well as their 


Therefore, if it is hope in the midst of despair that has invigorated the 
Center throughout its history, one should inquire about the horror or potential 
horror that it originally recognized and incited its call to action. Basically, it 
consisted of an understanding of the ominous consequences that would prevail 
if organizations and institutions pursue their own instrumental agendas without 
the benefit of careful ethical reflection. Charles McCoy articulated this concern 
early on: “Probably the greatest danger to humane values is the concentration 
of unchecked power in large impersonal organizations...The basic social 
problem of our time is that of controlling organizations, that is, developing 
policy ethics effectively applicable to collectivities of various kinds.” 

No one would deny that this is a formidable task. The mechanisms of 
power and profit as well as the procedural, bureaucratic tenor of social 
institutions often seem to render them impervious to more substantive norms 
of justice and accountability. 

This was exactly the challenge undertaken by the Center’s Corporate 
Ethics Project (1974-75). Its hopefulness was bolstered by an understanding of 
corporations (and other institutions) as moral entities with moral valences that 
both shape and are shaped by the individuals that comprise them. So, as with 


convictions about the close relationship 
between ethics and performance... 

When there is a community of values 
and purpose, it is possible to have mean- 
ingful corporate ethics. This means having 
criteria for policy and implementation that 
are relevant to the operations of the com- 
pany and related to the actual processes by which decisions are made and 
actions taken. Corporate ethics is not a code of behavior, although it may 
include one. Codes have clarity, but they must either be very general or, 
if specific, constantly updated in order to be relevant to company 
operations. Ethics provides methods and criteria for reflecting on the 
significance of action at appropriate levels and emerges from the actual 
processes of policy-making and implementation. As suggested in Chapter 
Five, overall criteria such as self-interest, multiple responsibility, and 
social vision provide a framework for corporate ethics with comprehen- 
siveness and the possibility of informing corporate policy formulation 
and implementation. 

The ethical difference for a corporate ethics involved the deliberate 
choice and use of criteria rather than letting these operative values come 
from external pressure or emerge amorphously from a general context of 
corporate culture. It is the difference illustrated when travelers have maps 
and directions for a common destination rather than depending on 
hearsay or on a conversation at the starting point as to where the group 
is going. If there is no agreement on the goal and meaning of the trip, 
maps may go unused. Where there is community of purpose established, 
explicit guidance can be crucial in insuring that everyone travels by the best 
routes and reaches the destination with economical expenditure of energy. 


Charles McCoy was founder of the Center and its director from 1974 to 
1982. He also directed several projects at the Center. 


individuals, there is the presupposition that institutions can be changed 
through the insights wrought by ethical reflection. This has been a guiding 
principle throughout the Center's history. Further, the experience accumulated 
during the course of so many successful projects has suggested that such 
change can be facilitated by either internal or external challenges. Regarding 
the former, institutions are often quite receptive to new information and the 
revision of their internal policies. For example, research done in conjunction 
with the Corporate Ethics Project revealed that Wells Fargo was building banks 
almost exclusively in white, middle-class areas of the country. This was never 
a policy directive, so when the fact was brought to light, policies were 
implemented to build in ethnically diverse areas and to be responsive to the 
needs of these communities. 

While challenging institutions with the moral implications of their actions 
may stimulate positive change, intransigence to reform is also a strong 
possibility. Here, ethical analysis is crucial for supporting external strategies 
such as protests, social pressure, legal action, legislation and government 
regulation. The Center’s Political Reform Evaluation Project (1975-77) is a case in 
point. It was initiated to monitor and evaluate the California Political Reform Act 
of 1974, which was designed to regulate campaign financing, the fairness of 
elections and the political activity of legislators and lobbyists in the state capitol. 
In doing so, the project was bringing its critical resources to the support of a 
significant external strategy — in this case, legislation attempting to prohibit the 
corrupting influence of power and money from disrupting the democratic process. 

So strategies are important. However, without an overarching moral 
vision they merely result in isolated, probably non-repeatable outcomes. This, 
after all, seems to be the case for individuals. One's actions are always caught 
up in an ethical nexus that demands accountability for one’s past and responsi- 
bility for a projected future. Should we not demand the same of our institutions? 
If nothing else, I think the work done at the Center has embodied that demand. 

With regard to an institution’s past, for example, a working group for the 
Health and Welfare Policy Project (1981-82) asked: “Should we continue to 
respond primarily to the needs of physicians and hospitals to maintain their 
revenue base and continue to escalate the cost of health care? Or, should we 
respond primarily to the needs of persons who do not have the resources to 
obtain adequate health care?” By discerning policies attending to the second 
alternative, the group was able to evaluate the current health care system in 
relation to its past and to the purposes for which it was originally established. 

Again, this is always done with an eye to the future. However precarious 
that future may be, the Center has always been convinced that the creation of 
responsible institutions entails envisioning a shared future. Our society, and the 
institutions that serve it, need to be viewed as a most curious chorus — one 
that becomes more melodious as more dissonant voices enter in. 

Describing such a future appears to have been the aim of the Good Society 
Project (1986-93), especially in light of its retrieval of a notion of the common 
good that goes beyond the language of individual rights to one of collective 
obligations and public discourse. Robert N. Bellah put it succinctly, “We are a 
community of communities and at some level there are things we all have to 
deal with...My point is that the notion of the common good is not any kind of 
totalizing absolute thing. It can be specified at many levels and argued about 
at many levels. The virtue of the notion of the common good to me is that it 
stands in stark opposition to the notion that the only goods are individual goods 
and that the only way you can create social policy is simply to aggregate 
individual goods. That leads to crazy outcomes.” 

Perhaps the craziest of outcomes would be a decision to abdicate our 
responsibility for the common good and to abandon our institutions instead of 
taking up the task of reforming them. Recognizing this, the Center has been 
tenacious in its resolve to harken to the signs of the times and respond 
constructively to the issues posed by society’s ever-changing landscape. For 
example, among other things, the 1980s ushered in a period of economic 
uncertainty marked by a drastic decrease in public resources. In response, the 
Center instituted its Economic Ethics Project (1986-91). Originally begun to 
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Project Director: KAREN LEBACQZ 
SEX IN THE PARISH 


By Karen Lebacqz & Ronald Barton 
Louisville: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991 


Several years prior to the Jimmy Swaggert and Jim Bakker scandals, 
the Center for Ethics and Social Policy convened the Professional Ethics 
Group to explore issues of professional ethics for clergy. The group focused 
its work on issues of “intimacy” in the parish: friendship between pastor 
and parishioner, bow to live ina “fishbowl,” and what to do about sexual 
attraction. The excerpt below is from Sex in the Parish by Ronald G. Barton 
and myself, a book that grew out of the work of the group. 

What is distinctive about our work, and about this book, is the 
development of an ethical framework for taking seriously the power of the 
pastor as morally relevant. Drawing on the wisdom of the group, we argue 
that pastoral power renders any “consent” of the parishioner problematic. 
However, we also nuance this judgment in light of the particular situation 
of the practice of ministry. 

The question of professional power has now become a standard 
datum in works on professional ethics. The Professional Ethics Group is 
proud to have been in the forefront of recognition of the centrality of 
professional power. Most denominations have now moved to develop 
guidelines for dealing with allegations of clergy sexual abuse. The work of 
the Professional Ethics Group has also been instrumental in helping 
several church groups. 

Without the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, this important 
contribution to professional ethics and to the prevention of sexual abuse 
of parishioners might not have happened. The Center provided budgetary 
support for the first year of the project, assisted the project in securing 
ongoing funding, provided staff support throughout, and stood as the 
name behind the work of the Group, giving us visibility and credibility. 


—KI 


Ee now we have a problem: If pastor and parishioner have 
unequal power, and if unequal power undermines the validity of 
consent, then it would seem to be the logical conclusion that no 
parishioner could ever consent to anything requested by a pastor! If 
freedom is necessary for consent, and if freedom is compromised by 
positions of unequal power, then why isn’t freedom compromised in all 
arenas? Is there something special about the sexual arena that makes the 
consent problematic here when it is not problematic elsewhere? Surely we 
do not want to say that no parishioner can ever consent to anything asked 
by a pastor! But if consent can be valid in other arenas, then why is the 
sexual arena different? 

Indeed, we could imagine Robert asking this very question. Robert 
appeared to operate on the assumption that the women with whom he 
became involved were competent adults. He might even have thought it 
insulting to suggest that they could not give an informed, knowing, 
voluntary consent. If it was all right for them to consent to join him in 
educational programs or other activities that he suggested at the church, 
then why was it not all right for them to consent to being sexually involved 
with him? 

We argue that there are some special vulnerabilities in the sexual 
arena that put parishioners at particular risk here, whereas they might not 
be at particular risk in other areas of their lives. Indeed, vulnerability is 
part of the essential meaning of sexuality. Our sexuality is linked to our 


vulnerability in a special way. It is often the 
place where we experience part of the 
“core” of ourselves—our maleness or fe- 
maleness, our femininity or masculinity. 
Because of this, it is easy to feel insecure 
and to have questions about one’s sexual 
desirability and adequacy, and such vul- 
nerability in the sexual arena cuts deep into 
the soul, Such questions can underlie a host of other issues brought 
explicitly to a counseling session or raised in the course of pastoral care. 

Because of the special vulnerability in the area of sexuality, sexuality 
can become a particularly explosive and potentially painful arena for the 
abuse of power or the failure of consent. Thus, to our general concern 
about the power gap between pastor and parishioner, and whether it 
undermines genuinely valid consent, we must add some concerns about 
the special vulnerability of sexuality in human life and its relationship to 
trust in the professional role. We believe that this vulnerability is one of 
God's good gifts. It brings tremendous capacities for growth. But it also 
carries tremendous pain and the possibility of shutting down future 
possibilities for growth. 


he point for our purposes is that sexuality is often the locus of 

particular vulnerability: of past pains and future hopes, of illusions 
in which a woman gives to a man or a man gives toa woman more control 
over her or his life and destiny that anyone should have. Thus, even the 
parishioner who can easily consent to other activities with the pastor 
cannot give a valid consent to sexual contact because there is too much 
vulnerability and too heavy a hidden agenda attached to the sexual arena. 

The power of the pastor and the vulnerability of the parishioner 
undermine the mutuality needed for genuine, valid consent to engage in 
sexual relations. Thus, there is good reason to question whether consent 
to engage in sexual relations is ever valid when such relations are 
between a pastor and a parishioner. Since nonconsensual sex is wrong, 
most sex between pastor and parishioner will be wrong. 

In short, it is the power of the pastoral role that makes the difference 
for sexual ethics. The pastor has power not only as a professional person, 
but as an ordained person. The pastor has a numinous dimension, 
representing not only a profession but also God. The pastoral role is also 
one of trust. While this is true for most of the helping professions, we 
would note that the pastor works with the spirit of the person, with what 
is closest to the person’s core. In addition, sexuality is a particularly 
vulnerable arena for most men and women. Thus, the vulnerability of the 
parishioner is great and safety in the church setting is very important. It 
is because of the power of the pastor, the vulnerability of the parishioner, 
and the lack of conditions for valid consent that we would see sexual 
contact between pastor and parishioner to be generally wrong. 


Karen Lebacqz is Professor of Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of 
Religion. She was Director of the Professional Ethics Group and was 
Acting Director of the Center in 1985. 


Project Director: JOHN A. COLEMAN, SJ 


by John A. Coleman, SJ 


from: Education for Citizenship and Discipleship, edited by Mary C. Boys 


New York: Pilgrim Press, 1989 


Church people complain a great deal 
about “pick and choose” Christianity. Recent 
sociological studies underscore that denomi- 
national commitments have become tenuous. 
Thirty years ago only one in ten people switched 
out of their denomination of birth. Today, one 
in three do. 

It is always hard to be a true disciple of 
Jesus, to enact his values of the kingdom of 
God and justice, but contemporary American 
culture makes it even harder. We area nation 
of people who do not want to make definitive 
commitments. Yet what else is discipleship if 
not a definitive commitment to the values of 
the gospel? 

Citizenship in America is also in disar- 
ray. Voter apathy, the breakdown of party 
discipline, the grid-lock in Washington and 
our state capitals, the fact that most Ameri- 
cans have become cynical about government 
being able to work for them indicate that, 
culturally, American citizenship is in crisis. 

We are in the midst of an interviewing 
project funded by the Lilly Endowment, Inc. to 
discover how thoughtful citizen disciples syn- 
thesize their dual roles. 

The following excerpt is from an article I 
wrote that sketches some of the theoretical and 
sociological background of the project. 

jC 


nThe Machiavellian Moment (1975), J.G. 

Pocock comments that the saints almost 
always wear their mantle of citizenship lightly. 
No earthly home mirrors the New Jerusalem. 
Michael Walzer catches this tension between 
saints and citizens when he claims for citizen- 
ship, almost in relief, that “the standards are 
not all that high; we are required to be 
brethren and citizens, not saints and heroes.” 
Even more strongly, from the perspective of 
the Christian moral ideal of discipleship, the 
alternative morality of citizenship often con- 
tains serious temptations. Hence my initial 
thesis: there is an irreducible tension between 
citizenship and discipleship. 

To begin with, every politics, undeni- 
ably, includes a potentially demonic charis- 
matic ingredient. Hitler and Stalin were not 
pure aberrations, mere sports in history. As 
Plato argues in his Gorgias, power and soph- 


istry, tyranny and flattery, might and untruth usu- 
ally march hand in hand. Moreover, at crucial 
points, effective political power needs mastery 
over secrecy and control over the techniques that 
shape consensus and public opinion. Effective 
state action for the common good demands a 
certain centralization and concentration of power 
to ensure decisiveness and direction. Concentrated 
power, however, inevitably resists the needed 
participatory access that controls, monitors, and 
checks abuses of power, so that power can be used 
to further the common good rather than particular 
interest. If ever Christian disciples reconcile them- 
selves to citizenship, in an actually functioning 
state, it could only be with some critical and serious 
reserve. 

Like God, politics can be, at times, powerful, 
creative, willfully decisive, character-shaping, na- 
tion-forming, an active agent in history. It deter- 
mines collective destinies, teleologies, and pur- 
poses. Emile Durkheim may have been incorrect 
in, seemingly, equating God and society, but his 
insight concerning the godlike control over citi- 
zens’ lives by society captures a decisive reality— 
and perennial temptation—of the polis. As the 
French political philosopher Bertrand de Jouvenel 
remarks in his classic, On Power, power obeys the 
law of the Minotaur. Ever expansive, indeed some- 
times devouring, power seeks, like a god, to 
become all powerful. For the Christian, every 
politics courts idolatry, the displacement of the 
sovereign God by a sovereign collective societal 
purpose (a “general will” which, heretofore at least, 
has almost always been exercised, disproportion- 
ately, by a particular elite group within the com- 
monwealth). A maxim suspicious of the political 
but appropriate to discipleship thus runs, following 
Lord Action: Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely, 

The inescapable political temptation toward 
narrow patriotism or uncritical nationalism stands 
in stark contradiction to universalism—a God who 
sits in judgment over all nations, including our 
own. For Christians, by definition, no nation can 
function as their only home and matrix of culture. 

Paul Ricoeur has decisively caught the pri- 
mary tension between citizenship and discipleship 
in several of his essays on political ethics, especially 
in his extraordinarily evocative essay “The Paradox 
of Power.” Ricoeur notes that state political power, 
in its actual constitution and exercise, almost al- 
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ways took its 
origin out of 
violence (war, 
revolution). 
Moreover, state 
political power 
includes a para- 
doxical mixture 
of violence and rationality in its ongoing 
Operation and enjoys a monopoly control 
over violence so as to sanction the legitimacy 
of its political decisions. It stands ever poised 
to resort to violence, if need be, through army 
or police force, judges, law courts, and prison 
guards. 

As Ricoeur sees it, the paradox of politi- 
cal power, rooted in and relying on violence, 
has been that it nevertheless represents an 
instrument of genuine historical rationality 
and justice. Yet, as Ricoeur notes, the element 
of rationality in power remains partly extrin- 
sic. As he sees it, power, strangely, knows no 
history. The crude mechanism of tyranny is as 
likely to appear in the twentieth century— 
often more brutally because of advances in 
technical rationality—as in the first or the 
sixteenth, Equally paradoxical, membership 
in a nation-state or a people is necessary for 
the development of culture, a sense of self 
and collective purpose. If deprived perma- 
nently of political membership and access to 
power, one is deprived as well of any deep 
sense of oneself, of a decent self-regard. This 
has prompted a number of twentieth-century 
politicians and writers to reverse the famous 
Acton maxim to read: Power corrupts, but the 
lack of power corrupts absolutely. 


Jobn A. Coleman, S] is Director of the Disciple- 
ship/Citizenship Project and professor of the 
Sociology of Religion at the Jesuit School of 
Theology at Berkeley. 
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initiate discussions on the U.S. Bishops’ pastoral letter on the economy, this 
project soon evolved into a concerted effort to educate various groups (local 
communities, churches, labor unions, etc.) about recent economic changes 
and, hence, empower them to resist some of the more detrimental effects. A 
correlary response is seen in the Bay Area Ethics Consortium (1987-93) which 
concentrated its efforts in the business community. Here, through conferences, 
lectures, public education and collaborative projects with other policy centers, 
attempts were made to inculcate the sorts of business values most noticeably 
transgressed by the Wall Street scandals of the times. 

Another sign of the times that required a constructive response has been 
an acknowledgment of the myriad ways in which power affects our relations. 
Consider our relationship with the natural world. This was the objective of the 
Environmental Ethics Project (1984-91) which sought to build new models of 
responsibility toward all of creation. In doing so, it grappled with issues such 
as the destructive ideology that justifies treating the earth merely as a disposable 
resource. Similarly, the Professional Ethics Group (1983-87) addressed the 
complicated ways in which power influences the relationships between 
professionals and clients. Particularly significant were its findings regarding the 


ways that inequalities of power are morally relevant to questions of intimacy 
between pastors and parishioners. 

The examples could go on. Yet, it seems that, overall, the Center’s history 
has been one of responding to the pressing social issues of the day and hoping 
its efforts will make a difference. But it has been a chastened hope, recognizing 
that even the Guernica-like injustices of the social world are less horrible than 
an attempt to shield them from our vision and do nothing. 

With eyes open, you could say that for twenty years the Center has been 
trying to paint a new portrait of the social world. But, unlike Picasso, it never 
had a Cubist period. No straight lines and solid shapes and colors for it. No 
analytical exploration of pure form preferred by some artists and armchair 
ethicists, Rather, it has chosen to work with the confused and tangled lines that 
are our institutions, and with the densely mixed pigments that comprise real 
people’s various interests and motivations. It’s often, as they say, not a pretty 
picture. But the Center’s work is concrete evidence of justified hope. 


Jerome Baggett is a Doctoral student at the G TU and Weber Fellow at the Center. 
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THE GOOD SOCIETY 


by Robert N. Bellah, Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, Steven M. Tipton 
New York: Knopf, 1991 


The following selection underlines a theme 
that recurs in various places in The Good 
Society, but doesn't get a separate chapter: the 
family. What the selection says—and if any- 
thing it is even more true today—is that mar- 
riages and families require a great deal of 
attention from their members and that family 
members are increasingly finding it difficult to 
give such attention. But unlike some of those 
who talk about “family values” it was not our 
intention only to blame family members. Rather 
we found the larger society making it much 
more difficult to sustain family life. One thing 
has become clearer: a healthy marriage and 
family today requires husbands and fathers 
who are able to respond positively to the expec- 
tation of gender equality. 

The Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
played an essential role in the preparation of 
The Good Society and its dissemination. The 
Center organized several small conferences that 
helped the five authors understand some of the 
difficult issues with which the book deals. It also 
held larger conferences that allowed us to expose 
our ideas to a broader audience before the final 
draft. By sponsoring the summer institutes and 
fall conferences that occurred after publication 
the Center helped immeasurably with the dis- 
semination of our work. 

—RNB 

Geaee place a high valuation on family 
life. But if the family is only “a haven in a 
heartless world,” a place that provides distrac- 


tion from the harshness of the rest of our lives, we 
are certain to be disappointed; for families require 
a great deal of attention to function successfully. 
Despite romantic fantasies, marital love is not a 
narcotic that soothes all wounds. Attending to each 
other, expressing our deepest concerns and aspira- 
tions and listening to those of the other, is funda- 
mental in a good marriage and crucial to the 
satisfaction it provides. But if we only expect to be 
attended to and we don’t attend to the other, 
because we’ve had too hard a day or whatever (and 
this is more apt to be a male than a female failing), 
we sow the seeds of marital discord and deprive 
ourselves of the real rewards of marriage. The fact 
that married people live longer than single people 
suggests that marriage provides a kind of attention 
that is very important for human beings. 
Attention is important between marriage part- 
ners, but it is fundamental for children. Infants who 
do not get attention, in the sense of psychic 
interaction and love, simply cannot survive, even if 
they are fed and clothed. And the quality of 
attention that children get has a great deal to do 
with how they turn out. In a study in Chicago that 
was concerned exactly with these issues, the psy- 
chologist Mihaly Csikszentimihalyi and the sociolo- 
gist Eugene Rochberg-Halton found that the chil- 
dren of “warm families” (families where high levels 
of attention were given to each member) were 
significantly different from children of “cool fami- 
lies” (families where parents were distracted and 
inattentive and did not relate well to each other): 
“Children of warm homes are more sympathetic, 


helpful, caring and supporting. The next difference 
is affiliation: the relevant traits here are loyal, warm, 
friendly, sociable, cooperative. Warm homes also 
breed children who are less denying, defensive, 
and unsure of their worth.” In short, attentive 
homes breed attentive children. 

It is significant for our purposes that the 
attentive homes were not “havens” to which the 
family retreated, avoiding civic and other outside 
involvements. It was the members of the cool 
families who had few outside associations; members 
of warm families tended to participate in voluntary 
groups outside the home. The capacity to sustain 
attention was being generalized beyond the family. 

There was one worrisome finding in the 
study. The authors found that a heavy responsibil- 
ity for the “warmth”—that is, the high level of 
attention—rested on one person: the wife and 
mother, who typically devoted her life to her family 
and children. The study was done in 1977 among 
families with children ten years of age or older, so 
it does not necessarily describe how things are 
now. There were some indications that many of 
these women, however loving and outgoing (and 
active in local voluntary associations), felt that they 
were paying a price for this accomplishment— 
namely, their own fuller participation in the larger 
world, in creative and fulfilling work—and were 
not entirely happy about it. It was not that the 
fathers were not involved in family life. They were 
significantly more involved than the fathers in cool 
families, but often in stereotypically male forms 
that did not do much to relieve the burden on the 
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mothers; indeed, it may have increased it by 
amplifying the intensity of family life.... The sociolo- 
gist Arlie Hochschild argues that working women 
come home to care for house and children at what 
she calls a “second shift” (in a year it adds up to one 
month of twenty-four-hour days of work more than 
their husbands), even when they hold down a full- 
time job. 


1b put Hochschild’s finding in our terms, there 
is a crisis with respect to giving and receiving 
attention in the family. The care of everything and 
everyone, especially children, is suffering because 
there is not enough time. Although the solution to 
this problem involves changes in the larger society, 
in the short term there is the immediate obligation 
on the part of everyone in the family to restore the 
centrality of attention and care. Here Hochschild is 
surely right that the primary need at the moment is 
a greater participation of men, of husbands and 
fathers, in the care that is essential to family life. 

We may note here that attention and celebra- 
tion are related, an issue we shall consider further 
below. Many of the most time-consuming family 
tasks have to do with meals: food shopping, 
preparing and cleaning up. But the family meal, as 
we noted in Chapter 3, is the chief family celebra- 
tion, even a family sacrament. What happens when 
no one has time to prepare a meal, when for days 
on end the family has no common meal? If every- 
one joins in the common tasks, husband as well as 
wife, and children, too, as much as they are able, 
then the family can enjoy at least several common 


meals a week, celebrate the pleasure they have in 
each other's presence and the good things they 
have mutually helped to prepare. Mealtime, as 
anyone who has ever had children knows, can also 
produce conflicts; but learning how to resolve 
them, to listen and be listened to, is part of the 
indispensable education function of the common 
meal. We can be sure that having a common meal, 
and one to which all contribute, results in a warmer 
family and an enhancement of everyone’s capacity 
for attention, 

Just as we do not want to romanticize the 
“warm” families of the past, or any period when 
family life was allegedly better, so we do not want 
to advocate any single form of family life. The two- 
parent family with children has special significance 
because it is the family form that has carried 
primary responsibility for raising children and 
because it has become harder and harder to 
sustain. But recognizing the symbolic as well as 
practical centrality of this family form in no way 
means a derogation of other family forms. Many 
children who are raised in single-parent house- 
holds become strong, self-reliant, and loving adults. 
Single parents need support from the larger com- 
munity (as do couples), and the dignity of their task 
needs to be affirmed. Similarly, committed relation- 
ships between two members of the same sex, with 
or without children, can contribute to a general 
atmosphere of love and loyalty between couples 
and should not be seen as a threat to something 
considered a “normal” family. It is a historical illusion 
to imagine that there has ever been only a single 


family form. 
What is impor- 
tant is the qual- 
ity of family life, 
not the diversity 
of its forms. 
But the task of restoring family life, 
whatever form the family may take, cannot be 
the family’s alone. As we noted Hochschild 
saying, a “job culture” has expanded at the 
expense of a “family culture.” Only a major 
shift in the organization of work and in 
American public policy with respect to it will 
enable us to regain a balance between job and 
family. It might appear at the moment, when 
economic competitiveness is such an obses- 
sion, that Americans “can’t afford” to think 
about the family if it will in any way hinder our 
economic efficiency. Nothing could be more 
shortsighted. In the long run our economic 
life, like every other aspect of our common 
existence, depends on the quality of people. 
How effective will our economy be if it 
depends on a generation of listless, anxious 
people unable to concentrate on anything very 
long and unconcerned about planning a coher- 
ent life for themselves? There is literally noth- 
ing more important than the quality of our 
young people, yet American public policy 
consistently refuses to pay attention to this fact. 
Robert N. Bellab is professor of Sociology at UC 
Berkeley. Currently, he directs the Religious 
Evolution Project. | 


A CRY FOR JUSTICE 


Robert McAfee Brown & Sydney Thomson Brown eds. 
Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1989 


A Cry for Justice is an ecumenical venture to show how Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish traditions converge to a remarkable degree on matters 
of social justice, and can work together on such matters along with many 
“secular” groups also represented within the book. Since many individuals 
and groups take issue with such an estimate this excerpt by me (and the book 
as a whole) attempts to offer a rebuttal to the widespread notion that “religion 
and politics (and economics) don't mix.” Unfortunately, the text does not 
need much updating since the viewpoints it is trying to challenge remain 
as strong or stronger than when the book was written. 

The Center took the leadership in setting a process in motion that 
provided ample coverage and minimal overlap, and Ed Voris, then with 
the Center, did unbelievable things to guarantee a creative outcome and 
research materials to accompany it. By intention, all of the authors were 
fromthe Bay Area, so that two lengthy sessions could be arranged in which 
each author read materials prepared by the others, and all could benefit 
from the combined wisdom. _ RMB 


heir commitment to doing this, however, is not happily received by 

everyone. In some quarters (perhaps one should say “in many 
quarters”), there is strong resistance to churches and synagogues taking 
on what seem, to the critics, to be tasks and concerns that go beyond the 
scope (let alone the competence) of such groups. 

This mood is sufficiently widespread that we must hear a rundown 
of the complaints if we are to continue to take the concerns of the present 
volume seriously. From many points of view, then, and with varying 
degrees of stridency, we hear such charges as the following: 

1. For the churches and synagogues to speak about “secular” matters 
such as economics is to neglect their real task, which is to acquaint us with 
the things of the spirit. 

The unstated theological premise behind this argument is that there 
is a gigantic split between the “sacred” and the “secular” which religious 
bodies must honor. It is a considerable irony that both Judaism and 
Christianity are centrally dedicated to the proposition that such a split is 
illegitimate. In Judaism, God is the creator of the world and in God’s eyes 
the world is good. God furthermore seeks to work out the divine purposes 
here on earth (witness the Moses story); the Hebrew scriptures refer to 
“earth” five times as often as to “heaven.” It is the central tenet of 
Christianity that this same God, “the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” 
and the God of Sarah, Leah and Rachel, was “made flesh” (a particularly 
offensive notion in the Greek culture in which it was first proclaimed) and 
indwelt a fully human life. In both traditions one cannot speak of God 
without speaking of the world, nor speak of the world without speaking 
of God. They are inseparable. 

Why, then, the persistence of the claim that churches and syna- 
gogues are straying from their task when they reflect on the ordering (or 
disordering) of life on earth? The real objection seems not to be that 
religious bodies speak of “worldly things,” but that in doing so they tend 
to challenge the present arrangement of worldly things. As long as “the 
way things are” receives the blessing of church and synagogue, there is 
no problem. The objection, in other words, is not so much that religious 
bodies speak about economics, but that they tend to speak critically about 
US economics, and that cuts too close to the bone. This complaint is at 
least as old as Isaiah, who reports that he was enjoined by the right-wing 
critics of this day to “speak to us smooth things” (Is 30:18). Isaiah refused. 
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So, at their best, do the churches and syna- 
gogues. 

2. Religious leaders are not experts on 
matters of economics and they should there- 
fore remain silent, or confine their observa- 
tions to matters on which they have expertise, 
such as prayer, sacraments, or life after death. 

It is true that ordination does not endow its recipients with unique 
economic wisdom, but it is also true that statements on economics by 
churches and synagogues are the product of the involvement of experts 
in such matters, as well as members of the clergy or rabbinate. The 
Catholic bishops, for example, went to special lengths to make sure that 
hundreds of lay experts had input at every stage in the creation of their 
document on the economy, and other groups have employed similar 
safeguards to make sure they were not speaking out of ignorance. 

In addition, along with much specificity, there is an admirable 
restraint in the documents about claiming too much for their conclusions. 
All recognize that the shift from theological premises to economic 
conclusions is tricky if not treacherous ground, and rather than try to 
provide full-blown economic systems, the statements are intended to 
provide materials for reflection out of which individuals and groups who 
read them can be stimulated to further reflection, and action, of their own. 

3. The production of “controversial” documents threatens to divide 
religious bodies, and should therefore be avoided for the sake of unity. 

The claim ignores the fact that “unity” can sometimes be bought at 
too heavy a price, namely blandness at best and disregard of truth at 
worst. It also presupposes that controversy is an evil thing and that static 
uniformity is preferable to healthy diversity. 

But the most serious shortcoming of the argument is its assumption 
that there is some desirable “neutral” position that is preferable to taking 
sides. But on issues of life and death (which matters of economic 
structures certainly are) the attempt to be neutral is both impossible and 
immoral. As Desmond Tutu, Anglican archbishop of South Africa, has 
said, “If you are neutral in a situation of injustice, you have chosen the 
side of the oppressor. If an elephant has his foot on the tail of a mouse, 
and you say you are neutral, the mouse will not appreciate your 
neutrality.” The attempt to be “neutral,” in other words, means putting the 
not inconsiderable weight of the religious bodies on the side of the status 
quo, and human beings as well as mice might have a few instructive 
comments for us about how “neutral” that really is. 

4. If religious bodies are going to speak about economic questions, they 
should first put their own houses in order before presuming to lecture the rest of us. 

On one level, the comment is intended to have a paralyzing effect: 
What Christian or Jewish organization can ever become pure enough to 
be entitled to criticize the internal structure of other social groups? 

But on another level, the remark is quite appropriate, and it is 
instructive to note that a number of the documents make this very point 
themselves: as participants in the economic life of the society they must 
be held to at least as exacting standards of social justice within their own 
lives as other groups. Indeed, they would accept the notion that they can 
only expect to be taken seriously to the degree that they are seeking to 
embody themselves what they are proposing for others. 


Robert McAfee Brown is professor Emeritus at Pacific School of Religion. 
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THE RIGHTS OF FARMERS, THE COMMON GOOD AND FEMINIST QUESTIONS 


by Carol S. Robb 


from: Covenant for a New Creation edited by Carol S. Robb & Carl Casebolt 


Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1991. 


Harlan Stelmach called me in 1989 say- 
ing he and Charles McCoy had negotiated a 
book contract with Orbis Books to update Cry 
of the Environment, edited by Phil Joranson 
and Ken Butigan, (1984). Carl Casebolt had 
agreed to edit the new project, but he, in the 
name of partnership, required a co-editor, I 
was the likely candidate. Carl and I had not 
met until this project, but we quickly agreed on 
and put our own perspective into the book 
outline, which was in effect that environmen- 
tal ethics could not be separated from eco- 
nomic policy. 

Carl and I met some wonderful people 
for the first time through their interest in this 
project. We were also blessed with opportuni- 
ties to work with colleagues related to the GTU, 
including Marti Kheel, James Lockman, OFM, 
Marti Stortz, Charles McCoy, and Drew 
Christiansen, SJ. Phil Joranson and Charles 
McCoy were great advisors throughout. They 
had been involved for a long time in the work 
of the Center, and were able to be critically 
supportive of our efforts to be faithful to the 
Center's mission, to clarify ways in which 
religious commitments have implications for 
social policy, and social policy embodies cer- 
tain values over others. This passage is from an 
article I wrote about rural communities and 
environmental ethics. 

— GSR 
am profoundly convinced that environ- 
Lee ethics is economic ethics at its core 
and that every vision of an economic order is 
a moral statement that includes a value stance 
regarding open space, environments for “ev- 
ery person” and for nonhuman creatures. [am 
disturbed, then, to witness in my own lifetime 
the dissolution of whole communities and of 
farming as a way of life. I am disturbed for 
personal reasons, in that I see land on which 
I have history being misused and overused in 
the absence of the people who see their long- 
term future to be on specific plots of land. I 
see people living in poverty and near poverty 
because their roots are on the farm; worse yet, 
they have a notion that their work is not 
valued in the community. 

I am also disturbed for political and 

economic reasons. I am convinced by re- 


search on patterns of land ownership conducted in 
the forties, suppressed by the US Department of 
Agriculture, and then replicated in the seventies 
that indicates that rural and town communities are 
directly and positively affected when surrounding 
farmland is owned by the farmers who work it, and 
negatively affected when surrounding farmland is 
owned by people who do not live directly on the 
land. At stake is the tax base by which small 
communities finance schools and public works, a 
network of small businesses that support farming 
and farm households, a range of churches with 
their theological diversity, and the democratic 
involvement of citizens in the sustenance of their 
communities. Communities surrounded by absen- 
tee-owned land have a polarized class basis, fewer 
taxes to support a healthy community, and an 
alienated citizenry. Our public policy should sup- 
port farming as an economic venture for small- and 
moderate-size farmers to sustain those communi- 
ties and slow down the rate of urban migration— 
or at least this is my argument. 

For agricultural reasons, too, I would support 
policies that keep family farmers on the farm. Large 
landholdings are not the most efficient and pro- 
ductive basis for agriculture. Agribusiness is un- 
dermined by soil compaction of heavy machinery, 
soil erosion from overfarming, and the pollution of 
ground water from overuse of chemical fertilizers 
and pesticides. A 1981 study by economists at the 
USDA examined wheat, feed grains, and cotton 
farms in seven regions of the country. It concluded 
that on average the most efficient farm is not the 
one with millions in gross income, but a sale level 
of $133,000 and an acreage of 1,157. Furthermore, 
a farm with $46,000 in sales and 322 acres was large 
enough to provide 90 percent of the maximum 
economies of size. 

Agricultural policy is not the only economic 
issue involved in environmental ethics. The sources 
of acid rain, ozone depletion, and toxic waste are 
linked more to manufacturing and to urban auto- 
mobile use than to agriculture. Yet, urban policy 
and farm policy are inextricably tied, for when 
people leave the farm they often go to urban areas. 
Who is left behind to run the tractors if not the hired 
hands of holding companies that have as much 
interest in petrochemicals as in wheat? The oil busi- 
ness is very centralized in major metropoles where 
public transportation is underfunded and underused. 


It appears 
to me that land 
reform should 
be as much on 
the  public- 
policy agenda 
of the United 
States as it is in Peru or the Philippines. We are 
living in a period that has seen consolidation 
of land ownership in the US analogous to the 
period of biblical history that Marvin Chaney 
describes in eighth century B.C.E. Palestine. 
In 1920, the 32 million people living on farms 
made up 30 percent of the nation’s popula- 
tion, but by 1979 only 3 percent of the 
population (6.2 million persons) were farm 
residents. Five percent of the farmland own- 
ers—about 0.14 percent of the total popula- 
tion—owned 48 percent of the agricultural 
acreage. Farms are becoming fewer in num- 
ber and larger in size. 

Few, if any, policies limit farm size and 
ownership, and many public policies have 
encouraged consolidation. Credit, tax and 
commodity-price support programs have pro- 
moted concentration, because they remove a 
considerable amount of risk from farming, 
encourage existing farmers to expand, and 
entice nonfarm investors into agriculture. 

Policies could, however, be designed to 
turn around the process of concentration. 
They would include restricting price-support 
programs to farms that are actively managed 
and operated by their owners; limiting farm 
ownership by non-family farm corporations 
and foreign purchasers; establishing a land 
bank for acquiring available farmland, with 
resale or lease in moderate-size parcels; lim- 
iting federal loans only to farms no larger than 
the size needed to achieve reasonable effi- 
ciency; and capping commodity programs to 
a payment limit of $20,000 per farmer. In 
other words, social policies could turn around 
the tendency toward land consolidation—if 
we want to do that as a nation. 


Carol S. Robb is professor of Social Ethics at 
The San Francisco Theological Seminary. She 
was Director of the Center in1986. 
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years? It seems that if we've taken seriously our stated 
mission “to address issues of social policy from an 
ethical perspective” then we should be able to look 
at some of the issues that the Center has engaged and 
assess our contribution to the public dialogue. This 
in turn may give us some hints about what we can 
realistically expect to accomplish in the future. 

Over the past twenty years the Center has 
addressed a whole range of issues that go to the heart 
of public policy. In the pages of this special anniver- 
sary edition of Ethics 6 Policy you can read excerpts 
from some of the written work which the Center has 
helped to produce. 

The Center's initial work with organizational 
ethics took a fundamental insight from the academic 
discipline of ethics and developed it in the crucible 
of the workplace: namely, that the corporation has a 
set of values and ethical commitments that are related 
to but are more than the sum of the individual ethical 
perspectives of its managers. There is a corporate 
ethic that unavoidably shapes performance within an 
organization and ought to demand corporate respon- 
sibility toward the society at large. The Center took 
this professorial theorem and fashioned it into a 
prophetic challenge—or more significantly, helped 
those professors themselves make that prophetic 
challenge. 

A similar pattern can be seen in the Center's 
involvement with environmental ethics. What had 
been a concern limited to the courageous but 
marginalized radicals of the late 60's was broadened 
and enriched partly I believe by the Center's contri- 
butions. The two books produced by the Center 
helped to expand the ethical horizon to include the 
perspectives of spirituality, feminism and a deeper 
appreciation of justice. 

Through the work of the Economic Ethics 
Project the Center sought ways to transform the 
academic and ecclesial treatises on economic justice 
into powerful tools of analysis that could be wielded 
by the poor, by workers and by committed believers. 

Taking advantage of our distinctive location at 
the GTU and guided by professors with strong ties to 
the churches, the Center initiated The Professional 
Pthics Project. Although now regarded as a mainstay 
of professional associations and seminary curricula, 
the ethical conduct of professional caregivers was 
then a volatile issue whose dynamics were obscured 
by a limited analysis. The Center helped move the 
discussion to foundational questions dealing with 
power, sexism, justice and relationship. 

In the context of the Wall Street scandals and 
takeovers of the 80’s, the Center stepped forward and 
formed the Bay Area Ethics Consortium. Again a 
commitment to a more extensive analysis and the 
courage to offer a prophetic challenge became the 
organizing principle. While many businesses and 
their managers settled for the easy out of a compli- 
ance ethics and its quantifiable codes of behavior, the 
BAEC asked the hard questions about the very nature 
of the corporation and its role in society. It analyzed 


the ethical formation given to MBA candidates, and 
gave new expression to the Center's long-standing 
concern for corporate social responsibility. 


Looking ahead _\f a twentieth anniversary in- 
vites this kind of reevaluation, it should also push us 
to consider the challenges that lie ahead. In our case 
this record of the past two decades reveals a pattern 
that should guide us forward. If in the past we have 
consistently been able to develop the quiet and 
sometimes unappreciated concerns of academics 
into helpful tools of analysis for those seeking to 
transform society, then in what directions might our 
present work lead us. The men and women of the 
Center's past have tried to bridge the questions of the 
classroom to the decisions of the boardroom, they 
have linked the insights of the academic with the 
commitments of the activist. What challenges do 
these past twenty years hold out to us? 

The Center continues to play a key role in 
fostering discussion of The Good Society by Robert N. 
Bellah, et al. In our work we consistently confront the 
difficulties that most Americans have with one of the 
central claims of that book. The analysis highlights 
the importance of institutions, yet for most Americans 
institutions themselves are seen as the cause of most 
of our social problems. As Bellah puts it, “institutions 
are the normative frameworks within which commu- 
nities seek to attain their ends and communities are 
unlikely to succeed if they are unclear about those 
frameworks” (Good Society Newsletter, 1993). This 
conviction is fast becoming a guiding principle in our 
work and looking ahead it may become one of those 
unappreciated insights that the Center helps trans- 
form into a significant contribution to ethics and 
policy. 

Presently, we are in the early stages of a project 
called Voicing Values. Grounded in the conviction 
that institutions play a key role in social issues, we 
will be bringing together representatives from educa- 
tion, government, religion, business and the family. 
With them we will be searching out some basis in 
shared values that might open ways for these institu- 
tions to work in concert rather than in competition 
when facing seemingly intractable problems such as 
crime, violence, immigration, etc. 

If we are successful I am convinced that in the 
coming decade the Center will be a place where 
policy makers and a variety of civic leaders turn when 
trying to identify those values that generate persistent 
social problems and to appreciate those values that 
point to creative solutions. 

Continuing a persistent interest in religion in the 
public square, the Center is one year into an exten- 
sive research project on the interplay between dis- 
cipleship and citizenship. Through this work the 
Center is again taking its place in an important 
national conversation which is still searching for its 
focus. By studying six organizations throughout the 
nation we are exploring how various interpretations 
of Christian identity dictate certain forms of citizen- 
ship involvement and vice versa. 


Some today would argue that religion at best 
distracts from and at worst dangerously distorts 
public discourse—that discipleship and citizenship 
are unavoidably at odds. The Center’s study will offer 
amore nuanced approach. While continuing to make 
the case for religion’s indispensable contribution to 
civil society, our work will take a critical look at the 
misuse of religious claims and motivations in citizen 
involvement. In so doing the Center will be providing 
a helpful map to those who cross this disputed terrain 
in the coming years. Likewise we will be using the 
resources of the social sciences to assist those actively 
engaged in confronting issues of housing, hunger 
and peace. 

In a few weeks the Center will sponsor the first 
in our new series of public forums. In this forum we 
will look at human rights and US legal practice. This 
is the kickoff of a new project for which we are 
presently seeking funds: The Human Rights Legal 
Assistance Project. We are attempting to link profes- 
sionals, academics and activists in a project that will 
break new ground in the application of international 
human rights law to our own legal system. The Center 
is strategically situated to bring together lawyers, 
ethicists and human rights activists so that their work 
might mutually inform their common concern for 
those underserved by our courts. Again we can 
expect to see the Center at the growing edge of an 
important and intriguing development. 

In these few examples from the work that 
presently occupies us, we catch a glimpse of our 
future. I hope that the Center’s future will be similar 
to its past in that we continue to shape the analyses 
and criticisms of the academy into useful resources 
for those involved in articulating, correcting or chal- 
lenging public policy. I hope that in our work we 
never lose our special role of pushing the important 
questions further and deeper. 

The challenges arise from the commitments of 
those who have gone before as well as from the 
vision and energy of those knocking on our doors. 
We must continue to provide that bridge that links the 
university with pastors and practitioners. We must 
respect social science, ethics and theology as our 
tools, and never let them become just our “bread and 
butter.” We must set our agenda by attending to the 
struggles of those who work for justice and not just 
to the debates in the prestigious journals. 

The Center for Ethics and Social Policy moves 
into its next two decades in much the same way as 
it has spent the last two: with a lot more friends, 
enthusiasm and controversy than funding. We re- 
main always grateful to those who have supported 
our work—to the lone member who may only read 
about us in this newsletter, to the faculty and students 
who share their gifts, to the foundations who take a 
chance on us, to the administrators who find a place 
for us, and to those who expect much from us. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant 
Professor of Christian Ethics at the Graduate Theo- 
logical Union. 


Continuing the Dialoque on the Common Good: 


THE TRUE NATURE AND FINAL END 


BELLAH RESPONDS TO BACHELARD 
by Robert N. Bellah 


In the last issue of Ethics & Policy then CESP 
Weber Fellow Sarah Bachelard wrote the lead 
article entitled, “The Road to Human Flourishing, 
Can the Common Good Tradition overcome the 
Poverty of Liberalism?” Her answer was that while 
it may not be able to completely overcome the 
deficiencies in liberalism, “common good theory 
which is appropriately limited in scope...can per- 
haps help to move us beyond the impasse where 
inalienable rights are pitted against each other in 
mortal combat.” She argues that the common good 
must be specified independently of teleological 
concerns, and that there be a procedure for agree- 
ing on the common good that respects individual 
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goods. She cites the sexist views of Aristotle and 
Aquinas—historically the two leading theorists of 
the common good—as illustrations of individual 
goods being subordinated to the common good. 

Bachelard claims that the “good” must be 
discovered in dialogue, not in contemplation. In 
that spirit CESP project director Robert N. Bellah 
responds to her article arguing in favor of broader 
claims for the common good tradition. 


Sarah Bachelard argues for the common 
good tradition as a defense against “the poverty of 
liberalism,” but in the course of her discussion I 
believe she makes too many concessions to the 
liberalism she would ostensibly correct. Hobbes 
began the modern liberal argument by insisting 
that there is no such thing as the Good, but only 
individual goods that are essentially no different 
than individual desires. We should not forget that 
ina world of conflicting individual desires Hobbes 
thought the only way life would be tolerable was 
through the imposition of order by the Leviathan 
state. Individual freedom and bureaucratic state 
power have grown in tandem throughout modern 
history, something liberals who like theory better 
than sociological reality would like to ignore. The 
Crime Bill with its billions for new prisons to house 
the convicts produced by “three strikes, you're 
out” is a triumph of modern liberalism. 

Bachelard, following current liberal presump- 
tions, would convict Aristotle and Aquinas of using 
common good theory coercively—to justify the 
subordination of slaves and women. Mistaken 
though Aristotle and Aquinas were about slaves 
and women, they did not use common good 
theory to support these views; rather they relied on 
specious arguments about “natural slaves” and the 
“natural inferiority of women.” If common good 
theory was based on the idea of human flourish- 
ing, as Bachelard quite rightly agrees Aristotle’s 
view was, or the inherent dignity of every single 
person as created in the image and likeness of God 
as Aquinas believed, then it could not itself be used 
to subordinate classes of people. Only a specious 
theory of natural inferiority could do that. I insist 
on this point because I do not believe that common 
good theory in itself, contrary to what liberals 
assert, can be used to justify oppression. Common 
good theory today is the most eloquent defense we 
have of human rights, seeing them as rooted in 
nature and God's creation, not in the transient 
agreements of warring humans. 

Bachelard makes another false move, in my 
opinion, when she uses the fashionable notion of 
pluralism as a reason to abandon the idea of the 
“true nature and final end of humanity.” Without 
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the regulative notion of a true nature and final end 
I believe we are left in a Hobbesian world of 
conflicting individual desires and peace based on 
violent coercion. But belief in a true nature and 
final end does not entail that philosophers or 
theologians can simply read off that nature and end 
so that it can be imposed on society—surely 
Aristotle and Aquinas never viewed their role in 
that light. The true nature and final end of humanity 
in its fullness is known only to God. We approach 
an understanding of it haltingly, and even when we 
think we have understood some of it we must be 
open to revising our views. In saying this I am close 
to Bachelard. 

In The Good Societywe quoted Dennis McCann 
as saying “the common good is the good we seek 
in common,” again something that Bachelard advo- 
cates. Yet there is a difference from our view and 
Bachelard’s. In accordance with her liberal presup- 
positions any agreement on a common good can 
be only a truce between the warring desires of 
individuals. In accordance with the common good 
tradition I believe, contra Hobbes, that there really 
is a good out there, and that though we can never 
know it wholly we can know it in part. Indeed I 
think that the common good tradition can only 
counter the poverty of liberalism if we can con- 
vince our fellow human beings that our purpose on 
earth is to grow in wisdom about what that Good 
and its Divine Author really are. Since, if 1am right, 
intimations of that knowledge exist in every person 
and every culture, that idea is not as quixotic as 
might appear. 


Robert N. Bellah is professor of Sociology at UC 
Berkeley and currently directs the Religious Evolu- 
tion Project at the Center. 
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THE INDEPENDENT SECTOR: 


THE CRUCIBLE OF CITIZENSHIP 
By Jerome Baggett 


One day last fall, in the auditorium of a large Lutheran church 
in downtown Minneapolis, the local Habitat for Humanity affiliate 
celebrated the completion of its 100th house. The event included 
a devotional service, informational seminars, program reports from 
affiliate staff and board members, plenty of Habitat promotional 
literature, videos and t-shirts, a hearty lunch for scores of volunteers 
and new “homeowners.” All of these are signs, no doubt, 
of the vitality of this international housing ministry. 

As the celebration came to a close, an older 
woman named Amanda — a retired music teacher 
turned volunteer house-builder, stood to offer her 
personal reflections in the form of a fable about a man 
who inadvertently fell into a deep ditch. Fortunately 
for him, this was a ditch next to a well-trodden road, 
so he was noticed by a passing government official. 
The official, of course, was willing to help but 
regretted that he would have to place the man on a 
waiting list, ask him to fill out a few legal forms and 
undergo extensive counseling before and after his 
removal from the ditch. Dissatisfied by this, the man 
was pleased to see a businessman approach. The 
businessman gloated that he could easily remove the 
man from the ditch more quickly than the official, but 
that this service would be, understandably, expen- 
sive. Needless to say, the man in the ditch was enraged 
and soon commenced a litany of curses that were 
silenced only by the sight of a small girl who, moved by sympathy, 
had dragged a ladder from her nearby home to help him. “Habitat 
is doing the work of that little girl,” Amanda concluded. Then she sat 
down. 

There was no explanation given, yet it was quite apparent that 
her story was well understood by those gathered around her. 
Maybe it was the Good Samaritan motif or the self-help character 
of a man who recieves assistance but then climbs out of the ditch 
himself that was immediately discernible to the audience. But it was 
also striking that there seemed to be a shared understanding that 
Habitat provided an important social space distinct from the 
workings of business and government, where people’s deeply- 
held sympathies and values could find expression through collec- 
tive efforts to enhance the life of their communities. Amanda’s fable 
and the knowing smiles it elicited from her audience indicate that 
the significance of this third social sphere is recognized by the 
people who occupy it. 


It is also starting to be better appreciated by social scientists, 
who also customarily divide the social world into three parts. 
Tending to rely more on technical jargon than fable, they refer to 
these divisions as sectors, each distinguished by separate functions 
and governing norms. Like Amanda, the first sector they identify is 
the state, which, comprised of elected officials and accompanying 
bureaucracies, constitutes legitimate authority within democratic 
societies. The state’s operative norm, however, is coercion insofar 
as it monopolizes the right to enforce compliance to its directives 
through the compulsory apparatus of the courts, police, prisons 
and the military. 

The next sector is the market, which serves to allocate the 
available private goods and services within a society through 
exchange mechanisms. Here, the governing norm is profitability, 
which is secured through, among other things, entrepreneurship, 


continued on p. 4 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


POLITICS OF OPINION 


AN OPINION ON POLITICS 
By Barry Stenger 


Amid the triumphant proclamations and predictions of the 
new 104th Congress, I hesitate to raise questions that challenge the 
reigning enthusiasm. After all, only a few months ago I was the one 
accusing the vanguard of this “congressional revolution” of under- 
mining the authority of our legislators by their partisan cynicism. 

But it is not my intention to 
contribute to that cynicism. In 
fact I want to reflect on recent 
political events in a way that 
reaffirms what I believe is at the 
heart of politics. For me any 
temptation to despair of the po- 
litical process is only sufficiently 
resisted by the conviction that 
the common good must be the 
beginning and the end of poli- 
tics. Only such a commitment 
can restore our faith in this pro- 
cess which has been ridiculed 
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HUMAN RIGHTS FORUM 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CENTER’S FIRST PUBLIC FORUM 


On October 20, 1994 The Center for Ethics and Social Policy inaugurated 
anew series of Public Forums. With funding from the James Irvine Foundation, 
we've organized these forums in order to provide a thoughtful discussion of 
timely events, paying special attention to the underlying values and ethics. 

For our first topic, we chose an examination of the relationship between 
human rights and legal practice. With the subsequent passage of Proposition 
187, the connection between the philosophical field of human rights and the 
practical world of legal practice has taken on a new urgency. Today, as 
challenges are made to the proposition in courts of law and public opinion, 
understanding this link is even more crucial. 

The discussion was based on the growing prominence of international 
human rights standards as they are officially enacted into international law 
by United Nations covenants, protocols and resolutions. At the same time, there 
is a related movement to use these standards here in the US for issues which the 


SPEAKING OF RIGHTS: RIGHTS, RHETORIC AND LAW 


excerpts from the talk by William O’Neill 


For heirs of the liberal tradition, prudence (phronesis), once ordered to 
the good of the polis as a perfect community, has become techne, the art of 
achieving “our own good in our own way.” It is, indeed, the very incommen- 
surability of our ends that leads us, as Isaiah Berlin observes, to “place such 
immense value upon the freedom to choose.” For in the absence of objective 
social values, liberty to “do what [one] has a will to do” emerges as our foremost 
right. And since “liberty in this sense means liberty from; absence of 
interference,” our liberal heritage is loathe to recognize any but negative rights 
or immunities. 

In Joel Feinberg’s words, only passive, negative rights (not to be done to) 
merit the title of exceptionless human rights, while positive, social and 
economic rights, e.g., an entitlement to adequate nutrition, are dismissed as 
rhetorical license. For while negative rights or immunities enjoin duties of 
forbearance, an entitlement to “be given certain essentials—food, shelter, 
security, education” encumbers liberty with obligations which determine and 
bind. Whence the distinction in international law of refugees fleeing political 
persecution from “economic migrants” such as the Haitian boat people, for 
recognition of their “positive rights” can only conspire against our liberty. 

The modern doctrine of rights, as the foregoing remarks suggest, is 
distinguished by its individualism, rationalism, and radicality—features which 
have inspired a wealth of criticism: For Marx, the modern doctrine, depicting 
rights as properties.of abstract individuals, merely enshrined the proprietary 
interests of the bourgeoisie. “None of the supposed rights of man, go beyond 
the egoistic man...separated from the community, withdrawn into himself, 
wholly preoccupied with his private interest and acting in accordance with his 
private caprice.” 

Ina similar vein, non-western critics such as Aloysius Pieris denounce the 
individualistic bias underpinning liberal rights’ theory as the “pernicious 
outcome of enthroning individuals where formerly kings ruled with divine 
authority.” 

Critics such as Alasdair MacIntyre and Richard Rorty object no less that 
the abstract, rationalist tenor of modern rights theory belies its “highly specific 
and local character.” For far from being what Jefferson called self-evident 
verities, human or natural rights are but edifying rhetoric, of purely ethnocen- 
tric force and provenance. 

For feminist critics such as Iris Marion Young and Selya Benhabib, the 


constitution is either silent on or, by virtue of unfavorable Supreme Court 
decisions, offers little protection—for instance, the “rights” of non-citizens, 
prisoners, and the homeless. 

The forum addressed questions such as, is there an emerging moral 
consensus about what constitutes human rights? How does or could the law and 
its enforcement respond to this moral consensus about human rights in this 
country? What are the practical prospects for incorporating international 
human rights covenants, protocols and resolutions into the United State’s justice 
system? What are concrete examples of this? 

The Public Forum ended with the presentation of the Center's newest 
project, The Human Rights Legal Assistance Project. As this project progresses, we 
will report its work on the pages of Ethics & Policy. 

The following are excerpts from the speakers’ remarks. 


putative impartiality of modern, liberal rights 
theory subsumes the “concrete other” in the 
abstract, “generalized other” so as to deny 
“everything that would threaten to invade 
the polity with differentiation”: of race, gen- 
der, ethnicity, need, and culture. 

Finally, non-western and feminist crit- 
ics alike object to the ostensible radicality of 
liberal rights theory, its pretension of dissolving tradition in the name of 
culturally transcendent critique. The illusory character of such transcendence 
reveals our “natural, inalienable, and imprescriptible” rights to be no more than 
an apologia pro cultura sua. 

Let me sketch the lineaments of what I believe to be a more adequate 
model instructed by the foregoing criticisms. I would argue that human rights 
are best viewed, not as the “private interests” of abstract individuals, but, pace 
Bentham, as “discourse that aims at persuasion and conviction,” for though 
rights may be concerned with interests, it is as rhetoric that interests acquire the 
“sense” of rights. 

Our rights’ rhetoric exhibits “what we do” when, forsaking merely strategic 
interaction, we invoke what Aristotle called “reasoned speech” in the public 
realm. To say that S has a right to X is not merely to say that S has an interest 
in X or that X is a benefit due S, but rather that S’s claim is internally justifiable 
to her potential interlocutors: those, that is, for whom claim-making is a 
persuasive, rhetorical practice. 

The invocation of human rights thus evokes the status of the rights’ 
bearers, as in Feinberg’s words, “dignified objects of respect, both in their own 
eyes and in the view of others.” Where such respect is denied “the appropriate 
reaction is indignation,” and it is thus, I believe, that we may understand what 
liberation theologians term “the irruption of the poor in history”; for their 
rhetoric testifies that they will no longer passively acquiesce in servitude, as 
mere supplicants. 


William O'Neill, SJ is Assistant Professor of Ethics at Jesuit School of Theology, 
Graduate Theological Union 


HUMAN RIGHTS FORUM 


EXCERPTS FROM THE CENTER’S FIRST PUBLIC FORUM 


MORAL REALISM TO MORAL IDEALISM 


excerpts from the talk by Philip Selznick 


First, let me say that no matter how much we 
value human rights, no matter how committed we 
are to the rhetoric and ideals associated with 
human rights, we should always understand that a 
legal system must embrace both moral realism and 
moral idealism. Moral realism tells us what we can 
rely onin human nature and social life and what we 
must guard against. Moral realists look mainly to 
the material foundations of morality, especially 
reliable incentives and control, and to the corrup- 
tions and frustrations that undermine our hopes 
and plans. Moral idealism speaks to what we can 
aspire to, that is, to the human quest for a flourish- 
ing existence, for a life guided by ideals of excel- 
lence and fulfillment. 

We can’t have a functioning legal system 
without taking full account of human recalcitrance 
and frailty, that is, without being grounded in 
realistic understanding of temptation and evil, 
including the temptation to do evil in the name of 
the good. We cannot have a criminal justice system 
that is based on wishful thinking about human 
goodness and redemption. Indeed we design many 
institutions with sin or deviance in mind; and we 


know that morality depends, to a large extent, on 
effective socialization and social control. 

For many students of law and justice, moral 
realism is the name of the game. For them, law has 
to do with social control and with protecting a 
natrow spectrum of basic rights. Justice, they 
believe, is a negative virtue, focused on preventing 
evil rather than achieving ideals. There is a lot to be 
said for this point of view, but it is, I believe, 
profoundly mistaken. to do justice, even rudimen- 
tary justice, we must draw upon a larger context of 
moral experience and reflection. Justice cannot be 
even moderately realized without bringing to bear 
ideals of personal dignity, caring, and fidelity to 
truth. As I wrote in The Moral Commonwealth: “If 
we reduce justice to a negative virtue or to a way of 
achieving minimal cooperation, we lose a great deal of 
its resonance and promise. We fail to garner the 
psychological and intellectual benefits that come from 
receiving justice and doing justice. Most important, we 
miss the full contribution justice can make to the 
enrichment and enlargement of community.” 

So it is really in the workings of the legal 
system, in the actual practice of doing justice, that 


the transition 
from moral re- 
alism to moral 
idealism takes 
place. 

Law is in- 
deed a system of 
constraint, a way 
of subordinating human will to the demands of moral- 
ity. Through law we place limits on what human beings 
can do even in a democratic society. At the same time, 
law offers opportunities for reconstruction and libera- 
tion. In this connection Td like to suggest that democ- 
racy is best understood as the self-preserving consent of 
the governed. To be self-preserving consent must be 
responsible as well as free. It must be based on genuine 
communication and effective participation, not on 
mass manipulation or mindless populism. Ordered 
liberty cannot be sustained by a mass of disaggregated, 
rootless, vulnerable individuals. A healthy democracy 
presumes people-in-community. 


Philip Selznick is Professor Emeritus at Boalt School 
of Law, UC Berkeley. 


BEYOND THE BORDERS OF THE LAW 


excerpts from the talk by Karen Musalo 


Look at the way in which we've 
historically been very opportunistic 
and exploitative about when we put 
out the welcome mat and when we 
take it back. Immigrants are welcome 
when there’s a need for them and not 
welcome when there’s not a need for 
them. And the courts have not inter- 
vened at all. The law has not tied the hands of that kind of action. 

What is so notable about this is how it affects the heart, if you listen to 
what that means and feel how it feels. But it’s notable as a legal matter, because 
there is very clear international law on this issue against returning people to 
a place where they will be persecuted. And there are Geneva Convention 
arguments in addition to the refugee protocol. And there is something called 
customary international law, which also prohibits this forcible repatriation. 

I do not say all of this to discourage us from moving forward, but rather 
to say that these rights that have been violated can be vindicated. In other 
words, I don’t say this because it’s a lost cause. Look what the Supreme Court 
just said. This is shameful. I say this to put things in context and to have us all 
reinvigorate ourselves — to look for ways to insure that this kind of thing does 
not happen again. 

Proposition 187 is another example of doing something in which arguably 
there are violations of various protections of individuals who are undocu- 


mented, And it’s not surprising that this is what is being done given the history 
that we have. We need to change the dialogue when we talk about this, and 
here I get back to the point that was made by the two previous speakers that 
the arguments we have to start making are not the pragmatic argument of “we 
will lose more money than we gain if we keep these people out.” But instead 
what we need to change over time, in a more profound way, are the ways in 
which we look at these things. It is not a cost benefit analysis of how much we 
gain by letting these people come in and go to school and have health care 
versus how much we lose. We must look at the larger issue of justice. 

I often get laughed at when I say these things with my own students. I 
say to people, why do we even have borders? What does that mean about who 
we are as a nation? What does that mean in terms of our wealth? Why do people 
move? Why do people cross borders? They cross because they are fleeing 
bombs, because they are facing persecution, because they don’t want to stay 
and see their children starve to death. The law, as it is now, can’t be used to 
make the points that I'm making. What I’m saying is heretical as a lawyer 
because you won't find in international law anything that suggests open 
borders. In fact, sovereignty is really defined by, even under, international law: 
the right to decide who comes in and who doesn’t. So what I’m suggesting is 
a larger dialogue on why we even have borders. 


Karen Musalo is a visiting Professor of Law at Santa Clara University. 


INDEPENDENT continued from page 1 
efficiency and complex systems of supply and 
demand. Together these two sectors, defined as 
they are by the forces of power and money, have 
had an enormous impact on how our society as a 
whole operates. Indeed, the academic discipline of 
political economy is testimony to the fact that these 
sectors and the interactions between them have 
been subject to prolonged critical analysis. 


values) and affectivity among citizens could flourish. 
The issue becomes particularly pressing when 

one considers that the state has expanded well 
beyond anything Tocqueville could probably have 
imagined. Census data reveal that in 1940, govern- 
mental expenditures (federal and local) stood at 
$20 billion, with the federal government employing 
just over one mil- 


Until quite recently, this has been less 
true of the voluntary associations and non- 
profit organizations (like Habitat) that make 
up what social scientists call the third or 
independent sector. Perhaps the reticence 
to pay this sector considered attention is a 
function of its daunting heterogeneity. Not 
only does it include religious groups ranging 
from the 350,000 churches, synagogues and 
mosques in the United States to Atheists 
Anonymous, but also organizations attend- 
ing to the areas of education and research, 
health care, social services, international 


lion civilians. In 

‘ 1986, government 
The independent outlays reached 
sector is a $1,696 billion, with 

es a over three million 
distinct social federal employees. 
space where Much of the reason 
for this expansion 

people can can be attributed to 

. military build-up 

express their and accompanying 
deepest values research and devel- 
opment, attempts to 

standardize and up- 


assistance, self-help, arts and culture, and 
countless others. Whatever the case, this 
neglect has certainly not been shared by the 
approximately 70 million Americans who annually 
volunteer with these organizations or the 7% of the 
total work force employed by them. Nevertheless, 
this sector tends to be conceived as a residual one, 
negatively defined as not subject to government coer- 
cion nor participating in the distribution of profits. 

But certainly this is only one side of this 
valuable coin. More positive appraisals of the 
independent sector envision it as an arena in which 
innovative forms of community and provision of 
individual needs can be explored, where democ- 
racy is bolstered by the mobilization of an engaged 
populace, or where countervailing definitions of 
reality and morality can be sustained in resistance 
to the norms of power and profit heralded by the 
other two sectors. Perhaps no one has been more 
sensitive to these themes than Alexis de Tocqueville, 
whose observations regarding the proclivity of Ameri- 
cans to form voluntary associations are as insightful 
today as they were in Jacksonian America. 

In addition to restraining the growth and 
power of government, these associations were, for 
him, the means by which the nation’s spiritual 
values were both applied and brought to public 
attention in order to be examined, discussed and, 
thus, sustained. In Democracy in America, he notes: 

Feelings and ideas are renewed, the heart 
enlarged, and the understanding developed 
only by the reciprocal action of men one upon 
another. I have shown how these influences 
are reduced almost to nothing in democratic 
countries; they must therefore be artificially 
created and only associations can do that. 

Overall, Tocqueville was cautiously optimis- 
tic about the possibility for voluntary associations 
to provide the social spaces in which the values and 
sympathies nurtured by tradition (including religious 


grade public edu- 
cation, and the underwriting of fiscal planning 
schemes (typically serving the interests of market 
sector elites). 

Although Tocqueville was primarily wary of 
government intrusiveness, the current character of 
advanced industrial economies provides reason for 
us to be concerned with changes in the market 
sector as well. Along with a steadily increasing 
GNP, this sector has been marked by escalating 
levels of corporate profits and influence, an omi- 
nous redistribution of wealth to the most affluent, 
a decline in organized labor, a heightened (albeit, 
often merely rhetorical) emphasis on competition 
and efficiency due to the globalization of the economy 
and the creation of new personal needs by advertis- 
ing and a commodified culture. It would be difficult 
to assess the social effects of materialism and the 
market norms of profitability and competition apart 
from saying that they have to be at least somewhat 
resisted by the independent sector if it is to remain 
true to its own values of community and service. 

Yet, in some ways the intrusion of the market 
is more obvious. For instance, the growing domi- 
nance of paid professionals within independent 
sector organizations not only can be detrimental to 
that sector’s spirit of volunteerism, but it can also 
mean that career goals become more important 
than the foundational values of these organizations 
themselves. Also, as larger proportions of the adult 
population have been incorporated into the labor 
market (especially due to the inclusion of greater 
numbers of women) and as work hours steadily rise 
while real wages decline, market forces threaten to rob 
people of the discretionary time and money necessary 
to contribute to a healthy independent sector. 

It may be an overstatement to depict the state 
and market as the Scylla and Charybdis through 
which the independent sector must navigate. It 


would be difficult, after all, to imagine it ever 
surviving totally “independent” of these other sec- 
tors. Still, there is the temptation for people’s 
collective values to surrender to the pervasive logic 
of the state and market. Sociologist Jurgen Haber- 
mas refers to this tendency as the “colonization of 
the lifeworld,” with the term “lifeworld” basically 
meaning those social spaces where people come to 
consensus about the values by which they live. 
Whether this colonization process is inexorable or 
resistible is a complicated question for which a 
simple answer will not suffice. A more fruitful tactic 
is merely to be cognizant of the issue while obsery- 
ing different collectivities as they wrestle with it. 

This is one of the things that the researchers 
with the Center's Discipleship/Citizenship Project 
have been attempting to do during their investiga- 
tions of six different para-denominational organi- 
zations, and in one case a denominational organi- 
zation, in the United States. Obviously these repre- 
sent only some of the myriad types of organizations 
within the independent sector. However, they are 
interesting for the purposes at hand because, first, 
they are subject to the same colonizing tendencies 
as that sector in general and, second, the values 
they espouse within the public sphere are explicitly 
religious ones. 

So what are para-denominational organiza- 
tions? Briefly stated, they are typically ecumenical 
agencies, rooted in religious values and drawing on 
church-based constituencies for support, that seek 
to have an impact on the public at large (through 
the provision of social services, political mobiliza- 
tion, conscientization, etc.). They are gaining in 
significance as authentic articulations of individu- 
als’ religious commitments as people are tending to 
be less religiously self-identified with the major 
denominations, which are often polarized between 
religious liberals and conservatives. 

We may do well, however, to reiterate 
Tocqueville’s question of whether these groups, 
imbued with religious values, serve to inculcate the 
sort of civic virtues necessary for democratic soci- 
eties. Although interviews for the Discipleship/ 
Citizenship Project are still being conducted, mem- 
bers of these para-denominational organizations 
seem to be offering a positive response to that 
question. Again and again, they suggest that the 
religious faiths that bring them together also incite 
a level of altruism and concern for community that 
makes them more informed, active and often more 
critical citizens. Although the organizations are 
quite diverse, they are united in rejecting a notion 
of citizenship defined by a complacent willingness 
merely to be a passive audience or client to the 
supposed largesse of the state. 

For example, one of the six organizations 
being studied is the African Methodist Episcopal 
(AME) Church. Though this is not a para-denomi- 
national organization, the social service programs 
it conducts have a para-denominational quality 


about them. These churches have clearly been able 
to instill a sense of pride and mutual assistance 
within black communities. Moreover, they demon- 
strate an autonomous, grass-roots notion of citizen- 
ship that cannot be understood by applying the 
logic of either the state or market. An AME pastor 
summed up this general attitude quite well: 

What makes a good citizen? Someone who 
maintains the quality of the community, wor- 
ships the Lord, leaves the church and serves the 
community. Someone like the father who be- 
comes a football coach — he is a good citizen; 
the mother who fights her way off AFDC— she 
is a good citizen. The old preacher who bap- 
tizes the young and annoints the dying — he 
is a good citizen. Someone who works on 
changing lives is a citizen. 

There are no pretensions here. The fact that 
the ability to practice good citizenship is within 
anyone’s grasp simply makes it everyone's obligation. 

Not surprisingly, Habitat for Humanity also 
shares this grass-roots emphasis. A citizenship 
theme that its members repeatedly cite is that even 
individual actions can produce results as dramatic as 
the building of new houses or as subtle as the building 
of communal ties through working together and 
forging a sense of mutual understanding. A long-time 
volunteer had this to say: 

People need to be empowered to help one 

another, This also provides the self-realization 

that individuals can actually do something to 
make a difference. When people work together 
they also get to know each other, especially the 
rich and poor. Both tend to live such separate 
lives. But when they have to interact, say with 

a project like Habitat, the two, rich and poor, 

get to know each other. 

This response brings up another element of 


citizenship that frequently emerges: empower- 
ment. Of the six groups studied, probably the most 
vocal advocate of empowerment as a means to 
address local and neighborhood issues is the Pacific 
Institute for Community Organization (PICO). For 
PICO, empowerment takes the form of mobilizing 
citizens to pressure government officials and agen- 
cies to be more accountable to community concerns. 
While very political, the organization relies heavily 
on religious language as evidenced by one leader: 

The message of Christianity is empowerment. 

Redemption and salvation history have em- 

powered God's people to seek justice. Empow- 

erment begins with the individual and ex- 

tends to the broader community of faith. . . 

Taken in its truest sense, empowerment ts the 

mission of the believer who would follow and 

imitate Jesus Christ. 

It is quite easy to admire the force of this 
conviction. At the same time, however, one might 
question whether it is a religious value or a 
religious legitimation for yet another special inter- 
est group attempting to wield the same sort of 
coercive power as the state. This is a difficult question 
and maybe an unfair one. Yet, it does suggest that 
even though these groups are able to spawn impor- 
tant values such as those associated with citizenship, 
for instance, they remain susceptible to a coloniza- 
tion by the logic of the state and market sectors. 

Given that, it was not surprising to discover 
that this is an incessant issue for some of the para- 
denominational agencies in this study. The tension 
between needing government funds but rejecting 
the constraints and accountability criteria that come 
with them was quite problematic in a few of the 
groups. For example, the concerns of one AME 
about working in the Church Outreach Center are 
particularly illustrative: 
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In the Outreach Center, we can’t talk about 
the Lord because we got government money to 
open it... [was angry because here we were 
giving poor people something for free and they 
just wanted something else. I knew what they 
really needed, but I couldn't say anything 
about God. I couldn't really minister to them 
because it isn’t allowed in the Outreach Cen- 
ter [because of government funding]. 

If state involvement can narrow or trivialize 
pivotal values (such as evangelization) of an orga- 
nization, the same can be said for the market. Its 
influence has posed major problems for Habitat as 
it has tried to maintain its Christian identity in the 
midst of ttemendous growth and success. A central 
component of this struggle has been the need to 
hire professional staff, which has often resulted in 
the organization bringing in people who often have 
more expertise than faith commitment. Recalling 
the excitement, volunteerism, and barn-raising 
character of Habitat’s early years, many respon- 
dents expressed fear that the organization would 
become a bureaucracy overly concerned with 
public relations, risk aversion and productivity. 
One of the program directors at the international 
headquarters put it bluntly: 

There are executives in the organization who 

are not Christian and they don't even know 

the principles. They just know ‘Hey, here’s a 

way to save some money and, therefore, we 

meet the bottom line of building more houses.’ 

Well, okay, but if you look at what you're 

dealing with then you realize that we have a 

greater responsibility for the way we treat 

people than to simply add a few bucks to the 
bottom line— because there isn't a bottom line 
at a non-profit like Habitat anyway. 

Or perhaps this respondent simply concurs 
with Amanda and the millions of others who 
inhabit the social space created by para-denomina- 
tional and other independent sector organizations: 
that the “bottom line” is a shared obligation to our 
communities. Perhaps little girls dragging ladders are 
our best teachers of morality. Otherwise, we have reason 
to fear that the moral codes we live by will be limited to 
competing rights claims as taught by the logic of the state 
and the market's lessons of individual self-interest. 

We have all heard the expression, “Money 
talks,” and anyone who keeps abreast of the news 
knows that power talks too, with politicians fre- 
quently being the biggest talkers of all. If nothing 
else, these para-denominational organizations are 
trying to enter into this public conversation but 
with a language of religiously-based values that is 
today less understood. The danger for democratic 
societies is that those who speak this language will 
be rendered inaudible by the two more expansive 
voices of the state and market. 


Jerome Baggett is Weber Fellow at the Center, and a 
research assistant for the Discipleship/Citizenship Project. 
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BODY, SEX, AND PLEASURE: 


RECONSTRUCTING CHRISTIAN SEXUAL ETHICS 
By Christine Gudorf, The Pilgrim Press 1994 


In her reconstruction of Christian sexual ethics, Christine Gudorf, 
Professor of Religious Studies at Florida International University, suggests 
that the dominant cultural narrative of therapeutic well-being in post- 
modern society is inadequate to counter the pervasive life and body- 
denying inclinations in the Christian tradition. She calls upon the 
churches to create new forms of spirituality based in reflection on 
embodied human experience that can do justice to the Incarnation and 
provide the vision and energy to create and support just and loving 
human community. 

Gudorf questions the basic principles and paradigms of the 
Christian tradition on sexuality. Based on a code which teaches fear of 
sex and repression of the physical, an unworkable sexual ethic has been 
responsible for the destruction of relationship and the distortion of 
human community, and has left society without effective moral guidance 
for public policy regarding sexuality. What is needed is a reconstruction 
of sexual ethics and the development of a sexual theology that would 
reject body/soul dualism. 

Gudorf urges that we enlarge our treatment of sin to include a 
critique of its socio-sexual forms, including the social institutions of 
patriarchy and misogyny. She insists that we develop a theology no 
longer centered on the moral minimalism of individual sexual acts but on 
a relational perspective focusing on the meaning and revelatory potential 
for human beings of sexuality itself. 

Gudorf recognizes the need to rethink our reproductive ethic in 
terms of criteria based on justice and sustainability. This would require 
an end to procreationism and shift the emphasis from generating life to 

" sustaining it. She would historicize the natural law tradition to emphasize 
the embeddedness of human nature in a process of evolution away from 
biological determinism toward greater responsibility and care for creation. 

She argues that sexual pleasure is a premoral good and one aspect 
of the general social good. According to Gudorf, much of what is wrong 
in our common life is not the pursuit of pleasure but the lack of human 
connection and community. She identifies the single greatest challenge 
to humanity as the creation of a sense of relatedness, interdependence 
and cooperation. Gudorf holds that a Christian sexual ethic must make 
mutuality in sexual pleasure normative, and this would require respect 
and responsibility for both the partner and for the community. 

Gudorf calls for the social recognition of the right to bodily integrity, 
as a prerequisite for full personhood and moral agency. She suggests that 
traditional Christian teaching, with its emphasis on suffering and obedience, 
has functioned as a support for sexual abuse and an obstacle to recovery. She 
challenges the churches to replace destructive images of divine domination 
with images of God that embody enabling and life-affirming power. 

Effective as Gudorf’s reconstruction is in addressing some of the 
issues which have hampered the development of an adequate Christian 
sexual ethic, it remains an open question as to whether it overloads 
sexuality and sexual expression as constitutive of humanness. Her 
important argument in defense of bodyright could have been more fully 
developed and perhaps her insistence on bodily integrity as a prerequi- 
site for personhood should have precedence over mutual pleasure as a 
more adequate criterion for a responsible sexual ethic. 

Reviewep BY MICHELLE DE BEIXEDON 
GTU doctoral student 


POLITICS continued from page 1 


and distorted by negative campaigning, by self-serving partisanship and by the 
cults of personalities. 

Ina strange coincidence this past Fall, my frustrations with the ugly and 
mean-spirited campaigns of the recent elections seemed to peak just as the 
graduate seminar that I was teaching turned to Plato’s Republic. As we read 
Plato's efforts to redirect politics toward a concern for the Good, we were 
witnessing our present-day legislators using every modern contrivance to 
revive the politics of opinion. 

Plato wrote to counter the distortions of the sophists—those for whom the 
consummate politician was the one who by a turn of phrase or by the 
imposition of an advantage could convince his colleagues of whatever was to 
his benefit, Politics for Plato had to be more than mere opinion and more than 
the skill required to insure that one’s opinion held sway. He spoke ofa different 
kind of political virtue: not just being good at arguing but arguing for the Good. 

With television becoming the primary forum for political campaigning 
and with the media fueling our fascination with the prurient details of 
candidates’ lives, the present day version of the politics of opinion assumes an 
even more damaging character. Our fixation with winning, our concern for 
personalities over policies, and our seemingly insatiable appetite for expose 
leave little room for the serious analysis and discussion of issues. What is “good” 
is that which will undercut our opponent or that which our candidate favors 
(this week) or that which the pollsters tells us is ahead (at last count). 

Of course, as I was bemoaning this undoing of Plato’s reforms, the 
students in the seminar were rightfully criticizing the elitist, static and 
hierarchical nature of the Republic that Plato was proposing. And I agree; the 
constructive proposals of prophets never seem to match the brilliance of their 
reproach. For Plato and for us, moving beyond the politics of opinion requires 
a moral consensus about the good which we then use to analyze the issues, 
to judge the character of our politicians and to assess the proposals they offer. 
For Plato that consensus could be imposed by the philosopher king. For us that 
consensus cannot be imposed but must be achieved. 

But recognizing this does not require us to return politics to that dubious 
craft of the sophists. The task of achieving a moral consensus, that is, the task 
of articulating the good which benefits all in our society—and eventually all 
who share this planet—is a political task. Claiming such does not mean that we 
should leave it solely to the politicians; they must be responsive to movements 
in the broader civil society. Yet the limited role that elected officials play in the 
process of achieving that consensus means that what they do must be measured — 
against that good for which we strive. 

When we recall the recent campaigns and elections in light of such an 
understanding of politics, we find cause for alarm. When partisanship becomes 
so pronounced that we are more concerned with voting someone outthan with 
voting forthat which will benefit our fellow citizens and ourselves, then we’ve 
forsaken the politics of the common good. 

When defamation of character and mud-slinging replace open debate on 
substantive issues, then those elected have relinquished any subsequent.claim 
to a mandate and have undermined their own ability to build a consensus. 
When winning becomes the only credential one needs to expound on what's 
“good” for this country and the only reason for one opinion over another to 
warrant a hearing, then we've come full circle. We are far from the politics of 
the Good and just as far from good politics, 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 


CONTINUING THE DIALOGUE ON THE COMMON GOOD: 


THREE REQUISITE CONDITIONS FOR A COMMON GOOD 


by Richard 0. Randolph 


Although interest in the common good tradi- 
tion experienced a period of dormancy earlier this 
century, there has recently been a resurgence of 
interest in its renewal and reappropriation. This 
resurgence has been driven primarily by a growing 
dissatisfaction with the ability of philosophical 
liberalism—the prevailing paradigm—to adequately 
address contemporary issues. Sarah Bachelard and 
Robert Bellah, the first contributors in this continu- 
ing dialogue, discovered two areas of contention 
concerning the common good. 

One of Bachelard’s primary concerns is the 
recurring objection that common good theories 
result in an arbitrary subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the community. Among groups which 
have historically suffered exploitation, there is a 
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heightened concern that common good arguments 
will inevitably be co-opted by the privileged and 
powerful in order to maintain the status quo. As an 
illustration of this fear, Bachelard cites the sexist 
view of Aristotle and Aquinas, historically the two 
most prominent proponents of a common good. 

In his response to Bachelard, Bellah rejects 
this concern. On the contrary, he argues: “If com- 
mon good theory was based on the idea of human 
flourishing, as Bachelard quite rightly agrees...then 
it could not itself be used to subordinate classes of 
people.” Picking up on Bachelard’s illustration, 
Bellah argues that the sexism of Aristotle and 
Aquinas was not grounded in their theory of the 
common good. Rather, it was rooted in specious 
arguments about the “natural inferiority of women.” 
Now, I agree that Bellah’s observation here is 
certainly correct, but it misses the nuance of the 
concern raised by Bachelard and others. Even if the 
sexism was based primarily upon the notion of 
faulty biology, the common good could still be co- 
opted to promote that status quo. Indeed, this was 
precisely the type of argument used by prominent 
white clergymen, when—in an effort to side-track 
the civil rights movement in the 1960s—they urged 
Martin Luther King to be patient with the rate of 
change in the South. 

Bachelard and Bellah have a second disagree- 
ment concerning how much we can know about 
“the true nature and final end of humanity.” Bach- 
elard claims that in pluralistic societies there can be 
no consensus on the “true nature and final end of 
humanity,” and thus no consensus on the Good. 
Instead, we must be content with a more modest 
understanding, in which people have individual 
conceptions of their own good. Bellah acknowl- 
edges that, in our finitude, we can never fully know 
humanity’s final end. Nevertheless, he believes that 
without “the regulative notion of a true nature and 
final end” of humanity Bachelard’s position col- 
lapses back into the paradigm of liberalism, as 
represented by Thomas Hobbes. In the liberal 
paradigm of Hobbes, society is nothing more than 
the arena of competition where individuals pursue 
their own conflicting desires. 

Thus, to summarize, we need to develop an 
understanding of the common good which cannot 
be co-opted by the privileged as a tool for maintain- 
ing structures of oppression. Further, our concept 
of the common good must allow for individual 
liberty, while simultaneously promoting a sense of 
the communal good. Although such a notion of the 
common good will never be fully realized, we must 
still strive to approach it. 

Iris Marion Young, in her book, Justice and 
the Politics of Difference (1990), argues that most 
liberal theories of justice are inadequate because 


they focus solely on questions of distributive 
justice. Implicit behind such theories is the anthro- 
pological assumption that humans are possessors 
and consumers. On the contrary, Young argues 
that humans are much more than that; we are also 
doers and actors. Consequently, justice must fo- 
cus on more than distributive questions, as impor- 
tant as fair distribution is. Rather, justice must also 
include questions of how social institutions are 
structured, and whether everyone can participate 
in the deliberation and decision-making which 
affects their lives. “For a norm to be just, everyone 
who follows it must in principle have an effective 
voice in its consideration and be able to agree to 
it without coercion. For a social condition to be 
just, it must enable all to meet their needs and 
exercise their freedom...” 

Following Young’s claims regarding justice, 
I would argue that the common good we seek 
must be one in which all members of society 
authentically participate in decision-making. In 
order to insure this, four conditions must be met: 

Access: Every member of society must have 
access to the necessary material resources of life 
(food, clothing, shelter, etc.), as well as access to 
“other higher goods” (such as the moral and intellec- 
tual education needed for effective participation). 

Opportunity: Recognizing that there will be 
a pluralistic array of individual goals and “life- 
plans,” a society's determination of its common 
good will be the result of public discourse and 
political process, in which all members have equal 
Opportunity to participate. 

Sacrifice: In order to achieve these first two, 
sacrifices may be required of society’s privileged 
elites. 

Perspective of the Poor: Since the prevailing 
perspective in society will always be that of the 
rich and powerful, the perspective of the poor 
must be intentionally soliticted, since it is essential 
for just decision-making. 

In conclusion, I share Bachelard’s fear that a 
theory of the common good might be co-opted by 
the powerful in order to maintain social structures 
of privilege. I will claim, however, that the four 
conditions outlined above would provide some 
protection against this fear. also share Bachelard’s 
judgment that in pluralistic societies it is danger- 
Ous to presume any consensus on the felos or end 
of humanity. But I also share Bellah’s concern. 
Guided by Iris Marion Young, I would try to 
address this concern by extending our conception 
of justice beyond liberalism’s preoccupation with 
distributive issues. 


Richard O. Randolph is a Doctoral Candidate at the 
Graduate Theological Union. 
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WALKING THE WALK 


TRANSFORMATION IN THE AME CHURCH 
By Christopher Adams 


“If you're gonna talk the talk, you gotta walk the walk.” This 
phrase functions like a mantra for members of the African 
Methodist Episcopal (AME) Church, expressing their conviction 
that faith without works is dead. This phrase, and its interpretation, 
is also the pivot point for a profound transformation the church is 
undergoing from what some members call the “old” to the “new.” 

In the words of Rev. Harold Mayberry, Pastor of 
Payne Memorial in New Orleans and whose congre- 
gation straddles the fault line between these two 
views, “The old is the charismatic movement, the task 
is to wait and get into heaven. The new is that the 
church is understood as having a holistic approach. If 
people are hungry, we feed them.” Later he adds, “The 
old is, ‘well, we got the women in church and that’s 
OK.’ New is ‘bring all people, bring the men in.’ The 
new says we have to find ways to help the young 
resolve conflicts. The old is ‘let's pray with them.’ The 
new says that prayer is important, but that’s not all.” 

The shift from “old” to “new” came to the surface 
during the Center’s research for its Discipleship/ 
Citizenship project, a three-year effort to learn how 
Christian organizations interact with the public square. 
We chose the AME Church for this study because it 
exemplifies, both now and throughout its history, 
how people with faith commitments can translate that 
commitment into effective political and social action. 

The AME Church is the oldest of the American black churches, 
founded in the 1790s by Richard Allen, a former slave who bought 
his own freedom. The Church broke off from white Methodism 
following an incident in which black worshippers were pulled from 
their knees as they prayed in a gallery closed to blacks. According 
to an account written by Allen, “All went out of the church in a body 
and they were no longer plagued with [us] in that church.” 

Allen and another black religious leader, Absalom Jones, had 
previously founded the African Free Society in 1784 to attend to the 
physical needs of blacks and to promote racial solidarity and 
abolitionist activity. After the walkout, the African Free Society took 
on religious as well as secular roles and paved the way for the 
creation of the AME Church. 

Given the social context from which the Church sprang, it is 
not surprising that AMEs are committed to attending to physical as 
well as spiritual needs. As one member put it, “the church was 
founded on social concerns.” What has changed, however, is how 
this commitment is expressed, of what it means to “walk the walk.” 


For Alma Angell* (an asterisk denotes a pseudonym) “walking 
the walk” has a lot to do with attitude and behavior. “It is the way 
Christians live,” she says. “They don’t have to say a lot with their 
mouths—it is the way they carry themselves, speak to people, their 
attitudes. They have to be kind...some people serve by word of 
mouth and not by action. You see? It is daily that they would walk 
so that people would know they were walking with Christ.” 
Another AME lamented how difficult it is to tell today if someone 
is a committed Christian. “Now,” she says, “you can’t point at 
someone’s dress, at the length of their skirt and know.” 

For Rev. Mayberry it could mean this too, but there is also an 
explicit political and social component. For his congregants it 
means “to commit themselves to work with the Church. ..getting 
them into the community, making the community—the society— 
what we want, to the extent we don’t lose ourselves. I intend for 
them to walk Jesus’ walk, a moral walk, a principled walk...I want 


continued on p. 3 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


DELIBERATE KINDNESS 


By Barry Stenger 


If this space is my journalistic equivalent of a bumper, then 
no, I do not intend to join the countless folks who would encourage 
you to “Practice random kindness and senseless acts of beauty.” 
This upbeat directive seems to have become the anthem of many 
these days. It's on T-shirts and posters and has replaced the less 

enthusiastic, “Question Author- 
ity!” that used to stare back at 
us at those long stop lights. I 
live in the Bay Area and have 
been warned often that Berke- 
ley is not Nebraska. Yet twist- 
ing this logic, I suspect that if 
such a sentiment is popular in 
the cynical, dry wood of this 
university town, then it may 
well be flourishing in more 
optimistic soil. 

[have nothing against kind- 
ness and beauty. My difficulty 
with this platitude concerns its 
adjectives. 


continued on p. 6 


RELIGION & POLITICS: DANGEROUS LIAISONS? 
BEYOND THE IDEOLOGY OF TOLERANCE & MORAL ABSOLUTES 


by Ann Swidler ’ 


+ 


On February 8, 1995 the Center's public forum series took up the issue of 


religion and politics in a meeting entitled, “Religion & Politics: Dangerous 
Liaisons?” The panelists represented a broad range of views. They were John 
Stoos, at the time a board member of the California Christian Coalition; Martin 
Kassman of the American Civil Liberties Union and Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State; and Ann Swidler, a professor of sociology at 
UC Berkeley and a long-time collaborator with the Center. The following is an 
excerpt from Swidler'’s remarks, She is responding to the points made by Stoos 
that moral agreement depends on moral absolutes, which for him is the 
Kingship of Jesus; and Kassman’s pluralistic views which place emphasis on 
tolerance and social acceptance of those with different views. 


What I would argue is that indeed it is true that social and political life 
must have a moral component and that, in fact, moral discussion and moral 
agreement are fundamental to social life. You cannot do without them. Just 
tolerating everyone else’s beliefs and practices is not going to work. But on 
the other hand, the idea that moral agreement depends on an absolute will 
only get us into further and further difficulty. Moral conversation in a 
community depends on shared traditions, but traditions are living and evolve 
over time. 

If we could accept that shared moral discourse is important and yet it 
doesn’t have to imply moral absolutes, where could we go from there? One 
place to go, and this raises more difficulties than it solves so I'll be interested 
in what people have to say, is to look at the distinction between the way people 
feel about public life versus private life. In many respects what upsets people 
most are the implications of the actions of public institutions with which they 
identify in areas about which they have moral disagreement. 

For example, I think what was really important in arousing the anti- 
abortion forces in America wasn’t that people were aborting fetuses. As Kristin 
Luker has shown in her excellent book, Abortion and the Politics of Mother- 
hood, people had been aborting fetuses at high rates all along. What really 
moved certain kinds of Christians, especially Catholics, was the Supreme Court 
saying it was OK. And that official endorsement simply launched people out 
of their chairs. If you look at interviews that Luker did with pro-life activists, 
people say, “I was listening to my radio and I heard the Roe v. Wade decision 
and the idea that my Supreme Court was endorsing murder—that was 
intolerable to me.” 

The right has tended to say the only way to restore a sense that our nation 
is committed to the right things is to actually go into the bedroom or the 
doctor's office or the private sanctuary of Americans and make sure they don’t 
perform abortions, or have homosexual sex and so forth. On the other hand, 
the left says the only way to have liberal social policy on things that we approve 
of, like homosexuality and women having a lot of autonomy over their lives 
(which is sort of the bottom line about abortion), is to make sure that it’s 
publicly endorsed that homosexuals can display their sexuality publicly (as 
heterosexuals do) and be approved of for this. This is what upsets the right 
so much. I don’t think it’s that some people somewhere are having different 
kinds of sex than the majority kind, I think it is the public endorsement of what 
some people find frightening, or offensive, or immoral, or anti-religious. That 
is the issue. 

I don’t want to say, “Well, then that means that we could sort of allow 
abortion but make sure it’s kept secret and made somewhat difficult and 
nobody publicly endorses it, and make homosexuals go back in the closet,” 
a sort of Don’t Ask-Don't Tell policy. I'm not advocating that. But I am saying 
we can be sensitive to the notion that it matters to people what their public 
officials endorse. And that in the general relationship between religion and 
politics, morality and politics, one set of issues is what people can do in their 


capacity as private individuals; and it 
is a quite different issue what public 
institutions stand up for symbolically. 
I think a lot of the confusion in our 
moral discourse comes from not be- 
ing clear about that. 

Now as I said this will not help 
resolve most difficulties because it’s 
precisely what the public culture 
should endorse that is the problem. 
And that’s often what the ACLU and 
the Christian Coalition fight about. 
But on this matter, | am very much of two minds. I went to public school in 
Tennessee in the fifties where I had to say the Lord’s Prayer every day, even 
though I’m Jewish. In fact, they didn’t have an ACLU in Knoxville, Tennessee 
so in the seventh grade I had to learn the name of every church school in 
Tennessee and their denominations for my Tennessee history class. One of the 
questions on my final exam was “ is the most important thing in life,” and 
the answer that went in the blank was God. You got a point off if you gave the 
wrong answer, as you did for any of the other questions on the page. This is 
the world I grew up in and I would never advocate a return to it. 

On the other hand, my son goes to a very nice private school in Berkeley. 
They believe in the rain forest, in helping poor people, in the homeless. They 
believe in all sorts of wonderful things. He’s never heard the Lord’s Prayer. He 
doesn’t know the Pledge of Allegiance and he knows the national anthem only 
from baseball games. 

Now, is this a good way to build a public culture? Maybe it is—maybe we'll 
have a public culture built on love of the rain forest and everyone in America 
will know the four levels, the canopy, etc. This is the public culture that’s being 
built now. But I think the question of the symbols that a public culture should 
have are important. One might be willing to tolerate symbols in the public 
domain that didn’t represent one’s personal beliefs if one could accept, for 
example, that Christianity was part of our history and that public symbols of 
Christian life—like the President lighting a Christmas tree—come out of 
tradition or public culture. So maybe I like the idea of the display that has the 
cross and the menorah—and we need something for Islam. I’m actually not sure 
about this—I have a willingness to have that discussion. 

And the very last point. There has been a distinctive relationship between 
religion and politics throughout American history. I would remind everyone 
that on the one hand America is the most religious nation in the world. It has 
greater levels of religious membership and participation than any other nation 
in the world, and it is a more religious society than at its founding. That is largely 
due to the fact that religion operates primarily in the civic sphere, the arena of 
community and voluntary associations. There have been continual waves of 
religiously inspired moral reforms that are meant to change public life, like 
campaigns against vice, the temperance movement and other reform move- 
ments that go way back in American history. But, on the other hand, religiously 
inspired movements have not been allied with government in such a way that 
when citizens hate the politics of a given political party they also hate the 
religious traditions with which it is allied. 

The most dangerous thing American religion can do is to become a 


powerful actor in government itself and to try to impose its views on others 
through law. 


Ann Swidler is Associate Professor of Sociology, UC Berkeley. She is co-author of 
Habits of the Heart and The Good Society and author of Organization Without 
Authority: Dilemmas of Social Control in Free Schools. 


AME continued from page 1 


people to understand that we have to watch over 
the city.” 

The movement toward expanding the mission 
of the church beyond its walls “to watch over the 
city” raises an old and unsettled issue: the relation- 
ship between church and state. At Bethel AME in 
Baltimore the church’s Outreach Center has as- 
sumed several governmental tasks, entitling them to 
$300,000 in government funding. For member Frank 
Jackson* this presents no problem. “Why should it?” 
he asks, “we're doing the social service work.” For 
him, the important part is getting the job done. 

But for another Bethel member the con- 
straints, primarily the loss of autonomy, that come 
with using government money are not worth the 
practical benefits. Describing his frustration at dis- 
pensing social services to “the needy” at the Out- 
reach Center one man said, “In the Bethel Outreach 
Center we can't talk about the Lord because we got 
government money to open it...I knew what [the 
needy] really needed, but I couldn’t say anything 
about God. I couldn’t really minister to them 
because it isn’t allowed in the Outreach Center.” 

Across the continent at an AME Church re- 
nowned for its social programs, First AME in South 
Central Los Angeles (FAME), there is a similar 
tension about what the social role of the Church 
ought to be. FAME has an elaborate organizational 
structure that includes several corporations, a large 
professional staff, over thirty buildings and a school. 
According to Rev. Mary Minor, a minister at the 
church, “Before you can feed’somebody’s soul, 
you've got to feed them physically. If they're 
hungry, you can’t say ‘be of good cheer’ when their 
stomachs are growling. You have to meet all the 
person’s needs...you have to meet them at their 
level—where they are—and then show them a 
better life. Everybody is not at the same level.” 

Even though FAME’s expansive social pro- 
grams have made it a favorite with the media and 
politicians ranging from George Bush to Nelson 
Mandela, not everyone is happy about them. One 
long-time member of the Church, and a resident of 
one of its assisted living apartment buildings, has 


COUNTENANCE 

Q: How do you know a disciple? 

A: You can tell by their actions, their depth. 
[pause] I feel like you’re a Christian 
because...it's your countenance. The Holy 
Spirit can give you a feeling of—what do they 
call it, the sixth sense? [pause] But, I could also 
be a fool. I would go so far, and there will be 
something you'll slip up on and I'll know and 
I'll beware. 

Q But can’t I have a failing as a Christian? 

A I could help you try to overcome a 
mistake. God wants to lose not one of us. 
From an interview with an AME member. 


doubts that the Church should be doing so much 
beyond its traditional role of saving souls. “I don’t 
think we should be involved in too many things at 
one time. They doin’ it though. We got quite a few 
projects; we should just stop now, just let this be.” 

One of the results of the different interpreta- 
tions of “walk the walk’—whether it is seen as 
proper behavior and dress or whether it is provid- 
ing social services—is the relative importance of 
religious versus racial identity. These two identities 
are not exclusive of each other, but the primacy of 
one over the other in the “old” and the “new” makes 
an important point about the nexus of the “worldly” 
and “the other-worldly.” 

Betty Harris* speaks from experience: “Iam a 
black woman who is president of Metropolitan 
Church Women,* a predominately white organiza- 
tion, and we just get along like peas in a pod. They 
are so kind to me it makes me feel ashamed 
sometimes. They are Christian and that’s the way 
Christians should be. Christians should stick to- 
gether regardless of race, creed or color.” 

By contrast, Rev. Frank Madison Reid, Pastor 
of Bethel Baltimore, speaks admiringly of the 
works that are done by other black leaders, whether 
Christian or not, and is disdainful of Christians who 
proclaim their faith but in his view undercut it by 
their actions. He says, “I see Minister Farrakhan 
[Nation of Islam] out turning black people’s lives 
around, taking ex-cons and drug abusers and giving 
them some self-respect. | have more in common 
with Farrakhan anyday than I do with Jerry Falwell.” 

Another AME minister, Rev. Alan Simpson, 
Pastor of St. Paul’s in Wichita, noted that if he were 
to try to speak persuasively to a black Christian 
minister who held certain conservative social posi- 
tions, he “would address him as a ‘brother,” rather 
than as a fellow Christian, and tell him to look 
around at the reality of racism and ask if what he 
said fit. Simpson adds, however, that “to address 
someone on the level of discipleship you really 
have to get into it with him” on a deeper level. 

It is not that either the “old” or the “new” 
completely preempts either race or religion. It is 
more accurately a matter of nuance. For the “old” 
type, with the primary emphasis on religious identity, 
their reward comes in heaven and this world is only 
a stopping off place, thus race—and racial subjuga- 
tion—is not of primary importance. For the “new” 
with its emphasis on works, the reward still comes in 
heaven, but racial justice and peace in the here and 
now are also required in one’s Christian “walk.” 

As these distinctions exist in the lives of AMEs, 
they are continuously in flux. When I asked a 
woman who thought her church was too involved 
in social programs if she thought God was making 
the Kingdom here on earth, she said “I don’t know.” 
Then she started quietly reciting the Lord’s Prayer, 
“’.. Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in heaven...” Then she exclaimed, “Well | 
guess it is supposed to be!” 


AN ACT OF THE CENTERED WILL 

You are wrong if you think love is a mushy 
feeling. You think I'm mushy about some 
stupid-ass skinheads? Mushy about some John 
Birchers or some bikers around here who 
would run over me? No, love is not mushy: it 
is an act of the centered will. Though you will 
to hurt me, J will not to hurt you. And I will 
the best for you. Now justice must be served, 
you must go serve your prison term, but you 
do not go with my hatred. 


Cecil Murray, Senior Pastor of First AME, Los 
Angeles. He was the target of a murder con- 
spiracy propagated by skinheads. Currently 
he corresponds with the imprisoned leader of 
the plot. 


We chose the AME Church for our project not 
because of the divisions between “old” and “new” 
but because even though these two types of 
Church members exist, the tradition as a whole 
does an excellent job of integrating the two empha- 
ses. “This is a Word church over here and this is a 
political church over here,” parodies Rev. Cecil 
Murray, Pastor of FAME in Los Angeles. “In the 
Word church we just stumble around between the 
covers of Genesis and Revelation and swallow Scrip- 
ture and everybody else going to hell but us.” Then 
he turns serious and says directly, “The most vital 
component is not the Word so much as the Word 
made flesh. The whole story of Christianity is the 
Word made flesh. ‘In the beginning was the 
Word...and the Word has been made flesh and dwelt 
among us.’ We have a decision to make regarding 
that Word. Too many of us want the Word to remain 
words, instead of the Word becoming flesh.” 

Many of those interviewed noted that the 
Black Church is the one institution over which 
African Americans have always had control and 
therefore it always has been able to respond to the 
changing needs of black people. In the late 1700s 
it responded to the need for abolitionist activities 
by providing aid to runaway. or recently freed 
slaves. Since then, the Church has made many 
adjustments. The current transformation of the 
Church from “old” to “new” is the latest, and surely 
not the last for this enduring institution. 

As religious people grapple with what their 
faith means in their public and private lives, at least 
two lessons can be read in the experience of the 
AME Church. First, to be meaningful, religion must 
be relevant to people’s present needs. There is a 
relationship between the worldly and the other- 
worldly. And second, relevance need not compete 
with salvation. The Word is being made flesh. 
Christopher Adams is the Associate Director of the 
Center for Ethics and Social Policy, He currently is 
researching the AME Church for the Discipleship/Citi- 
zenship Project. 


ETHICS ROUNDTABLE 


On February 27, 1995 the Center sponsored an Ethics Roundtable for 
faculty and students of Area IV and interested others to discuss the role of ethics 
commissions. The case was drafted by Chris Adams, Associate Director of the 
Center. What follows is the case which the roundtable discussed and three 
written responses. 

“She has completely, one hundred percent, missed the point,” thought 
Supervisor Karen Beddell. She held in front of her a memo from the City 
Attorney in regard to the amendment to the city charter that would create the 
City Ethics Commission. It stated the opinion that the Director of the newly 
created commission should be an established member of the bar, preferably 
4 prosecutor with a strong background in law enforcement and investigation. 

The creation of the Ethics Commission was the centerpiece of the 
Supervisor's recently concluded bid for office. She had earned crucial points 
with the voters by calling for a more humane government, one that cares about 
the least powerful in the city, and one that was not afraid to act on principle. 
The Ethics Commission—the first piece of legislation for which she had been 
responsible—was meant to be a key component in the fulfillment of her 
campaign promises. 

Upon taking office, veteran Supervisors helped her craft the legislation. 
Atthe time she voiced concerns that it was narrowly written, focusing on issues 
like campaign law enforcement and conflict of interest. They told her that the 
amendment had to be written in this format. Once it was passed, they assured 


A MORAL SPACE FOR SOCIAL POLICY 


her, the commission could take on any number of roles. Supervisor Beddell 
agreed knowing, however, that she wanted an ethics commission that could 
help policy makers better understand the underlying issues of value and 
purpose at the heart of all public policy. 

That night at the Supervisor’s meeting she told her colleagues about the 
opinion issued by the City Attorney. “Isn’t this ridiculous,” she said incredu- 
lously, “The City Attorney misunderstands the role of the ethics commission so 
badly that she believes its primary role should be law enforcement, not 
attending to issues like how the City treats the homeless.” 

Supervisor Beddell had expected nods of agreement from her colleagues. 
What she got was quite different. “Why should the commission be concerned 
with issues other than law enforcement?” one member asked. “What do you 
expect them to do, legislate morality?” asked another. 

“I don't know why we added this extra layer of government in the first 
place,” said Alex Johnson, a long-time member of the Board. “But since we did, 
we can at least keep its mandate severely limited so that the harm it does to this 
city is minimized. We don’t need an ethics commission to tell us right from wrong. 
We are elected officials, so all we have to do is listen to the people to know what 
the right thing is to do. This ethics commission needs to understand its proper role, 
and that is not to tell us—the elected officials—what is ethical. 

“We need to have a debate about this right now!” Supervisor Beddell said, 
rising in her seat. “What is the purpose of the City Ethics Commission?” 


by Ellen Agard 


In this case, Supervisor Karen Beddell is 
dismayed to find that her vision for a city council 
ethics commission has been so misunderstood by 
her colleagues. In my commentary, I suggest that 
we might better understand the role of such a 
commission by exploring the ways in which the 
ethics committee and the ethics commission con- 
tribute to ethical reflection in health care. 

In medical ethics, there is a long tradition of 
professional codes and standards of practice, and 
of the obligations of the healer to the sick and 
vulnerable. Until recently, it seemed that good 
character and high moral standards were enough to 
guide practitioners in the fulfillment of their profes- 
sional obligations. However, modern health care 
professions, new technological capabilities and 
complex social arrangements for the delivery of 
health care present difficult and disturbing new 
problems. 

In health care, the ethics committee and the 
ethics commission have emerged as “moral spaces” 
in which such issues as these can be addressed. In 
a recent journal article, Margaret Urban Walker 
uses the term “moral space” to refer to the work of 
“maintaining a certain kind of reflective space 
(literal and figurative) within an institution, within 
its culture and its daily life’ where “a kind of 
interaction that...renders authority more self-con- 
scious and responsibility clearer” can take place. 

Typically, the ethics committee serves a single 
institution or group of institutions and deals with 
single cases or institutional guidelines: a patient's 


or family’s request that artificial life-sustaining 
treatment be discontinued, or an institutional policy 
on “do not resuscitate” orders, for instance. 

An ethics commission, on the other hand, 
addresses questions of macro-level policy and 
strives to reach a moral consensus on the values 
which health care policy should reflect. For ex- 
ample, the President’s Commission for the Study of 
Ethical Problems in Medicine and Biomedical and 
Behavioral Research (1979-1983) addressed some 
of the moral, legal and ethical implications for such 
issues as access to basic health care, forgoing life- 
sustaining treatment, and defining death. 

There are several ways in which the ethics 
committee and the ethics commission maintain a 
space for ethical reflection. First, they provide a 
literal space—a time, place and atmosphere where 
a group of people can come together for deliberate 
discussion. Second, they share a purpose, and 
develop a shared history, of contending with 
ethical issues. Third, they offer some methodologi- 
cal advantages: inter-play among several points of 
view, as well as strategies for case-review and 
decision-making. 

While there is great variation in the perfor- 
mance of these groups, and in the support they 
receive from clinicians and ethicists, Supervisor 
Beddell might want to look at what works for ethics 
committees in the health care setting. As she strives 
to define the role of the city ethics committee, 
Supervisor Beddell might want to consider these 
insights from group work in health care ethics: 


1. Ideally, the committee should represent a 
broad range of opinions and values and a variety of 
social backgrounds. A diverse group will have 
more vigorous, challenging and productive discus- 
sions than a homogeneous group. 

2. The intention of the committee, and its 
commitment to good-faith dialogue, needs to be 
emphasized. An atmosphere of trust and open 
conversation may be difficult to sustain, but is 
essential if difficult questions and dilemmas are to 
be addressed. 

3. In health care, the ethics committee or 
commission has the authority to educate and 
advise, but not to regulate, enforce or supervise 
clinical treatment or health care policy. A city ethics 
commission that educates and advises may have 
more impact than one which tries to “legislate 
morality” or to become “an extra layer of govern- 
ment”. 

Like clinicians, elected officials may know 
right from wrong, but their roles and obligations are 
complex. They don’t necessarily know how to 
balance conflicting interests and competing claims, 
or how to articulate the moral basis for their 
decisions. Clearly, the voters believe that Supervi- 
sor Beddell’s vision for an ethics commission is 
worth supporting. Perhaps these insights from 
health care will help her to make it work. 


Ellen Agard is a GTU doctoral candidate currently 
working on her dissertation. 


ETHICS ROUNDTABLE 


ETHICS IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE 
by Jerry Feliciano 


What is the mission of the Commission? It 
seems that Supervisor Beddell has procured a man- 
date from the voters on the basis of a vague vision to 
establish an ethical support for public policy. 

Although vague, it is a virtuous vagueness. At 
this point in the process, imprecision is appropriate 
and even necessary so that the Commission can be 
crafted to serve specific needs in specific contexts as 
they become apparent. But here lies the crux of the 
problem. How is one to legislate such a vague vision of 
the voters into articulate action in a pluralistic system? 

Beddell’s public square, in its moral aspect, is 
best likened to one that has been segmented into 
a set of quasi-public cubicles, like an ethical trade 
show where interest groups hawk their moral wares. 
Since the only real function of pluralism as a political 
mechanism is to administrate access and fairness 
among diverse groups, very little space remains in the 
public square for substantive moral discourse. 

Yet, such narrowness is not true to the vision. 
As Beddell rightly worries, sucha narrowly defined 
commission could not address substantive prob- 
lems such as homelessness. On a purely pragmatic 
level, any attempt to set up an Ethics Commission 


FROM A PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE 
by Martin Paley & Gordon Firestein 


An amendment to San Francisco’s charter 
requires an Ethics Commission to perform a wide 
range of activities in the areas of campaign finance 
and disclosure, lobbyist registration, enforcement 
of ethics-related laws, education and outreach, and 
advice-giving on issues of local government ethics. 
The Center for the Common Good is currently 
working with the San Francisco Ethics Commission 
on the issues that illustrate some of the complexi- 
ties faced by Supervisor Beddell. 

How the commission defines its purpose is 
the subject of very real interest by the Mayor, the 
board of supervisors, the heads of city departments 
and commissions, city employees, candidates for 
elective office, the media, the citizens of San 
Francisco and other cities across the country who 
are looking at San Francisco’s commission as one 
of very few municipal models. 

The charter amendment assigns the Commis- 
sion specific roles and responsibilities—such as 
operating a whistle blower hotline, auditing cam- 
paign finance statements, and investigating viola- 
tions of ethics laws—but contains no explicit 
language about its purpose. The five members of the 
Commission sought to remedy this oversight by defin- 
ing for themselves what their purpose ought to be. 

They approached this task by considering the 


to deal with substantive moral issues will fail simply 
due to a profound skepticism of anything that 
purports to pronounce on morals. “Morals” is an 
illicit word in the public square. Beddell might 
enjoy more success by just substituting key words— 
say, Community Standards Commission. Such a 
“standards commission” could more successfully 
address, for example, the homeless problem. We 
might call this the “ethics incognito approach.” 

A still better approach for Beddell would be 
to work with her own ethicists. They would work 
from within the moral cubicles that flank the public 
square; it is only within these moral communities 
that intellectual discipline and personal commit- 
ment—qualities necessary for articulate action on 
moral issues in the public square—can be nurtured. 
The public square itself is inadequate for these 
purposes because, as the City Attorney and several 
supervisors remind Beddell, its function is not to 
“legislate morality” but to police the conflict inher- 
ent in a pluralistic system whose ideology affirms 
only presence, not substance. 

Ethicists working for the sake of the public 
from within moral communities can freely and 


spectrum of ethical systems from an historical and 
philosophical perspective. An associate of the 
Center for the Common Good, philosopher Markate 
Daly, engaged the commissioners in a dialogue 
about ethical systems ranging from rule-based 
codes in which behavior is judged according to 
complex sets of written proscriptions, to character- 
based systems that emphasize personal integrity, 
virtue, respect for others, fairness, trust, loyalty, and 
similar values. In defining its purpose, the Commis- 
sion sought to balance its mandated responsibili- 
ties—which are located across this spectrum—with 
its own, collective vision. 

The Commissioners are still engaged in this 
search for balance. Although not yet officially 
adopted, they have recently framed their purpose 
as one of “encouraging the highest standards of 
ethical behavior and accountability to assure good 
government based on public trust.” They have 
categorized the roles assigned to the Commission 
into four “strategies” for achieving their purpose: 1) 
informing and educating, 2) monitoring and over- 
seeing, 3) enforcing, and 4) recommending new 
policies and procedures, 

Before formally adopting any of these state- 
ments, the Commission will discuss them with a 
variety of elected and appointed officials, commu- 


authentically speak out of the deep roots of their 
particular traditions, thus bolstering both the moral 
understanding and the resolve of those such as 
Beddell who must find a way to be in the public 
square but not of the public square. From the 
sustenance of these roots develops a kind of 
respect for others based on intellectual discipline 
and personal accountability. Brought into the pub- 
lic square, respect as a public virtue can witness to 
the integrity of the particular moral community 
from which it springs, and can fruitfully embrace 
other moral communities and those without a 
voice. Respect can replace the suspicion that oth- 
erwise reigns in the public square, thereby paving 
the way for the moral suasion that Beddell seeks, 
and evading the City Attorney’s pluralist police 
force. 

Beddell, on her part, must submit to the 
accountability of an authentic moral community; 
otherwise, her vision will be one more that founders 
in the sea of vacuous public legislation, lost to any 
possibility of articulate action. 


Jerry Feliciano is a GTU doctoral student. 


nity leaders and the general public. The Commis- 
sion met recently with Mayor Frank Jordan—who 
opposed the formation of the Commission—to 
hear his current views about its purpose. 

The Mayor opposed the charter amendment, 
he said, because he believed it gave the Commis- 
sion so broad a scope that it would be impossible 
to handle all of its responsibilities, and that it would 
create jurisdictional conflicts with other city de- 
partments. He affirmed his desire for the Commis- 
sion to succeed, and believed it could do so if it 
focused its efforts in specific areas. The mayor 
encouraged the Commission to consider educa- 
tion and outreach the highest priority, because to 
succeed people need to know about it. It ought not 
to become a bureaucracy that expands the city 
government; his mandate in this era of budget cuts 
and restructuring is to consolidate city govern- 
ment, not to expand it. 

The Center for the Common Good has been 
drawn to this assignment because it presents an 
opportunity to define practical benefits to the 
community of a focus on the common good. 


Martin Paley is the Director and Gordon Firestein is 
the Project Manager at the Center for the Common 
Good. Their work with the Commission is supported 
by the Walter & Elise Haas Fund. 


BOOK NOTES... 


DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 


By Jean Bethke Elshtain, New York: Basic Books, 1995 


In her lively exposition of the challenges presented by democracy, 
Jean Bethke Elshtain breathes life back into democracy. According to 
Elshtain, the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Professor of Ethics at the 
University of Chicago, democracy is now, and she seems to suggest, 
always has been and always will be, on trial. Democracy is a system of 
ritualized conflict, and ironically, this conflict is both its greatest strength 
and weakness. Democracy depends on juridical solutions, yet these 
solutions are inadequate because they necessarily result in rights-based 
arguments which do not tolerate ambiguity. Elshtain suggests democ- 
racy is a responsibility-based system of freedom which “preserves the 
human discourse necessary to work toward the realization of both” 
equality and justice as its enduring promise. 

The challenge is finding a method for discerning what is to be done 
which is neither totalitarian nor fragmented. This is the unstated question 
raised by Elshtain which she does not explicitly answer by any 
prescribed mandate for immediate implementation. Her references to 
the grass-roots, small-scale governments and political spaces advocated 
by the Anti-Federalists, and her allusion to family, church and other 
social structures which encourage community, suggest an answer: 
meaningful participation. This participation is not directed toward bland 
consensus, but is participation which sparks disagreement—tt is partici- 
pation alive with a sense of responsibility. 

Here, Elshtain recommends education as a way to learn the skills 
needed for the adventure of democracy. Recognizing the pluralistic 
nature of North American culture, Elshtain views an education which 
encourages critical thinking as preparation for citizenship in a govern- 
ment which values dissent and disagreement. Education forms the civic 
sentiments, that is, the habits and dispositions, which move the citizen 
to express her sense of responsibility. 

But the opportunity to express this sense of responsibility is limited 
by the means available. The freedom, which is the object of democracy, 
includes “legal freedom, freedom as autonomy, participatory freedom, 
and freedom as collective deliverance.” The strength of the civil rights 
movement was in its ability to redress more than the nonrecognition of 
rights-based citizenship for particular citizens. Its strength was in its 
transformation of those involved in direct action, i.e., their collective 
deliverance. But when the political space is reduced to rights-based 
legislation, the result is a distorted “politics of displacement” like the 
ideology of women’s victimization and gay identity politics, cited by Elshtain 
as examples of polarized identity politics of radical autonomy which have 
severed all ties of reciprocal obligation and mutual interdependence. 

The main shortcoming of the work is that she fails to offer a time, 
place and manner in which to express the sense of responsibility which 
freedom demands. Her own ambivalence expressed in the simultaneous 
call for structures which create community, juxtaposed alongside her 
one-dimensional critique of the feminist public-private sphere, is an 
obstacle to the imagination of this vision. 

Nevertheless, this artfully told story of the intellectual adventures 
undertaken, throughout history, to find an ever-shifting balance be- 
tween totalitarianism and chaos— democracy—invites the reader into 
the middle of the tale with hope in the realization that the ending is hers 
to write. 


REVIEWED BY MarTA VIDES 
GTU doctoral student and Interim Director, CWR 


KINDNESS continued from page 1 


In these times when government is being attacked for its supposed 
inability to deal effectively with poverty, crime, environmental problems and 
housing, I hear in the alternative proposals a frightening naiveté about the 
structural causes of such social issues. Solutions proposed by the new 
congressional majority call for the dismantling of federal programs and the 
reliance on private groups such as churches and other non-profits to address 
these concerns. 

If the reasons given for this shift to volunteers reflected just a hint of 
appreciation for an enhanced civil society rather than just a base search for tax 
breaks, I might be more understanding. But at the heart of these cost-shifting 
schemes lies a presumption about goodness that is disturbing: care for the poor 
and needy, the preservation of the environment, the provision of adequate 
housing—these are acts of compassion or concern that are private and that are 
best left to volunteer organizations. Broad, systematic efforts to address the 
complex causes of persistent social problems are dismissed as “big govern- 
ment.” Coordinated programs convened and supported by the country as a 
whole (government-sponsored) are maligned as cumbersome bureaucracies. 

We are unable to admit that these social pathologies point to something 
amiss at the core of American society. We'd rather believe those who would 
divide this land into the “criminal element” and the “good Americans,” and then 
spend our tax dollars locking up the former (build more prisons for the poor) 
and giving free rein to the latter (tax breaks for the rich). We'd rather believe 
that the “senseless acts of violence” perpetrated by the “gang member” (read 
poor, young, black or hispanic male) can be neutralized by our “senseless acts 
of beauty.” 

I'm not a conspiracy theorist. I don’t think that when our congressional 
leaders are not before the TV lights that they are out distributing bumper 
stickers and T-shirts exhorting kindness. However, I am puzzled by the odd 
meeting of the new age optimists and enthusiastic legislators as they back into 
one another—both retreating from the systematic efforts needed to address 
problems with our social system. 

Whether we're talking about fostering civic virtue or assessing the ethics 
of social policy, we must examine the patterns of action that lead us toward, 
or that distract us from, lives of justice and flourishing. We must finds ways first 
to analyze and then to address the systemic causes of injustice. This requires 
sustained, and well thought-out programs of a scale that more often than not 
require public funds. 

The kindness needed to overcome the brutal poverty in the city where I 
live is not random; the beauty of the design for the low income housing units 
proposed for the end of our block is not senseless. And those who further that 
kindness or create that beauty are people who don’t act only on impulse or as 
isolated consumers—they are citizens whose values and commitments have 
been formed by sustained efforts made possible by a responsive government. 


Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 


JOB ANNOUNCEMENT 


Ethics in International Affairs 
Project Director, Part-time 


Ethics in International Affairs: An Exploration of Values and Religious 
Traditions in the Policy Processes of Global Relations seeks a project director. 
Through conferences and publications the project will examine how religio- 
cultural traditions, non-Western as well as Western, guide the moralities embedded 
in international affairs. 

The position will be part-time and the exercise of its duties will not require 
one to leave his/her present position. Qualifications: some sophistication in ethics; 
skill in interacting with funders, scholars and practitioners; and experience in 
organizing research and disseminating findings. 

Send letter of interest and resumé to the Center for Ethics & Social Policy. 

° The Graduate Theological Union is an Equal Opportunity Employere 


CONTINUING THE DIALOGUE ON THE COMMON GOOD: 
THE COMMON GOOD AND THE CURRENT CRISIS OF AMERICAN POLITICS 


by Dennis P. McCann 


Your ongoing discussion about the common 
good has been particularly comforting to me these 
past few weeks as I've watched the Congressional 
debate over a Balanced Budget amendment. Noth- 
ing so eloquently testifies to the failure of interest 
group liberalism than the collective abdication of 
political responsibility evidenced by this misguided 
strategem. For had the amendment been passed 
and ratified by the states, it might have provided 
the kind of impersonal, yet legally compelling 
necessity that would allow our representatives to 
wield the budgetary ax, unconstrained by the 
normal procedures of public accountability. With 
the unassailable authority of the US Constitution 
behind it, this amendment would have enshrined 
the cheapest substitute for the common good imag- 
inable, and in so doing it would have given conclu- 
sive proof of just how far our public discourse has 
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fallen from anything like the standards that Bach- 
elard, Bellah and Randolph—whatever their theo- 
retical differences—clearly aspire to. 

The nature of such standards I once tried to 
spell out in an essay, “The Good to be Pursued in 
Common.” The essay was meant to be critical of 
both Catholic social teaching and American liber- 
alism. Somewhat similar to Randolph’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion of three requisite conditions 
of a common good, it emphasized procedural 
benchmarks for public discourse about the com- 
mon good ina pluralistic society. What I had to say 
about these may have run the risk of collapsing the 
common good into another species of liberalism, 
far more egregiously than Bachelard’s proposal, for 
I recommended Jiirgen Habermas’ theory of gener- 
alizable interest to identify the formal characteris- 
tics of any public consensus about the common 
good. These are very similar to what Randolph had 
in mind by access, opportunity, and the necessity 
of actively soliciting the participation of the poor or 
marginalized in achieving public consensus. It also 
anticipated his call for sacrifice, since the identifi- 
cation of generalizable interests makes it possible, 
in theory, for any interest group to recognize which 
of its interests can legitimately be compromised for 
the sake of the common good. 

The merest whiff of sacrifice, whether self- 
imposed or mandated for others, ought to raise a 
yellow flag here. For sacrifice, in either form, is 
inconceivable within the premises of interest group 
liberalism. The Balanced Budget amendment, for 
example, precludes any serious consideration of 
sacrifice, for it seeks to create the illusion of 
impervious necessity. There can be no sacrifice 
under such necessity, for there will no longer be any 
political choice, and hence no acceptance of politi- 
cal responsibility. The sway of interest-group liber- 
alism would have been temporarily interrupted, as 
Congress is compelled to take emergency mea- 
sures, but it would not have been superseded by 
any overriding concern for the common good. 

I did suggest a place for such sacrifice in my 
earlier essay by expressing my hope for some sort 
of post liberal synthesis of Habermas’ formal theory 
and the substantive ethic of civility of John Courtney 
Murray, SJ. The more our public discourse is 
impoverished by the calculated lack of civility, 
characteristic of recent electoral campaigns, the 
more one can see not just the importance of this 
virtue in public life, but also the nature of its roots 
in the community of communities that constitutes 
what little is left of our moral identity as a people. 

Civility, at least as Murray understood it, is a 
political virtue that stems from our national experi- 
ment in religious and cultural diversity. It is the habit 
of mind characteristic of those who know two 
things: first, that because the common good is 


pursued and acknowledged in distinctive communi- 
ties of faith, there are likely to be a plurality of 
agendas for the common good, all of them plausible, 
and all just as passionately held. Second, that achiev- 
ing public consensus about the common good, 
means seeking a principled unity operative in diver- 
sity. More than political prudence, civility is a form 
of centered wisdom arising from protracted struggle 
with the depth-dimensions of those traditions that 
Bellah rightly sees as informing any continued 
discussion of the common good. I’m suggesting that 
the pursuit of the common good is a form of religious 
social praxis, neither sectarian nor secularized, in 
which persons rooted in their distinctive experi- 
ences of community, seek a truth about freedom, 
justice and peace that is larger than what any one 
community can adequately comprehend. 

Well, that certainly sounds high-minded 
enough; but how can it help us in our current 
political crisis? Can it actually provide a way of 
addressing the intractable problems that made a 
bad idea like the Balanced Budget amendment 
seem appealing? In my view, the most politically 
sustainable discussions of the common good will 
not be those provided by the media, through talk 
shows and infomercials, but those we organize for 
ourselves within our own communities, where we 
struggle—prayerfully, | hope—over what sacrifices 
we are willing to accept as well as impose on 
others, to achieve our goals. In those communities, 
we still have our best chance of confronting the 
extraordinary levels of neglect, willful ignorance, 
and self-deception that have turned our national 
politics into an increasingly elaborate, and inevita- 
bly self-destructive exercise in cost-shifting. 

But once we have confronted ourselves at the 

communal level, how do we move toward public 
consensus and responsible political action? For all 
the reasons that should be apparent to readers of 
Habits of the Heart, | believe that “covenant” is still 
the most politically useful bridge-discourse that our 
culture has to offer. If we could achieve consensus, 
beyond our distinctive notions of the common 
good, about the nature and scope of the covenantal 
obligations carried by the mere fact of membership 
in our society, we might be able to enter a more 
honest discussion of the prospects for down-sizing 
the government, and its actual costs and benefits, 
The renewal of a national covenant, among people 
stemming from a variety of communities and tradi- 
tions, should help us to face our difficult political 
choices, as free and informed citizens, and not as 
hostages to the spurious necessities of a constitu- 
tional amendment. __ 
Dennis P. McCann is professor and Dept. Chair of 
Religious Studies at DePaul University, Chicago. In 
1996 he will begin a five year term as Executive 
Director of the Society of Christian Ethics. 


THE VOICING VALUES PROJECT 


The Center invites members and inter- 
ested others to take part in its Voicing Values 
Project, a series of conversations about the 
values operative within our social institu- 
tions. Utilizing resources from the humani- 
ties such as literature and film, the project 
begins a discussion about value and pur- 
pose. Its guiding theory is derived from a past 
Center project that helped produce The Good 
Society by Robert N. Bellah and his col- 


leagues. 


We are forming discussion groups on 
government, the economy/business, educa- 
tion, the family and organized religion. There 


is no charge, but registration is required. 


Please call the Center at 510/649-2560 for 


information about joining the Conversation! 
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[ CENTER-SPONSORED PUBLIC FORUM 
THE MORAL STAKES IN WELFARE REFORM 


CAROL ROBB MARIA CASEY NEIL GILBERT 
Professor, Christian Social Eth- President, Urban Strategies Professorand Acting Dean, School 
ics, SF Theological Seminary Council of Social Welfare, UC Berkeley 


The debates about welfare reform often become shouting matches between the enemies 
of “big government’ and threatened social service providers trying desperately to hold together 
their fragile organizations. In the heat of such “point, counter-point” exchanges it is often difficult 
to raise some of the more illusive moral issues that are fundamental to this discussion. This public 
forum will be a thoughtful conversation about the underlying value issues of welfare reform. 


ini | 
Please join us! May 2, 1995 
7 pm - 8:30 pm 
Graduate Theological Union 
Dinner Board Room 
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FAMILY POLITICS 


THE RELIGIOUS RIGHT AND THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


By Suzanne Holland 


The May unveiling of the Christian Coalition’s Contract With 
the American Family revealed two striking features about the 
Christian Right. The first is the fissure within the Religious Right 
over pragmatic politics versus religious commitment. The second 
is that for Christian conservatives the family has become the point 
of entry into the political sphere. 

In the days following the release of the Contract 
With the American Family, two prominent leaders of 
the Religious Right, Ralph Reed of the Christian 
Coalition and Dr. Charles Dobson of Focus on the 
Family, were involved in a dispute over the Contract. 
Reed was proud of the fact that each plank of his 10- 
point plan is politically palatable, each plank having a 
public approval rating of at least 60%. Dobson, how- 
ever, took issue with several of the Christian Coalition’s 
positions for not being true to the values most Chris- 
tian American families espouse. Their conflict illus- 
trates a classic question: should the social agenda of 
religious people be based on the politically possible or 
on the prophetic dictates of one’s religious beliefs? 

Sometimes a similar conflict can be expressed 
within a single family. In one of a series of interviews 
conducted as part of the Center's Discipleship/Citizen- 
ship project, one Virginia parent, a father and busi- 
nessman in his 60s, told us, with a mixture of pride and 
anguish, that his son had chosen to be a member of Operation 
Rescue, the sometimes militant anti-abortion group. For a long 
time the father has been associated with the leadership of the 
Religious Right, devoting his professional life to advancing the 
causes of religious and political conservatism in America. The son 
became an evangelical Protestant who, in the words of his father, 
is “ready to storm the fires of hell with a bucket of water!” When 
asked whether the son’s activity was more extreme than the father 
was comfortable with, he answered: 

Yes, it is a bit. He can do so many things and I want what's 
best for him and the cause he believes in. I want to help him 
think itthrough. But disagree strongly with the killings of last 
week. [The reference is to the Boston and Virginia shootings 
of abortion clinic staff in late 1994.] 

Even within this single family there is disagreement about 
how far to go with Christian political and social action. The father 
says that he and his son have always prayed together every night, 
and that even though his son is now 21, this is a ritual they still 
observe. The father is proud of his son but thinks Operation 


Rescue is simply too extreme. Who constitutes the Religious Right 
here—the father, or the son? 

This story, as well as the conflict between Reed and Dobson, 
highlights the fact that the Christian Right needs to be viewed on 
a continuum. The Religious Right doesn’t have a single face, a 
single voice and a single political position. Various organizations 
and various individuals can be located at different points along the 
continuum. 

One point of agreement, however, is the critical importance 
of the “traditional family” to the future of American society and 
American values. What is this family? What are these “family 
values?” And why do conservative Christians insist upon family 
values as the blueprint for America’s future? The answer to the first 
two of these questions is elusive, but the Center's research has 
helped formulate an answer to the third. 


continued on p. 5 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


UP TO DATE 


By Barry Stenger 


June is a strange time. Many of us are regularly required in this 
month to alternate the celebration of beginnings and endings. One 
day it will be a graduation and an address that marks the 
completion of years of study, The next day it will be a wedding and 
a sermon on the joys of starting a new life together. 

Such awkward rhythms seem to characterize life here at the 
Center these days. I would 
like to use this space to bring 
you, our members or inter- 
ested readers, up to date on 
what's happening. Students 
and faculty are finishing up 
courses and certain phases of 
our projects are drawing to a 
close. And yet, it seems the 
next day we're planning some- 
thing new and rushing to meet 
a funding deadline. Here is an 
update on the happenings at 
the Center. 


continued on p. 2 


BOOK NOTES... 


JEWS AND BLACKS: LET THE HEALING BEGIN 


By Michael Lerner & Cornel West, New York: Grosset/Putnam, 1995 


How can political and religious progressives challenge the 
Republican ascendancy and the preeminence of the Christian Right? 
Alliance building is crucial and, as the authors of the present volume 
dramatically propose, all progressives have some interest in helping 
to repair the relations between Jews and Blacks, two historically 
liberal communities who are indispensable to a progressive move- 
ment in the US. 

This work is a record of the dialogue conducted over several 
years by two of the more prominent public intellectuals in the US 
today. Cornel West, professor of religion and Afro-American studies 
at Harvard, is a brilliant spokesperson for progressive politics which, 
in his own case, integrates Christian faith and participation in the 
Democratic Socialists of America. Michael Lerner is an enthusiastic 
advocate of Jewish religious renewal and the editor of the influential 
journal Tikkun. 

The relevant background to the West and Lerner joint project is 
that, contrary to the once widely perceived affinities between Blacks 
and Jews, they have experienced a series of strains and fractures over 
the past thirty years or so. The authors realize that the success of their 
colloquy depends on their willingness to confront head on those 
vexatious issues that have riven Jews and Blacks. Throughout the 
book, both men engage their own and each other’s community with 
enlivened sympathy as well as principled critique. In addition, both 
share a critical awareness of the power of capitalist pathologies to 
make the task of healing a daunting challenge. 

After beginning with autobiographical sharing about their own 
religious and intellectual formations, the authors turn to analyzing 
several profound and troubling issues. They examine, for example, 
their differences on nationalism. Lerner is a proud progressive Zionist, 
while West holds fast to a prophetic internationalism. They also 
challenge each other on recent events such as the NAACP’s dialogue 
with Nation of Islam Minister Louis Farrakhan. Lerner urges West to 
disassociate himself unequivocally from Farrakhan because of his 
anti-Semitism. West, for his part, readily acknowledges that flaw in 
Farrakhan but is also able to see his appeal to Blacks because of his 
ability to speak forthrightly about their social misery. On the issue of 
the economic differences between the two communities, West is 
quick to point out that the issue for Blacks ought not to be a focus on 
“Jewish power” but on corporate power. 

This book weaves together themes from both authors’ previous 
works (such as Lerner’s espousal of the “politics of meaning”) and 
provides an accessible introduction to a spiritually-fueled progressive 
politics that aims for a more integral liberatory practice in, between and 
beyond their respective communities. Lerner and West’s dialogue is 
marked by a shared hope that modest moves towards healing are possible 
and by a genuine care for the other that goes beyond mere civility. 

Lest this book be seen simply as a transcript of talking heads, 
however interesting, West points out the broader context: “Dialogue 
is a form of struggle: it’s not just chitchat.” Such dialogues must 
continue in local communities that are committed to the long haul of 
systemic social change. 


ReviEWED BY Mark CHMIEL 
GTU DOCTORAL CANDIDATE 


UPDATE continued from page 1 
Discipleship/Citizenship Project. Our three-year research effort funded by. 
the Lilly Endowment, Inc., The Discipleship/Citizenship Project, has passed its 
halfway point. The interviewing work by the six research assistants has been: 
completed. For the past year these researchers have been traveling across the : 
United States talking with people involved in the six groups we have been| 
studying (Habitat for Humanity, Bread for the World, the African Methodist | 
Episcopal Church, Pacific Institute for Community Organizing and Pax Christi, . 
USA). They've been trying to articulate the relationship the members of these ! 
groups see between discipleship and citizenship. Some of their preliminary . 
observations have appeared in this newsletter over the past few months. 

The project's principal investigator, John Coleman, SJ has been guiding » 
the process and now will lead the work of analysis and writing. Presently we: 
are meeting with noted sociologists of religion such as Robert Wuthnow off 
Princeton and Wade Clark Roof of UC Santa Barbara, to begin the analysis of| 
the data collected, The remainder of the project will involve more interviewing 
by Professor Coleman, a small conference to discuss preliminary findings and 
a few larger conferences to disseminate our analysis and get feedback from 
representatives of the groups. 


Voicing Values Project. 1n accordance with the design of the project, the: 
director, Chris Adams, and the project associate, Dana Bell, have been 
conducting sessions with representatives from the five social institutions: 
(education, religion, business, government and family) whose values we are: 
attempting to discern. These conversations have proven to be lively and 
fruitful. Although we anticipated the worth of these meetings being the: 
direction which they could give to policy makers, we now recognize the equal. 
importance they have for the participants themselves. 

The second phase is now underway: a session wherein two or three 
people from all five of those institutions will interact. We will bring some GTU 
faculty and other interested persons together to read and analyze the transcripts 
of these conversations and then prepare a challenge to those responsible for; 
policies on crime. 

The James Irvine Foundation has funded the start up phase of the Voicing, 
Values Project, but now we are seeking funds to:enable us to really run with 
it. If you have any suggestions, let us know. 


Acting Dean. The GTU Dean, Judith Berling, will be on sabbatical leave next’ 
academic year and for that time I have been appointed acting dean. I will keep 
a hand in the workings of CESP by dividing my time, spending three days a 
week in the dean’s office and two days on Center business. Chris Adams, the 
Center's associate director, will be taking on more leadership responsibilities: 
here. Iam confident that the Center will not suffer in this arrangement and in 
fact should benefit from the obvious strengthening of ties with the GTU that 
this appointment will enable. 


New Projects. Over the past year we have been involved with helping The: 
Institute for Spirituality and Aging (ISA) affiliate with the GTU by becoming pa 
of the Center. ISA has just hired its first program director, Paul Takayanagi. He: 
has great plans which involve continuing ISA’s yearly symposium and: 
developing some new programs to address the moral issues of healthy agingz 
in our society. Paul has a degree in gerontology and teaches in this field at Sant 
Francisco State University. In an upcoming issue of Ethics 6 Policy, Paul has: 
promised to fill us in on ISA’s activities and plans. 

Also in the works is the planning for a project on ethics and international 
affairs. This project will examine, through conferences and publications, th 
ways that religio-cultural traditions, non-Western as well as Western, guide the 
moralities embedded in international affairs. Presently we are seeking some: 
matching funds for a small seed grant already received. 

Beginnings and endings. Old commitments and new expressions. Th 


work of the Center continues thanks to a dedicated staff and support from: 
people like you. 


DD 0 SS 
Barry Stenger is Director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian 
Ethics at the Graduate Theological Union. 


FAMILY continued from page 1 
The mission statement of Focus on the Family 
is clearly driven by a concern for the family. It reads: 
Focus on the Family's primary reason for exist- 
ence is to cooperate with the Holy Spirit in dis- 
seminating the Gospel of Jesus Christ to as many 
people as possible, and specifically, to accomplish 
that objective by helping to preserve traditional 
values and the institution of the family. 
There is a clear 


above) of one leader in Colorado: 

Well la family is] two or more people related by 
blood, marriage or adoption. That's the text- 
book definition, but [this] is one of the big 
questions of our time. My kids watch Sesame 
Street, for example. It tells them that a family is 
anybody who loves anybody and that’s fine. 
But from a legal or policy perspective we need 

to stick to those legal bonds that give 


theological basis for 
Focus’ doctrine of the 

family: the family, 
they claim, has been 
| instituted by God and 
its accompanying val- 
ues are believed to be 
ordained by God, 
through the Bible. As 
one conservative 


of blood, adoption, 
or marriage. That's not 


To the Religious 
Right the 
“traditional family” 
is just such a story, 
now being writ large 


you standing in society. 

What is interesting about such con- 
cepts of the traditional family is that 
many of the religious conservatives sup- 
porting this definition never actually lived 
in these kinds of families. Often, as with 
most Americans, they themselves have 
experienced broken homes, divorce and 
other problematic realities of contempo- 
rary culture. 


Christian in the Wash- upon the public If the traditional stories can no 
ington, D.C. area put longer be told, then faith and culture are 
it, “It means a family Square. threatened. This may be why homosexu- 


als, for example, are perceived by these 
conservative Christians as such a threat 


necessarily a healthy 

family, but it’s a unit. I don’t like to use the term 
‘family values.’ I like to say, here are the biblical 
principles for families to adopt.” 

The Christian Right sees the family as a 

linchpin between Christian discipleship and Ameri- 
can citizenship. Most of the people interviewed are 
both committed Christians and politically active 
| citizens, Contrary to older American evangelical 
traditions, these people see no tension whatsoever 
between these two roles. If we can define a disciple 
as a Christian convicted by one’s faith, we might 
similarly define a citizen as an American convicted 
by one’s birth. The Christian disciple is convicted by 
the cross of Christ, the conservative Christian citizen 
by the doctrine of Manifest Destiny. And though 
these roles seem harmonious for the conservative 
Christian, it merits asking how they are put together 
jand how they are culturally transmitted. This is 
where the role of the Christian family becomes 
indispensable. 

In his book, Christianity in the 21st Century, 
sociologist Robert Wuthnow argues that stories are 
the most effective vehicle for transmitting the 
ethical ideals of the past to coming generations. It 
appears that the focus on the traditional family and 
family values coming from the ranks of conserva- 
tive Christianity is just such a vehicle. What is 
required for the preservation of the faith and culture 
is a coherent story with which participants can 
identify, to which they can maintain affective alle- 
giance, and from which they can challenge the 
direction of civil society. The traditional family is 
such a story, now being writ large upon the public 
square. 

The very definition of the family is changing. 
Consider the story (echoing the definition offered 


to family values—not because of some 
“sinful” sexual expression, however aberrant or 
abhorrent it may be to them, but because homo- 
sexual relationships represent an alternative con- 
struct in which the stories of faith and of culture 
may not continue to live and breathe in quite the 
same way. 

Indeed, few would argue with the proposi- 
tion that the United States is today experiencing 
some sort of crisis of the soul. It is against this 
backdrop that The Contract With the American 
Family arose. To its proponents, the Contract is an 
organized manifesto for overcoming what the 
Christian Right views as a crisis of moral relativism 
in our midst. Religious conservatives trace this 
moral relativism to a post-Enlightenment philoso- 
phy of radical individualism and death of God 
theology, and see it culminating in the sexual 
revolution of the Sixties and its aftermath—the 
Women’s Movement, the Gay Liberation move- 
ment, Outcome-Based Education, the rise of HIV 
disease, and so on. 

In essence, what conservative evangelical 
Christians believe they are supporting is a platform 
capable of meeting moral relativism head-on, and 
vanquishing it in favor of what they perceive to be 
timeless moral truths or absolutes. They believe the 
Bible is the source for consensus on absolute 
truths. Conservative Christians are not dissuaded 
by the fact that not all Americans accept the Bible 
as an authoritative moral guide. It is clear to them 
that Scripture contains all one needs to know to 
flourish; and they take comfort in believing that the 
Founding Fathers recognized biblical truths and 
enshrined them in our Constitution. 

Conservative Christians are promoting a no- 
tion of family and history which they view as 


having once existed, specifically as the basic foun- 
dation of American society. Moreover, this particu- 
lar idea of American “glory days” when a man, 
woman and their children are believed to have 
shared a common life around a common table, is 
purportedly found in the scriptures and thus, 
ordained by God. 

Though there is conflict within the Religious 
Right about the appropriate level of political in- 
volvement, there is a clear consensus that the 
family is the entry-point to political activity. For the 
Religious Right, the family assumes a larger-than- 
life place because it is the subject of the story that 
motivates the Religious Rights’ engagement with 
the public square. 


Suzanne Holland is a doctoral candidate at the 
GTU, and a researcher on the Center's Discipleship/ 
Citizenship Project. 
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PUBLIC FORUM 


VALUING CHILDREN 
by Maria Casey 


In my life I have probably never been more 
frightened than by what is currently going on in 
Congress. They are willing to jeopardize the lives 
of our poor children and families for the sake of the 
deficit. I don’t think that you can relegate the fate 
of our children to numbers, but that is what is being 
done. I am extremely concerned about the budget 
crisis and large deficit, but we should not be 
willing, ever, to balance the budget on the backs of 
children and families. 

AFDC—the most prominent welfare pro- 
gram—has been helpful to some families by keep- 
ing them in housing, keeping children fed, and 
keeping children connected to medical care. The 
major shortfall of AFDC has been that it is rarely 
linked to viable employment opportunities. If AFDC 
were truly designed to help people out of poverty, 
it would provide training that is connected to 
existing jobs or to emerging sectoral opportuni- 
ties—not just jobs at $4.50 an hour, but jobs that 
will allow individuals to adequately support them- 
selves and their families. That’s what we're talking 
about here: jobs with benefits. Jobs that will allow 
women and men with children to be able to afford 
child care so that children aren’t left home alone. 


These are the kinds of building blocks I’m talking 
about, and what the current legislation may not 
allow for. 

Under the pending legislation in Congress the 
AFDC program would be abolished and would be 
replaced with a Temporary Family Assistance block 
grant to the states. Under the bill, States would have 
no duty, absolutely no duty, to maintain their 
current levels of state spending or any level of state 
spending for the AFDC program, and for jobs 
programs and for foster care. The Temporary 
Family Assistance program would make it steadily 
more difficult for those states that want to preserve 
a safety net and help poor families to enter the 
work force. Under this legislation no individual 
would be entitled to assistance. Eliminating the 
principle of individual entitlement would open the 
door to a world in which states again had no duty 
to act with responsibility or responsiveness when 
a poor family needed assistance. The absence of 
“entitlements” would allow for more discretion, but 
that discretion could result in utter arbitrariness in 
state spending. 

Under current law, each state must pay a part 
of the cost of AFDC benefits to poor families. The 


richest states pay 50% of the cost of benefits, and 
the poorest states may pay as little as 20%, Under 
the block grant, states would have no duty to 
maintain their current level—or any level—of cash 
assistance or employment-related assistance to 
families. A state would be free to take the entire 
current state expenditure for AFDC and shift it to 
any other purpose. The state would be able to 
transfer 30% to other block grants, depending on 
how the rules are written. The transfer of funds 
might or might not go to benefit poor families. More 
important, the state would have no duty to spend 
all of its federal block grant funds. Indeed, the state 
could put the money into areas that are not 
earmarked for poor families, and certainly will not 
provide the kind of steps and ladders out of poverty 
that we have all been fighting for. 

I think that it is up to all of us in our’ 
communities to embrace all of our children no | 
matter whether they’re poor, middle-income, or ' 
rich, and provide all that is needed to ensure that - 
our children grow up into healthy, competent, 
caring and conscientious adults. 


Maria Casey is President of Urban Strategies Coun- 
cil, Oakland. (Photo was unavailable from USC.) 


INTERDEPENDENCE: THE MORAL BASIS FOR WELFARE REFORM 
by Carol S. Robb 


Our society's commitments to self-sufficiency and equality are leading us 
into turmoil over how to care for vulnerable and dependent people. In the 
commitment to self-sufficiency you have an image of a person detached from 
all ties and able to stand alone. And in the image of equality you have the view 
ofa woman who is able to compete successfully with a man in the labor market. 
You don’t have as much the image of a man who is willing to be a nurturer to 
children. That is not the image of equality that’s a part of our legacy. So, if you 
have self-sufficiency and this very limited notion of equality working together, 
then it leads you in a certain direction which results in vulnerability for people 
who are old, for children and for people who have a commitment to parenting. 
There is very little value or moral appreciation for people who spend a major part 
of their vocation taking care of those who are vulnerable. 

Now, a sense of relative self-sufficiency is a good. It is psychologically 
necessary for all men, women and children to develop a sense of power over 
their own lives. In that it contributes to our sense of individual worth; people 
need to have a realistic sense of self-sufficiency. But self-sufficiency becomes 
problematic when it denies our necessary interpersonal relationships and 
ignores the basic socio-economic supports for our self-sufficient efforts. In 
other words we're not self-sufficient by ourselves, as atomistic individuals. We 
are self-sufficient because there is a network of social supports that are in place 
that help us to be that kind of a person. 

We have to be careful not to blur the distinction between psychological 
self-sufficiency and self-esteem and sociological realities. Employment of 
women who are single mothers is seen by both conservatives and liberals as 
the main platform in a program to gain women’s self-sufficiency. 


Progressives can support this employment 
of women when women are heads of house- 
holds but only under two conditions. First, we 
must recognize that mothers’ domestic labor is 
work and it contributes to society. Moreover, I 
would agree that we need to have some support 
for women to see their work as a contribution to 
society, and that may take the form of education and community support ! 
groups. Second, we need to have family policy that provides a support base : 
for single mothers’ employment. We should support the autonomy of women } 
because the work of every individual should be respected by the social whole. . 

I also think it is necessary to add to the values of self-sufficiency and! 
equality another complex of values which we should highlight and affirm. . 
These have to do with interdependence and shared responsibility. In other : 
words, | would like for self-sufficiency and equality to be made more complex : 
by an equal affirmation of interdependence and shared responsibility. Each | 
family, whether with one or two parents, has a reasonable responsibility for 
self-maintenance. These reasonable responsibilities must be buttressed by | 
society providing reasonable support. Family policies constitute that reason- - 
able support and family policy should make it possible for two-parent families ; 
to support themselves on the functional equivalent of one full-time laborer, Ay 
single parent head of household should be able to support her family on the: 
equivalent of half-time work, so whatever family policies exist, they should enable : 
people to work and be care providers to the people that are dependent upon them. . 


Carol S. Robb is Professor of Christian Social Ethics at The San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 


PUBLIC FORUM 


On May 2, 1995 the Center for Ethics and Social Policy held a public forum 
attending to the issue of welfare reform. The national debate on this topic often 
seems irrevocably polarized between those who want to downsize government 
and limit entitlements on the one hand, and those who assert the need for 
increased state funding for social service providers on the other. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, no easy solutions emerged from the forum’s presenters and overall 
discussion. What became quite evident, however, is the fact that serious 


WELFARE REFORM: IT’S NOT ABOUT MONEY 


deliberations regarding welfare reform are embedded in a nexus of important, 
often contending, values ranging from autonomy to interdependence, self- 
sufficiency to responsibility. 

The following excerpts,taken from the presentations of each of the invited 
speakers clearly depict three distinct perspectives. Yet they do seem united in the 
realization that a commitment to grapple with these values is a prerequisite to 
holding a considered position on this important issue. 


by Neil Gilbert 


Welfare reform is not about budget deficits 
and reducing budget deficits. This is very clear. The 
amount of federal funds that is spent on AFDC is 
1.7% of all federal social welfare spending. Now, if 
you reform the program, you still wouldn't expect 
the whole problem to go away. I think most 
politicians would think if we could cut the cost in 
welfare by 15-20% that would be a tremendous 
success. So we're talking about a fairly small 
amount of money. How small? 26 billion dollars is 
the total amount that is spent on AFDC from the 
federal and state government. That is equal to the 
amount of money that the middle class is subsi- 
dized through the mortgage interest deduction on 
their income taxes. If the government did away 
with that subsidy most people would hardly know 
it. If you look at how you calculate that on your 
taxes it comes out to a fraction. So welfare reform 
is not about budget deficit reduction. Everyone 
talks money, but that’s not the heart of it. 

What is it about? Well, I think it has to do with 
a kind of moral conflict. You have to bear in mind 
that the impetus for welfare reform did not come 
from the Republicans. You may not remember, but 
when Bill Clinton ran for the presidency he said we 


SAVE THIS DATE 


The Center is currently planning a public 
forum on 


Affirmative Action 


featuring 


JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 


and other panelists to be announced 


The Forum will be held on 


OCTOBER 20, 1995 


Look for more information in the Center’s 
mailings to members. 


shall change welfare as you know it. He said we 
shall end welfare after two years. This was the most 
dramatic and most conservative pronouncement 
on public assistance since the program started. The 
notion that you could not be on AFDC for more 
than two years. This was a Democratic platform. 
This was applauded by Democrats. The Republi- 
cans of course applauded and they went one step 
further and they added more draconian measures 
to it: legal immigrants can’t get it, and all sorts of 
people can’t get it. But essentially, there is some 
kind of a broad consensus out there about the 
desirability of providing AFDC grants. It’s a moral 
conflict between the responsibility to work and be 
independent and the responsibility for parents to 
raise and care for their children. 

When AFDC was first started in 1935, it wasn’t 
called Aid to Families with Dependent Children. It 
was called ADC: Aid to Dependent Children. The 
program was about the idea that if a father (it was 
usually a father) was absent from the home be- 
cause he died early or got killed in an industrial 
accident, or separated or ran away from his wife, 
then the child needed the care of a parent. Because 
that parent couldn’t work, the government should 
support him or her so the child could be well cared 
for. That was the impetus for ADC. 

Today there is another moral obligation which 
has gained considerable emphasis in society, that 
is, the obligation to work and to become self- 
sufficient. Why isn’t there a great response to 
AFDC reform saying “Why are you forcing these 
women out of the houses? Why are you forcing 
them to go to work and leave their kids in situations 
that aren't healthy?” Part of the reason is that since 
AFDC was started there has been a tremendous 
demographic change in our society and women 
now work. They didn’t work in 1935 in significant 
numbers. Now the vast majority of women, married 
women, women with children all work. And they’re 
finding it bloody difficult. Ask a two-earner middle- 
class family when they have children “How’s life?” 
and they will say “It is bloody difficult.” 

Meanwhile, the sympathy for the single par- 
ent on AFDC has just evaporated. There is very 


little concern for the 
fact that for the single 
parent it is incredibly 
more difficult. With 
two parents at least 
you have got a back- 
up system. But for 
the single parent, everything is on that person’s 
back. You’d think that there would be some 
sympathy, some concern. But there’s no sympathy, 
no concern, in part because other people, espe- 
cially the middle class, are feeling pressed. 

For an even more challenging group, single, 
teenage mothers who don’t have a high degree of 
education, I think the current orientation is wrong. 
What we're saying is “Get them to work. Make them 
independent. Teach them all the work skills.” What 
we ought to be saying is “Make them good parents. 
Make sure that their job, which is raising their 
children, is being well-performed.” Bring in case- 
workers, case management, home health workers, 
supervisors, monitors, exercise a degree of social 
control, because most of them are kids themselves. 
We're taking these young kids and saying, “Ok, 
now you've gota child, you can go bea parent.” We 
ought to give them lots of services, lots of control. 
Tell them that “Ok, you’ve done this, now this is 
your job. Your job is to become a good parent.” It 
will cost society less than to try and put them to 
work, and put their child in daycare. If we're willing 
to change our orientation and say motherhood is 
desirable, this is the best job that these young 
women can perform for us today, I think that at 
least their children will have a better shot at a more 
productive life. 

I think that from a moral point of view what 
welfare reform is about is a conflict of values. The 
value of the obligation to care for your children and 
the obligation to work and be independent. 


Neil Gilbert is Professor of Social Welfare and 
Acting Dean of the School of Social Welfare, UC 
Berkeley. 
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THE VOICING VALUES PROJECT 


The Center invites members and interested others to take part in its Voicing Values 


a ee 


Project, a series of conversations about the values operative within our social institutions. 
Utilizing resources from the humanities such as literature and film, the project begins a 
discussion about value and purpose. Its guiding theory is derived from a past Center project 
that helped produce The Good Society by Robert N. Bellah and his colleagues. 

We are forming discussion groups on government, the economy/business, education, 


the family and organized religion. There is no charge, but registration is required. 


Please call the Center at 510/649-2560 for information about joining the Conversation! 
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CLASS DIFFERENCES 


RECOVERING TRUST IN CIVIC LIFE 
By Robert N. Bellah 


One of the disturbing things about American society today is 
the number of things that seem to be tearing us apart rather than 
bringing us together, and this ina period when common problems, 
not only in America but in the world, demand common solutions. 
We often hear it said that this society is so racially and ethnically 
diverse that we can never agree on anything. But any careful 
student of American society will observe that ethnic 
and racial differences are by far not the only thing that 
divides our citizens. The growing conflicts between 
the so-called religious right, the older mainline de- 
nominations and secularists are perhaps more politi- 
cally explosive at the moment than racial and ethnic 
differences. 

But the differences that I find most disturbing 
today are neither racial nor religious but class differ- 
ences, which under the growing pressures of the 
global market have become increasingly sharp in 
recent years. I take the chief consequence of these 
pressures to be the growing disparity between winners 
and losers in the global marketplace. The result is not 
only income polarization, with the rich growing richer 
and the poor poorer, but a shrinking middle class 
increasingly anxious about its future. 

Let me suggest what these global pressures are 
creating in terms of tendencies that are worldwide. First is the 
emergence of a deracinated global elite composed of what Robert 
Reich, our Secretary of Labor, calls “symbolic analysts,” that is the 
people who know how to use the new technologies and informa- 
tion systems that are transforming the global economy. Such 
people are located not in communities but in networks that may 
link them, flexibly and transiently, to others all over the world. 
Educated in the highly competitive atmosphere of excellent 
universities and graduate schools, such persons have learned to 
travel light with regard to family, church, locality and even nation. 

In tandem with the growth of this knowledge/power elite 
there has been the growth of an impoverished underclass, the 
people from whom the elite are most anxious to secede. This 
underclass is to be found in the great urban sprawls that no longer 
deserve the dignity of being called cities, all over the world from 
Calcutta to Los Angeles. 

If we wish to place the United States in this global picture 
there are some disturbing tendencies. With respect to economic 
polarization, at least in the developed world, the US leads the way. 
In 1960 American CEOs made 40 times the average factory 


——————————————— 


worker's income; in 1990 it was 80 times the average factory 
worker’s income. In 1959 the top four percent of our population 
earned $31 billion in wages and salaries, the same as the bottom 
35 percent. In 1989 the top four percent earned $452 billion in 
wages and salaries, the same as the bottom 51 percent. The most 
subsidized American is not the welfare mother but the Western 
rancher. 

Robert Reich elaborated this three-fold typology in our 
current socioeconomic life when he spoke of our three classes as 
an “overclass,” living in the safety of elite suburbs, an “underclass 
quarantined in surroundings that are unspeakably bleak, and often 
violent,” and a new “anxious class” trapped in “the frenzy of effort 
it takes to preserve their standing.” More and more families are 
trying to patch together two and sometimes more paychecks to 
meet the widening income, health care and pension gaps that are 
spurring the “disintegration” of the middle class as it has historically 
been defined. 


continued on p. 4 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


THE WILL TO WORK ON THIS 


FAMILIES WITH POWER 
By Christopher Freeman Adams 


“Family Politics,” the lead article in the last Ethics & Policy, 
explained how the Religious Right—notably Focus on the Family 
and the Christian Coalition—has appropriated an idealized version 

of the family as the public justi- 
fication for its political ideology. 
Taken in tandem with the de- 
bate over “family values” follow- 
ing Dan Quayle’s Murphy Brown 
speech, some people might rea- 
sonably conclude that “the fam- 
ily” as a political concept is sim- 
ply too vague or incendiary to 
make any positive contribution 
to public discourse. 


continued on p. 6 


COMMUNITARIANISM AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZING: THEORY MEETS PRACTICE 


By Richard L. Wood 


It is a wet Monday evening in March in a crowded, low-income, largely 
Latino district of Oakland, California. People are congregating in a school 
cafeteria a block off of the main thoroughfare. East 14th Street's lively but grim 
commercial district holds a multitude of small retail stores, fast food chains, and 
family-owned taco-and-burrito restaurants — outnum- 
bered only by run-down storefronts. The skyline is 
dominated by the neglected hulk of what was once a 


Community Organization (PICO). PICO coordinates the work of local congrega- 
tion-based federations in nearly 30 cities nationwide, with concentrations in 
California, Colorado, and the deep South. They work primarily in low- to moderate- 
income urban areas, with strong African-American, Latino, and white involvement. 
PICO has moved well beyond the old-style community 

organizing of a decade or two ago, which relied on large 

numbers of angry citizens and the public shaming of politi- 


Montgomery Wards’ store. That building, abandoned for Religious cians to pry resources out of government coffers. Today, 
over ten years now, occupies a full block along East 14th, : PICO’s understanding of civic engagement finds expression in 
casting a visual and economic shadow over the area. The commitment has two key tes ae oan ange and partnership. ees 
eople congregating at St. Elizabeth’s school cafeteria ity” means that political leaders agree to meet with and address 
he come ie ae that. frequently the community agenda of the PICO membership. Where this 
By 7:30, the cafeteria overflows with 300 to 400 undergirded the accountability is lacking, PICO may still use the old techniques 
people. At a table in front are the local residents leading most tolerant of power politics. But PICO is beginning to develop a 
this action and the Catholic pastor of St. Elizabeth’s. At “partnership” model, in which dialogue between PICO citizen- 
another table are the “targets” of the action: the local city aspects of American leaders and their elected political officials defines a common 
council representative and the head of the city’s Office of Sie agenda for city government. 
Economic Development and Employment. public life The recent mayoral elections in Oakland illustrate both 


A woman leads a bilingual “opening reflection”: 

How beautiful it is to meet here, united and work- 
ing together to improve our community. In preparing 
this reflection, I thought about how we must have faith, a faith that leads us to 
action. God has given us a place, and asks us: what we are going to do with it? 
Part of the place God has given us is this street and that huge building that has 
been unused for ten years. We want to make this place something that serves 
everyone, something for the community. 

After invoking God’s presence through prayer, another leader outlines the 
purpose of the meeting: 

We want to bring together the community, especially those concerned 
about the Montgomery Ward building, to do something about it. We're tired of 
promises—none have been fulfilled. We want action. We ask city officials to 
work with us to put pressure on the Montgomery Ward Corporation to develop 
it or tear it down. We have faith that we can make this happen—and there are 
more than 400 of us bere. 

By the end of the evening, the community members had taken a 
significant step toward their goal: both public officials had committed to 
working with the community to foster local economic development, including 
a specific timeline for redeveloping the Montgomery Ward building. 

Christianity and politics. In the current political climate, to juxtapose the 
two words evokes fears that extremist and intolerant elements of American life 
will impose their views on the wider society. Yet religious commitment has 
frequently undergirded the most tolerant aspects of American public life, 
including movements for progressive social reform. Is it now true that particularist 
identities such as those rooted in religious belief have become corrosive of the 
shared public life which sustains pluralist democracy? Current events on our 
national political stage suggest we are drifting dangerously in this direction. 

Two trends in American life suggest that we need not lose our ability to 
combine deep religious belief with tolerant and engaged public life. The first 
is a concrete, practical model of congregation-based community organizing, 
manifested most visibly in efforts like that at St. Elizabeth’s. The second is an 
intellectual current, usually called “communitarianism,” that has become 
broadly influential in—but not much beyond— academic and public policy 
circles. Congregation-based community organizing and communitarianism 
each complements the strengths and challenges the weaknesses of the other. 


Congregation-based Community Organizing 

The “action” undertaken by the members of St. Elizabeth’s to shape the 
economic and political life of their community is the work of Oakland 
Community Organizations (OCO), the local affiliate of the Pacific Institute for 


concepts well. Public debates between candidates sponsored 

by other civic organizations deteriorated into name-calling 

and placard-waving fiascos. But the final debate, sponsored 
by OCO, was able to achieve its goal of a more productive “partnership” 
between the local electorate and the candidates by reminding the politicians 
that they would be held “accountable” for any such antics. This reminder 
(given “teeth” by OCO’s ability to turn out large numbers of voters) produced 
a disciplined and civil meeting, in which both candidates defined specific terms 
of partnership with their proposed constituents. Both promised to support 
OCO’s programs for school improvements and agreed that if elected they 
would involve OCO leaders in fashioning a shared agenda for city government. 

This partnership has given OCO leverage for its current work for school 
improvements and local economic development. It’s an impressive record, 
particularly at a time of declining civic involvement in American cities. What 
allows PICO to generate this kind of success? 

The particular genius of PICO’s model lies in a set of organizing 
techniques applied within a specific ethos of respect for and commitment to 
both American faith traditions and grassroots democracy. One-to-one personal 
meetings between leaders and members of local congregations serve as the 
primary organizing technique, allowing relational networks to bring new 
members into the effort. The dominant ethos within PICO could be described 
as “ethical democracy”: it combines some of the combativeness of earlier models 
of community organizing with a greater commitment to interpersonal integrity 
among participants and constructive partnership with elected officials. This 
kind of congregation-based organizing combines the strengths of local worship 
communities with the expertise of professional organizers to create a flexible 
organization capable of adapting to the ups and downs of civic engagement. 

This combination of ethical reflection, religious institutional roots, and 
practical organizing techniques has proven a potent combination for bringing 
previously marginalized citizens into public participation. In places as diverse 
as Denver, New Orleans, Orange County, and the Bay Area, it has facilitated 
significant efforts at school reform, economic development, and efforts to end 
police corruption, Butit has frequently been criticized as lacking a core political 
vision, an ideology to guide its efforts to transform American cities, 
Communitarianism may offer such a vision. 


The Communitarian Tie 

Communitarianism has been essentially a loose collection of intellectuals 
whose only discernible tie is their call for incorporation of American political 
culture’s current emphasis on individual rights into a more vibrant commitment 
to civic responsibilities. Beyond elite circles, it has had no “social carriers” of 


its vision — that is, concrete organizations with 
“legs” to implement its political insights. 

One key social insight forms the mortar that 
binds communitarian thinking: that individuals 
thrive fully only when rooted in commitment to 
communities transcending individual concern. While 
affirming the importance of individual human 
rights, communitarians stress the role of communi- 
ties as they protect those rights, shape 
individuality, and call individuals be- 
yond private interests into engage- 


oped example of communitarian civic engagement 
available today. It promotes the kind of account- 
ability and, at its best, ethical reflection for which 
communitarians call. This affinity arises primarily 
from PICO’s efforts over the past ten years to root 
itself more firmly in religious congregations. This 
has given PICO the kind of links into communal 
institutions advocated by communitarians for pro- 
moting democratic renewal. 
Deeper connections with 
congregations and_ their 


ment in communal concern. This em- Individuals pastors have brought into 
phasis strives to shield communities thrive fully only PICO the intellectual re- 
from the corrosive effects of unbounded F sources of Catholic social 
markets, the welfare state, and indi- when rooted in teaching, the social Chris- 
vidualistic cultural and intellectual communities tianity of the historic black 
orientations. churches, the social gospel 

A shared ethical commitment to that transcend of mainline Protestantism, 
cultivating and renewing the moral individual and more recently, the Jew- 
voices, traditions, and communities ish ethical tradition. Each 
of American life further unites com- concerns of these traditions embody 


munitarians. Communitarians see 
these moral communities as neces- 
sary for the thriving of democracy, yet 
under siege in the conditions of contemporary life. 

Presumably, those ethical traditions include 
moral philosophy, Christianity, Judaism, other reli- 
gious traditions, the democratic left, feminism, the 
American republican tradition, or whatever historic 
community has shaped the individual communitar- 
ian. Communitarian ethics is commited to doing the 
political and intellectual work needed to make 
these moral voices heard in the public realm. Yet 
oddly, given the prominence of religious traditions 
in this list, key communitarian writings remain 
silently agnostic regarding religious belief as a basis 
of communitarian political practice. For example, 
the Communitarian Platform speaks of “Restoring 
the Moral Voice” in society, but discusses only two 
sources of moral authority in human development: 
family and schools. Nowhere does the document 
emphasize religion’s role as a legitimate moral 
authority in American public life. 

The Platform does flesh out its desired model 
of government as “more representative, more par- 
ticipatory, and more responsive”, calling for a 
“major social movement” that “should persevere 
until elected officials are beholden . . . only to the 
voters and to their own consciences.” 

But even this seminal document remains long 
on moral vision and short on concrete understand- 
ing of how one might build more accountability 
into the political process. 


PICO and Communitarianism: Affinities 
and Lessons 

Although the church-based organizing model 
has been shaped only secondarily by communitar- 
ian thought, it represents perhaps the most devel- 


“common good” languages 

more akin to communitar- 

ian social thought than to 
the currently dominant political discourses in 
America. 

Beyond this broad affinity, PICO and 
communitarianism can be valuable to one another 
in important ways. 

Communitarianism offers church-based orga- 
nizing a compatible political vision to guide the 
organizing effort toward long-term structural goals. 
The communitarian emphasis on public dialogue 
between local communities and political or eco- 
nomic elites can reinforce PICO’s recent move 
toward greater partnership with elected officials. 
Such partnership will demand that PICO continue to 
focus on exerting its organizational power, both to 
get its marginalized constituency to the negotiating 
table and to sustain its own political autonomy, But 
partnership also requires a less unilateral focus on 
power and more on ethical reflection than was true 
in traditional models of community organizing. 

For its part, congregation-based community 
organizing can—and in many ways already does— 
function as an organized “social carrier” of commu- 
nitarian thought. The most sophisticated of the 
PICO federations have transcended the extreme 
pragmatism and amoral stance of much previous 
community organizing and now successfully merge 
pragmatic politics with nuanced ethical judgment. 
They thus link religious communities to the public 
realm while avoiding extremist, us-versus-them 
religious politics. 

PICO’s experience further suggests that when 
communitarian intellectuals identify the crucial 
social institutions that can support the moral vision 
they seek to bring to American life, the meagerness 


of their reference to religious communities reflects 
nothing inherent in religious belief. While the 
heated intolerance currently defended through 
religious rhetoric in America justifies sober pause, 
the fact that PICO successfully draws Americans 
together across racial and religious lines provides 
a foretaste and reminder of a very different role of 
faith in public life. Indeed, ceding the powerful 
appeal of belief to others allows the most intolerant 
political actors to monopolize the symbolic well- 
springs of ethical insight and moral-political com- 
mitment that many Americans hold dear. 


Richard L. Wood is a researcher on the Center's 
Discipleship/Citizenship project and a doctoral can- 
didate in the Sociology of Religion at UC Berkeley. 
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BELLAH continued from page 1 


As Elmer Johnson has recently pointed out: 

To philosophers of old, the ultimate purpose of the city was to build and 
maintain a nurturing community for the intellectual, moral and social 
development of its citizenry. In the United States today, some of these goals of life 
in the metropolis seem more remote than ever before in the nation’s history. 
Consider the litany of institutional and behavioral problems that afflict the 
central cities of many of our major metropolitan areas: their increasing 
financial burden in caring for the nation’s immigrants and poor and their 
eroding tax base in the wake of the new “edge” cities; the hypersegregation of 
poor minorities; failed schools; joblessness; inadequate housing; poor health 
and high infant mortality rate among inner-city children; children killing 
children; children having children; gang warfare; and drug addiction. At the 
same time, much of the suburban dream has proved illusive. Suburbanites find 
it increasingly difficult to insulate themselves from the congestion, pollution 
and social pathologies of the central city. 

If our society can be characterized as increasingly divided along the lines 
of socioeconomic status, what resources can we find in our civic culture for 
recovering a sense of common social cohesion and direction? Unfortunately, 
here too the news is not very good. 

Robert Putnam has chosen a stunning image for the title of his forthcom- 
ing book, Bowling Alone: America’s Declining Social Capital. He reports that 
between 1980 and 1993 the total number of bowlers in America increased by 
10 percent, while league bowling decreased by 40 percent. Nor, he points out, 
is this a trivial example: nearly 80 million Americans went bowling at least once 
in 1993, nearly a third more than voted in the 1994 congressional elections and 
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roughly the same as claim to attend church regularly. But Putnam uses bowling 
only as a symbol for the decline of American associational life, the vigor of 
which has been seen as the heart of our civic culture ever since Tocqueville 
visited the Unites States in the 1830's. 

Not only are there dramatic de- 
clines in the typically women’s asso- 


ciations such as the PTA and the League The most 
of Women voters, a decline that gained eee 
momentum already in the 1970’s and subsidized 
has been often explained as the result American is 
of the massive entry of women into the 

workforce, but in the 1980s in typically not the welfare 
male associations as well: the Lions off mother but the 
12 percent since 1983, Elks off 18 

percent since 1979, Shriners off 27 Western 
percent since 1979, Masons off 39 rancher 


percent since 1959, and the Jaycees off 
a massive 44 percent since 1979. Union 
membership has dropped by half since 
its peak in the middle 1950s. We all 
know of the continuing decline in the number of eligible voters who actually 
go to the polls, but Putnam reminds us that the number of Americans who 
answer “yes” when asked whether they have attended a public meeting on 
town or school affairs in the last year has fallen by more than a third since 1973. 

What goes together with the decline of associational involvement is the 
decline of public trust. We will not be surprised to hear that the proportion of 
Americans who reply that they trust the government in Washington only some 
of the time or almost never has risen steadily from 30 percent in 1966 to 75 
percent in 1992. But are we prepared to hear that the proportion of Americans 
who say that most people can be trusted fell by more than a third between 1960, 
when 58 percent chose that alternative, and 1993, when only 37 percent did? 

These American findings become compelling against the background of 
Putnam’s much-discussed study of the functioning of regional governments in 
Italy, Making Democracy Work. In the strongly civic regions, socially-embed- 
ded and informally-sanctioned norms of “generalized reciprocity” encouraged 
a willingness to cooperate, while keeping distrust and hostility at relatively low 
levels. By contrast, in the less civic regions the reigning social expectations 
were the opposite of those in civic regions; a fatalistic cynicism encouraged 
individuals to avoid risk and cooperative strategies in favor of seeking the 
protection of the more powerful, and acting toward others only on the basis 
of quite self-interested, short-term strategic considerations. In these paranoiac 
and zenophobic regions latent social anarchy was controlled only by resort to 
threats and application of repression from above. 

Unfortunately, such conditions hold true in much of the United States. 
Paranoid and xenophobic reactions in California have led to the passage of the 
“three strikes” law and the anti-immigrant initiatives. Generalized reciprocity, 
the idea that one gives what is needed assuming only that one can count on 
others should the need arise, has been replaced by narrow contractualism in 
which one gives only when one expects to get, and one exacts what one can. 
An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, or, as we have improved the old 
formula, three teeth and you're out. 

But let me put our present situation in comparative perspective, where 
we can find at least some encouragement. Until about 25 years ago our civic 
life was the envy of the world. I don’t believe that that kind of deep historical 
experience can be dissipated in a generation. I believe we have latent resources 
that can be recovered to meet our present difficulties, 

Even if we do not consider our vital history of civic engagement and even 
when we look only at our present position on the important variables, we still 
look pretty good compared to the rest of the world. If only 37 percent of 
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WE ARE ALL AGING 


INTRODUCING THE INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY AND AGING 


By Paul Takayanagi 


How are you aging? This question is a contro- 
versial one for many people in our society who find 
aging to be a subject they would rather avoid. 
Americans have long been a population that glori- 
fies youth and associates everything positive with 
being young—vibrant energy, beauty, romance, 
productivity, creativity and robust health. Conven- 
tional attitudes hold that to be old is to begin to lose 
all of these things and start the downward spiral 
towards death. 

The messages to avoid and deny becoming 
older are everywhere—on television, in ads for 
cosmetics and plastic surgery, in sports, in movies, 
and in educational and religious institutions. As a 
gerontologist, I often hear the statement “I am not 
getting older’ from people twenty years old to 
seventy-five years old. Studies on aging have 
shown that for most Americans, “becoming or 
being old” is at least 15 years older than they are 
currently. That means for someone 45 years old, 60 
is old, for someone 60, 75 is old and for someone 
75, 90 is old. Interestingly, studies also show that 
the average person often believes she or he looks 
5 -15 years younger than their peers. In studies of 
functional capabilities, most people believe they 
are doing better than other older people even 
though they have a litany of chronic illnesses and 
financial and other problems. 

Gerontologists and other professionals inter- 
ested in the aging process understand that denying 
its reality has dire consequences. Many of the 
physical problems that develop in older years are 
not necessarily age-related and can be avoided. 
Smoking for fifty years, drinking for twenty-five 
years and other habits can mean the difference 
between a person having a terminal illness at age 
65 or being healthy. Mental and emotional aspects 
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of an older person’s life can also be greatly affected 
by a lifetime attitude of negativity or more positive 
thinking. 

Many people often begin to accept that they 
are becoming older when they experience some 
kind of crisis and that can be at any age. A heart 
attack at 40, a cancer diagnosis at 55, becoming a 
widow at 70, are all crises associated with the aging 
process that for many people also involves a 
spiritual component. The crises are signals that life 
is fragile and finite. It is at these times that they 
begin to search fora more spiritual meaning to their 
lives and have a deeper understanding of what it 
means to be older. 

Recent national studies reveal that the role of 
spirituality in people’s lives is becoming more 
important. The search for meaning by people of all 
ages is also increasing. Spirituality can be broadly 
defined as becoming in touch with the human 
spirit, the animating force of a person’s life. This 
force can define one’s character and guide one’s 
behavior and actions. The development of the 
human spirit can be an essential principle that 
influences a person’s decisions in her or his daily 
life and interactions with others throughout the 
aging process. 

Spirituality is distinct from religiosity. Religi- 
osity is the specific expression of a person’s spiritu- 
ality. Spirituality is more universal and cuts through 
religious dogma to understand the underlying values 
and beliefs which guide people during their lives. 

A person’s spirituality is often the most cru- 
cial, defining aspect of the quality of life a person 
has throughout the life cycle into old age. Studies 
have shown that older people who have a strong 
connection to a faith community are healthier, live 
longer and are more satisfied with their lives. A full 
70% of older adults say they are active in a faith 
community on a weekly basis and more than 50% 
are “very spiritual.” People who lose their connec- 
tion to a faith community due to chronic illness, 
inability to drive, being admitted to a long term care 
facility or other reason, often find themselves feel- 
ing alone and isolated. Family members and profes- 
sionals caring for older adults need to understand 
how important spirituality is for the older person 
and how to maintain a strong connection with that 
person’s spiritual community. In addition, they 
need to be sensitive to the aging process and how 
to work appropriately with persons who are older. 


The Institute of Spirituality and Aging 

The Institute of Spirituality and Aging (ISA) was 
formed to develop the connection between spiritu- 
ality, health and aging for people of many ages and 
diverse faiths. It is a nonsectarian, interfaith mem- 
bership organization. ISA’s primary program is an 
annual interfaith symposium (see box) which fo- 


cuses on a major 
theme related to 
spirituality and ag- 
ing. Other ISA pro- 
grams include edu- 
cational and training 
events for health 


care, social services 

and clergy professionals, community forums and a 
lecture series entitled “Great Minds/Great Stories: 
Voices of Experience.” 

1995 is a banner year for ISA. Through the 
efforts of a volunteer base and modest funding, the 
organization has been able to develop innovative 
programs that meet the needs of community resi- 
dents who are interested in spirituality and aging 
issues. We have developed a successful membership 
campaign and other fund-raising efforts. Last year, 
ISA became affiliated with the Graduate Theological 
Union (GTU) under the auspices of the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy (CESP) which has helped to 
establish ISA as a community organization. 

One of the reasons there is a need for ISA is 
that more people are living longer. This trend 
impacts every major institution and sociological 
relationship in our country. Some of the emerging 
issues are surprising. Recently, ISA staff gave a talk 
on aging at a local senior center. The average age 
of the attendees was over 75 years old. The issue 
they wanted most to discuss was how, as older 
adults, do they relate to their older adult children of 
55-65 years old! The traditional extended family 
paradigm is changing as American families have not 
only three generations of living members but four 
and even five generations. It is now also not uncom- 
mon for much older adults to outlive all of their 
children. These issues and many others are becom- 
ing more apparent as Americans cope with the 
reality of a longer lived population. We are facing 
challenges which no other generation has faced 
before. ISA’s primary goal is to contribute to a deeper 
understanding of the spiritual aspects of these issues 
so that people of all ages can age with more dignity 
and grace. 

We are all aging. We can all influence our 
aging process for better or worse by the decisions 
we make about our lives today. We all have friends, 
family members, neighbors or co-workers who are 
older. The answer to the question, “How are you 
aging?,” involves physical, mental, emotional and 
spiritual aspects of a person’s life. ISA is helping 
people of diverse faiths and many ages to under- 
stand how to answer this question and live happier, 
higher quality lives. @ 

Paul Takayanagi is Program Director of the Center's 
Institute of Spirituality and Aging and a gerontolo- 
gist teaching at San Francisco State University. 


BOOK NOTES... 


AN ETHIC FOR ENEMIES: FORGIVENESS IN POLITICS 


By Donald W. Shriver, Jr., Oxford University Press, 1995 


The recent commemoration of the dropping of the atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki remind us that we live in a violent 
world. It raises the question: Is it possible to break the cycle of 
violence? How can nations and peoples recover from historical evil 
ina manner that prevents the wounds of the past from becoming the 
fuel for crimes in the future? 

These questions confront every nation today. How timely, then, 
in 1995, the year of remembrance of World War II, of the Holocaust, 
of Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima, for the appearance of Donald 
Shriver's, An Ethic for Enemies: Forgiveness in Politics. And how 
appropriate that a President Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary 
be the one to challenge the influential school of “Christian Realism” 
founded in the 1920s and 1930s at Union by Reinhold Niebuhr and 
John Bennett. Shriver notes that in the Western ethical tradition, 
confession, repentance, and forgiveness have been relegated to the 
personal, religious sphere and regarded as too sentimental or 
idealistic for groups of people to practice toward one another. This 
tradition lifts up justice as the chief political virtue. 

Wrong! says Shriver. Only forgiveness can lead to healing 
between peoples and nations. Forgiveness is like a cable with four 
complex, intertwining strands: remembering (not forgetting!) evil and 
making a moral judgment on it; resisting the impulse for revenge by 
practicing forbearance; having empathy for the agents and victims of 
evil; and making a commitment to restored relationships. These are 
not sequential steps taken only by the offended party; rather they are 
interpenetrating threads which reinforce one another in the spiral-like 
process which both sides must embrace in the move from enmity to 
reconciliation. 

Political forgiveness is not a one-time act but a lengthy process, 
combining elements of courage, moral truth, forbearance, restitution, 
and restorative justice. 

Shriver uncovers the roots of political forgiveness in ancient 
Greece and in Hebrew/Christian Scripture. The chapter on the 
Western religious and philosophical tradition is the best overview I 
have seen on how personal and social ethics have been severed from 
one another by confining forgiveness to the personal arena and justice 
to the corporate arena. 

The heart of An Ethic for Enemies consists of three extremely 
nuanced historical case studies of forgiveness in politics during the 
past 50 years: between Germans and Americans; between Japanese 
and Americans; and within the Civil Rights movement in the US in 
which Shriver concludes there exists “a predisposition toward, an 
ingrained gift for, injecting forgiveness into their political relations 
with the white majority.” Because this claim by a white American 
ethicist carries with it responsibility for repentance (which is the twin 
of forgiveness) and restorative justice, the author closes this study 
with comments on our unfinished national agenda to overcome the 
scars of racism in economics as well as politics. 

This is narrative ethics at its best, illustrating with gripping stories 
from recent experience how realpolitik is self-defeating, and how 
hope in history requires, and is made possible by, forgiveness in 
politics. 

RevieweD By Watter T. Davis 
PROFESSOR, SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION, SFTS 


FAMILIES continued from page 1 


Tempting as it would be to banish the family to the private sphere for these 
reasons, there is one important social and political institution that will not allow 
the family to be either co-opted or marginalized. That institution? The family 
itself, 

The Center’s Voicing Values Project recently completed a series of 
conversations about the purposes, needs and resources of the major institu- 
tions of society, including the family. Not surprisingly, we found that families” 
are struggling with two related needs. The first is for an adequate amount of 
time to devote to maintaining the family; and the second is to have sufficient 
financial resources, Unexpectedly, however, we found in the family a tenacious 
sense of purpose that some participants suggested could be more transforming 
of society than any government reform effort or social restructuring brought 
about by the workings of the market economy. 

One woman—a former welfare mom—talked about the social meaning 
of what is usually regarded as a private relationship: raising a child. “Parenting,” 
she said, “is not a thing I do on the side. It’s not a job, not a career: it’s my life. 
If 1 am able to raise two or three healthy individuals, and am able to respect 
them and teach them how to respect, to love them and teach them how to love, 
give them an education and empower them, then I will have healthy human 
beings who can bring something good into this world. I will have persons who 
can open a non-profit, who can teach kids, who can continue this discussion 
we're having right now about values.” 

For her, success means raising children who change the world. In this 
sense, the family takes on explicitly social and political functions that would 
impress even the most cynical among us. 

Another participant put these insights specifically in the context of dealing 
with the problems that communities face. “We have met the enemy and they 
are us,” she said. “How we live with what comes at us and how we take that 
and work with it and turn it around to make a more gracious, gentle, care giving 
and loving kind of people—that is the challenge. The biggest thing we can have 
is the will to work on this, and that means to ask real questions of our 
government and to hold elected officials to task and not to let them off the 
hook.” 

The idea that the family has a will and is capable of exercising it stands 
in marked contrast to the prevalent belief that the family is impotent in modern 
society, the weak sibling of institutional titans like the state and the economy. 
Itis true that the family is constantly threatened by the demands of the economy 
and undermined by the lack of support (relative to other industrialized nations) 
from government, but the family does have power—a lot of power. 

What would it mean for the family to exercise this will on a concrete 
problem, like public safety, for example? For one participant, an older man, it 
would be deceptively simple. “One of the things that really bothers me,” he 
said, “is that we have what we consider a terrible crime situation in the cities 
and the first thing the police department says is ‘lock your doors, don’t go out 
and see anybody and don’t walk the streets.’ But if everybody was out there 


walking around, you know, such crime wouldn’t happen.” 


Simplistic? Perhaps, but compared to the alternative solutions offered by 
government (lock up as many people as possible for as long as possible) or 
business (crime is a personal choice), it looks pretty attractive. For too long it 
has been the case that families have had to adapt to whatever conditions 
prevailed in society. It is time for strong families to exercise their will and 


require other institutions to adapt to their needs, rather than the other way 
around, & 


Christopher Freeman Adams is associate director of the Center and director of 
its Voicing Values Project. He will be writing this column while Barry Stenger 
is acting dean. This column is excerpted from The Voicing Values Report on 


Crime. The full report is available free of charge to members and for $3 to non- 
members. 


BELLAH continued from page 4 


Americans today believe that most people can be 
trusted—and that looks bad compared to our 
recent past—it looks good compared to many other 
nations where even 37 percent would appear 
remarkably optimistic. The same consideration 
holds with respect to our involvement in civic 
organizations, down from our past, but still high 
comparatively. The danger is that if present trends 
continue, our present comparative advantage will 
soon evaporate, but we should not underestimate 
our present strength as a resource for renewal. 

So I want to end on a hopeful and not a 
pessimistic note. We still have many resources in 
our society for renewing the quest for the common 
good, Sociological insight is needed to make that 
quest realistic but ethical commitment provides the 
energy for its pursuit & 


Robert N. Bellah is Deas of Rete at UC 
Berkeley, and Project Director of the Religious Evo- 
lution Project at the Center. This was delivered as a 
commencement address to the UCB Sociology Dept. 
in May, 1995. 
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GENUINE CONVERSATION ABOUT AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


BY ALAN JONES 


Almost everyone can tell a success or horror 
story about why affirmative action has either been 
good for America or a disaster. I hear annecdotal 
evidence about the slipping of standards, the 
rewarding of incompetence, the setting up of 
people to fail. Ialso hear about what breakthroughs 
there have been as we work for a more just society. 

The mess we're in about affir- 
mative action is part of a larger 
debate about what it means to be an 
American. Those who want to abol- 
ish affirmative action altogether are, 
at best, idealists who think that such 
a program has outlived its useful- 
ness. They claim, in fact, that it is 
doing harm. What might have been 
a necessity in 1968 is now a menace 
in 1995. In an ideal world they 
would be right. Wouldn't it be great 
if we lived in a world in which we 
judged each other on individual 
merit instead of squinting at those 
different from us through the dis- 
torting prism of race, gender and 
class? If we remain vigilant about 
social justice and civil rights, the need for affirma- 
tive action fades away. But we have a long way to 
go to reach this kind of world. 

Affirmative action is still necessary because 
no one, not even the best of us, gives up a position 
of power and privilege willingly. We often have to 
be led kicking and screaming into doing the right 
thing. But it needs to be acknowledged by those of 
us who seek to preserve affirmative action pro- 
grams that they have degenerated into a system of 
quotas and preferences. Unfortunately the defend- 
ers of these programs seem unwilling to see their 
shortcomings. 

The invidious thing about the slanging match 
now in progress is that everyone gets undermined. 
Members of minorities who have benefited from 
affirmative action wonder if they have gained their 
position because of merit or because of group 
preference. And white males wonder if they are 
enjoying their positions of power only because of 
the vagaries and injustices of history. The governor, 
Pete Wilson, says, “I only want to be fair to every 
one.” The other side responds, “Why do you hate 
us so much?” There is no meeting of minds and 
hearts. So, we engage in the national past-time of 
polarization. 

Students at Berkeley protest with a banner 
that reads “Excellence = Diversity” (surely one of 
the dumbest slogans to come down the pike), 
people organize a campaign to recall the governor, 
and the other side hardens its position. Meanwhile 
the public conversation goes by the boards. What 


The mess we’re 


action is part of 
a larger debate 

about what it 
means to be an 


does it mean to be an American? What are the 
obligations of citizenship? Where is the coalition 
where differences could be hammered out and the 
affirmative action program be reformed and pre- 
served? 

What are the enemies of civic conversation? 
One enemy is the madness of incommensurabil- 
ity—the view that com- 
peting groups have ab- 
solutely nothing in com- 
mon. The differences 
between us are so great 
that they cannot be mea- 
sured. Such a view 
breeds a violence driven 
by self-righteousness. 
Controversy, let alone 
conversation, becomes 
impossible. We commit 
the sin of “totalism” and 
construct a world of no 
compromise. We 
“balkanize” communi- 
ties into competing in- 
terest groups. What 
might serve us as we move through the painful 
process of acknowledging the sometimes terrible 
differences occasioned by race, gender and class? 
What can we do to move further into the kind of 
world where a person is judged by “the content of 
his character rather than the color of his skin?” Can 
we imagine a world in which there would be 
enough trust to allow someone quite different from 
us to watch out for our interests? Must my represen- 
tative at the public table be white and male? Must 
yours be black and lesbian? Must hers be Latino and 
his Asian? And what about all the people who are 
left out by category? 

Another enemy of the conversation is our 
thinking that equality involves the elimination of 
difference. We fear difference and imagine that 
stability requires our stamping it out (or worse, 
stamping them out). We make the mistake in 
thinking that difference = inequality (another dumb 
slogan), and we work for an absurd world in which 
no one is better at anything than anyone else. The 
flattening of everything out in a downward direc- 
tion helps no one and feeds into our collective 
paranoia. We are made mad by the cult of sameness 
which we mistake for fairness. 

We still have a chance to imagine a different 
and more sane world, but we will have to learn to 
endure the civic discipline of listening to each other 
more closely than we have in the past. & 
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Alan Jones is dean of Grace Cathedral in San 


Francisco. 
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AMERICA IS NOT A RACIAL CHECKERBOARD 


WHAT IS A MINORITY? 
By Richard Rodriguez 


On October 20, the Center convened a public forum called, 
“Affirmative Action: What is it Good For?” The speakers were Jean 
Bethke Elshtain , Troy Duster, and Richard Rodriguez. This issue of 
Ethics & Policy contains edited excerpts of each speaker's remarks, 
presented in the order they were delivered. Duster’s begin on page 
2, Elshtain’s begin on page 3 and Rodriguez’ below. 


I must begin by confessing to you that I don’t 
think very much about affirmative action these days. 
As a result, what I have to say is of a very personal 
nature, Twenty years ago, I made the decision to leave 
academia specifically over the issue of affirmative 
action. In 1975, I was in my last year of a doctoral 
program in the English Department at UC Berkeley. I 
had been offered teaching jobs at a number of univer- 
sities in this country, some of them without interviews. 
In some cases, every time I would indicate a hesitation 
an even more generous offer would come back from 
obviously desperate chairmen of English departments. 
They were insistent on having what they thought they 
were getting in those years: a Chicano who reads 
Shakespeare. 

I stand here 20 years after I left teaching; I don’t 
know how to sum up affirmative action. Itseems to me, 
as someone who has stood on the outside of this debate for the last 
20 years, that the largest benefit of affirmative action is that it has 
succeeded in integrating certain kinds of public institutions in this 
country. And by integration, I have in mind a kind of racial variety. 
It is now very rare for me as a speaker to address an audience such 
as this and not see black, brown, and Asian faces, not see a more 
or less equal representation of male and female faces. This is 
something that has happened within the last 25 years in America, 
What is wrong with affirmative action cannot be found in its intent 
or even its generosity of purpose, but rather in where we find 
ourselves 30 years after the fact. In one sense, America has moved 
very far from where it was in the 1960’s and, in another sense, it 
hasn't moved at all. 

I work at Pacific News Service in San Francisco and we 
publish a newspaper called Yo, which most of you will not have 
seen. It’s a paper that is published for high school aged young 
people, for and by many kids whom I would describe as being “on 
the edge.” Kids who have grown up in projects, on the street, with 
one parent or no parents, or with a parent who has needed 
parenting—crack mothers and so forth. A few weeks ago, when 
Pete Wilson and the UC regents had brought affirmative action back 


to the fore, | asked these kids what they thought of the issue. Out 
of the 13 kids I spoke with, 12 had never heard of affirmative action. 
What, I wondered at that moment, is affirmative action’s value if it 
is not touching the lives of these kids? Which raises for me the 
question of whether affirmative action has become, by and large, 
an argument of the middle class, among the middle class and for 
the middle class. 

I believe the most important discussion that we can engage 
in now concerns the meaning of the word “minority.” “Minority” 
has become a pretty flabby word in America. One of the things we 
have done with our numerical sense of minorities is that we have 
essentially ignored the white lower class. The liberal agenda has 
written out the white working class population as not constituting 
a minority. Part of the anger I hear among whites, specifically 
skinheads, results from the fact that they know they literally do not 
count. They have no place in our scheme of things because we 
think that, since the fat cats at the front of the airplane are white 
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CREATING CIVIC SPACE 


By Christopher Freeman Adams 


At the recent Public Forum sponsored by the Center, “Affir- 
mative Action: What is it Good For?” Troy Duster, a panelist and 
frequent speaker on affirmative action, said that most of the time 
this topic usually “gets reduced to a question something like this: 

how can you justify that an 18 
year old white male applying to 
UC Berkeley with a GPA of 4.0 
couldn't get in while an African 
American or a Latino with a 3.4 
could get in?” As Duster points 
out, if this is as far as the discus- 

- sion goes, it “is not a debate, it’s 
a rhetorical exercise.” 

So often with contentious 
issues, public discussion never 
becomes anything other than a 
rhetorical discussion. On issues 
such as abortion, the use of US 
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PUBLIC FORUM: AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


lel was developing. In 1935 the United States 
Congress adopted a series of legislative programs 
which would shape why affirmative action would 


individual meritocracy.” And indeed that hap- 
pened. When Mandela was elected president, he 
decided that there would be a program of affirma- 


Affirmative action is a contentious and diffi- 
cult topic. There are strong views on all sides and 
I hope we take this evening as an opportunity to 


sharpen some of those differences in order to have 
an exchange that is productive. I’m often asked to 
talk about this topic and I try to provide a kind of 
framework that is historical, social, and political. 
This is a topic with many contours, tiers, and 
complexities but which usually in the end gets 
reduced to a question something like this: “But how 
can you justify that an 18-year-old white male 
applying to UC Berkeley with a GPA of 4.0 couldn't 
get in while an African American or a Latino with 
a 3.4 could get in? How can you justify affirmative 
action when there is such a blatant unfairness to 
that practice?” 

There are other variations of this question in 
the workplace, and it always comes down to the 
question of fairness. How do you frame the prob- 
lem of fairness? Fairness is indeed a central concept 
in affirmative action. So long as we leave this 
discussion at the level of two individuals who are 
completely decontextualized, who come from no 
families, no spaces, no regions, no cultures, they 
only have a GPA of 4.0 and 3.4 and they’re only 
seen to be either African American or white, then 
this is not a debate, this is a rhetorical exercise. And 
those who are on the other side of that debate will 
always lose. You can’t justify bringing in a 
decontextualized 3.4 against a 4.0, It’s just not fair. 

But what happens when you step back and 
talk about other kinds of fairness? Here’s one 
hypothetical: imagine a society in which a social 
category, let’s take race, has been used as the way 
in which wealth has been accumulated across a 
period of time. The members of that particular race 
spend a half century with the accumulation of 
wealth, excluding another group from access to 
employment, land, and economic advantage. At 
the end of 50 years a complaint is lodged and this 
racial separation ends. 

Now let me provide some context: it is 1948, 
the beginning of apartheid in South Africa. For the 
next 43 years apartheid reigns. Whites, as everyone 
knows, have access to government, resources, the 
economy, and blacks are excluded from those 
access routes. Wealth accumulates. Then suddenly 
apartheid ends, and someone says, “Let’s have a 
new practice called individual fairness. Let’s aban- 
don any attempt to redress the previous 50 years of 
apartheid. Let’s not have anything which talks 
about race as a category of access or entry; let’s only 
use individual merit.” 

Now some of you would say that that isn’t fair. 
If 50 years have been used to accumulate wealth 
based upon a racial category, and then on a 
particular day it ends it’s not fair for people to say, 
“Let's no longer have the racial category: let’s have 


tive action in South Africa, and for 
the next 18 months there were 


become an issue in this coun- 
try. Three things happened in 


such programs. You may have 
noticed an article that appeared in 
the S.F. Chronicle on August 22 of 
this year: “South Africa’s Hot Is- 
sue: Affirmative Action.” I want to 
read for you just the first paragraph 
of this story. Remember, the date- 
line is August 1995, Pretoria. 
In late 1993, with apartheid 
collapsingand majority rule fast 
approaching, nervous white ex- 
ecutives at South Africa’s na- 
tional telephone company, 
Telcom, began a quiet search to 
see how many black managers were among 
their 58,000 employees. The result was better 
than some had feared. They found one. 

The article goes on to point out that the 
current policy of trying to produce in this telephone 
company more black managers through a program 
of affirmative action has been attacked by those 
whites who are saying, “It’s just not fair to bring in 
people based upon color. Color is irrelevant. It’s all 
meritocracy of individuals.” 

My second example is from the Indian sub- 
continent, where for centuries they had a system 
called caste. Sometime around the mid-1950’s, the 
same period in which apartheid began, the caste 
system one day ended. There are residuals of the 
caste system, of course, but one of the strategies for 
trying to redress past grievance of the caste system 
was a program called affirmative action. For the 
next 30-40 years, India tried to open up the law 
schools, the medical schools, and the universities, 
to the unscheduled castes and we find Brahmans 
arguing that that is just not fair to have a place at the 
law schools and medical schools based on any- 
thing other than individual merit. They want the 
determining factor to be literacy level. It’s a caste 
blind society now, they say. So the accumulation of 
literacy, wealth, power, and access over all these 
years is now seen as irrelevant. 


Race Neutrality? 

Up to this point, I've drawn on two extreme 
cases, the caste system of India and apartheid of 
South Africa. What’s this got to do with the US? We 
think we're not apartheid, nor are we a caste 
system. We think we're a free, open class society. 
But at about the same time that South Africa’s 
apartheid was beginning and the Indian caste 
system was ending, an interesting American paral- 


that year which are going to 
help me explain a figure that 
I've quoted several times, and 
you may have seen quoted in 
an article I wrote, but let me just 
tell you what the figure is. It’s 
sort of shocking. Median net 
worth of whites in America is 
about $43,200. Median net 
worth is based upon assets, 
home ownership, all kinds of 
things. Median net worth of 
African Americans is, in sharp 
contrast, $4,100. Now if you 
take wages and salaries, blacks and whites are not 
that far apart. Two-thirds to three-quarters, de- 
pending upon what surveys you're looking at, but 
no one disputes those figures. But median net 
worth, ten to one. Forty-three, forty-four thousand 
for whites, about four thousand for blacks. 

The first thing that Congress did in 1935 had 
to do with the fact that the country was in a 
depression. FDR wanted to produce developments 
in the society that would help get us out of this 
social, economic, and political morass. In order to 
do this, he put together a powerful coalition of 
Northern workers and Southern whites. As you 
may recall, most blacks were still in the South, 
about 75%, and blacks could not vote in the South, 
so FDR didn’t have to worry about the black vote. 

In 1935, this coalition was very much about 
white Southerners who controlled the Congress 
and the seats that they held as chairs and if FDR 
wanted legislation passed he needed their support. 
FDR wanted first of all to have something called 
Social Security. This is a race neutral act, right? 
Nothing to do with race, nothing to do with 
apartheid? It turns out, however, that the Southern 
senators who were chairing these committees said 
that they would refuse to sign this act unless there 
was the exclusion of a particular kind of worker, 
Blacks in the South were working at about $2 per 
100 pounds of cotton, that’s $2 per day for a strong 
black male. Outside the cotton fields, black women 
were working for about $2 per week. They were 
the dayworkers. If there were an attempt to change 
this by getting money into the pockets of these 
groups it would break the plantation system of the 
South. A new book called The Color of Welfare 
documents how the white Southern congressmen 
convinced, then cajoled, and then arm-twisted FDR 
to agree that the Social Security Act would never be 
passed unless he pulled out the black workers, 
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I must admit that I had a rather difficult time thinking about how to 
approach the topic of affirmative action. I made a couple of false starts and 
finally decided to begin with a story. Specifically, the story by which I would 
hope that my grandchildren will remember me. 

That I am white, Caucasian, and female seem among the least interesting 
features of my identity. That I am a granddaughter of poor, Volga German 
immigrants to these shores; that I’m a scholarship kid who grew up in a little 
town of 185 people in the irrigated farm country of Northern Colorado; that I’m 
the mother of Sherry, Heidi, Jennifer, and Eric, that I’m the wife of Errol; that 
I'm the grandmother of JoAnn Paulette; the companion of a rare Shetland 
Sheepdog named Kelpi; that I was confirmed in the Lutheran Church, (but I’m 
now poised somewhere between Wittenburg and Rome and I never know 
whether I’m going to face North or South on any 
given day); that I’m a political and civic thinker, a 
writer, a traveler, a childhood polio victim feeling the 
effects of post-polio syndrome, a teacher, a citizen, 
a dreamer of American dreams, a nervous flyer yet one 
who flies all the time, a bit of a Luddite, a friend, a 
romantic at heart and yet a tough-minded realist, one 
who has never ceased to wonder at the world. All this 
would get me a little closer to the mark. 

Of course, I cannot escape the generic markers 
of my identity. I cannot help being female or white. 
But this is a terribly awkward sort of designation that 
tells us nothing about any given person. So I chafe— 
and I know I’m not alone in this—at being catego- 
rized in this way even if I derive some benefit from 
the classification. Human beings, it seems to me, seek to be recognized above 
all for the distinctive things about them, as well as for their cultural identities 
and beliefs, beliefs not reducible to any biological or racial classification. So 
who am I? 

When we efface the particular markers of a human being’s identity, we 
ill dignify that person in our eyes and in hers. Surely, then, there is a terrible 
irony lurking in the interstices of race- and gender-based remedies and 
classifications. In their most defensible incarnation, these kinds of classifica- 
tions aim to make more visible to us, as individuals, those we as a society and 
a culture have denied visibility and concreteness. By giving visibility, the aim 
is to extend a human identity and dignity. Yet our remedy for this invisibility 
includes an amorphous fusion of the self into a generic category or classifica- 
tion. The irony is that affirmative action may deepen the very thing it was 
intended to challenge: racialism, genderism, group homogeneity or presuppo- 
sitions of such, including group-speak, the notion that there is one authentic 
way to be and to speak black, or female. If you’ve been in a world of which 
affirmative action is a part for 20 years or more as I have, you have many 
dispatches from the front. Many stories about moments recollected, some of 
them rather harsh, when the articulation of a view that cut against the grain 
earned not kudos but jeers, grim murmurings about inauthentic women and 
men in female drag. What was designed to bring us together and to help us 
engage one another mutually as citizens and scholars and students and 
workers, often seems instead to promote mutual insulation and isolation. We 
end up bleating at each other from across a great divide. 

Too often these days we’re told that if we’re on one side of that divide 
by contrast to some other, we cannot get it. And when we're told that we can 
never get it,we turn aside in silence or anger. We deny our common human 
condition—that we are all natals, having been born, and that we are all mortals, 
who are going to die. All lives are lived on the razor's edge of necessity from 
time to time; all lives are sometimes poised on the precipice of doubt, and even 
despair; all lives are riddled with irony and ambiguity. 


Why then, has empathy and persuasion become so difficult? Why is it in 
such short supply among us? Why, instead, do we seem to be immersed in a 
politics of resentment that is deepening with each passing day and hour? Why 
is it that the words we hear when we talk about affirmative action are words 
like backlash, prejudice, reverse discrimination, mandates, wedge issues and of 
course, racism and sexism thrown in for good measure? When we hear those words 
we're being invited to anathematize some, to celebrate uncritically some others. 

Do we really want to build a politics around group identities that flow or 
are said to flow more or less automatically from what political theorists used 
to call ascriptive characteristics, that is, things we cannot change about 
ourselves, such as race, ethnicity, gender? What sort of politics is this? How was 
and is it justified? When I was first in graduate school learning to be a political 
theorist, to classify people by these ascriptive characteristics was, in 
fact, considered the pernicious thing to do. Any politics that was 
based on such categories was, by definition, problematic; indeed, 
associated historically with reaction. 


How Little Debate There Has Been 

The general problem, not just on this issue but on a range of 
other issues, is when democratic procedures of debate, compromise, 
and legislative action get by-passed in favor of the on-going 
promulgation of thousands of directives, agency guidelines, and 
regulatory rules and decisions. I call this the juridical model of 
politics. Juridical politics, over time, deepens a sense of resentment, 
the notion that none of what is being required was open to citizen 
debate, the sense that somehow things are being decided “up there” 
someplace and then come back to us as things we are required to do 
or else we will be punished or censured. If you push this juridical 
model of politics, with its notion of adversarial procedures and winner-take- 
all outcomes, you lose a culture of democratic argument: the idea that citizens 
can and should engage one another. You also lose the recognition that it’s 
terribly important to figure out how certain juridically mandated imperatives 
are to be legitimated and sustained over time. How do you build a political 
coalition, or political legitimacy for decisions? This is an aspect of affirmative 
action and a number of other highly controversial issues that currently divide 
Americans that has too often been sorely neglected. 

The problem is how to create the civic space within which we might 
debate these questions. It’s amazing how little real debate there has been. As 
a result, affirmative action seems to many to have come down from above as 
a form of retributive justice, a set of measures to rectify past wrongs that strike 
many as creating new classes of victims. And some of the people who feel they 
are being imposed upon do not believe this deserves the name justice because 
it looks terribly unfair, even if the aim is to remedy prior unfairnesses. 

It hasn’t helped that the justification for affirmative action also seems to 
have shifted over time, moving away from fundamental considerations of 
fairness tied to distributive justice to embrace of a loose notion of diversity as 
an end in itself. Certainly in the name of fairness one could make the argument 
that it was good for the country to reduce over time the dramatic racial 
imbalances that existed in order to move toward a rough and ready equity. In 
fact, most Americans today are prepared to sign on with such a project. The 
latest study I saw said something like 54% are prepared to go along with 
measures that aim to deal with past discrimination. But fully three quarters of 
these same Americans oppose government mandated preferences and set 
asides when they seem to change the rules of the game. So there is room in 
which to move and to think about how to deal with these issues in a way that 
builds in a sense of sturdiness and fairness over time. 

But that doesn’t seem to be what’s happening. We have seen a sad drama 
unfolding; anathemas have been hurled; we have, as Richard Rodriguez 
reminded us, black inner city poor being largely unaffected or even worse off. We 
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males, the Appalachian white is somehow “represented.” In contrast, I count 
asa minority because I come from. population group that is “underrepresented” 
in the front of the plane. This is a rather crude determination and it has alienated 
an enormous portion of our society. I used to think that we were headed for 
a kind of racial calamity. After Oklahoma City, I am beginning to suspect that 
it is not going to be black against white or black against Korean or Mexican 
against black or white against Mexican, it may turn out to be white against 
white. 

President Clinton, we are fond of saying, is a provincial man in the realm 
of international relations. He grew up in Little Rock, Arkansas. We think that 
his weakness in the international arena is compensated for by his more 
sophisticated sense of the nation. Well, I would take exception to that. 
President Clinton is a profoundly limited man in the way he sees America as 
well. He sees America as a black and white checkerboard, which is the way 
a lot of Americans see America these days. He sees America as a Southerner, 
as someone who saw unfolding the drama of racial integration in the South in 
the 1950's and early 1960's, and he understands desegregation from that 
southern point of view. 

It was no coincidence that affirmative action began during the adminis- 
tration of a southern president, Lyndon Johnson, and is now unraveling during 
the administration of another southern president, because the understanding 
of not only racism, but also the strategies used to combat racism, come from 
the South. What we saw on black and white television of the great, heroic, black 
civil rights movement of the 1950’s—what we saw when a girl walked into 
Central High School in Little Rock, Arkansas—was astonishing. There had 
never been anything like it on American television: one child, by walking 
through the school room door changed conditions for every black in Little 
Rock. The power of the southern desegregation strategy consisted of walking 
through a door, of sitting at a lunch counter, of using a water fountain. 
Transgression by one person changed the situation for the entire group. 

But then something happened in the late 1960's and early 1970's. The 
black civil rights movement began to move northward but the same southern 
analysis of how racism works was applied. And the strategy for confronting 
racism in the North remained more or less unchanged from the South. It was 
noted, for example, that Harvard University had X number of black students— 
a pitiful number—and that Harvard University was therefore guilty of de facto 
segregation. The strategy for overcoming that de facto segregation was 
essentially the integrationist model of the South: instead of the 10 black 
students, we want 100, then 500, then 1,000. I don’t know how many black 
students are now at Harvard. What we essentially did, however, was give Harvard 
an easy way of dealing with the fact that it is not accessible to most black Americans. 
Now Harvard can say that it is “integrated” because it has its share of minority 
students. Unlike the integration in Little Rock, Arkansas in the 1950's, today’s 500 
black students at Harvard do not change the condition of the kids in Bed-Stuy, in 
South Central. The lives of those at the bottom don’t go anywhere. 


No Affirmative Action Baby 

The problem is that we —by which I mean all of us who have benefited 
from affirmative action—have ceded to Ivy League admissions boards the right 
to determine who the leadership class will be in America. Admissions 
committees decide who the next leaders of black America will be. Which is the 
reason, of course, that we don’t have black leaders in America: real leaders 
don’t get determined by the admissions committee at Harvard; they come out 
of the community. Think of the civil rights leaders of the 1950's; they were 
ministers and undertakers, dentists and teachers in small southern towns. They 
were part of the community. They shared the condition of the community and 
they were created by the community. The notion that Harvard can create a 
leadership class which somehow will go and repair the community is ludicrous. 

I was watching the Million Man March the other day and I was thinking 


to myself that Louis Farrakhan, whatever 
you want to say about him, is no affirma- 
tive action baby. He stood on the steps of 
the Capitol, his back firmly against the 
Capitol. He wasn’t asking the government 
for anything. I don’t know any black leader 
right now other than Louis Farrakhan who 
has the authority to gather a group as large 
as he did last Monday. And it wasn’t by 
virtue of his spending time at the Kennedy 
School. 

Affirmative action, oddly enough, has 
been characterized as a program of the left. As a critic of affirmative action, I 
have been labeled a neo-conservative. But if you stop and think about it, 
affirmative action’s notion that somehow we change the condition of the poor 
by creating a bourgeoisie is weirdly conservative. I must have missed that 
chapter in Marx, the one in which he describes the necessity of creating an elite 
in order to repair the lives of those at the bottom. 

We have 500 minority students at Harvard but conditions for millions at 
the bottom are worse today, 30 years after affirmative action, than they were 
in the first years of affirmative action. Worse today in Bed-Stuy, worse today 
in the Western Addition, worse today in Oakland. | 

By its very numerical logic affirmative action made those of us within the 
institution beneficiaries of those outside. The only way you could be a minority 
within the institution was by claiming a relationship to the larger population 
which wasn’t there. So in very real ways, one’s promotion, one’s designation 
as a minority, depended upon the fact that the outside population was 
excluded. This irony didn’t escape our notice. You think we minority students 
didn’t wonder about it when we'd see Mexican gardeners wandering by on the 
lawns of Stanford University? You think it didn’t occur to me that somehow I 
wasn't their beneficiary? It did. 

If I were President of the United States, I would declare 1996 the Year of 
First Grade. I would dedicate major resources of this country to improving the 
education of first grade children. You want affirmative action? Let there be 
affirmative action in primary schools, because that’s where we're losing the 
children of poverty. We lose a lot of them even before first grade, but our 
current notion of picking so-called minorities out at Berkeley or at Harvard, 
after their education, seems to me ludicrous. 

And another thing: since when did we become Canadians? I love Canada, 
and I certainly love Toronto, but the Canadians are completely mad and we 
mustn't imitate them. The Canadians have come down with a little virus called 
“multiculturalism” and we in the US are catching it. In Canada culture becomes 
nothing more than race or ethnicity. And that’s what Americans tend to mean 
by multiculturalism. 


Entitlement Can’t Replace Compassion 

We need a new discussion of race in America. We need some new way 
of talking about what we are becoming. Colin Powell says in his autobiography 
that he carries, through Jamaica, the blood of Africa, of the Welsh, of the 
English, of the Scottish, of the Irish, and of the Indian and all that Barabara 
Walters can say in response is, “Well that’s nice, but how does it feel to be the 
first black candidate for president?” 

One of the oddest things in the last 30 years in America has been a 
profoundly obscene attempt to analogize one group’s situation by relationship 
to black history. All kinds of Americans have tried to posit their suffering, their 
oppression, their neglect, by analogy to blacks, So, for example, you end up 
with white middle-class women talking about how they're oppressed like black 
men. I think there are two groups in America whose experience we should not 
appropriate in this way. One is the American Indian and the other is the 
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see wages for non-professional working women 
going down, even as their more privileged sisters 
consolidate their gains. Wages and security for 
working class men have taken a real shellacking 
over the last couple of decades. Who speaks on 
their behalf? 


Hospitality and Stewardship 

I want to leave you with just a few points as 
a basis for further discussion. The first is that there 
is a case to be made for greater civic equality and 
equal protection which takes into account differ- 
ences of race, ethnicity, and gender in the name of 
fairness. But, even as one is doing that, differences 
in treatment have to be justified with reference to 
certain substantive ends and purposes. We have to 
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make a stronger case than merely saying that we're 
going to do this because we want to correct a past 
wrong. 

Second, a politics of fairness can only be built 
upon a recognition of some commonality, the stake 
we all have in coming to know a good in common 
that we cannot know alone. What I am talking 
about is a recognition of the richness of the varied 
gifts that human beings can bring to the table. That 
recognition can help us to build up a generous 
notion in a society of a common good. We're 
called, then, to solidarity. Not homogeneity, but 
solidarity. Not narrow exclusivity, but particularity 
of a certain sort. Only through these kinds of 
recognitions, it seems to me, can we begin to mend 
relationships that are now torn by fear and violence 
and resentment. 

Third, it simply is the case that American 
hearts will unlock to the cry of injustice and 
unfairness. American hearts open to calls for fair- 
ness. But this opening up cannot come from a 
rhetoric that stokes our fears and resentments and 
pits us against one another in groups that, in the 
name of multiculturalism, seem drearily monocul- 
tural. Many ostensibly homogenous groups clash- 
ing with one another is not multiculturalism, it’s 
monoculturalism. In fact, this clash is not even 
cultural half the time because arguments are based on 
assumptions that race, ethnicity and gender exhaust 
the totality of one’s identity. 


Fourth, I think that one reason there are angry 
white males out there is that we keep ill dignifying 
people by calling them that. It’s a demeaning 
characterization and we need to drop it. 

Americans believe in decent pay for honest 
work. Americans certainly believe in creating as 
much room as possible for individual achievement 
even as we cherish and respect plural associations, 
distinctive histories, and distinctive ways of being 
in the world. The fact that we are discussing these 
issues in a church sanctuary, as Richard Rodriguez 
reminded us, recalls other words with powerful 
meanings that might stir us yet and help us to 
resituate ourselves to think about these issues in a 
rather different way. Words like hospitality and 
stewardship, the notion of a covenant, a social 
covenant, even the idea of sacrifice: “I was a 
stranger and you took me in...” We are called to 
justice through community. 

I want to leave you with a question. What 
would a project of decency and fairness look like 
if we began from this more generous cluster of 
recognitions? What if we began there rather than 
from the tedious notion of a world in which we’re 
pitted against one another in what political scien- 
tists sometimes call a zero sum game, a world in 
which there are winners and there are losers and 
that’s all there is? 

Jean Bethke Elshtain is professor of Ethics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and author of Democracy on Trial. 
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BOOK NOTES... 


GOD AND MAMMON IN AMERICA 


By Robert Wuthnow, The Free Press, 1994 


The names of such 19th century thinkers as Marx, Weber, 
Troeltsch and Simmel have long been the worn-smooth coinage of 
considered discussions regarding the relationship between religious 
convictions and economic behavior. By attending to this topic 
through a national survey, Princeton sociologist of religion, Robert 
Wuthnow, proves himself something of a throw-back to an earlier era. 
Indeed, his nuanced presentation of this data in God and Mammon 
in America displays an attention to detail reminiscent of the much 
lauded work of his predecessors. This becomes apparent when 
reading the central chapters of his book. There one encounters a 
thorough-going investigation of the effect that religious belief and 
practice have upon such variegated issues as: individuals’ orientations 
toward money; understandings of work and career; ethical dilemmas 
in the workplace; attitudes toward materialism; commitment to the 
poor and economic justice; and proclivities for charitable giving and 
volunteerism. 

Despite his affinities with earlier thinkers, when he explores 
these correlations between religiosity and things economic, Wuthnow 
shows himself to be intensely focused on the uncertainties of the 
current “postindustrial epoch.” More and more, he contends, indi- 
vidual discretion holds sway with regard to career choices, workplace 
decisions and consumer expenditures while the diminished authority 
of faith communities seriously inhibits religiously derived economic 
norms from providing moral guidance in today’s workaday world. 
This is not to say that religion is simply rendered irrelevant. Rather, as 
Wuthnow puts it, “My argument is that religious commitment still 
exerts a significant influence on economic behavior in the United 
States, but that its influence is often mixed, leading more to ambiva- 
lence than to informed ethical decisions or to distinct patterns of life.” 

In other words, he discovers that religious adherence tends to 
foster traits like honesty and commitment at work, a sense of 
responsibility for the poor, and an adversion toward crass material- 
ism. But, given the prevailing ethos and imperatives of the capitalist 
system, the possession of these traits seldom means that believers 
actually choose different careers, work more or less hours, or spend 
less money than anyone else. According to Wuthnow, this “ambiva- 
lence” reflects the fact that religion is less able to make distinctive 
ethical demands upon people than assume the more therapeutic role 
of offering them a sense of meaning and reassurance for economic 
behaviors that post-industrial society itself enjoins. 

This final irony — that the governing assumptions of the market 
are more likely to domesticate religious ideas than be challenged by 
them — is certainly not lost on Wuthnow. Yet, he remains convinced 
that religious traditions contain their own wealth of beliefs, values and 
narratives pertaining to economic issues that must be emphasized by 
religious leaders in order to pose a critical and collective resistance 
to the dictates of Madison Avenue. This is an important suggestion, 
but Wuthnow gives the impression that the people in the pews all 
have the luxury of altering their economic behavior accordingly. 
While mammon may separate us from God, we must keep in mind 
that, in class-divided societies, it also separates us from one another 
and distributes unequally the ability to make substantive choices 
about work and money. 
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troops abroad, immigration and others, there has been a demonization of those 
with other points of view. What we are left with is an impoverished ability to 
hear what others are saying and an inability to be persuaded by another's words. 

Given this characteristic of society, it was heartening to me that following 
our Public Forum several people who attended told staff members how useful 
and unusual this discussion had been. One member of the Center called to say 
that “it was the most helpful discussion on affirmative action I have ever heard.” 
The reason for this, I believe, is that even though each of the three presenters 
had distinctive perspectives, they seemed genuinely able to listen to each other, 
to respect the validity of the other's perspective with the desire to understand 
and engage one another rather than simply to win the argument. 

Our usual mode of public discourse about controversial matters ends up 
being what another panelist, Jean Bethke Elshtain, referred to as “bleating at 
each other from across a great divide.” She added that in order to overcome 
this we need “to create the civic space within which we might debate these 
kinds of questions.” 

In such a “civic space” it becomes less important to know, for example, 
that panelist Richard Rodriguez is a critic of affirmative action than to know the 
story behind his reservations. In such a civic space it is possible to consider 
what Rodriguez means when he talks of the flaw in the idea of creating an elite 
among the oppressed in order to “repair the lives of those at the bottom.” Or, 
in personal terms, such a space makes it possible to appreciate the question 
raised for him when he watched the Mexican gardeners at Stanford while a 
minority student there. “You think it didn’t occur to me,” he asked, “that 
somehow I wasn’t their beneficiary?” 

Fostering conversations where questions like this can be taken seriously 
along with other more policy-oriented discussion is much of what the work of 
the Center is about these days. We believe that it is through such opportunities 
that we can make good and lasting decisions about how we as a society will 
go forward. 

eee 

In addition to the Center's Public Forum series, we are at work on two 
other projects designed to create meaningful discussion. The first is the on- 
going Voicing Values Project, which draws people from business, government, 
organized religion, education and the family into a discussion with one 
another. This Spring we will be holding twelve Voicing Values discussions on 
immigration and affirmative action and writing about them in reports published 
by the Center. If you would be interested in taking part, whether you are a 
member of the Center or not, call us. 

The second project is a new partnership we have established with The 
Interfaith Alliance, a national group dedicated to providing an alternative, faith- 
based voice to that of the Christian Coalition and other groups in the Religious 
Right. The claims of the Religious Right that they speak for all Christians or that 
their agenda is endorsed by God is anathema to the type of conversation we 
believe is necessary. We are developing a project called the Politics and 
Religion Education Project (PREP) in order to encourage the participation of 
a diversity of religious voices in public life. 


Christopher Freeman Adams is associate director of the Center and director of 
its Voicing Values Project. He will be writing this column while Barry Stenger 
is acting dean. 
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Therefore, dayworkers and sharecroppers were 
excluded. While appearing race neutral on the 
surface, on closer inspection this Act was racially 
charged. 

The second thing that Congress did in 1935 
was pass the Wagner Act, the “Magna Carta of 
Labor.” It too was to be a race neutral act; however, 
FDR had the same problem. And the Southern 
congressmen chairing these committees said they 
would not sign the Wagner Act, which provided for 
the possibility of collective bargaining, unless it 
included a racial exclusion. So, the Magna Carta of 
Labor became the Magna Carta of White Labor. In 
the law there was a racial exclusion and unions 
were committed to exclude blacks in law. 

The third thing that Congress did in 1935 was 
pass the Federal Housing Act. Same players, same 
actors. And what happened? For the next 25-30 
years Americans got low-interest housing loans 
after the boom in the post-War era. But this boom 
and the emergence of the suburbs we now see, was 
funded in large measure by the Federal Housing 
Authority established by the Federal Housing Act. 
The manual of the Federal Housing Authority 
directed that no loan should be given to an 
applicant who might disturb the racial integrity of 
a neighborhood. Armed with that language, the 
FHA for the next 28 years rarely gave a housing loan 
to a member of an ethnic, racial minority. 

These three acts: Social Security, the Wagner 
Act, and the Federal Housing Act come together 
and explain why the country could boom in 
industrial development for the next 25 years, yet by 
the early 1960's the gap between whites and blacks 
was so transparent that there became a civil rights 
movement. Wealth was accumulating based upon 
these acts: labor exclusion, social security, and of 
course, housing. The current statistics showing a 
median net worth of whites which is ten times 
greater than that of blacks is explained by a 
particular institutional arrangement around the 
concept called race which was established by these 
three acts in 1935. 


Economic Status 

Every time a worker in California applies for 
a job he or she has an experience which is directly 
on mark. Remember a few years ago there was an 
announcement of 18 job openings for toll-takers on 
the Bay Bridge? Within a few weeks about 3,000 
people applied for those 18 jobs, and when a few 
Latinos and Blacks were among those hired, every- 
one who didn’t get a job concluded that affirmative 
action explains why they didn’t get a job. 

The same dynamic is operating in the Univer- 
sity of California. There are 23,000 students who 
apply every year to UC Berkeley for the freshman 
class. There are 3,500 spots in the entering class. 
9,000 of those 23,000 students have a 4.0 GPA. That 
is, there is no room for about 5,000 4.0 GPA’s in 
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Berkeley’s freshman class no matter what kind of 
inaction or action. And yet every time a white or 
Asian student with a 4.0 gets turned away, she or 
he thinks that the reason is affirmative action. If you 
have any mathematical skills you can figure out that 
9,000 won't go into 3,500. You have to somehow 
find a way of readjusting the admissions criteria. 

If, for example, we find a way of having a 
policy of trying to increase the connections of 
students back to their own communities, it is called 
unfair. As the Brahmans in India and the whites in 
South Africa are now saying, affirmative action is 
terribly unfair. What we really need, they say, is 
individual meritocracy. 

Finally, let me say a few words about the issue 
of economic status and affirmative action. Recall 
that there is just one black manager at Telcom in 
South Africa. Now if his son or daughter gets into 
the University on the basis of his or her race, we say, 
it is unfair. Why? Because he comes from wealth or 
privilege. It is popular these days to believe that if 
you can use economic status as opposed to race, 
you will have made a great advance. 

Anecdotes are sometimes useful. I'll end with 
one. I have a niece in Chicago who has a degree in 
dentistry. She went to practice her profession out in 
the suburbs of Chicago and found that she had a 
difficult time. That is, she couldn’t get much of a 
clientele, while some of her classmates, who are 
white, had a clientele. She then commuted back to 
the south side of Chicago where there is a black 
population and found, indeed, she could be a 
dentist. She had no trouble having a clientele. Now, 
if you're using economic status as an affirmative 
action entry point, you lose blacks. There are many 
more white working class kids than there are black 
working class kids, That’s just the statistics of the 
country. When those kids come into the university 
to become medical professionals, or dentists or 
lawyers, they come in through, let’s say, the class 
door. But when they go to practice medicine, we 
have remarkably good data showing that those 


white students tend not to practice in and around 
Latino, African American, or Native American com- 
munities; they tend to practice on whites. So what 
starts off based on social and economic status at the 
very bottom, turns at the very end, as they become 
more middle class, into a way of avoiding the racial 
divide. Thus, affirmative action, if it’s about social 
and economic status and not race, obscures the fact 
that on the other side, as you get your degree and 
go to practice your trade, you are in a very racially 
polarized society. 


Troy Duster is professor of Sociology at UC Berkeley, 
Director of the Institute for the Study of Social 
Change, and author of Backdoor to Eugenics. 


RODRIGUEZ continued from page 1 


American Black. Their histories are so singular, so 
powerful, so painful, that the notion that the rest of 
us can sit around and say that we know what it is 
like to be black is obscene. There was even a 
student bestseller in the 1960s called The Student as 
Nigger, in which white middle-class students were 
proposing that the oppression of being an under- 
graduate at Berkeley was so great that it was 
comparable to being a “nigger.” It was ridiculous. 
The 60’s are over. 

I would note in passing as I leave, because I 
am speaking here in this church, that because 
affirmative action is largely a failure, does not mean 
that we do not have a problem. There is something 
missing in the discussion about our civic life these 
days and that’s the word “compassion.” One of the 
reasons we needed affirmative action, I think, was 
because we Americans didn’t care for each other and 
so installed a world of “entitlement.” But now, if we 
take away the entitlement what do we have left? The 
problem of social separation remains. & 


Richard Rodriguez is an essayist and frequent 
commentator on the News Hour with Jim Lehrer 
and the author of Days of Obligation. 
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DISCIPLES IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE 


tae A. Coleman, SJ 


ae 


ens 


Last November, John Coleman, SJ, Professor of Religion and 
Society at the Jesuit School of Theology in Berkeley, delivered the 
GTU’s annual Distinguished Faculty Lecture, “De-Privatizing Faith 
and ke-Vitalizing Citizenship.” His address was based on research 
gathered through the Center's Discipleship/Citizenship project, of 
which he is the Principal Investigator. The passage excerpted below 
is taken from the conclusion to his remarks, in which 
he makes the case that religious institutions, especially 
“para-denominational” organizations like Habitat for 
Humanity, create strong citizens as well as disciples. In 
fact, given the apparently poor condition of American 
citizenship, religious institutions are serving a crucial 
role in re-vitalizing citizenship. 


The majority of volunteers in America, donors to 
philanthropies and providers of charity are related to 
the churches. Churches garner a higher degree of 
commitment than any other civil institution short of the 
state. No other organization in America can convoke 
as many people in a given week. No other voluntary 
organization gets as much money or time from its 
members and generates as much voluntary activity 
outside its own boundaries. None so accompanies its 
members from cradle to grave or pretends in the same 
ways to forge character and molda self as. a committed, 
socially engaged disciple. 

Again and again, as an almost monotonous refrain, we heard 
in Our interviews with the disciple-citizens in our six paradenomi- 
national groups that they were in it (Le., their citizen-activism) for the 
long haul. As the director for development of Bread for the World 
told us in one interview: “Art Simon [Bread Founder] made it a major 
point not to appeal exclusively to people’s self interest. What is done 
is done for obedience to God regardless of results. This gives the 
Christian a ‘leg-up’ on the general population. We are in it forthe long 
haul.” 

I do not think it was only by chance that the community 
organizing groups in America turned to the churches as an essential 
anchor of their activity. After all, religious groups in America carry, 
empirically, a greater degree of communalism and the communi- 
tarian spirit than most of their secular alternatives. Community 
organizers came to see that no other resource—not neighborhoods 
or other civic institutions—could rival the churches in providing the 
networks of solidarity and trust on which they depend in building 
their community organizations. Nor was it, [think, by sheer chance 


that the churches spawned or strongly supported the social 
movements in the 1980’s whether in dissident eastern Europe or in 
Latin America which aimed at building the new civil societies. 

I was struck when I read Francis Moore Lappe and Paul 
DuBois’ study, The Quickening of America (1993). Their book 
attempts to avoid joining the chorus of voices complaining about 
the decline of citizenship in America or to whine about what isn’t 
working. They try to highlight groups which are working — citizen- 
education groups which are already making a difference in 
revitalizing citizenship. One cannot miss that just about every other 
group they lift up had a name such as Shelby County Interfaith, 
Joint Ministry Project and Valley Interfaith. Even many of the 
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VALUES v. DEMAGOGUERY 


By Christopher Freeman Adams 


One of the consequences of the growing fractiousness of 
American society is that government has become as fickle in its 
actions and inconsistent in its policies as the voters it reflects. Gone 
are the days when government moved slowly but surely in 
whatever direction nudged by the electorate. Elections now mean 
revolutions. 

Voters have always been an erratic lot, but their more extreme 
wishes have usually been tempered first by political parties and 
second by the values and processes that control the way that 

government operates. This has 
changed. The dominant value 
that guides the making of pub- 
lic policy today is responsive- 
ness, which in practice means 
doing whatever the people want 
as quickly as possible. 

For example, take an is- 
sue such as crime, which polls 
have shown to be the number 
one concern of Californians for 
several years now. If people 
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A DOUBLE TAKE ON MODERN WORK 
A REVIEW ESSAY ON ITS MYTHS AND MEANING 


By Jerome Baggett 


The difficulty of grasping the complexities 
and overall meaning of human work is somewhat 
striking given the fact that it is a rather ordinary, if 
not central, component of most people’s lives. 
Indeed, work, not unlike language or respiration, 
seems to be one of those commonplace activities 
with its own patterns and rhythms which, while 
vitally important, is seldom granted much sus- 
tained, critical reflection. And even when it is the 
subject of considered attention, an uneasy ambiva- 
lence is the typical result. No doubt many of us are 
more sanguine about our jobs when the clock 
strikes five (particularly on a pay day) than we are 
at, say, nine in the morning. But the ambivalence 
appears to go much deeper than this. One cannot 
help but think that it is attributable to the very 
nature of work itself insofar as it presents people 
with experiences of such jarring polarities as cre- 
ativity and alienation, empowerment and deple- 
tion, comraderie and competitiveness, freedom 
and necessity — and perhaps all of these during a 
single work day. 

Moreover, this Janus-faced characteristic of 
work has also been one of its more perennial 
features. An oft-noted feature of classical Greek 
society, for example, was its putative contempt for 
work on the basis of a greater respect for civic 
engagement. Yet, while Aristotle disparaged all 
“servile employments” (Politics, 1277b), Xenophon 
contemporaneously praised farming (like Hesiod 
before him) as, of all things, a means of participat- 
ing in the cyclical and just order of the universe. 
This sort of ambivalence is apparent in Israelite 
society as well. Even though Adam was to contently 
till and keep the Garden and despite the Wisdom 
literature’s reminder that “the hand of the diligent 
will rule” (Proverbs 10:4), it is also clear that the 
hardships of labor are seen as the costs of sin. Work 
is not intrinsically demeaning, but whatever mean- 
ing it has this side of Eden is ultimately sought after 
by the sweat of our collective brow. 

Few Western societies have claimed this si- 
multaneous affirmation and disdain for work as its 
birthright as jealously as we have in the United 
States. Perhaps nowhere else does a powerful 
work ethic directed toward making a good living 
coexist so curiously with an equally pervasive 
praise of leisure in pursuit of the good life. The 
problem with this, of course, is that the push and 
pull of these duel impulses tend to cancel each 
other out, thereby leaving questions about the 
meaning and design of work unasked when, dur- 
ing this time of rapid technological change, they are 
most pressing. Nothing, it should be added, 
benefits from unasked questions like status quo 
patterns of power and privilege. The so-called 
work ethic, for example, has served as a formidable 


weapon brandished by politicians intent on sever- 
ing welfare benefits from the “undeserving” poor 
whose joblessness is labelled indolence and thus 
deemed worthy only of contempt. On the other 
hand, and quite ironically, our society’s emphasis 
on leisure has played a similarly ideological role. 
By locating the search for fulfillment within the 
increasingly commodified environs of our private 
lives, it has often functioned to divert attention 
away from efforts to restructure and humanize the 
workplace itself. Taken together, these two con- 
trary products of the essential ambivalence of work 
— the work ethic and the praise of leisure — not 
only keep people working and suspicious of the 
unemployed, but keep them working in highly 
controlled and routinized situations designed more 
to pursue profits for shareholders than to permit 
meaningful work experiences for employees. 

This predicament is even less talked about 
than it is tolerable. To talk about it would seem to 
require that we recognize that work is at once 
necessary and difficult as well as the locus within 
which we can be creative and productive, acquire 
and use new skills, and realize achievements with 
others. It is, therefore, only 


increasing numbers of the population from both 
the need of basic necessities of life and long hours 
of labor. Yet, to cling to such an optimistic forecast 
means, for Rifkin, to be blinded by the trickle-down 
mythology of conservative economic pundits who 
claim that new technologies boost productivity, 
which increases the supply of cheap goods, which 
stimulates purchasing power within an expanded 
market, which, finally, generates more jobs. The 
béte noire of this supply-side schema, in his eyes, 
is the proclivity of corporations to horde the profits 
wrought from the technologically induced produc- 
tivity gains rather than passing the benefits on to 
workers in the form of higher wages and a shorter 
workweek. 

Rifkin is at his most portentous as he depicts 
the annual elimination of more than two million 
jobs in the United States as a function of the 
seemingly inexorable corporate quest to increase 
production by replacing people with machines. 
Meticulously chronicling the “technological unem- 
ployment” ravaging the agricultural, manufactur- 
ing and even service industries along with describ- 
ing the growing category of “contingent” workers 

(temporary, part-time, and contract 


by looking at these two poles 
synoptically and refusing to 
rend them apart that the ques- 
tion of what constitutes mean- 
ingful work can be posed. 
But this is only the first step 
toward a critical approach to 
work. A second is to identify 
those social changes that 
threaten to put us at an intol- 
erable distance from what- 
ever glimpses of meaningful 


Work is at once 
necessary and 
difficult, 

but also creative 
and productive 


workers) who now comprise more 
than one-quarter of the American 
workforce, he warns of the coming of 
a “near-workerless world.” But this 
should not be confused with utopian 
visions of incomparable leisure. In- 
stead, he fears that the country will be 
divided —a national, dystopian tale of 
two cities — between permanent 
full-time employees (mostly knowl- 
edge workers) and an expanding pe- 
tiphery of the under- and unemployed. 


work may appear on the hori- 

zon. Fortunately, a number of 

books have been written in recent years that are 
important precisely because they identify such changes 
and, in the process, debunk some of the myths that 
have tended to impair people’s visions of more 
humanly structured work. Three of these have been 
particularly influential and are indispensable to cur- 
rent discussions of work both in the United States and 
abroad. 

The first, Jeremy Rifkin’s provocative The End 
of Work, (Tarcher/Putnam, 1995) is an attempt to 
come to terms with what he calls the “Third 
Industrial Revolution.” Unlike the previous two 
revolutions which transformed human work by 
harnessing the power of steam and electricity 
respectively, the driving forces of the present 
situation are the “labor-saving” computer, robotics 
and telecommunications technologies which seem 
to have the unprecedented potential for liberating 


One detects few bright spots in 
Rifkin’s analysis, but he does suggest 
two courses of action to correct the trends he 
describes. First, given technological advances and, 
thus, the diminishing value of more and more 
human labor in the market sector as well as the 
down-sizing of the government sector, he argues 
that public policy should lean toward supporting 
the non-profit organizations and voluntary associa- 
tions in the “third” or “voluntary” sector. In 
addition to providing jobs for displaced workers, 
such a tactic is expected to revitalize local commu- 
nities which are served by the vast array of volun- 
tary agencies in the United States. Secondly, he is 
adamant that the number of hours people work be 
significantly reduced without a decline in wages in 
order to increase the availability of jobs and thereby 
ensuring that corporations share the fruits of tech- 
nological progress with the rest of society. 


Grappling with the social changes that are 
antithetical to shorter work hours is the principle 
contribution Juliet Schor makes to this discussion 
in her widely-read The Overworked American 
(Basic Books, 1991). An apt corollary to Rifkin’s 
denial that greater productivity produces more 
jobs, this book goes far in disabusing us of the 
related and quite prevalent myth 


With Rifkin, Schor offers an insightful, valid 
assessment of the forces that press upon the shape 
of work today. They, likewise, share the view that 
the state should play a more active role in curbing 
some of the excesses of American corporations that 
are most detrimental to workers. However, as U.S. 
Secretary of Labor, Robert Reich, contends in his 

The Work of Nations, (Vin- 


that it produces more leisure as 
well. At first look, the juxtaposition 
of the two authors’ arguments ap- 
pears contradictory. But Rifkin’s 
argument that fewer people are 
now employed full-time is actually 
complemented by Schor’s data re- 
vealing that those who have such 
jobs are goaded, often by fear, to 
spend more hours at them. In fact, 
she convincingly demonstrates that 
the average employed American 
annually worked 163 more hours in 
1987 than in 1969 — amounting to 
approximately an extra month of 


challenge is to 
devise policies by 
which meaningful 
work, like other 
social goods, 

can become 
available to all 


tage, 1991) equating the 
success of the nation’s 
economy and workers 
with the health of Ameri- 
can corporations is yet one 
more myth rooted in the 
past but now helplessly 
out of sync with the intri- 
cacies of the present world 
market. This is primarily 
because American corpo- 
rations no longer exist as 
such. To illustrate, he 
provides the example of 
an “American” sports car 


The true 


work per year. Along with in- 
creases in moonlighting and over- 
time work and decreases in overall vacation time, 
this dramatic change is also the result of more 
people, especially youth and women, entering the 
workforce, typically as contingent workers. 

Such developments as the rise of stress-related 
illnesses and diminishing time for the care of 
children are only part of the costs of this “unex- 
pected decline of leisure” borne by the population 
at large. The real winners, on the other hand, are 
the corporations who save money on fringe 
benefits and training by hiring fewer workers for 
longer hours which, in the case of salaried em- 
ployees, are expected beyond the forty-hour mark 
but are seldom remunerated. It is little wonder, 
then, that businesses have opposed workers’ 
demands for a shorter workweek at every turn and 
with practically every tactic imaginable. Still, 
Schor seems even more dismayed at the lack of 
public will intent on demanding more free time for 
workers. The reason for this, she claims, is that 
Americans are becoming lulled into an “insidious 
cycle of work-and-spend” by the Sirens of corpo- 
rate advertising. In other words, consumerism 
provides some compensation for longer work 
hours but these, in turn, ultimately become quite 
necessary in order to afford the ever more gad- 
gets, toys and status symbols that we think we 
need. The only way to break this cycle, therefore, 
is to learn to consider time as valuable as money. 
Toward this end, Schor proposes a variety of 
state-sponsored plans for providing incentives for 
businesses to incorporate substantial amounts of 
time off into their payment policies. 


financed in Japan, de- 
signed in Italy and as- 
sembled (using electronic components invented in 
New Jersey and made in Japan) in Mexico, France 
and Indiana. Examples like this one abound in 
Reich’s book but his main point is that government 
should stop naively handing concessions to corpo- 
rations as if they were steadfastly dedicated to 
national prosperity and instead focus on develop- 
ing the skills of their fellow citizens so they can 
successfully compete as workers within a global 
economy that no longer respects national borders. 
In other words, he looks forward to seeing a greater 
proportion of the workforce trained as “symbolic 
analysts.” This is his term for those highly educated, 
professionalized knowledge workers who, ranging 
from engineers to lawyers to computer consultants, 
possess the analytic tools to contribute to the 
functioning of the information age. 

Reich’s assumption that what ails workers 
today can be meliorated by their being educated and 
elevated to the posts of the symbolic analyst loses 
credibility when one considers that the availability of 
these jobs, even in a hopeful future, will remain 
limited to the most fortunate. He does, however, do 
a tremendous service by reminding us that American 
workers are not all in the same economic boat. 
Furthermore, as the boat of the symbolic analysts is 
rising, those of the other two occupational groups he 
describes — routine production workers and service 
workers — are listing precariously due to their 
diminishing competitiveness worldwide. As omi- 
nous as this is, it poses a particular threat to the 
United States as a nation. According to Reich, as 
symbolic analysts become more linked and 


self-identified with the global economy, they are 
likely to abdicate a sense of responsibility to the 
actual communities in which they live. That they 
already tend to live in isolated enclaves, send their 
children to private schools and have benefitted from 
recent decreases in their tax burdens, could be an 
indication that theirs is actually a lifeboat that is rising 
and that they may well be all too content to watch 
their fellow citizens drown. 

Reich’s observation that nearly unimaginable 
numbers of people can now be divided from one 
another and from a commitment to the good of 
their communities on the basis of work is a highly 
significant one. It is perhaps a testimony to the 
previously described ambivalence of work that, in 
times both past and present, it has also been a 
means for unifying people in the pursuit of com- 
mon endeavors. But, as individuals are forced to 
compete on a world market, the scales now point 
more to the divisive potential of work with fewer 
and fewer having access to high-paying, meaning- 
ful occupations. In this situation, the entire notion 
of work becomes highly problematic. This is 
especially the case as the comfortable myths which 
have equated the capitalist system with an expand- 
ing job market, more leisure and national economic 
well-being have become, as we have seen, unten- 
able and harmful for a huge portion of the Ameri- 
can workforce. Gone also is the possibility of 
mouthing simple shibboleths regarding work. A 
simple paean to the work ethic glosses over the 
destructiveness of overworking just as a compart- 
mentalizing dismissal of work’s significance would 
cower from the imperative of designing work so 
that it draws our energies in meaningful ways. This 
is difficult because the reality of work has always 
been located on a razor’s edge between a blessing 
and a curse. The true challenge, though, is to 
devise policies by which meaningful work, like 
other social goods, can become available to all 
rather than monopolized by a privileged minority. 
Otherwise, we have reason to fear that the modern 
problem of work may become a razor sharp 
enough to sever even the most tightly bound 
communal ties. 


Jerome P. Baggett isa GTU doctoral student and Weber 
Fellow at the Center. 
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groups with more secular sounding names such as San Antonio’s COPS 
(Communities Organized for Public Service) drew their constituencies princi- 
pally through the churches. 

Finally, it is probably no coincidence that when one reads resource 
mobilization literature, churches or church members show up frequently as key 
actors in the peace, ecology, civil rights and feminist movements. John Lofland, 
drawing on this resource mobilization perspective in sociology, has sketched 
for us the ebbs and flows of the American peace movement. Not only were four 
church-based peace organizations, for example, among the top ten largest 
groups in the hey-day of the peace movement in the 1980's (as they were in 
the 1950's, 1930's and the teens of this century) but in low water periods of 
quiescent decline during this century they soldiered on as other more secular 
groups faded away. They became in each of the recurring cycles of peace 
mobilization throughout this century essential build- 
ing resources for a later social peace mobilization 


radical individualism that accompanies 
privatism, public religion insists on the 
links between private and public morality. 
In doing so, churches move from mere 
religious resistance to a more full-blown 
civic resistance, defending civil society 
and public input to policy discussions and 
decisions. 

Much has been written, especially by 
philosophers from the camp of liberalism, 
about the need for a religious gag-rule in 
public discourse. In the name of secular equality and democracy, this liberal 
philosophy for public life seems to suggest that the religiously motivated must 
leave their deepest selves, their strongest convictions and motiva- 
tions, their cherished religious symbols and metaphors which 


movement when the political and social circum- 
stances again became favorable. They are in it, as we 


provide the narrative structure to their lives and actions, outside the 
room when they sit down at the table of public discussion in what 


heard, for the long haul. Public religion has been called, “the naked public square.” Such talk about the need 


Much of the dramatic story of disciple-driven 
citizenship activism rarely gets told or we focus our 


insists on the 


for a decent silencing of all religious symbols in public is, of course, 
nonsense. More, it represents a species of intolerance, a refusal to 


attention almost uniquely on the Christian Right links between recognize the legitimacy of the other and a form of secular oppressive 
groups (perhaps because they are so new and so q domination. It is quite clear from our interviews that, for the 
successful in large-scale mobilization), forgetting that private and overwhelming majority of our disciple-citizens, discipleship trumps. 
more liberal groups such as Pax Christi, Bread for the _ public It is the main reason they give when asked to provide an account of 


World, or church-based community organizing not 


why they are involved in citizen activism. Almost universally they 


only hold their own in numbers and continue in morality claim that, in hypothetical cases of a conflict between their citizen- 


operation but are, in some cases, actually expanding 


ship and discipleship status, they would privilege their discipleship 


in numbers and activities. Again, we live in a time of 
globalization where, as Daniel Bell has famously 
noted, the nation-state is too large for many of our urgent problems and too 
small for many others. We need sociological carrier units which bear both the 
renewal of local citizenship and couple it with a global sense. 

The churches seem pre-eminently suited to this task of keeping a global 
sensibility alive. In any event, most of the citizenship responses in our sample 
of interviews focused almost uniquely on a local and global sense of 
citizenship. Millard Fuller, the founder of Habitat for Humanity captures this 
global motif in an interview he gave for our project: “I wear my citizenship in 
the United States very lightly because there is a citizenship greater than being 
a US citizen. Jesus never had a US passport. He was not a US citizen and I think 
my citizenship in the kingdom is infinitely more important than my citizenship 
in the United States.” Habitat further translates these global sentiments into real 
practices and behaviors when it insists that every local American Habitat affiliate 
tithe to help build houses for the poor in the third world or when they even refuse 
to accept money which would exclude usage for third world housing. 

In trying to tell this story of the disciple-citizens involved in the 
paradenominational organizations that we have studied, we need to heed Jose 
Casanova’s voice in his award-winning book, Public Religion in the Modern 
World (1994). Casanova demonstrates that modern religion, when it accepts its 
niche in civil society, need not be privatized. Even more strongly, modern 
religion can be an indispensable carrier-vehicle for modern democratic 
movements of human rights for all or for the defense of civil society. Amnesty 
International, after all, was founded out of religious motivation and finds in the 
churches its major source of information about human rights abuses. Such 
public religion, to be sure, needs to acknowledge the rightful autonomy of 
various secular spheres (e.g., state, market, etc.) if it would be relevant in the 
modern world. But this does not mean that it has to accept the claims of these 
spheres to detach themselves completely from morality. Nor must it accept the 
relegation of religion and morality to the private spheres. By resisting the 


status. 

I give Casanova the last word since his remarks are humanely 
sensible and a good summary of an account of how a deprivatized faith can 
revitalize citizenship: 

It seems self-evident that religious normative traditions have the same 
rights as any other normative tradition to enter the public sphere so long 
as they play by the rules of open public debate. Indeed, it is when other 
non religious traditions have failed, abandoned the public sphere, or 
abdicated their public role that religious traditions are likely to step in to 
fill the public vacuum. One after another, all the modern public institutions 
which at first tended to exercise some of the public functions traditionally 
performed by religious institutions abandoned their public normative 
roles: academic philosophy, the specialized social sciences, the universi- 
ties, the press, politicians, intellectuals. Under such circumstances, one 
cannot but welcome the return of religion to the naked public square. 

Since social roles are embedded in institutions and organizations, we can 
legitimately expect paradenominational organizations to provide suitable, 
often exceptional, environments in which the values indicated by normative 
traditions can become anchored in the public square and contribute to the 
renewal of civil society. 


John A Coleman, SJis professor of Sociology of Religion at the Jesuit School of Theology 
at Berkeley and on the Doctoral Faculty of the Graduate Theological Union. He is the 


prinicpal investigator of the Discipleship/Citizenship Project at the Center ‘for Ethics 
and Social Policy. 
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are afraid of crime, then government should pass 
anti-crime bills. If people are afraid of criminals, 
then government should put them in prison for a 
very long time. When laws like “three strikes, 
you're out” are passed as quickly as they were in 
this state, government is indeed acting on the value 
of responsiveness. 

It is easy to understand why government 
officials would gravitate to this value. After all, what 
could be a better value for a democratic govern- 
ment than being responsive to the people? The 
short answer is nothing. The slightly longer answer 
would ask another question: What exactly is gov- 
ernment responding to? In the case of crime, it is 
responding to fear. 
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While responsiveness is an important value 
for government to hold, as it currently functions, 
government ends up being more responsive to the 
fear of criminals running free and committing more 
crimes as registered through opinion polls than to 
substantive values, Lost are such concepts as ensur- 
ing that punishments fit crimes, or in the long-term, 
ensuring greater economic justice that would help 
ameliorate the conditions that lead to crime. 

One of the reasons why government is more 
likely to embrace a value like responsiveness is that 
it is a procedural value, a type of value that fits 
much more easily into our governmental system 
than substantive values. During conversations with 
political aides, government officials and police offic- 
ers as part of the Center’s Voicing Values Project, we 
found that all of the most prominently articulated 
values of government are procedural: compromise 
(“A politician has to be willing to deal with trade- 
offs”); empowering people (“We are successful at 
our jobs to the extent that we are empowering the 
community”); and providing service to the commu- 
nity (“I think there needs to be some structure acting 
on the entire populace’s interest”). 

When it came to articulating more substantive 
values, there was a great deal of resistance. For 
example, one person said she believes that values 
in government are viewed negatively because they 
are not intellectual: “I think sometimes injecting 
values into the argument can be viewed as a 
weakness or as not being rational.” Another thought 
it violated the separation of church and state: “I 
think values are perceived as treading on religios- 
ity.” Still another thought that the potential for 
disagreement over values was so great that they 
should be avoided: “Embodying values shouldn't 
be a large role for government since people won't 
always agree on those values.” 

On its face, this evasion of values has some 
merit. It is true that values are not always derived 
from reason; the separation of church and state is 
a wise practice; and discussion about values can 
indeed lead to great disagreement. But for govern- 
ment as an institution to use these reasons—or any 
number of others—to justify not having any intrinsic 
values with which to evaluate possible solutions to 
problems such as crime creates its own set of 
dangers. Such an evasion makes it possible for 
simplistic, short-term solutions to become govern- 
ment policy. According to Jim Rhinehart, director of 
The Office of Economic Development for the City of 
Oakland, “Government has lost track, we don’t even 
have that discussion anymore about what drives us.” 

Talk about values is everywhere these days, 
especially among politicians. But they are not 
talking about the values that will guide government’s 
response to issues like crime. Bill Clinton talks 
about the value of family and work. Bob Dole talks 


about the values of his home town of Russell, 
Kansas — “love of God and country and family; 
commitment to honesty, decency, and personal 
responsibility; and self-reliance tempered by a sense 
of community” — and says that government should 
return to these “as a matter of national policy.” 

Aside from being downright scary (what would 
“love of God” as a national policy look like?) these 
statements say nothing about the values that should 
determine how government deals with complex 
issues. Government's lack of a sense of purpose, of 
the ability to even have a meaningful discussion 
about substantive values, has made it susceptible to 
demagoguery. 

Demagoguery is no basis for public policy 
about crime or any other issue, but in the absence 
of a set of values that could lead to long-term and 
just solutions, it carries the day. A strong sense of 
the central purposes that government as an institu- 
tion serves is vital for those times, like now, when 
the shouting of demagogues drowns out the voices 
of enlightened reason and justice. 

eee 
Staff Notes: We are sad to report that Dana Bell, 
who has worked at the Center on The Voicing 
Values Project for the last year and a half, has left us 
to move to New Mexico with her family. While here, 
Dana helped develop the Voicing Values Project and 
produce the report on crime. We wish her well. 

At the same time we are pleased to welcome 
Abby Cook, who is joining us after working for four 
years as a press aide to Senator Barbara Boxer. She 
will be working on The Voicing Values Project and 
other projects of the Center. In addition, we would 
like to thank Kristen Cashmore for her ongoing 
volunteer internship at the Center, which she is 
doing to complete her degree in Peace and Conflict 
Studies at UC Berkeley.& 


Christopher Freeman Adams is associate director of the 
Center and director of its Voicing Values Project. He 
will be writing this column while Barry Stenger is 
acting dean of GTU. 
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REJECTING LIFE BEHIND BARS 


FINDING LASTING SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEM OF CRIME 


The following is from Rejecting Life Behind Bars—Finding Lasting 
Solutions to the Problem of Crime. It is the first report of the Center's Voicing 
Values Project. This excerpt is taken from the section examining the relation- 
ship between business and crime. In the full report, there are sections on the 
relationships of crime and four other social institutions: government, educa- 
tion, the family and religion. 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST: BUSINESS 


“Families and communities are really the sources of answers to the 
problem of crime,” said one participant in our business discussion. Like other 
institutions with which The Voicing Values Project held discussions—govern- 
ment (on the local level), education, religion and the family itsel/—there was 
a consensus in the business group that the cause of crime—and its remedies— 
lies with the family and the community. 

If the source of answers to the problem of crime is the family and the 
community, then the question for business is what role does it play in 
supporting or undermining them? This is a contentious issue. A business 
consultant responded by saying, “I think about what is business’ responsibility 
vis-a-vis the demands they make on the family. Business very much affects the 
way families operate. If both parents are working twelve hour days, there are 
impacts to that. How is business accountable for that? How is it brought to 
accountability? Not just with families, but also with communities?” That the 
issue of business’ accountability is raised in the form of a question is 
significant—there is no genuine consensus among business persons about 
what the answers should be, except that the answer is more complex than many 
who are outside of business will allow. 

Specifically, in regard to crime the overwhelming sentiment was that, 
beyond paying taxes, business has no special responsibility to deal with crime. 
A former bank vice president put it in terms of capability. “Business doesn’t 
have a special responsibility to deal with crime and probably isn’t in a 
particularly good place to address the problem,” she said. “I would view it more 
in terms of a societal division of labor, in that one way that business fulfills its 
responsibility is through paying taxes, which therefore go to social programs 
that deal directly with the issues.” Another person pointed out that he doubted 
that the local copy store had much expertise in fighting crime. One person put 
it succinctly: “It certainly is not the purpose of the corporation to solve societal 
problems—but it does have an interest in the questions.” 

Overwhelmingly, participants stated, the purpose of business is to earn 
money. This central purpose does not necessarily exclude other activities— 
such as giving to the United Way—but the main goal of business remains 
making money. No matter what extra-business activities it is engaged in, “The 
business firm is still an economic unit and is judged on its economic 
performance.” Across the board there was agreement that the purpose of 
business must be economic survival. And, to the extent that business does get 
involved with community programs and other extra-business activities, the 
reason is to enhance economic gain. Glenn put it this way: “Why does business 
participate in programs to benefit the community—any program for that 
matter? Because they are an economic organization, and they participate 
primarily to protect their economic interests. It’s not a moral decision, because 
they’re not a moral organization.” Few people thought business should be. 

In fact Richard, a college business teacher, suggested that it is appropriate 
that business is free of the moral concerns that other institutions have. He said: 

We have to remember that business works within a system: capitalism. 
It's a system that says competition is good—that’s how you get better. 
There are winners and there are losers. It works as an economic system 
because we differentiate between economic, social and political spheres. 
A lot of our problems come from applying the capitalistic system to the 


social as well. If we did that, then we would just kill off the homeless 
people in the street because they’re the losers in society. ‘Society needs 
to look at the responsibilities of the different institutions that make it up, 
and [realize that] to maintain this system of business requires competition 
and people failing is okay if that’s what makes capitalism work. We need 
to stop confusing this live and die mentality with society, to make sure 
capitalism as an institution sticks with its rules and keeps its rules to itself. 

The question this raises is whether ornot business and the people who 
work in it really can keep these rules or values separate enough so that the 
competition-oriented rules of the market do not overtake the rest of people’s 
lives. 

Michael, who attended the business discussion but is not a business 
person, believes this is impossible, and the unsuccessful attempt to try has 
contributed to many of the problems we see in society, including crime. He 
said: 

You can't have these competing systems. Whereas the previous speaker 
was saying we have to learn to function in both of them—I wish it were 
that neat and could work that way but it goes against what we know from 
psychology and moral virtue theory about how character is developed. 
If you function a certain way in your business, you're going to find you 
start functioning that way in your marriage and your family, etc. We 
cannot turn on and turn off that easily. We learn values by habituated 
behavior, which is called virtue if it's good and vice if it’s evil. It's 
expecting too much of ourselves as human beings to act differently in 
other kinds of situations. I think it’s a real challenge to be a Christian or 
a Jew, for example, anda capitalist. To me, that’s where the responsibility 
of business towards crime has to be located. We have to question the 
kind of relationships fostered in business and connect these to relation- 
ships in society that can contribute to crime. There are affinities being 
created there that somebody has to take some responsibility for. 

Both Richard and Michael agreed that it is asking too much of individuals 
to function simultaneously with two sets of values. Richard maintains that trying 
to do this is bad for business because it hinders its ability to serve its central 
function—making money—through competition. His solution is to keep the 
values of business and what he calls “the values of society” separate. Michael, 
however, does not believe that people can switch between these sets of values 
so easily, and the consequence is detrimental to families and communities— 
“the sources of answers to the problem of crime.” 

Though business does not consider crime to be its direct concern, there 
was a general acknowledgment that because business is such an important— 
even dominant—social institution, it has a major influence on both problems 
that cause crime and the range of solutions. Jonathan, a business person, noted 


there are two ways to positively influence the behavior of business in regard 


to society. “The responsibility for crime fits into where business and society 
meet,” he said. “Either consumers, because they don’t buy my products, or the 
government, because they regulate me, demand that I do certain things in the 
crime area or health care area, or whatever.” In general, business has fought 
government regulation because it makes it more expensive to produce 
products. But at the same time, regulation can help a business to achieve 
socially-oriented goals—like strengthening the family and the community— 
without necessarily hurting a company’s ability to compete against its rivals. If 
all companies, for example, are required to observe family leave laws, then 
such a benefit should not weaken a company relative to its competitors. 
The fierce resistance to the Family and Medical Leave Act of 1993, 
however, by organizations like the US Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Women Business Owners, demonstrate that even when 
regulatory requirements are spread throughout the economy, there is still an 
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aversion to regulation. Business is far more likely to embrace the second of 
Jonathan's points, that is the idea that consumers should exercise control of 
business by the choices they make. This argument holds that if consumers 
really do think that businesses should exercise a greater degree of social 
responsibility, they should demonstrate this by buying only the products of 
companies who behave in an acceptable manner. Across the board participants 
in our business group agreed that if consumers refused to buy the goods and 
services of a certain company, it would either change or go out of business. 
They pointed out, however, that given the choice the overwhelming majority 
of consumers would choose to pay $6 less for a pair of tennis shoes made by 
exploited labor than to pay the premium price for shoes made in a factory that 
pays a higher wage. 

While choice can certainly be an effective means to influence business, 
Joseph, a third-generation banker, pointed out that business actively engages 
in efforts to manipulate consumer choice. “I can’t stand all the publicity,” he 
said, “pushing credit cards and pushing credit—my mailbox is full of offers. It 
gets people into trouble and they don’t have the self-discipline to control their 
appetites. Sometimes I’m embarrassed to be in the banking business because 
of how it has evolved over time. My grandfather would roll in his grave. So 
would my father, for that matter.” For those in business who maintain that 
consumer choice is the best way to control behavior, it is important to 
acknowledge that this choice is not free of coercion by business. 

Like government, business was reluctant to have a core set of values of 
its own (other than economic survival), placing emphasis instead on the 
decision making role of consumers. One person, slightly facetiously, com- 
mented that “we can’t expect that economic animals are going to behave all 
of a sudden like moral animals. They're going to behave like moral animals to 
the extent that it’s in their interest.” Though business people are correct in their 
statement that consumer choice could influence business to be more support- 
ive of families and communities, it is nonetheless worth considering whether 
business could find resources within itself to sustain concern for communities 
and families. Joseph, the banker, made a poignant comment about where he 
gets satisfaction in his work. “The happiest day that I have,” he said, “is when 
a customer pays off their mortgage. I think it's wonderful. Now they can start 
saving and we can use that money to help someone else, and that’s just terrific.” 
Within this statement is a moral meaning that needs to be central to business 
if it wants to help solve the problem of crime. Capitalism is sometimes derisively 
described as “a race to the bottom,” but there is enough good will among 
business people that this does not need to be the case. 


TO THOSE RESPONSIBLE FOR BUSINESS: 


° Be more cognizant of the fact that the values of business—competition 
and maximizing wealth—filter into other institutions, such as the family and the 
community. Though most business people believe that these values should, for 
the most part, remain within the business world, the reality is that they do not. 
One way of looking at the decline of the family and the community—the keys 
- to the solution of the problem of crime—is that families and communities are 
not competitive by the standards of business and the economy. 
° Reconsider the idea that business at its core has no intrinsic values other 
than economic survival and that the only sure way to keep this drive in check 
is through consumer choice. It is impractical to expect that enough consumers 
will take the time to educate themselves on products and manufacturing 
processes so that poor businesses really will be punished. 
e Recognize the relationship between materialism—which some people 
cited as one of the reasons why parents choose to work so much—and the 
constant hyping of goods through advertising. Just as the rest of the institution 
of business cannot be exempted from moral and ethical concerns, advertisers 
need to ask whether ads are actually doing harm to more vulnerable parts of 
society, such as encouraging so much consumption that parents value 
increased wages more than time with their children. 


¢ Ask government for regulations that will prevent the race to the bottom. 
Competition does not have to take place at the lowest level. Government 
regulation can establish a level playing field so that companies that want to do 
business in a responsible manner are not put at a competitive disadvantage. 
° Make personnel policies compatible with the needs of families, includ- 
ing the length of the work week. Consider hiring more workers rather than 
having some workers spend 45+ hours on the job. Flex time and family leave 
are also important. 

° Do not underestimate the value of business in creating community. 
Contrary to the statement of one participant, the copy store on the corner does 
help prevent crime by being a good member of the community. And, the stable 
jobs that large employers offer are essential ingredients to a community, The 
trend to move jobs to wherever labor is cheapest causes tremendous harm to 
the communities that business requires in order to thrive. 

¢ Stop extorting concessions from local communities. Professional sports 
teams have offered some of the most egregious examples of businesses pitting 
communities against one another to extract special benefits. Less sensationally, 
manufacturers and retailers do the same thing when they demand free 
infrastructure or tax breaks as the price of locating ina city. This is competition 
at its worst because it robs these localities of the revenues they need to remain 
healthy. It also demonstrates that the value of competition does not stay neatly 
constrained within the business world. Too many communities in California 
and other parts of the nation bear the pain and hard times of not being 
competitive. 


Chris Adams is the author of Rejecting Life Behind Bars: Finding Lasting 
Solutions to the Problem of Crime. Jf you would like a copy of the full report, 
please contact the Center at 510/649-2560. 


CENTER RECEIVES GRANT 
VOICING VALUES PROJECT RECONGIZED BY THE 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 


National Endowment for the Humanities Chairman Sheldon. 
Hackney has announced that the Center's Voicing Values Project is 
a winner in its Special Competition to fund a “National Conversation 
on American Pluralism and Identity.” The award carries with it both 
the NEH’s imprimatur of excellence and $43,000 in operating funds, 

“This project is a focused, text-based opportunity for individu- 
als to discuss frankly with other Americans of diverse backgrounds 
the nature of the differences among us as a people but also the 
common threads that knit us together as Americans,” said NEH 
Chairman Sheldon Hackney. “It is a topic of critical importance and 
much is at stake.” : 

The money will be used to hold conversations on two difficult 
and timely issues: immigration and racial justice (as expressed 
through affirmative action.) “There is a real need,” said Voicing 
Values director Chris Adams, “for thoughtful discussion about these 
two issues. Both of them threaten to tear the state apart in this 
coming election year. The Voicing Values process, which uses 
literature and video to begin conversations that focus on values, 
offers much promise for finding workable solutions.” 

Conversations will be organized based on these social institu- 
tions: business, the family, organized religion, government and 
education. 


All conversations are free and open to the public, but regis- 
tration is required. Call the Center for more information. 
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THE HOUSE DIVIDED 
MEANING AND A RENEWAL OF CIVIC MEMBERSHIP 


By Robert N. Bellah, Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, and Steven M. Tipton 


In their classic 1986 book, Habits of the Heart—Individualism 
and Commitment in American Life, Robert N. Bellah, Richard 
Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, and Steven M. Tipton, 
warned of the dangers of unchecked individualism in the Ameri- 
can character. Ten years later that warning has gone unheeded by 
most and the consequences can be seen clearly, especially in the 
economic stratification of this country. The insights of 
this book and its successor, The Good Society, have 
played an important role in shaping the current work 
of the Center. The following is an excerpt from the new 
edition ofHabits, published by the University of Califor- 
nia Press. 


While the idea of community, if limited to neigh- 
bors and friends, is an inadequate basis for meeting 
our current needs, we want to affirm community as a 
cultural theme that calls us to wider and wider circles 
of loyalty, ultimately embracing that universal commu- 
nity of all beings of which H. Richard Niebuhr spoke. 
We should remember that when Jesus was asked, 
“Who is my neighbor?” he answered with the parable 
of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10:29-37), in which the 
true neighbor turns out to be a Samaritan, a member 
of a group despised in Israel. It is not that Jesus didn’t 
think that a person living next door, or an inhabitant 
of one’s own village, or a member of one’s own ethnic group could 
be a neighbor. But when asked directly, he identified the neighbor 
as a stranger, an alien, a member of a hated ethnic group. Any 
community short of the universal community is not the beloved 
community. 

Much of what has been happening in our society has been 
undermining our sense of community at every level. We are facing 
trends that threaten our basic sense of solidarity with others: 
solidarity with those near to us (loyalty to neighbors, colleagues at 
work, fellow townsfolk), but also solidarity with those who live far 
from us, those who are economically in situations very different 
from our own, those of other nations. Yet this solidarity—this sense 
of connection, shared fate, mutual responsibility, community—is 
more critical now than ever. It is solidarity, trust, mutual responsi- 
bility that allows human communities to deal with threats and take 
advantage of opportunities. How can we strengthen these endan- 
gered capacities, which are first of all cultural capacities to think in 
certain ways? 


When we consider how to renew the cultural capacity for 
community and solidarity in each of the three classes into which 
our society is divided—the overclass, the underclass and the 
anxious class—it would be well to remember something we have 
already mentioned: that in American society religious associations 
have the strongest hold on their members and almost alone have 
the capacity to reach individuals in every class. We can formulate 
the need for a fundamental reorientation toward community and 
solidarity as a kind of conversion, a turning of consciousness and 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


DEMONIZING OPPONENTS IS A 
SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


By Christopher Freeman Adams 


An article in a recent San Francisco Chronicle reported the 
reaction to a controversial policy of the San Francisco Housing 
authority. It also demonstrated one of America’s most serious social 
pathologies. 

The story was about a change in policy at the Housing 
Authority to no longer give battered women preference in receiv- 
ing housing. The change was instituted a few months ago when a 
federal team took control of the agency. 

As the article reports, the 
explanation given for this 
change by the housing author- 
ity is, “There are 15,000 people 
on the waiting list to get into 
public housing. Some of them 
have been waiting for years. 
Everybody believes they have 
a life-and-death situation, and 
they are all right.” 


eMichael Lerner on 
The Politics of 
Meaning 


¢ The Northern California 
Interfaith Alliance 
Inaugural Meeting 
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TWELVE POINTS OF UNITY FOR THE POLITICS OF MEANING 


by Michael Lerner 


InJune, the Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
co-sponsored “The Bay Area Summit on the Politics 
of Meaning.” In his new book, The Politics of Mean- 
ing: Restoring Hope and Possibility in an Age of 
Cynicism, Michael Lerner fully articulates the vision 
forthis movement. The following points were distilled 
from that book. 


We live in a remarkable moment in human 

history—a moment in which the long-term 
goals of the human race for the past three thousand 
years (to establish a society based on love, caring, 
mutual respect, and solidarity) have suddenly be- 
come the short-term survival requirements for the 
planet and for the human race. Our task is to reject 
the ethos of selfishness and materialism in Ameri- 
can society, and the alleged common sense that 
teaches us that “looking out for number one” is the 
only rational way to survive. 

Yet when everyone is rewarded for pursuing 
narrow material self-interest without regard to the 
consequence of others, the result is a world in 
which resources are squandered and the life sup- 
port system of the planet is threatened by reckless 
exploitation of the world’s resources and disregard 
for ecological concerns. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong with 
self-interest, but in our society the pursuit of our 
own self-interest too often requires a disregard for 
the well-being of others. This is what we mean by 
selfishness. It is in everyone’s self-interest to live in 
a society where people are not as much motivated 
by short-term material self-interest as is the case in 
contemporary advanced industrial societies. 


We seek to change the “bottom line” in America 

from selfishness to caring, and from materialism 
to spiritual and ethical sensitivity to others. We seek 
to change the definition of productivity and effi- 
ciency, so that they are no longer defined solely in 
terms of maximizations of wealth and power, but 
are defined in broader terms that include the 
degree to which the given institution or social 
practice in question tends to create ethically, spiri- 
tually, and ecologically sensitive human beings 
who are capable of sustaining loving relationships 
and friendships. 


The ethical, spiritual, and psychological needs 
Oe human beings (including, but not restricted 
to: the need for loving connection with others, the 
need to be part of ethically or spiritually grounded 
communities of meaning, the need for loving 
friendships and strong families, the need to live in 
a world in which each person is recognized as 
precious and valuable, the need to live in a world 
based on justice and peace, and the need to have 
work that actualizes our intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual capacities) are as central to a decent 


life as our need for economic security and indi- 
vidual freedom. 


Wig are oppressed when these ethical, spiri- 
tual, and psychological needs are systematically 
frustrated, regardless of their membership in a 
particular ethnic, racial, sexual, national or reli- 
gious community or their economic status. This 
form of oppression is equally important as other 
forms of economic or political oppression. We 
reject the attempt to create “hierarchies” of oppres- 
sion, or to build social movements on the notion 
that one form of oppression is more important than 
another. Rather, we support all the various attempts 
to eliminate oppression. 


Because we recognize that the meaning crisis 
yee everyone in the society, we seek to 
emphasize the commonality of all human beings. 
We reject most forms of “identity politics” and the 
attempts to privilege difference as the central 
notion of progressive politics. We are well aware 
that class differences, racial differences, and gender 
differences remain significant terrains of oppres- 
sion, and in each of these we support those who 
seek to achieve equality of respect and equality of 
political and economic power. But we are also 
aware of the multiplicity of identities that each of us 
holds, and the ways that most people are both 
victims and victimizers. We believe that everyone 
in the society loses a great deal by being part of a 
system that valorizes selfishness and materialism 
and fosters narcissistic personality traits. 


We seek a cross-class alliance between middle- 

income people and the poor and powerless. 
Liberal and progressive forces have often focused 
most of their attention on speaking to and for the 
needs of the economically or politically rights- 
deprived. But that has not yielded a cross-class 
alliance, because in the process, the Left has given 
a message to middle-income people that suggests 
that their needs are to be valued less. 

In our view, to pay serious attention to the 
meaning needs of middle-income people requires a 
societal assault on the ethos of selfishness and 
materialism—and this can only be done by reversing 
the narrowing of our circles of concern and attention. 
Instead, we need to broaden our circles of caring, 
so that we build a world in which people care about 
each other, both locally and globally. 

Our task is to show people that the kind of 
world they want to have in their most intimate 
personal relations, in their families, and with their 
friends, is a world that cannot be obtained without 
reversing the selfishness that lets us close our ears 
to the pain of others, whether they be in America’s 
inner cities or in the refugee camps or city slums of 
Africa and Asia. An ethos of caring and love is the 


only solution to our most basic problems, and that 
can only be accomplished through building a 
world based on love and caring. 


We are a progressive pro-families force. We 
Tae in our definition of families non-tradi- 
tional family forms, including single-parent fami- 
lies, gay and lesbian families, and families without 
children. 

We are committed to helping people build 
stronger relationships and families, both by sup- 
porting the obviously necessary traditional social 
democratic agenda (full employment, a family wage 
capable of supporting a family at a comfortable 
standard of living, housing, health care, child care, 
family leave, and adjustments in work schedules to 
permit conscientious parenting) and by waging a 
deeper campaign against the biggest enemy of family 
life: the materialism and selfishness of the competi- 
tive market. 

We want to acknowledge that whatever the 
defects of many contemporary families, the aspira- 
tion that leads most Americans to want to support 
families, namely the desire to have an institution 
totally dedicated to providing love and safety for 
individuals regardless of their accomplishments in 
the larger world, deserves to be respected and 
honored. 


We support social responsibility as an ethos of 

caring for others that must be manifest at the 
individual, corporate, and governmental level. This 
means that we reject the model of a movement that 
focuses only on what others should do, while 
leaving ourselves free to pursue our own narrow, 
self-indulgent agenda. We start with a commitment 
to personal integrity, repentance, and an ongoing 
willingness to take personal responsibility, but 
reject coercive communal mechanisms that would 
impose morality on individuals and would elimi- 
nate the important private space, free from commu- 
nal scrutiny or invasion. 

On the corporate level, we call for a new 
bottom line as described above. We seek to create 
a market system in which economic institutions 
function within a framework of community-deter- 
mined rules, values, and relationships. We will work 
for measures to reward those firms that operate by 
the principle of social responsibility, and to punish 
those that do not. We will also work to reform the 
system of finance to create a more equitable distri- 
bution of capital ownership, greater accountability 
of capital to people and communities, longer-term 
investment perspectives, and more equitable shar- 
ing of work and opportunities for leisure. 

We believe that government should be a 
vehicle for our collective caring for each other, and 
this requires that political institutions be democrati- 
cally accountable and that governmental adminis- 


trative institutions transcend the bureaucratic aloofness and insensitivity to the 
public that characterizes too many governmental bureaucracies, whether 
federal, state or local. We wish to see government return to a spirit of public 
service that overtly manifests caring and respect for citizens—not just “objec- 
tively” (by delivering services or money), but “subjectively” (by the way it treats 
the people whom it deals with directly). We do not, however, support cavalier 
attempts to downsize government by the reckless dismantling of social 
programs for the poor and powerless and the removal of public controls on 
private proliferation at the expense of ethical or ecological sensibilities. Nor do 
we support an ethos of privatization that seems to suggest that caring for one 
another is no longer a shared responsibility, but merely another voluntary 
market choice among many possible choices we might decide to pursue in 
personal life. 

We believe that caring for each other is a central defining moral 
obligation, and that our economic, governmental, and civil institutions must be 
shaped to maximize the ways that caring is given public expression. 


A politics of meaning is not about conventional politics—it is about 
eee the ethos of selfishness and materialism wherever it distorts our 
lives. The “politics” of “the politics of meaning” refers to a broader conception of 
politics—politics not as the attempt to run for office or grab power, but as the 
activity of a community collectively defining its own goals and institutions (an 
activity that can often take place in civil society without any connection to the state), 


1 We are committed to a policy of compassion, not only for those who are 

our actual or likely allies, but also for those with whom we disagree and 
those who are unlikely to ever join in our social movements. Our politics 
derives from a recognition that every human being is created in the image of 
God (or, in secular language, that every human being is fundamentally 
valuable, and, in Kantian terms, an “end” and not merely a “means” to someone 
else’s ends), This commits us to valuing even those who are taking actions that 
we find oppressive or destructive—we oppose the action, but continue to 
recognize and value the people involved. So we reject the tendency to demean 
those with whom we disagree, though we encourage vigorous struggle against 
viewpoints that we believe to be misguided or mistaken. 


| We believe that American life would be greatly enriched by an infusion 

of wisdom from the world’s spiritual and religious traditions. While we 
support First Amendment protections against the establishment of any 
particular religious tradition, and oppose any attempts to use public institutions 
to privilege any particular religious tradition, we support a deepening of 
American public life through learning from and drawing upon the rich insights 
derived from a spiritual orientation toward the world. 


{I > In the politics of meaning movement, we oppose the tendency to attack 
leaders. While we believe that leadership can be subjected to useful 

critique and adjustment, we believe that the conditions of safety for giving that 

critique must be set with great sensitivity to the humanity of leaders. 


Most of us wish to live in a world in which we can actualize our highest 
ideals, but few of us believe that that is ever going to be possible in “the real 
world.” Our movement seeks to change that assessment by challenging our 
common-sense conception of what is realistic and by encouraging each of us 
to take more action and give greater public visibility to the most caring and 
loving parts of ourselves. 


Michael Lerner is the editor of Tikkun magazine. For more information contact the 
Foundation for Ethics and Meaning at 951 Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94708. 


A prayer... 


for the Interfaith Alliance 


We pray for the Interfaith Alliance that tt 
may be an agent of peace and reconciliation in 
a fragmented world. We ask forgiveness for the 
brutal and mean-spirited acts done in the name 
of religion that cause many to stumble and reject 
ibe healing and compassionate message at the 
heart of all the great religious traditions. 


We pray for those who are absent from this 
table because of the hardness of our hearts and 
our need to demonize those who differ from us. 
We ask forgiveness for our judgmentalism and 
our thoughtless denunciations. 


We pray for our nation, for its fear and 
confusion, its greed and anxiety, its hopes and 
aspirations. We ask that religious prejudice and 
rigidity will not prevail as political tools to ex- 
clude and exploit others. 


We pray for the earth that we have plun- 
dered. We ask that one day the earth may reflect 
in all its fullness the glory of God. 


We pray for those who have no bread—for 
the starving and the homeless, for all the people 
who are forced to be on the move. We pray that 
one day the planet will be a home for every living 
thing and person. 


We pray for the broken parts of ourselves— 
we pray that one day we may know the whole- 
ness of the human family. 


We thank you for the gift of life, the power to 
love, and the wisdom to act. Give us clarity, 
courage, humor, and power to witness an inclu- 
sive, compassionate, and hospitable vision for 
all people. 


Amen 


delivered by The Very Reverend 
Alan Jones at the inaugural meeting 
of the Northern California Interfaith 
Alliance on June 5, 1996. 


Part of this prayer owes much to a prayer used at St. James's Piccadilly, London. 


HABITS continued from page 1 


intention. In the biblical tradition conversion means a turning away from sin 
and a turning toward God. An idea of turning away from preoccupation with 
the self and toward some larger identity is characteristic of most of the great 
religions and philosophies of mankind. Conversion cannot come from will- 
power alone, but if it is to be enabled we must recover the stories and symbols 
in whose terms it makes sense. 

If we think first of the overclass, the thirty-year critical assault on the 
dominance of white Euroamerican males in our society has not greatly dented 
that dominance in practice, but it has been used to justify a decline in civic 
responsibility on the part of the powerful and a selfish withdrawal into 
monetary aggrandizement. In an open society we can work to make room for 
more inclusive leadership without derogating the contributions of older elites. 
We need at least a portion of the overclass acting as a true establishment (that 
is, elites seeking their own good by working for the good of the whole society, 
i.e., noblesse oblige) if we are to deal with our enormous problems. If the 
members of the overclass can overcome their own anxieties they may realize 
that they will gain far more self-respect in belonging to an establishment than 
to an oligarchy (that is, when elites seek their own interests by exploiting the 
rest of society). They may come to see that civic engagement—a concern for 
the common good, a belief that we are all members of the same body—will 
not only contribute to the good of the larger society but will contribute to the 
salvation of their own souls as well. Only some larger engagement can 
overcome the devastating cultural and psychological narcissism of our current 
overclass. A return to civic membership, to commitments to community and 
solidarity, on the part of the overclass would be good not only for society as 
a whole but also for its individual members. 

It would be well to point out that the majority of the people we 
interviewed in Habits belong to the lower echelons of the overclass, to what 
is commonly called the upper middle class, however much they (and we, who 
belong to the same class) would be uncomfortable with that terminology. Of 
course these are not the people who make the big decisions or who profit most 
from our current economy. They could even be called, in Pierre Bourdieu’s 
pointed phrase, “the dominated fraction of the dominant class.” But, as we 
argued in Habits, they are the symbolic center of our society, their style of life 
is that to which most Americans aspire, and they do indeed prosper more than 
80 percent of their fellow citizens. Their resources are far greater than those of 
other classes: they have the cultural and social capital and the civic skills to 
influence the direction in which our society goes. The question is, can they 
recover a coherent view of the world which will allow them to use these 
resources for the common good rather than for their own aggrandizement? 

The anxious class faces equally serious challenges, for its problems are 
not only cultural and psychological but sharply material. The average income 
for a white male has slowly drifted down from an all-time high in 1992 dollars 
of $34,231 in 1973 to $31,012 in 1992. Even worse than that income decline, 
which in considerable degree is offset by increasing female participation in the 
workplace (though that creates its own problems), is the concomitant rise in 
economic uncertainty. We are becoming a society of what has been called 
“advanced insecurity.” Downsizing, part-timing, and a loss of benefits have 
become a way of life. 

The anger and fear generated by acute economic anxiety are easily 
displaced onto “welfare queens” and illegal immigrants. These feelings also 
contribute to the decline of voting and associational membership, even union 
membership, as well as to the rise of divorce. While economic anxieties are real 
and must ultimately be dealt with structurally, the resulting decline of civic 
engagement in the anxious class only deepens its cynicism and despair. 
Renewed engagement with the larger society—for many, through churches 
first of all, certainly through labor unions, and then through civic organiza- 
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tions—is the most likely way to meet the very real problems that face society’s 
largest group. And ontop of its material problems the anxious class shares more 
than a little in the psychological and cultural problems of the overclass, for 
which a renewed sense of meaning giving coherence to ideas of solidarity and 
community would be the best antidote. 

Meeting the problems of the underclass and attempting to reincorporate 
its members into the larger society is the most challenging task of all. The basic 
problem stems from economic developments that have simply rendered the 
twenty or thirty million members of the underclass superfluous (and, we should 
not forget, have rendered much of the anxious class merely marginally 
relevant). Only a fundamental change in public policy will begin to alter the 
situation, and in the present atmosphere such a change is hardly to be expected. 

But even indispensable changes in public policy cannot alone meet the 
situation. Where social trust is limited and morale is blasted, one of the most 
urgent needs is a recovery of self-respect and a sense of agency that can come 
only from the participation that enables people to belong and contribute to the 
larger society. Participatory justice asks each individual to give all that is 
necessary to the common good of society. In turn it obliges society to order its 
institutions so that everyone can work to contribute to the commonweal in 
ways that respect their dignity and renew their freedom. Not by transfer 
payments alone or the compassion of social workers will the problems of the 
underclass be salved. 

In responding to the problems of the underclass, perhaps we need to turn 
to the principle of subsidiarity, which is derived from Catholic social teaching. 
The idea is that groups closest to a problem should deal with it, receiving 
support from higher-level groups where necessary but, wherever possible, not 
being replaced by those higher-level groups. This principle implies respect for 
the groups closest to the persons in need, but it does not absolutize those 
groups or exempt them from the moral standards that apply to groups at any 
level. A process of social reconstruction of the underclass would require 
massive public resources, but these should be brought to the situation by third- 
sector agencies, local so far as possible. Today subsidiarity language is, in 
contradiction to its basic meaning, used to justify cuts in government spending. 
In truth, subsidiarity. is not a substitute for public provision but makes sense 
only when public provision is adequate. 

Ultimately what the underclass needs is not so different from what the 
overclass or the anxious class needs. Its social capital is more depleted and its 
morale more thoroughly shattered, but, like everyone else, what its members 


most require is a clear sense of solidarity and community and a future shared 
with the rest of society. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED 


In conclusion it may be helpful to put our 
present situation into relation to two earlier mo- 
ments in American history. The first is the crisis of 
the republic in the 1850s, during the dark years that 
would lead to the Civil War. David Greenstone has 
suggested that the American politics of the day 
were divided between what he calls a reform 
liberalism represented by Abraham Lincoln and a 
utilitarian liberalism represented by Stephen Dou- 
glas. The Lincoln-Douglas debates, which took 
place during the Illinois senatorial campaign of 
1858, were a defining moment in American history. 
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The issue was whether slavery should be extended 
to the territories in the West. Douglas took the line 
of popular sovereignty: if they want 


have realized it. Focusing exclusively on race 
differences obscures an important truth about our 
society: race differences are 


rooted in class differences. 


slavery, let them have slavery. In 
other words, freedom to do what Class differences transcend 
you want was, in this case, freedom The house race and divide all Americans. 
todo what the white majority wanted. today is We believe the degree 
The basis of Douglas’s position was of class difference today is 
a utilitarian liberalism that asked divided not by wrong in the same sense that 
only for the summing of prefer- slavery but by Lincoln believed that slavery 
ences, not about the moral quality of was wrong: it deprives mil- 
the preferences. deepening lions of people of the ability to 
But Lincoln said that slavery participate fully in society and 
was wrong, that it contradicted the class to realize themselves as indi- 
nation’s most fundamental principles divisions. viduals. This is the festering 
and should not be extended to the secret that Americans would 


territories no matter what the major- 
ity there might want. In other words, 
freedom is the right only to do that which is morally 
justified. The basis of Lincoln’s position was a 
reform liberalism that had its roots in New England 
Puritanism. It drew upon biblical and republican 
sources and was committed not only to the notion 
of an objective moral order (“the laws of nature and 
of nature’s God”) but also to the notion that 
individuals live in a society that has a common 
good beyond the sum of individual goods. It was 
this moral politics that led Lincoln to his great 
“House Divided” speech in Springfield, Illinois, on 
June 16, 1858. “ ‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand,’ ” Lincoln said. “I believe this govern- 
ment cannot endure, permanently half s/ave and 
half free.” 

If we apply Lincoln’s words to our situation 
we can say that the house today is divided not by 
slavery but by deepening class divisions. Douglas 
had no problem with a house divided, since he saw 
society as nothing more than the sum of individual 
choices and their consequences. Lincoln, however, 
judged certain conditions to be objectively wrong 
and held society accountable for changing them. 
Our situation today is historically linked to what 
Lincoln was talking about, for though slavery has 
been abolished, equality for African Americans has 
not been achieved. But we believe that it is not so 
much race discrimination that is the problem, 
though that continues to be serious enough, but, 
rather, the racialization of the class hierarchy—the 
Brazilianization of America, as Michael Lind calls it. 

Race differences are real in our society, but 
we should not let them obscure how much we have 
in common. Jennifer Hochschild in Facing Up to the 
American Dream has recently analyzed the ways in 
which Americans differ by race. She shows that 
black and white Americans share most of the 
ideology of the American dream—by which she 
means not only material but moral aspirations— 
though they differ as to how far African Americans 


rather not face. Many nations 
have persisted while divided 
into a small elite that lives in luxury anda large mass 
in various stages of insecurity and misery, but this 
nation, with the ideals and hopes of the last 200 
years, cannot permanently so endure. 

This brings us to our second historical refer- 
ence: John Winthrop’s sermon “A Model of Chris- 
tian Charity,” delivered on board ship in 1630 just 
before the Massachusetts Bay colonists disem- 
barked. In that sermon Winthrop warned that if we 
pursue “our pleasure and profits” we will surely 
perish out of this good land. Rather, what Winthrop, 
paraphrasing the Apostle Paul, tells us is that we 
must “entertain each other in brotherly affection, 
we must be willing to abridge ourselves of our 
superfluities, for the supply of others’ necessities...we 
must delight in each other, make others’ conditions 
our own, rejoice together, mourn together, labour 
and suffer together, always having before our 
eyes...our community as members of the same 
Body.” 

Under the conditions of today’s America, we 
are tempted to ignore Winthrop’s advice, to forget 
our obligations of solidarity and community, to 
harden our hearts and look out only for ourselves. 
In the Hebrew Scriptures God spoke to the children 
of Israel through the prophet Ezekiel, saying, “I will 
take out of your flesh the heart of stone and give 
you a heart of flesh” (Ez. 36:26). Can we pray that 
God do the same for us in America today? & 


Robert N. Bellab, Richard Madsen, William M. 
Sullivan, Ann Swidler, and Steven M. Tipton are co- 
authors of Habits of the Heart and The Good 
Society. Bellah is also director of the Religious 
Evolution Project at the Center. 


BOOK NOTES... 


WHEN CORPORATIONS RULE THE WORLD 


By David C. Korten co-published by Kumarian Press, Inc., West 
Hartford and Berrett-Koebler Publishers, Inc.,San Francisco, 1995. 

At a conference in San Francisco early this year, David Korten 
was called a “fundamentalist” for favoring abolishment of the Bretton 
Woods institutions: the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, and 
the recently established World Trade Organization. He stood in contrast to 
the “realos,” a group of equally committed activist-writers who are working 
for the thorough-going reform and democratization of these institutions. 

In When Corporations Rule the World, Korten makes clear that 
the real enemies of culture, community and the environment are the 
“corporate libertarians” who are the driving force behind interna- 
tional trade agreements. Korten is a fan of the free market, but 
corporate power is undermining the market place. Inter-locking trade 
agreements such as the North American Free Trade Agreement and 
the Uruguay Round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
speed up the mobility of capital at the expense of local communities. 

“Being globally competitive,” Korten says, is really a euphemism 
for “the race to the bottom:” capital races to regions where wages are 
lowest and environmental protection the weakest. Workers and the 
environment in all countries ultimately suffer. 

“Assault of the Corporate Libertarians” is the chapter where ° 
Korten makes his unique contribution to the anti-globalization 
movement. The positive side of corporations is that they encourage 
risk-taking by providing protection to individual investors. The down 
side, Korten says, is that corporations receive all of the rights of 
citizens without the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Most of Korten’s economic policy proposals involve building 
environmental protection, worker rights, and community involvement 
into trade agreements. Most are worth considering, but some are puzzling. 
Korten would shut down the “secretive” Bretton Woods Institutions 
in favor of the United Nations Development Program. Many environ- 
mental activists would object. The UNDP is far less candid than the 
World Bank. Although it takes a tremendous international effort, 
environmental organizations have in recent years been able to use the 
World Bank’s environmental policies to block some of its more 
destructive projects, such as the Arun III Dam in Nepal. This is a good 
example of the sort of global civil society that Korten favors. 

Korten does not address the likelihood that as long as govern- 
ments want credit, there will be an IMF and a World Bank, if only 
under different names. The only other alternative is private financing, 
with no public accountability at all. 

More reasonably, Korten would abolish the World Trade 
Organization in favor of a United Nations Regulatory Agency for 
Transnational Trade and Investment. One of the first acts of this new 
agency would be the implementation of a half a percent tax on all 
international financial transactions. This would slow down specula- 
tive investment of the sort that recently devastated Mexico while not 
discouraging long-term investment. 

Korten is confident that a growing global civil society will prevail 
on individual governments to enact the kinds of legislation he 
proposes. Having worked with many of the same non-governmental 
organizations that Korten cites, this reviewer shares Korten’s hope, 
but not necessarily his optimism. Global civil society is growing, but 
hardly at a pace in keeping with economic globalization. 

ReviEWED BY DONALD GOERTZEN 
Doctoral Stupent, GTU 


DEMONIZING continued from page 1 


The reason for the policy change, if I understand this statement correctly, 
is an attempt to be equitable to those waiting for a scarce resource. It is not a 
blithe denial that people are in need; rather it is the admission of an imperfect 
way to deal with too much need. 

It is debatable whether this policy is correct or not. I personally believe 
women seeking housing as a refuge from batterers are in special need, and 
therefore should be given priority. The sheer urgency of their plight adds to 
their need. 

But a women’s advocate quoted in the article who is against the policy 
change made a different argument. She said, “San Francisco has a long-standing 
negligence toward low-income battered women. What these women are being 
told is that if you and your child are being beaten and victimized, your lives 
are expendable.” 

If understand her correctly, the problem is neglect and a willingness to 
sacrifice poor women’s and children’s lives. I find these accusations hard to 
believe. And unfortunately, their introduction into the discussion pushes it off- 
track and leaves little opportunity to fix the policy through discussion. How 
does she expect to be an effective advocate for the very real needs of poor 
women when she has just vilified an organization that is trying, albeit 
imperfectly, to help? 

She is not alone in this hyperbolic style of public discourse. In another 
issue important to women, anti-abortion forces use language that demonizes 
their opponents, leaving almost no hope for meaningful discussion. Terms 
such as “baby killer” to indicate those who are pro-choice and “abortion on 
demand” to describe their goals leave no room to discuss the values involved: 
autonomy and self-determination, control over one’s body, respect for life and 
the state’s role in protecting it. 

The lack of an ability to have a meaningful discussion about real solutions 
and the values that must guide them casts an ominous shadow over our ability 
to deal with difficult problems. The media is a significant part of the problem. 
The reporter who wrote about the housing policy change, for example, could 
have chosen to use a more thoughtful quote than the one that appeared in print 
— probably even from the same person. All of us are capable of uttering 
thoughtless remarks, especially in the heat of anger. Unfortunately, the media’s 
ears are trained to listen for inflammatory speech rather than what is important 
and persuasive. The media’s penchant for the extremes is as much a symptom 
as the cause. 

As a nation we have lowered our standards so far that this passes for 
public discussion. This is what gets reported in newspapers, broadcast over the 
airwaves, and spoken by politicians. 

To reverse this we need to re-create opportunities for interaction among 
people with diverse views. We need to find a way to talk about issues like 
welfare reform, for example, that doesn’t immediately equate being poor with 
being lazy. We are preoccupied with “workfare” (i.e., making sure poor people 
work) when the real problem is a lack of jobs. This failure of the economy 
should be the subject of the debate rather than poor people’s supposed sloth. 

Finding meaningful ways to discuss such issues is not easy — it requires 
swimming against the tide of the media, public relations spin-doctors, political 
campaign strategists and our own bad habits. 

Demonizing those with whom we disagree offers no hope of lasting 
improvement. That will only come when we are able to create a good and 
meaningful public conversation about the values that underlie our social 
policies. 


Christopher Freeman Adams is associate director of the Center and director of 
its Voicing Values Project. 


FAITH IN ACTION 


THE INTERFAITH ALLIANCE GATHERS STEAM IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Abby Cook 


Responding to a growing threat from the radical right, religious leaders 
from throughout Northern California gathered at the Graduate Theological 
Union on June 5 to form a regional chapter of The Interfaith Alliance (TIA). At 
a meeting organized by the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, the large and 
diverse group of Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Muslims and Buddhists — 
representing congregations and organizations from Sacramento to San Jose — 
discussed strategies for countering the Religious Right’s misuse of religious 
language and extreme political agenda. 

“lam outraged every time I hear someone from the Christian Right claim 
to speak for all Christians. As a member of the faith community I have a 
responsibility to speak up and say, ‘you don’t speak for me,” said Nancy Neilsen, 
President of the Northern California Ecumenical Council and a speaker at the 
meeting. “But saying that is not enough. It’s not enough to say I don’t believe what 
you're saying, but those are the only words that are being heard.” 

Participants passionately agreed that there is a need for an alliance of 
mainstream religious voices that extends far beyond speaking against the moral 
absolutism of the Religious Right. “Our primary goal should not be to Oppose 
the Christian Coalition. We must see our task as that of uniting religion to work 
on all the major global issues that we face,” said Rabbi Burt Jacobson. CESP 
Project Director Robert N. Bellah reminded religious leaders of their unique 
ability to provide moral coherence through prophetic statements about right 
and wrong in American society today. 

Reverend Amos Brown, who serves on the National Board of The 
Interfaith Alliance and was recently appointed to the San Francisco Board of 
Supervisors, spoke for most participants when he articulated his vision of the 
Northern California Interfaith Alliance. “We've got to cut it in terms of sounding 
our trumpet...to create a positive climate where we can have balanced, sensible, 
loving, compassionate discussion about social policy issues in this nation.” 

Participants then agreed to a proposal by Chris Adams, Associate Director 
of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, for the mission of the Northern 


CITY VISIONS VOICES VALUES 


This Fall you can participate in the Voicing Values 
Project of the Center as it airs on KALW’s City 
Visions. The series will air Mondays at 
7:30 beginning September 16 and will 
focus on the role of values in defining 
public policy. Topics to be discussed 
include welfare reform, the role of 
work, immigration, and the modern 
family. Call the Center at 510/649-2560 
to join the discussion on September 16th on “The 
Work Ethic: Where Have All the Bootstraps Gone?” 
The KALW call-in number is 415/641-5259. 


Voice your values on the radio! 


California Interfaith Alli- 
ance. The proposal de- 
tailed four areas where 
the chapter should be ac- 
tive, including: 1) pub- 
licly offering a strong 
countervoice to those 
who insist that they speak 
for all people of faith and 
claim the endorsement 
of God for their candi- 
date or political agenda; 
2) providing some pro- 
tection to those public 
figures who are targeted 
and harassed by the Reli- 
gious Right; 3) helping to 
create a climate where 
thoughtful, values-based 
discussion of public issues can take place; and 4) presenting a positive religious 
perspective on the challenges facing our nation based on principles of respect, 
tolerance, equity and justice. 

At the end of the two-hour strategy session, participants made nomina- 
tions for a Founding Steering Committee. Members of the committee are: Rabbi 
Brad Bloom, Rev. Dr. Amos Brown, Laura Castellanos, Fr. George Crespin, Rev. 
Jim Emerson, Rev. Phil Lawson, Rev. Greg Ledbetter, Rev. Liz Nash, Fr. Bill 
O'Donnell, Dr. Waheed Siddigee, Rev. D. Mark Wilson, and Rev. Michael Yoshii. 

Throughout the summer, committee members have been hard at work 
defining the goals and administrative structure (by-laws) of TIA NorCal. The 
committee has adopted a mission statement which affirms the organization’s 
commitment to the principles of respect, tolerance and justice, and has 
developed a strategy to bring TIA’s positive and healing message to the public 
this election year. 

With an active membership of over 30,000 and local chapters in 26 states, 
The Interfaith Alliance is committed to providing an alternative voice for people 
of faith in the debate over critical national issues. TIA is committed to preserving 
religious and political diversity, confronting those who seek to further narrow 
political agendas by exploiting religious language and symbols, and ensuring 
that mainstream religious leaders have a voice in the current political dialogue. 

We need your voice in the Northern California Interfaith Alliance. If you 
would like more information on membership or upcoming events, please call 
CESP at 510/649-2560. 


his. x 
Dr. Waheed Siddigee 


Abby Cook is Project Associate for The Voicing Values Project at the Center. 


DAVE TE DATE 


The first general meeting of The Interfaith Alliance 
of Northern California’s full membership will be held on 
Wednesday, September 25, 1996. 


Those who have paid the $25 membership dues ($15 for 
students and those with a lower income) will be eligible 
to vote for a Board of Directors and plan future strategy. 
Mark the date on your calendar now! 
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THE PROPHETIC ROLE OF RELIGION IN POLITICS 


By Allan Boesak 


On September 25, 1996 Dr. Allan Boesak gave the keynote 
address at a meeting of The Interfaith Alliance of Northern Califor- 
nia. The following are remarks excerpted from that talk. 

I’m very honored by this invitation, for many reasons. One of 
the reasons being the existence of the Center and the work it tries 
to do. I’m also privileged to be here tonight because of the reason 
of this gathering. lam glad you have decided so clearly 
that you will try to be an authentic voice of faith in a 
situation that has developed in the United States that 
is of grave concern to all people of faith, far beyond the 
borders of this country. And I think you ought to know 
that whatever happens in this country, whether you 
know it or not, has a tremendous impact on our lives 
in the rest of the world. I was always one of those 
people who had felt very strongly that, come election 
time in the United States, there ought to be a vote from 
those of us out there who always feel the impact of the 
decisions that you make in this country. And now, of 
course, with the world situation as it is, that is even 
more true than before. 

Let me also, in line with some of the discussions 
that I’ve had with the Center about tonight, be quite up 
front and share with you the perspective from which 
I will be speaking. I will speak to you as a black South 
African, one whose life has been irrevocably shaped by my life in 
an apartheid society and my participation in the struggle against 
that system. I will speak to you as someone who is a Christian, 
whose whole life also has been spent in the service of the church, 
and who could remain Christian only after a fairly fundamental 
struggle with the tragic betrayal of the Gospel by the Christian 
church; someone who has learned to live and work with people of 
other faiths, not so much within the theoretical context of what has 
become known as interfaith dialogue, but because, as we marched 
and as we went to jail and as we were tear-gassed and as we went 
to funerals, there were people of all faiths around us and 
surrounding us and supporting us and helping to lead. Within that 
context, all the theoretical differences, you will understand, tend to 
disappear. 

The title of this talk suggests, I think correctly, that there is 
more than one way in which religion can play a role in politics. I 
would like to look at some of that tonight, because it will help us 
understand what the role of the churches has been in South Africa in 
the struggle against apartheid, and what the role of the churches ought 
to be now. It will help us understand, I hope also, what the role of 
an interfaith group like yours could be in the situation right here. 


First, there is what I would call the active conservative role of 
the church. It’s a role that is protective of and justifying the status 
quo. In the case of South Africa, it was not just a justification in kind 
of vague moral terms, but a justification that had distilled itself into 
a calculated, fairly sophisticated theology. It is a role in which the 
church is at ease with existing power structures. Its catch words are 
“realism” and “pragmatism” and “charity.” And its theologians are 
no more than court prophets. 

Second, there is the passive conservatism that seeks refuge in 
religious quietism and political pietism. It accepts the status quo as 
divinely ordained and sees no role at all for human intervention in 
history. Whatever happens, both on earth and in the heavens above 
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FROM THE DIRECTOR... 
FAITH-FUL POLITICS 


By Barry Stenger 


Two interrelated questions rumble beneath the surface of this 
issue of Ethics & Policy. One touches the fundamental issue of 
whether religion is significant in American public life, and the 
other—presuming an affirmative answer to the first—asks about 
how religion ought to exercise its responsibilities. 

The first and more basic question is raised in Joseph Palacios’ 
review of Todd Gitlin’s The Twilight of Common Dreams. Gitlin’s work 
is one of a growing number of critiques leveled against the progressive 
movement in America. Generally, this genre highlights the distortion 
resulting from the limits the Left imposes on its own social analysis, 

and thus invites the posing of 
our question about religion. 

As an example of that 
criticism, Jeffrey Isaac, in the 
latest issue of Dissent, critiques 
recent progressive literature for 
consistently failing “to attend 


* Jim Wallis, Glenda to the cultural and symbolic 


Hope and William sources of politics.” He claims 
McKinney discuss Who that, in the analysis of many 
Speaks for God? progressives, realities such as 

¢ Lawrence Goldberg on identity politics, racism and re- 
Religion and the 


Presidential Election continued on p. 6 


PUBLIC FORUM 


WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD? 


On October 10, 1996 the Center hosted a public forum, “Who Speaks for God? Religion, Politics and Alternatives 
to the Religious Right.” The forum featured Jim Wallis, well-known evangelical, author and founder of Call to Renewal; 
Glenda Hope, Executive Director of San Francisco Network Ministeries; and Bill McKinney, President and Professor of 
American Religion at Pacific School of Religion. Glenda Hope and William McKinney spoke in response both to Jim 
Wallis’ presentation and to his book, Who Speaks for God? What follows are edited excerpts from the speakers’ remarks. 


JIM WALLIS 


Something is wrong in this nation. Most of us feel it, we sense it, we know 
it in our souls, across the political spectrum and whether we are religious or 
not we sense that this is deeper than politics as usual. Jimmy Carville was 
wrong: it’s not just the economy stupid. We face indeed a spiritual crisis. We 
have a societal crisis in which young people are bearing the brunt of our 
contradictions. As one young gang member said to me in Los Angeles after the 
so-called riots, “We've got some habits that only God can cure.” When he said 
that he was speaking not just for himself, but for all of us. We have got some 
habits that only God can cure. 

So l agree with Ralph Reed that we have a spiritual crisis. Our issues have 
to do with our basic moral sensibilities, our values, who we are as a people, 
what kind of nation we want to be, what our hopes and dreams are for our 
children. The Religious Right has tapped into a hunger among the American 
people for a fresh conversation about values. They have legitimated the proper 
role of religion in that conversation and I give them credit for that. 

My problem is that they have attempted to speak beyond their scope, 
attempted to represent more of us than they authentically do. Or as my good 
friend Jim Forbes said, at that opening [Call to Renewal] press conference in 
Washington DC in his inimitable way, “Somebody has forged God's signature 
on the Contract With America and it’s time we bring in a handwriting expert.” 
The Catholic bishops have helped with that, the Call to Renewal has helped 
with that, The Interfaith Alliance has helped with that. When I spoke to the 
media that day I had one simple request: Let the other voices be heard. So I 
want to share tonight three religious tests for politics that might guide our efforts 
to create a new kind of politics in this land: the tests of compassion, community 
and civility. 


Compassion 

The first biblical test of politics is compassion. The prophets all agreed that 
the best test of a nation’s righteousness is in how it treats those who are most 
vulnerable. The poor are suffering the indignities and ineptitudes of the left and 
the right. Some would control them and some would abandon them. We have 
just seen an election year political bargain by a Republican Congress and a 
Democratic President. It is a very bad and punitive piece of social policy called 
Welfare Reform, but is more accurately called Welfare Repeal. Our poorest 
children have been sacrificed in a bi-partisan agreement on the alter of political 
expediency this election year. We have to begin to create a new social policy 
that is different from the old solutions that still have us polarized. We need 
approaches that are community-based and value-centered and solution- 
oriented. The left has over-relied on the state; the right, on the market. We have 
to create something different in what they call the voluntary sector in 
partnership with the public sector and the business community. 


Community 

It’s time to talk about healing the economic and the racial chasms, these 
issues that are not on the agenda this election year. USA Today talked about 
it last week in a cover story: the tower view, it said of the economy. It took an 
office block in a big city and said if you're a CEO on the 67th floor the economy 
looks good; if you’re a shoeshine man on the basement floor, it doesn’t look 


so good. If you're in the middle 
floors, you're full of anxiety and un- 
certainty. Their study revealed in the 
first section of the Money page that we have seen tremendous gaps, 
economically, in the last several years. It is unconscionable for the social fabric 
of the body politic for these gaps to grow as they have. 

In biblical archaeology, we discover that when they dig down in the 
ancient periods of Israel they find times where the houses were more or less 
the same size, and the artifacts of life showed a relative equality of lifestyle, and 
the prophets had nothing to say. They were silent. But during those times when 
they found some big houses, and some little shacks and the instrumentalities 
of life showed a great disparity, the prophets thundered the justice and 
judgment of God. The USA Today article confirms the biblical wisdom. 


Civility 

We're seeing the ads now and it’s clear Democrats and Republicans are 
both taking a political issue and asking two questions: who do we blame? and 
who to make people afraid of? Those are their questions. Our question needs 
to be different. How does each of us take a piece of the solution to the building 
site. How do they find common ground? By moving to higher ground. 
Nehemiah said, “...the wall is crumbling,” and he got the people together. The 
text says that they committed themselves to the common good. I believe that 
the culture war discussion that we are now naming as a category is entirely the 
wrong direction in this nation. I believe that there is a common ground waiting 
to be built. It will be built and can be built even on the most incendiary issues 
dividing us as a nation. 

I think we have to create that new kind of politics at the table and I'll close 
with that image of the table. If we're going to develop a strategy of compassion 
that the new social policy option that trickles up from the bottom and not down 
from the top, if we are going to talk about our economic divides and the politics 
of racial healing, and if we are going to talk about finding common ground by 
moving to higher ground, we've got to set some new tables in all of our 
communities. Tables in which everyone has a seat. And if there aren’t enough 
seats, you bring some more chairs to the table. You might have to change the 
shape of the table. We've got to have gang members there with CEOs and 
pastors and priests and neighborhood organizers. Each of us has got to bring 
our piece of the solution to that process of rebuilding the shattered moral and 
social fabric of our communities. That's what politics really is and what it can 
become. The table is set, there is a chair for you. Come and join the building 
process.& 


Jim Wallis is the co-founder of Call to Renewal, the founding editor of Sojourners and 


the author of Who Speaks for God? 


PUBLIC FORUM 


WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD? 


GLENDA HOPE 


I think that the greatest difficulty that we'll 
have in responding to the call that Jim has set forth 
both in his words tonight and in his book, is that 
liberal protestantism, the liberal mainstream prot- 
estant churches as they’re called, 
has abandoned a fearless state- 
ment of faith and has abandoned 
the poor. There was a meeting of 
Presbyterian clergy in San Fran- 
cisco some years ago and there 
was a person there who had done 
a demographic study. He had a 
map of San Francisco that was 
marked off by districts. The pre- 
senter said, “What we have to do 
is find out where our people are 
and establish strong churches.” 
He said this several times and 
finally I said, “Excuse me, there’s something I don’t 
understand here. Could you tell me what you mean 
by ‘our people?” He then described the “perfect 
Presbyterian,” but he could have been talking 
about Methodists, or Episcopalians, or any of these 
mainstream churches: certain income level, certain 
education level, and so forth. And I said, “Some- 
how when I read the scripture I thought everybody 
was ‘our people.” Someone then explained that I 
worked in the Tenderloin District and he immedi- 
ately backed up and said, “It doesn’t mean that 
we're going to abandon those people, but it does 
mean that we have to build strong, affluent churches 
where our people are in order that they can be 
resources to support work with those people.” 
Now, I don’t think I need to exegete that. 

I think that the book, Who Speaks For God? is 
a good opener, a good opening statement to call us 
to the hard work that we each must do. Each of us 
needs to find our own ways to use itand go beyond 
it. [think that we need to expand beyond Christians 
to people of other faiths. In my experience, we 
don’t begin by talking about how we can come 
together and what we have in common, we begin 
by working together on something that shows the 
values, the principles that we all hold most dear. 
And then we can reflect on why we're doing this 
and what it is in each of our particular faiths that has 
brought us to this point and to this task. 


About the book 

Some specific points: strong emphasis on 
family and appropriately so. | would have some 
differences with some of the positions you take. For 
instance, “We don’t have to change our long- 
standing and deeply-rooted concepts of marriage 
as being between a man and a woman to, at the 


same time, make sure that long-term gay partner- 
ships are afforded legitimate legal protections in a 
pluralistic society.” I think we dohave to abandon 
that particular understanding or exclusive state- 
ment of what marriage is. At this 
moment, the Presbyterian church 
is using exactly that definition of 
marriage to keep gay and les- 
bian Christians from being or- 
dained. I think that we have to 
challenge that and expand our 
understanding of marriage not 
only as a civil right, but also as a 
religious right confirmed, re- 
spected and blessed by the 
church, synagogue, temple, etc. 
I also appreciated this 
statement: “Why do we persist in 
the false choice between either personal 
responsiblity or economic justice to alleviate pov- 
erty as conservatives and liberals continue to do? 
Why are we forced to pay for either big govern- 
ment programs or the withdrawal of govenment 
altogether in the welfare debate? Poverty is created 
[and, I want to add continued) by both bad habits 
and for lack of economic opportunity, sometimes 
in tandem.” I remember when we had a huge 
encampment of homeless people in the Civic 
Center in San Francisco and there was a great 
outcry about whether they would let them stay, 
and one of the things that was being said was, 
“There’s drug dealing going on there.” And many 
of the homeless advocates said “That’s not true. 
There’s no drug use going on there.” And I said, 
“We are losing our credibility totally if we say that. 
Anybody with any sophistication at all and with 
their eyes open, walks through there and sees this 
going on. It does us no good to deny that. There are 
other ways to take hold of this issue, to take hold of 
this injustice and that’s what we have to do.” And the 
same must happen in the larger policy discussions. 
I firmly believe that every person of faith 
must have some face-to-face, and long-time com- 
mitted involvement in their lives with those who 
have been pushed to the margins in our society. It 
is not enough to read about them, to worry about 
them, to pray about them. To be face-to-face with 
those on the margins turns us from dealing with 
issues to understanding that this is about people 
who have faces and names and stories, or it is 
about other animals that we know and love, it is 
about the earth, to which we have been given 
stewardship. We have a saying in Network Minis- 
tries drawn from the Women’s Movement, we just 
added something: the personal, is the pastoral, is 
the political. Why are we not more prophetic, 


sisters and brothers? Perhaps it is because we, on 
some level all of us, myself included, want to 
identify upward. We do not care to identify with 
those who are on the margins, and they can be 
identified in many ways, not simply the poor. This 
is the challenge Jim Wallis—in his words and his 
life—puts before us. 

Glenda Hope is Executive Director of Network Min- 
istries in San Francisco. 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR GOD? 


WILLIAM MCKINNEY 


I, too, welcome the Call to Renewal and 
celebrate the initiative of Jim Wallis and his col- 
leagues. It’s important that the initiative has come 
from the evangelical community and not from the 
somewhat beleagured old line protestant 
churches. Reading his book, Who Speaks for 
God? prompted me to think about a couple 
of issues that may be of interest to the 
leaders of Call to Renewal and to you 
gathered here this evening. 

First, I’m struck by the timeliness of 
this initiative. Not just in relation to the 
upcoming election, but in terms of the 
current historical position of the historic 
Protestant churches. 

I sense diminished interest and less 
attention to the serious intellectual and 
theological engagement of political and 
economic issues on the part of the leftward leaning 
segments of the religious community, It’s as if we 
have given up. The demise of Christianity and 
Crisis magazine is one of the more visible signs of 
this change. 

There is plenty of activity in wrestling with 
issues of public life elsewhere, but less than there 
used to be in our seminaries, and let’s remember 
that as Christianity and Crisis was dying, First 
Things, by Richard Neuhaus was being born. So it’s 
in this context that I really welcome Call to Re- 
newal. I welcome its promise of a religious and 
spiritual discussion and voice whose loyalties are 
less to a particular ideological movement than to 
the day-to-day struggles of the people of God 
struggling to make sense out of life and to make 
ends meet in difficult times. I hope that theological 
seminaries and the old line protestant leaders will 
be part of that promise, part of that discussion. 


BOESAK continued from page 1 


the earth, is, it seems, the business of God. All we 
have to do, on earth, is prepare ourselves to go to 
heaven. And it calls upon people to concentrate, not 
on their lives here on earth, but on the life beyond. 

Thirdly, there is the conservatism that finds a 
home in a fundamentalist messianism that arises 
out of the conviction that the status quo, no matter 
how conservative it is, is not sufficient, and in fact, 
is unable to bring about the kind of society that they 
have in mind. Scorning the revered pragmatism of 
the realists, or the realism of the pragmatists, they 
are rather guided by a set of firm, not to say 
inflexible, beliefs grounded in the past and driven 
by a vision from the past—a vision that seeks to 


The second thing I want to say has to do with 
my current research on what some have been 
calling the culture war in American religion and 
culture, Culture war refers to the notion that our 
nation is engaged in a to- 
the-death struggle between 
left- or right-leaning “chil- 
dren of light” vs. right- or 
left-leaning “children of 
darkness.” The phrase was 
made popular by Pat 
Buchanan at the Republi- 
can convention four years 
ago. The culture war in 
scholarly circles has been 
the subject of important 
books by Robert Wuthnow 
and James Davidson Hunter. 
Essentially what they argue is we've got a struggle 
between a left and a right and both authors argue that 
that struggle is rooted in radically different visions of 
God. The culture war, they suggest, is about God. 

There’s no question that left/right divisions 
are real. It’s true in the churches and it’s true in the 
wider culture, but my research suggests this war 
leaves many Americans and religious leaders as 
bystanders, watching the SCUD missiles fly around 
them to their left and right. As is true of many wars 
today, many people participate in the culture war 
only through what they see on CNN. 

All this leads me to the one concern I do have 
about Jim’s proposal. While the call is clear in 
making its point that it’s not aiming to be a left- 
leaning mirror of the religious right, I think it gives 
too little attention to another important dynamic in 
American life. Here I refer to the growing tension 
between individualistic and communitarian im- 


establish a society that will resurrect what they call 
values from the past. And they are driven also by 
that peculiar sense of certitude that comes from the 
knowledge of an exclusive calling. They and they 
alone understand the will of God. 

Fourthly, there is the liberal role. Now, what- 
ever it may mean here, with us it turned out to be 
a role that was critical of society, but not really 
convinced that radical change is needed or neces- 
sary. Interaction with the powers that be, rather 
than challenging or confronting them, is their 
model. Fearful of anything that might vaguely 
sound like extremism, they are comfortable with 
the art of compromise and anxious for reconcilia- 


pulses. That is, the drive toward the individual as 
the god of all of life, in tension with the impulse to 
see American society in its various smaller forms as 
beloved community. 

For all of their differences, the evangelical 
right, the liberationist left and what I take to be 
Wallis’ proposal for a new bi-partisan center, are all 
communitarian movements. They have in common 
the vision of a society that stands for something, 
that is more than an assemblage of individuals, 
each pursuing his or her emotional or financial 
bliss. As different as they are—the evangelical right, 
the liberationist left and the bipartisan center— 
they’re all challenged by the power of what Bob 
Bellah and his colleagues some years ago called 
utilitarian and expressive individualism. 

Many commentators on American religion 
and politics today, fixated on the culture war, miss 
the politics and spirituality of a force whose bumper 
sticker would most likely read: Leave me alone. 
Don’t tax me. Don’t regulate me. Don’t lecture me. 
Don’t enter my bedroom. Don’t take away my 
freedom to choose. Leave me alone. 

I don’t think one can understand the current 
struggles within the old line protestant churches, to 
speak only of them, without recognizing the con- 
tinuing strength of this increasingly radical indi- 
vidualism and the tendency to de-legitimize institu- 
tions that presume to speak the truth on morality. 

Right now, what is left of the left and the 
radical right and Jim’s new bipartisan center, share 
a struggle with the forces of individualism. Over the 
long haul, I suspect, those who proclaim “leave me 
alone” may prove a greater challenge, even, than 
Pat Robertson. & 


William McKinney is President and Professor of Ameri- 
can Religion at Pacific School of Religion. 


tion. They believe that in justifying consensus, we 
will find the truth. The liberal role does not know, 
nor does it want to know, the risk and the joy of 
what Danish pastor Kaj Mank called “the holy 
rage,” which is that recklessness which comes, he 
says, from the knowledge of God and the knowl- 
edge of humankind. 

Lastly, there is the prophetic role. It is a role 
that the church takes upon itself, driven by an 
overriding concern for justice, convinced that jus- 
tice will be achieved only by radical transformation 
of both the lives of people and of society. It does 
not always seek, but certainly does not avoid, 
confrontation with the powers that be. Inspired by 


continued on p. 5 


BOESAK continued from page 4 


a vision of the future rather than of the past, 
idealized or not, it is guided by its solidarity with the 
poor and the oppressed, and what it believes to be 
the radical demands of the Scriptures. All of these, 
in one way or another, were present in South Africa 
and probably still are. 

In the years after 1948, when the National 
Party came to power and apartheid was established 
as the political system of my country, to about the 
late 1960s, the voice of the church that was really 
heard was the liberal voice that said this: Racism is 
not structural and systemic, it is rather an attitude 
that is regrettable, but nonetheless real. Racism is 
nota sin, but rather an unfortunate 
kind of human trait that we have to 


day afternoon. But it means the active decision to 
commit our bodies and our life to the cause for 
justice. You cannot, on Sunday morning, preach on 
Romans 13, calling on the government to make up 
its mindabout whether it is the servant of the Lord 
of Romans 13, or the beast from the sea of 
Revelation 13; but then on Monday say no to the 
young people who are asking you to lead a march 
because you think of the tear gas, of jail, of your 
family, of your life and of the phone call you had 
last night telling you that you will not live too long. 
Or you think of the problems that will develop 
between you and your church council and the 
church authorities, because 
you have taken that stand. 


live with... Except that the people 
that had to live with that was ws, 
not them. 

Let me say that it is histori- 
cally incorrect to say that the church 
in South Africa was in the struggle. 


As we marched, 
went to jail, 
were tear-gassed 


And so the call to obedience, 
to translate our convictions 
into action, and to stand with 
people, whether people of 
faith or not, who chose the 
path to fight for justice, not just 


Most of the people in the church, and went to in our statements, but in the 

especially the leadership, never streets, was a point of no return 

really wanted to be. And it took us funerals, people for many of us. 

a long time to realize that. It was . Since the late 1970s, the 
8 of all faiths o 


quite a painful thing to discover 
that we would have to work, al- 
most always, with a minority in the 
church who were willing to risk 


surrounded us 


conviction grew within most 
of us in that movement that 
the church had to take the 
leadership in the fight against 


their lives for the sake of justice. 

But it was really the decade of the 1980s that 
saw both the harshest oppression in the history of 
apartheid and the full bloom of that prophetic 
movement. That happened in a number of ways. 
First of all, the 1980s brought to full understanding 
what began as the loss of our innocence in the 
1970s. In the 1970s, we were made painfully aware 
just how far the South African government was 
willing to go to maintain the system of apartheid, 
and simultaneously how indifferent most of the 
world is regarding the suffering of poor and op- 
pressed people who are not white. Secondly, what 
helped us in that time was the coming of age of 
liberation theology, which liberated the Bible from 
the hands of the oppressor changing it from a tool 
of oppression and ideological exploitation into one 
of inspiration for justice and liberation for all 
people. Thirdly, there was the realization that the 
struggle against apartheid would, in a very real 
sense, remain crippled unless the moral underpin- 
ning of the apartheid system, as espoused by the 
white Dutch Reformed Church through a perver- 
sion of the Christian faith, was not exposed and 
attacked and destroyed. Fourthly, there was the 
realization that our faith meant transforming words 
into action, and that that is what the Lord required. 
Participation in the struggle, we discovered, could 
no longer mean just bold sermons on Sunday 
morning and carefully crafted statements on Mon- 


apartheid as a political and 
economic system. We're now talking about the 
church trying to awaken the conscience of the 
world to the plights of our people, speaking to the 
indifference and the racism of Western govern- 
ments, trying to let them understand that their 
continued support of the apartheid regime meant 
also the continued death of innocent children. 

As far as I could observe, in my more than one 
year stay in your country, the churches seem 
overwhelmed by the conservative agenda of the 
Religious Right, silenced by the arrogance of their 
inerrancy. Not the old tired debate of the inerrancy 
of Scriptures, but the infallibility of right-wing 
politics. We are witnessing the shamelessness of 
racism, found for me not so much in the phenom- 
enon of racism itself, but in its newfound respect- 
ability in the United States. There is a religious 
expression and religious power that is found, not 
in the tradition of faith, but in a so-called modern 
non-denominational and yet anti-ecumenical fun- 
damentalism. Theological debate is exchanged for 
the pious and not-so-pious proclamation of sim- 
plistic certainties. What people want, we are told, 
is the affirmation of the old truths. We have to make 
sure that we serve our lust for certitude. And there 
is an aversion to walk the slippery, uncertain and 
uncharted road of human liberation. What we are 
told that people want is a robust, manly Christianity 
unapologetic in its claims and unabashed in its 


exclusivity. What 
we want, we are 
told as a church 
now, is the justi- 
fication of vio- 
lence and war, 
the ongoing glo- 
rification of mili- 
tarism and the 
sacralarization of 
patriarchalism. 
There is an almost hysterical backlash against the 
efforts to acknowledge the God-given dignity of 
homosexual persons, from US Congress to the 
President to an organization in the high schools in 
Utah called “SAFE—Students Against Faggots.” And 
so the church is expected to justify this idolatrous 
tendency towards isolationism and self-preserva- 
tion, religious fascism, and uncritical patriotism. 

The challenges that are facing you are not 
peculiarly American. They are far more universal 
than that. The struggle that lies ahead, I predict, will 
be tough, but not unwinnable. The Religious Right 
is not so strong because they are so strong, but are 
strong because we who say we oppose them are so 
weak. And we are weak because we have no 
convictions, or scarcely any, or if we hold them we 
are too scared to talk about them. We bleed from 
a thousand self-inflicted wounds. The gap between 
the liberal voice in this country and the voiceless 
poor is as wide as the gap between the rich and the 
poor. Instead of taking the risk of radical choices, 
we opt for the doubtful safety of centrist politics. 
We do not take our faith seriously, because we take 
ourselves far too seriously. What is at stake here, it 
seems to me, is not just power and powerlessness. 
It’s not just the great issues of economic and social 
justice. What is at stake here is not just the survival 
and hopefully the resurrection of that which is 
good and decent in American society. What is at 
stake here is the authenticity of our faith and our 
ability to act in the power of that faith, and our 
ability as people of faith to do things that go beyond 
just general agreement on general vague prin- 
ciples. The poor, the marginalized, the destitute 
cannot wait. The oppressor always has time. The 
oppressed never have. They cannot wait, not for 
one more day. Not for a single hour. If anything is 
clear at this time in our history, it seems to me that 
the time for faithful action is now. 


Allan Boesak is currently a visiting professor at one of 
the GIU member schools, The American Baptist Semi- 
nary of the West. He is a theologian and author. His 


forthcoming book is entitled Shadows of Light. 


BOOK NOTES... 


THE TWILIGHT OF 
COMMON DREAMS 


WHY AMERICA IS WRACKED BY CULTURE WARS 
By Todd Gitlin, New York: Metropolitan Books, 1995. 


Todd Gitlin’s The Twilight of Common Dreams is the 
confessional of a maturing 1960's radical. While many of that 
generation have turned their activist impulses and intellectual 
acumen to investment banking, the Clinton White House, or the 
“politics of meaning,” Gitlin as sociologist and journalist has 
struggled to stay true to the burning political desires of equality 
and liberty in American public life. 

In a radio interview with Ben Wattenberg, Gitlin stated his 
agenda: “My book is about how it came to pass that the Right 
marched on Washington and took a great deal of it while the Left 
was marching on the English department. My book is about why 
America is obsessed with its national identity and why so many 
Americans think they have a separate identity. It’s about why we 
have a skewed debate in which the tradition of the Left, which 
is to proclaim the unity of humanity, is a position that is barely 
on the screen.” 

In order to explain why the Left has abandoned the liberal 
project of equality and liberty Gitlin cites two significant culture 
wars, the battle over history books in US public schools and the 
battle over professorial appointments in the American university. 
Gitlin accuses the academic Left of succumbing to identity group 
pressure. For Gitlin the price of this maneuver is an abandonment 
of a “shared collective identity” or a “culture of commonality.” 
Identity politics and multiculturalism serve as distractions to the 
march of neo-liberal capitalism at home and abroad and the 
deterioration of political citizenship. 

Gitlin is greatly interested in reviving the term “solidarity” in 
public discourse. His nostalgic reference to the glory days of 
solidarity exhibited in the Civil Rights and Anti-War Movements 
is problematic, particularly in trying to renew the Left. It seems 
in this book that Gitlin pines for an organic solidarity for American 
society based on equality, freedom, and unity, but he does not 
offer a vision of how to get it. Perhaps he should consider whether 
identity politics and multiculturalism are not threats to a common 
citizenship, but rather provide smaller communities of solidarity 
in the place of large scale individualism. 

Furthermore, there is hope for American public life that 
Gitlin fails to see because he neglects the role of religion in public 
life. He does not acknowledge the power of church-based and 
neighborhood-community organizing efforts that provide a basis 
for achieving the kind of social solidarity for which he yearns. 
These efforts recognize the importance of personal morality and 
responsibility in the context of community. Gitlin’s analysis simply 
cannot get a handle on how to link the personal with the communal 
because it resists a balanced constraint on individualism. The result 
is a stark equality of individuals who don’t have community, and 
a liberty with no common ground or shared vision. 
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FAITH-FUL continued from page 1 

ligious fundamentalism (specifically the mobilization of the Christian Coalition) 
“are not denied but are treated as surface expressions of more profound 
issues...” Progressives too often dismiss these as distractions from what is 
judged the overriding concern, namely, the class issue. Isaac warns that these 
cultural issues cannot be dismissed. Although he limits his concern for 
religion’s inclusion to the negative effects of the religious right, he does 
recognize its significance for any analysis of social and political trends. 

In his review of Gitlin’s intriguing account of how a fractious identity 
politics has undermined the Left in contemporary America, Palacios notes a 
similar discounting of religion. But Palacios himself claims a positive role for 
religion in public life and faults Gitlin for ignoring obvious signals of hope and 
solidarity that beckon from the religious community. The example he gives of 
local community organizing reveals how religious commitments can weave 
together the issues of class and economics with Isaac's “cultural and symbolic 
sources of politics.” 

If it’s in response to the Left’s dismissal of religion and its political 
significance that we must insist on its contribution, then it’s clearly in response 
to the Right’s misuse of religion that we consider just how that contribution is 
to be made. The tremors of this, our second question, are actually measurable 
in the pages that follow. 

All those who have participated in forums sponsored by the Center these 
past months—be that Allan Boesak at an organizing meeting for The Interfaith 
Alliance of Northern California, or Jim Wallis and the respondents to his new 
book, Who Speaks for God?—seem to agree that if people of faith are to make 
their rightful contribution to politics they must find a path that avoids the 
ideological extremes of right/left or conservative/liberal. 

Both extremes are characterized as ideologically captive. The religious 
right is enslaved by an exclusivist vision and an economic agenda that forsake 
the liberating demands of the scriptures to which they claim to adhere. And 
religious liberals seem paralyzed by a cautiousness that belies their prophetic 
roots. For the commentators presented here, it will not be on the battlefield of 
the “culture wars” that religion should expect to make its stand. 

Not unlike any modern assessment of war, the answer to this question 
about the proper role of religion in politics may be found by considering not 
the combatants but the victims—more often than not, those listed as “collateral 
damage.” In the policy battles between the conservatives and the liberals the 
real victims are the poor. They are the ones easily excluded as “not our kind,” 
“lazy” or “undeserving.” 

On another level what we clearly lose in a politics predicated on self- 
interest, exclusion, and narrowly defined “family values” is a politically 
meaningful experience of community—not one that just allows us to pursue 
or protect our interests but one that encourages a shared struggle for the good 
we can only possess in common. 

Where do we look for the resources to combat the injustice that 
marginalizes the poor, and where do we find the vision to expose the 
individualism that divides us? Those who share their analysis and wisdom in 
this issue of our newsletter point us to the prophetic and liberating message 
of the various religious traditions represented in this nation. The poor should 
find in people of faith their most vocal and faithful allies in identifying and 
denouncing repressive political schemes. Those seeking a communitarian revival 
in American politics should discover in their conversations with Christians, Jews, 
Buddhists and Muslims a rich language and viable models for reconciliation, 
justice and service. Those who engage the political process out of a commitment 
to their religious values must find creative ways of making this contribution. 

The two questions will not be fully answered here. I hope that our efforts 
to raise them itself can be seen as a contribution. 


Barry Stenger is director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian Ethics 
at the Graduate Theological Union. 


THROUGH THE KEYHOLE 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ROLE OF RELIGION & THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


By Lawrence Goldberg 


ie 1996, the radical right constructed a keyhole 
through which Republican primary candidates 
had to squeeze in order to emerge on the other side 
of the door into the general election. The strength 
of the radical right inside the Republican party has 
grown because of the increased power of its 
religious component. The Christian Coalition is 
now a major player, especially in the Republican 
primaries and platform deliberations. The Coalition 
is a leader of politically active religious organiza- 
tions that include Focus on the Family, The Coali- 
tion for Traditional Values, etc. 

The results from the recent election were 
mixed for candidates supported by the Christian 
Coalition. It appears that eight of the losing Repub- 
lican incumbents in the House were members of 
Congress whose voting records had earned 100% 
approval rating from the Christian Coalition. How- 
ever, the election of Sam Brownback of Kansas and 
Jeff Sessions of Alabama to the Senate will bring 
two new figures who are strong supporters of the 
same agenda. The most substantial loss for the 
religious right occurred in Colorado, where 57% of 
voters rejected Amendment 17, the so-called Paren- 
tal Rights Initiative. 

The issues which were emphasized in the 
primaries were down-played by Dole in the gen- 
eral election, but it was too late. The enormous 
gender gap wherein women re-elected Bill Clinton 
was seriously effected by the anti-choice focus 
during the Republican primary and convention. 
Gun control and other social issues used by the 
Christian Coaltion as litmus tests created strong 
reaction among American women, whether they 
were Democrats, Republicans or independents. 


\ Talues and the ethical underpinnings of social 
issues are a part of every Presidential cam- 
paign. One of the strategies of the radical religious 


right has been to pre-empt the field and use their 
issues to define the moral highground. A fair 
reading of this campaign is that they were not 
successful, and the Clinton mantra of “Medicare, 
Medicaid, education and the environment” was 
more persuasive as an important moral standard. 

The Republicans were vulnerable due to the 
image of the Gingrich Congress. The destructive 
influence of the radical religious right during the 
primaries prevented the Dole-Kemp national ticket 
from presenting a credible, broader vision for the 
general electorate. Thus, the Republicans paid a 
large price for their weakness in not standing up to 
the pernicious influence of those who would lead 
them down narrow paths. The most effective 
charge that the Democrats were able to use was that 
of “extremist.” As the New York Times said, “In the 
epithet wars that were the Congressional and 
Presidential campaigns, ‘extremist’ proved to be a 
more dangerous label than ‘liberal’.” 


alae radical religious right has no intention of 
pulling back. On the day after the election, Pat 
Robertson declared they would begin immediately 
to shape the message of the next Presidential 
campaign. Robertson admitted that his group was 
“peripheral” in the 1996 general campaign and said 
they would try to take control in 2000, which would 
be a wide open contest. 

The radical religious right will also seek to 
draw churches into the political arena. A congrega- 
tion can be an effective venue for organizing if its 
leadership is willing to cooperate. The risk is 
always there for the misuse of religion and religious 
values by placing them at the service of a political 
mission. 

In 1996, as in the last several elections, the 
Christian Coalition distributed many millions of 
voter guides to what they claimed to be 125,000 
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churches. The election guides have been criticized 
as partisan Republican devices rather than educa- 
tional comparisons of different candidates. Any 
church which has 501(c)(3) status under the IRS to 
accept tax deductible contributions could put them- 
selves at risk by distributing partisan election 
materials. This issue will assume increasing impor- 
tance in the immediate future. 


hat has been the response to all of this by the 

rest of the religious communities? An honest 
answer would be—not much. Yes, there have been 
some eloquent words, but there is a visible awk- 
wardness by those who decry the activities of the 
radical religious right in terms of action steps. There 
is caution in being involved in politics for fear of a 
“war of churches.” How is it possible to respond 
without using similar tactics—our voter's guides 
versus their voter’s guides? 

Awareness of the problem and a varied and 
appropriate response seem obvious. Once we 
understand that the radical religious right seeks to 
speak for all of us this should stir a counter effort. 

The Interfaith Alliance of Northern California, 
supported by the Center for Ethics and Social 
Policy, offers an opportunity for a wide spectrum 
of the religious community to begin educating each 
other as to the problem and what might be done 
both individually and collectively. There are smaller 
communities in Northern California where support 
and assistance could be offered in situations involv- 
ing schools or other local Issues. 

Both of our national parties have played a 
constructive role over the years as consensus 
builders of a mild right or left fighting to define the 
center. The role of the religious right has changed 
this for the Republicans. 

The Republican Party is threatened by a group 
which seeks control for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing their mission and driving out those who dis- 
agree. This isa movement for ideology and narrow- 
ness rather than for shared purpose and consensus. 

Since it is the religious component of the 
radical right which gives even greater strength to 
the movement, the religious community should 
follow the impact on the Republican party. It is 
clear that an attempt for control will be accelerated 
in the next two to four years, and even if it is not 
totally successful the implications will flow through 
society ona variety of church-state issues as well as 
other social concerns. If people of faith are con- 
cerned about the function of religion in politics, 
now is the time to pay attention.& 


Lawrence Y. Goldberg is a member of the Board of 
The Interfaith Alliance of Northern California. In 
1992, he was national co-chair of Republicans for 
Clinton-Gore. Prior to that he served in five 
Republican administrations. 
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CLONING: ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 


By Karen Lebacqz 


Since the announcement that Ian Wilmut and his 
colleagues had cloned a sheep and called her Dolly, the 
media has been buzzing and questions abound. Just as 
Wilmut and his colleagues created another ewe, might 
someone someday create another you? Does a clone 
duplicate the essence of its parent? Are clones 
just identical twins separated by time? Does a 
clone have individuality? Personality? Identity? 
Soul? What is a clone, and is it a threat to 
human community? 

The Chicago Tribune interviewed a 
number of theologians on the issue. While those 
theologians disagreed as to whether cloning 
might represent a threat to the human commu- 
nity and should be supported or denounced, 
they are represented as apparently agreeing that 
the issue is human uniqueness. Some suggest 
that cloning will undermine our individuality 
and take away our uniqueness, potentially 
depriving us of ‘soul.’ Nightmarish scenes such 
as those of the movie Multiplicity are envisioned, 
in which clones are created for selfish reasons 
and then get out of control. Others point out that identical 
twins share DNA, yet manage to be and to be seen as 
unique individuals. They see no threat to the human 
community from the creation of identical twins separated 
by time. 

In short, one side is negative or at least skeptical about 
cloning. The other is positive or at least accepting. They 
appear to be in disagreement. In fact, however, they share 
more than may be apparent. 

Both sides seem to be framing the debate in the 
language of identity, individuality and uniqueness. What is 
it that makes you you, and can you ever be duplicated? This 
is the language of isolated individuals. It is the language of 
liberal culture, with its stress on rights. The secular way of 
putting the question is to ask whether clones will have 
sufficient personality or distinctness or individuality to 
qualify as fully human and to have full human rights. The 
theological way of putting the question is to ask whether 
clones will have that elusive quality that we know as ‘soul 


b) 


Either way, it is the uniqueness and value of the individual 
that seems to bother most commentators in this debate and 
around which the debate appears to be centering. 

This is unfortunate. To be sure, many religious 
traditions—and as a Protestant I can say my own among 
them—affirm the uniqueness and value of each individual. 
Anything that threatens to render a person less valuable 
than others should be resisted. Yet I think that framing the 
issue in terms of identity and uniqueness is unfortunate for 


three reasons. continued on p. 4 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


PRIEST AND PROPHET? 


THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE CHURCH 
By Barry Stenger 

The question of ethics and social policy gets asked and 
answered differently given the context within which it is 
raised. Over the last almost twenty-five years our center has 
explored the issue in a variety of venues. 

With business people, the Center has made the case 
that the corporate context requires a perspective broader 
than the individual moral perspective of this or that man- 
ager. With doctors and hospital administrators, we have 
tried to broaden the boundaries of the moral community 
touched by their decisions. With environmentalists, we 
have explored new paradigms which challenge traditional 
approaches to nature. 

Given our location at 
the Graduate Theological 
Union, we consistently 
must ask about ethics and 
policy in the context of the 
Church. What is the proper 
role for the Church in the 
public policy making pro- 
cess? How do the churches 
understand and exercise 
that role? 


e Sherri Hoestetler 
on Religion and 
Culture 
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Linc ON THE FAULT LINE 


by Sherri Hoestetler 


Unlike most articles which appear in 
Ethics & Policy, the following is a personal 
essay written by someone who identifies herself 
more as a poet than as an ethicist. Like all the 
articles in this publication, however, it is 
concerned with the way that values, especially 
those which are religiously inspired, are lived 
and expressed in life—whether in the making of 
public policy or deciding how to fit in (or not) 
in culture. The author, who grew up in a 
restrictive religious tradition, grapples with her 
desire to be a member of both the larger world 
and the one which formed her. This is a story of 
the ongoing dialogue that many people have 
when confronted with the inevitable clash 
between religious beliefs and cultural values. It is 
“ethics and policy” writ small. 


only a mile from the Hayward fault, the 

one along which most Bay Area seismolo- 
gists predict the next big earthquake will 
occur. As I tried to think of a way to convey 
my relationship to my Mennonite roots—a 
religious tradition and culture with which I 
am often at odds and yet which I continue to 
deeply love —I thought of where I was 
sitting. That is, more or less, on a fault line 
barely separating two great plates that 
occasionally rub against each other, heaving 
and buckling and creating a new world. And 
I realized, of course, that I had found my 
metaphor for this relationship. The fact is, 
ever since leaving home, I’ve felt that I’ve 
been living on a fault line between two 
cultures, two worlds that often grate against 
each other. 

One of those worlds is my childhood 
home of Berlin, Ohio. As I was growing up, 
Berlin was very much a rural, agrarian 
Mennonite community, typical of many 
traditional Mennonite enclaves. It is still 
home to the largest Amish settlement in the 
world, and most of the Mennonites who live 
there trace their families back only a few 
generations to the Amish. The Berlin area, 
thus, retains the inwardness and isolation 
typical of Amish communities. I remember as 
a child visiting the county seat of Millersburg 
only seven miles away and feeling that I was 
entering a different, vaguely menacing 


| wrote this article while sitting at a desk 


world. This was the “worldly” world, where 
sheriffs carried guns, the courthouse—not the 
church—was the biggest building in town, 
and elected officials were sworn in. Swearing 
itself—not to mention taking elected office— 
was worldly. It contradicted the historic 
Anabaptist principle to “let your ‘no’ be no 
and your ‘yes’ be yes” (Matt. 5:37). Twelve 
years ago, I left that home in favor of even 
worldlier worlds than Millersburg, places like 
Boston, Phoenix, Albuquerque, Oakland. 

In doing so, | followed a pattern typical 
of many “recovering Mennonites.” My friend 
Rebecca Slough, who is Mennonite but did 
not grow up one, first came up with that 
phrase. For a long time, she puzzled over 
what her ethnic Mennonite friends were 
recovering from. She finally realized that they 
were recovering from not being known. For 
many of us who grew up Mennonite in 
traditional enclaves, there were large parts of 
ourselves that couldn’t be known, that we had 
to keep hidden because we feared the 
community wouldn’t honor them. As in most 
communities with rigid boundaries between 
who is in and who is out, certain thoughts, 
behaviors and feelings are off limits to 
“respectable” members of that community. 
Another friend, Johnna Schmidt—a Menno- 
nite performance artist, of all things—has 
identified three attributes forbidden her as a 
Mennonite girl: sexy, goofy, angry. 

Many of us “recovering Mennonites” 
would have our own list of taboos. I’ve 
known people in my home community who 
have felt the weight of community censure 
for writing a book, running for office, being 
gay and out of the closet. When I was a girl, I 
would literally go into a closet, a large one 
stacked with old Christmas boxes and 
ribbons. I would close the door and instantly 
breathe deeper. This was my world. I would 
light candles and put on fringed scarves and 
strings of beads that I got from God knows 
where. I would recite what I thought was 
poetry and say incantations. That closet was 
where I kept my mystical, artistic, flamboyant 
self. I didn’t let her out in public. 

I left that closet in search of anonymous 
cities where I could be anything I wanted to 
be and no one knew I was Mennonite unless 
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Lunch Prayer 


iY 

God, the day is yours. 
Trees flower, flowers drop, 
bowing to you. 

The outer layer of our skin 
turns brown for you. 

Our hair grows long; our 
fingernails need cutting. 
Dirt forms between our 
toes. All these things are done 
for you. 


px 

Wheat stalks sprout, shoot, ripen, 
become the bread we eat 

right now. 


Wheat stalks ripen in 
golden butterscotch, in 
sheer hard yellow, in 
evening blue. 

Wheat stalks 

swish and sway, 
creak and call 

to the sun, 

“Come down. 

Come 

down.” 


3 
Red-winged blackbird 
on barbed-wire fence 


hears the call. 
Answers back. 


—SHERRI HOESTETLER 


I would tell them—which I usually did, it turned out. In fact, it was 
often the first thing I mentioned when answering the question, “Who 
are you? Where do you come from?” This identity, which I wanted to 
shake, followed me across the country and came closer to me in 
Boston, even, than it did in Berlin. By the time I began writing poetry 
in my mid-20s, I had already realized that, instead of shaking this 
world, I wanted to celebrate it. I wanted to give this culture a voice in 
the wider world. I wanted the woman with the nose ring on the corner 
of 16th and Mission in San Francisco to know that this Berlin world 
exists. I wanted her to know because | believe there’s much about my 
childhood world that can help us figure out how to live more sanely, 
more ethically, in the larger world. I wanted her to know that among 
the gifts I bring from the Mennonite community are a distrust of 
power and principalities, especially state power, an identification with 
the victim, a commitment to a place and a people, a deep love of land, 
the knowledge that faith and love are lived and not just talked about, 
and this insane belief that the kingdom of God on earth is possible. 

And yet, in an issue so complex as my relationship to my faith, 
the celebration rings hollow without a critique to accompany it. If my 
poetry is the means by which I speak to the non-Mennonite world, a 
‘zine [alternative magazine] I founded called Mennonot: For Menno- 
nites on the Margins is the vehicle through which I critique the 
mainstream Mennonite community. I founded Mennonot because | 
wanted there to be at least one forum within the Mennonite commu- 
nity where those of us on the outside could be all of who we are, where 
we didn’t have to hide parts of ourselves. I wanted to pierce that polite 
veneer of dishonesty that hides our ugliness as well as our beauty. 
Concurrently, I wanted to give voice to people who were marginalized 
within the Mennonite community. I want Mennonot to stand with 
those people—gay men and lesbians, uppity women, people whose 
theological beliefs don’t stay within the thick black lines—who are 
distanced and alienated by the church community, even the well- 
meaning liberals in our midst. In celebrating and giving voice to these 
people, Mennonot implicitly and often explicitly critiques the church for 
not honoring the totality of who we are, as both individuals and a 
collective body. 

I used to joke that I was living out the Mennonite maxim to “be 
in the world but be not of it” better than my foreparents. I was living 
in two worlds—my traditional Amish/Mennonite community and the 
secular world—and wasn’t a part of either of them. At one time, | 
believed being a citizen of both worlds was a curse because I felt like 
an outsider in each. The older I’ve gotten, the more I see this “bi- 
worldliness” as a blessing. I realize it is truly possible to live fully, 
completely and honestly in both worlds. | also realize there are a lot of 
people living on the fault line with me — people who live fully in the 
world and fully claim their Anabaptist heritage. In decades past, 
Mennonites on the margins used to completely leave the community, 
either voluntarily or not. Now we're staying and saying that we, too, 
are Mennonites. Living on the fault line, we're creating a new world.& 


Sherri Hoestetler is a poet, writer and founding editor of Mennonot, and 
_ Associate Director of the Center for Women and Religion at GTU. 


Not of this World 


I am like none of you. You must recognize 
deep in me how different I am. You're all 
Wonder Bread and drive-ins. I am fertile 
fields, head coverings, memories of martyrdom 
like yesterday, hymns without organ. The 
Bible whispers in my ear at night, it will 


not keep still. 


But my people do. Die Stille em Lande. We 
never talk. Quietly we move, quietly the 
fields are plowed, in quiet are the dishes 
washed, the sheets pulled taut, silently the 
hay flung high atop the wagons. Our horses 
clip clop in a virtual vacuum. All around 


us pins drop, and, still, we are still. 


Nature loves our vacuum, blesses us with a 
bounty you cannot imagine. Look at our barns, 
they are filled with sweet hay, hay without 

end, stacked fragrant, stacked sweet. We 

do not talk but we smell the sweetness of 

hay everyday, oh stranger, you know not what 


you are not. 


[am not like you. I talk with you, laugh 
with you, break bread with you, I will 
even die with you. And my soul 

will rest atop a haymow on Weaver Ridge 


while yours goes to heaven. 


— SHERRI HOESTETLER 


LEBACQZ continued from page | 
Relationship 


First, let’s talk about “soul.” In Christian tradition, soul is not an 
attribute possessed by someone in the same way that having black hair 
or brown eyes is an attribute. True, we often use the term “soul” to 
refer to the fact that we are, as President Clinton put it, “born of a 
miracle that reaches beyond laboratory science,” and to point to our 
individuality, uniqueness, and special worth. Thus, we sometimes use 
the term as though it referred to some quality or characteristic 
possessed by the individual. 

In theological tradition, however, such an understanding would 
not capture the full range or meaning of the term. God breathed life 
into the developing individual and with that breath there was “soul.” 
This classic view of soul suggests that soul is something that happens 
between God and people. Soul expresses the love that God has for 
us—the love poured out for us, in Christian tradition. The great 
German theologian Helmut Thielicke 
understood the dignity of humans to rest 
not in some attribute of their own but in 
what he called their “alien dignity.” 
While this phrase might seem odd today, 
the concept to which it points is simple. 
What is it that gives me value? Is it my 
accomplishments? Is it my characteristics? 
Is it my genes? For Thielicke, it was none 
of these. Rather, my value or dignity is 
given by God; it derives from the fact that 
God loves me. In such an understanding, 
“soul” is not an individual possession but 
a statement about relationship. Soul has to 
do with our standing before God. 

The question about cloning, then, is 
not whether a clone will have individuality 
or uniqueness or personality. Of course it 
will. Just as identical twins share the same 
genome but still are individual persons, so 
would a clone be an individual person 
even though sharing the same genome 
with another. But this is not the impor- 
tant question. The question is not whether 
a clone is unique. Certainly Dolly is 
unique in the world, and has become the 
focus of much attention. Her uniqueness 
is assured. So would be the uniqueness of 
a human clone. The question, however, is 
not about uniqueness—or what makes us stand alone—but precisely 
about relationship, or what allows us to stand together—together 
before God and together with each other. The framing of the question 
in terms of uniqueness is unfortunate, then, because it takes our 
attention away from the relational dimensions of human life. 


The question, 
however, is 
not about 
uniqueness, 
but precisely 
about 
relationship 
—what 
allows us to 
stand 
together 


Intention 

My second concern follows from this. Clones do not emerge full 
blown—a creatio ex nihilo. Dolly did not simply appear one day. She 
was deliberately created, she was nurtured in the womb of a sheep, she 
was bottle or udder fed after birth, and so on. It took humans and 


sheep to make Dolly and give her 
life. It was, in short, a community 
effort, involving not just the 
scientists but sheep from whom 
eggs were harvested and other 
sheep into whom those eggs were 
implanted. 

This process of creation 
involves intention and collabora- 
tion. Focusing on the uniqueness 
of the clone rather than on the 
intention and collaboration of the process of creation is unfortunate. 
Both intention and collaborative process must be assessed in order to 
know whether the creation of a human clone could be justified. In the 
case of Dolly, the intentions appear beneficent. Wilmut and his 
colleagues are looking to create sheep that can be engineered to provide 
milk for children with special medical needs. When we think about 
human cloning, it is in fact often the intentions that give us pause. 
Why, we ask, might someone want to do this? Are there any reasons 
that would justify cloning a human being rather than procreating 
through the various processes already available? 

Ironically, I can think of one reason that will probably be 
considered unpalatable by many, and yet is a logical outgrowth of the 
kind of reasoning that we so often use in speaking of human reproduc- 
tion. If it seems unpalatable, this suggests that we need to rethink some 
of our basic assumptions about procreation. The scenario is as follows. 

Techniques such as In Vitro Fertilization have emerged in order 
to give people the option of having children “of their own” instead of 
adopting. IVF allows a heterosexual couple to use their own sperm and 
egg, bypassing blocked fallopian tubes, in order to create a child that is 
genetically “theirs.” Similarly, cloning would allow a lesbian couple to 
have a child that is genetically “theirs,” created out of the DNA of one 
and the egg of the other, for example. It is a logical extension of the 
reasoning that pushes for the development of any and all technologies 
that allow us to have children to whom we are genetically related. If 
this scenario makes us uncomfortable, then perhaps it is time to ask 
what it means to call a child “ours.” 


The role of women 

This brings me to my final concern, which has to do with the 
collaboration necessary to make cloning happen. Wilmut’s sheep no 
doubt were not asked what they thought about the whole process. 
Sheep are not asked to give “informed consent” to be involved in new 
procedures. Research involving the human community, however, does 
require informed consent. Precisely because cloning takes an egg, and 
a womb, and the care and nurture of a newborn, it cannot happen 
without significant input from forgotten members of the human 
community: women. Human eggs come from women. Human wombs 
are found in women. Cloning may make men obsolete when it comes 
to human reproduction, but cloning only makes women more central! 

Crucial voices are missing in this debate, and they are women’s 
voices. For example, a major conference on cloning was announced for 
June, 1997, without a single woman listed as a principal speaker. 
Cloning threatens to repeat the pattern with which we have become all 
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LEBACOZ continued from page 4 


too familiar: even when we deal with a 
subject such as reproduction, in which 
women are central, women will become 
marginalized. This is of great concern to me. 

Thus, the real question is not whether a 
clone will be unique, or whether it will have 
soul, or whether anyone can ever create 
another “you.” The question is why we would 
choose to do this in the human community, 
who will do it, and what doing it would 
imply for our understanding of women, of 
children and of their relationship to us and 
ours to them. 
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What does it mean to call a child “our 
own’? Is it genes that make children “ours”? 
Does the desire for a genetic link with a child 
justify the development of exotic technologies 
such as IVF and cloning? If not, what would 
justify that development? What does it mean 
to develop a technology that makes women 
even more central to reproduction than they 
were before, and then ignore and neglect 
women’s voices? We cannot answer these 
questions by pointing to our uniqueness or 
“soul,” for that begs the question. 


Responsibility for children 

The question is precisely whether our 
focus on our individuality and uniqueness is 
what makes it so difficult for us both to 
honor the voices of the dispossessed and to 
claim responsibility for all the already existing 
children of the world. We must see all those 
children as “ours,” in need of protection, 
nurture and love. The question is not 
whether clones will be unique, but whether in 
the name of uniqueness we will once again 
disregard the poor and ignore the relational 
basis of human life. 


Karen Lebacgz is the Robert Gordon Sproul Professor 
of Theological Ethics at Pacific School of Religion 
and a longtime supporter of the Center. 
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The Center’s work over the past three 
years with our Discipleship/Citizenship Project 
and some recent efforts to address the reli- 
gious right have afforded a perspective to ask 
these questions in new and creative ways. 

First and fundamentally is a reformed 
recognition of and reflection upon the 
Church as a social institution. On one level 
social scientists are documenting the impor- 
tant role that the Church must play in revital- 
izing civil society. No longer are the 
sociologists lumped together with the psy- 
chologists as conspirators in the plot to re- 
duce religion to a mere social phenomenon. 
No longer are they feared as the detractors 
who only focus on the Church’s complicity in 
privileged economic arrangements and racist 
social hierarchies. 

Instead, their analyses are welcomed by 
those in the Church who recognize the re- 
sponsibility to contribute a religiously in- 
formed moral perspective to political 
discourse. The social scientists are underscor- 
ing the Church’s positive contribution and 
the Church is rising to the task. 

On another level, Church members 
themselves are moving beyond their denomi- 
nations and are taking advantage of reli- 
giously inspired, citizen action groups as 
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Wednesday, June 11, 1997 
7:00pm to 9:00pm 


admission is free 


Gresham Hall, Grace Cathedral, 
1100 California St. at Taylor, San Francisco 


NETCAST: WWW. GRACECOM. ORG 


GraceCom and the Center for Ethics & Social Policy present 


CELLS AND SOULS 
A FORUM ON THE ETHICS OF GENETIC CLONING 


panelists: Karen Lebacqz, Pacific School of Religion 
Barbara MacKinnon, University San Francisco 
Dr. Linda Sonntag, Axiom Venture Advisors 


Moke INFO: 415.749.6363 


BOOK NOTES... 


PRIVATE CONSCIENCES AND 
PUBLIC REASONS 


By Kent Greenawalt, New York & London: Oxford University Press, 1995. 


Does the United States’ constitutional separation of church 
and state mean that citizens and public officials should not use their 
religious beliefs in public discourse and in political decisions? In 
Private Consciences and Public Reasons, Kent Greenawalt, professor at 
Columbia University and a leading scholar in jurisprudence, argues 
that religious beliefs have their proper role in the public arena. 

The fact of religious diversity in this country suggests that 
public reasoning based both on religious beliefs and comprehen- 
sive views of the good life has the potential for inciting misunder- 
standing and promoting divisiveness. Yet the very concept of 
liberty in a liberal democratic society precludes a restriction on the 
expression and the use of views that are deeply important to a 
majority of citizens. 

Greenawalt acknowledges that for most people political and 
religious truths are significantly linked. He uses Rawl’s observa- 
tion that, if principles of justice are to be useful to regulate society, 
they need to have fairly wide acceptance. Since most thoughtful 
people will measure public principles against their privately held 
views of the good, it is not illiberal to rely on religious understand- 
ings to decide that a stand on an issue is just or immoral. 

The case of elected public officials, legislators, and judges is 
different than that of the citizen. Greenawalt cites the constant 
practice in the U.S. of judges being required to provide reasons for 
their legal decisions that they can claim would be available as 
reasons to all judges. Thus, religious views are disregarded in favor 
of public reasons in court decisions. Likewise, legislators and 
elected officials should also use the discourse of public reasons and 
avoid reliance on controversial religious grounds. This, however, 
does not preclude the use of religious imagery, symbols, and 
tradition. For Greenawalt, “religious discourse” has a very precise 
meaning: “explanations that connect particular religious premises 
to conclusions of policy.” 

Greenawalt notes the long and complicated history of reli- 
gious involvement in issues such as slavery, suffrage, prohibition, 
and the civil rights movement. He claims that since the civil rights 
movement, political activity among most American religions has 
increased dramatically. But when it comes to actual questions of 
policy, clergy and churches should offer general moral truths and 
principles rather than specific public policy proposals. 

Greenawalt demonstrates that, on balance and with some 
nuanced restraints, religious beliefs and views of what it means to 
live a good human life properly inform public debate and policy. 
His clear reasoning, his valuing of what is important to many 
citizens, his comprehensive overview and consideration of the 
state of the question, make his book a force to be reckoned with 
in future discussions of the role of religion in the public arena. 


REVIEWED BY JEAN PONDER SOTO 
GTU DocroraL STUDENT 
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viable and often preferable means for addressing social issues. Here I 
refer to what Robert Wuthnow calls paradenominational groups—the 
focus of our three year study of discipleship and citizenship. These 
groups—Habitat for Humanity, Bread for the World, Focus on the 
Family, to name a few—provide some of the most attractive and pro- 
ductive settings for members of churches to engage in citizen action, 
including policy debates. . 

Even private foundations are taking a new look at the opportuni- 
ties that churches provide in the effort to engage issues such as urban 
poverty, economic development, and immigration policy. Churches 
are the most viable local social structures and have access to the most 
promising state and national networks required to address these issues. 

While such news warrants justifiable optimism, it likewise raises 
some serious questions and requires at least one caveat. 

One question was raised by a member of our staff who attended a 
community meeting between state legislators and some local pastors. 
The legislators were offering these pastors state monies to fund social 
service programs in their churches. In this era of government budget 
cuts and social responsibilities diverted to the voluntary sector, the 
Church must be vigilant about its proper role in society. 

How does the Church aspire to its traditional service of charity 
while maintaining its equally traditional role of prophet? As servant it 
could use the government funds to provide more and better care for 
the needy. As prophet it must be ever ready to challenge the state— 
especially when the promised funds are part of some larger scheme to 
balance the budget on the backs of the poor. 

I recently saw an interview with one of Jerry Falwell’s lieutenants 
from the heyday of the Moral Majority. He decried Falwell’s co- 
optation by Ronald Reagan, saying that, in the end, if you become an 
agent you can no longer be a prophet. It’s an issue that reaches across 
ideological lines. Does the prophet’s claim to uncompromised values, 
moral indignation and principled resistance run counter to the desire 
and ability to be an effective participant in the policy processes that 
shape our lives? The Church cannot be satisfied with an either/or an- 
swer to this question. If we look to some inspiring examples of minis- 
ters leading the fight on such issues as welfare reform, we know that 
these roles can be held together quite creatively. 

This leads to my caveat and returns us to our setting here at the 
GTU—the place where the next generation of ministers for the 
Church is being prepared. As you might expect, there are faculty and 
doctoral students interested in exploring the Church’s role in civil soci- 
ety. Unfortunately, however, if we look at course requirements for semi- 
narians and faculty appointments, it would seem that those responsible 
for curriculum and hiring do not share this enthusiasm. 

In fact, most seminarians in this country are not required to study 
about the Church as a social institution. It seems the ministers and 
priests of tomorrow are not being prepared to grapple with the impor- 
tant questions of the Church’s proper role in policy debates. Without 
such training I can only anticipate the proof-texting, pulpit pounding 
and righteous posturing that still too often characterizes the Church’s 
approach to social issues. & 


Barry Stenger is director of the Center and Assistant Professor of Christian 
Ethics at the Graduate Theological Union. He is also the recent father of 


twin girls, 


SEEKING MORAL DISAGREEMENT 


CIVILITY IN PUBLIC DISCOURSE 
By Chris Adams 


In the past, this page has become a forum for an ongoing conversation 
about an important topic. In that vein, we invite responses on the issue of 
civility in public discourse that we could publish on this page. 

You know something is awry when talk about how we talk to one 
another threatens to eclipse what we talk about. Editorials, workshops 
and symposia abound to fashion a solution to the problem we are left 
with in the twilight hours of Newt Gingrich and Rush Limbaugh: a 
lack of civility in our public discourse. 

The conventional view is that things have simply gotten out of 
hand. A January San Francisco Chronicle article laments that when the 
new Congress was seated this year “a Republican called President 
Clinton ‘a little bugger.’ A Democrat charged Republicans 


with being ‘worse than Hitler.’ Lawmakers were told to ‘sit 


underscoring the important role that ethics plays in public discourse. 

Theoretical help on this issue is forthcoming in a new book by 
Amy Gutmann and Dennis Thompson, Democracy and Disagreement 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1996). In this book, 
Gutmann and Thompson propose a model for how society can have 
deeply-rooted moral conflict—over issues such as abortion—without 
allowing the disagreement to degenerate into the ineffective public dis- 
course that we label uncivil. 

The authors begin with a disclaimer: “We should not expect fi- 
nally to resolve all or even most moral conflicts.” From here, they sug- 
gest a model for moral argument based on three principles: reciprocity 
(an appeal to reasons that could be shared); public- 
ity (the need for the argument to take place in pub- 


[ies Sa ees Sy 
down and shut up’ and ‘keep your greedy, tax-cutting hands : lic forums); and accountability (the need to 
off our Medicare.” Later that month The Chronicle reported It is consider who is affected by the outcome.) 
on a member of the House calling another “jackass of the : Of these three, reciprocity is the most central, 
year.” possible and as they articulate it, this principle holds out 
As if uncivil speech were not enough, in another romise to become a realistic prescription for the 
; : to be both : ie 


incident Capitol police were needed to separate two House 
members who got into a shoving match. 

To most people, such behavior is childish at best and 
deeply corrupting of our national politics at worst. But 
incivility has its champions, most vocally on the far right 
and the far left. The argument is that incivility is necessary if 
you want anything other than the polite, status quo 
operation of government. For those who passionately seek 
change—whether it is to protect welfare or to cut capital gains taxes— 
civility is the first casualty. Recall that thirty years ago “baby killer” 
was an epithet hurled at President Lyndon Johnson by anti-Vietnam 
war protesters. Today the far right uses the same name for those who 
seek or perform abortion. 

Randall Kennedy of Harvard, speaking words of encouragement 
to the left, provides the irresistable rationale for incivility: “if you're in 
an argument with a thug, there are things much more important than 
civility.” 

As corroding as incivility is, he has a point. To those of us who 
have witnessed the meanness that has fueled social policy in the last 
two years, especially in regard to justice for the most vulnerable of so- 
ciety, the poster children for incivility do indeed resemble thugs. The 
question to those of us who want political discourse to be both civil 
and just is: How do we respond? Do we take off the gloves and get as 
uncivil as the worst of them in the name of justice? Or, do we take 
comfort in knowing that no matter how bad things got, we acted civilly? 

This is an unnecessary choice. It is possible to be both civil and 
effective—the problem being that our current political environment 
makes this very difficult. If we want both civility and the ability to ef 
fectively advocate for and create a more just society, we must look 
more closely at the way in which we talk to one another in public. 

Over the years, many of the projects here at the Center have been 
informed by the conviction that the problems we face as a society are 
complicated by an inability to attend appropriately to their ethical di- 
mension. One such project, the Voicing Values Project, focuses spe- 
cifically on how we talk about values in social issues as a way of 


civil and 
effective 


root cause of incivility. “In opening the forums of 
political decision making to a wide range of legiti- 
mate moral disagreement, and defending practices 
that cultivate mutual respect among citizens within 
those forums, the principle of reciprocity supports 
a political process that supports moral learning. 
Citizens put their moral beliefs to the test of public 
deliberation, and strengthen their convictions or 
change their minds in response to the arguments presented in a poli- 
tics governed by reciprocity.” 

The reason for so much incivility, then, is not what it first ap- 
pears to be: rudeness, loutishness, or ill will. It may be that in our in- 
creasingly pluralistic society there is genuine disagreement — moral 
disagreement — that must be dealt with before we can sustain a hope 
for a more peaceful society. That we lack venues and opportunities 
where this disagreement can take place is both an indictment of our 
current social arrangement and an indication of what we need to rem- 
edy the situation. 

Gutmann and Thompson believe that such principled argument 
does take place publically today, most notably within the higher levels 
of the judiciary. While grateful for that, they would like to see this 
spread to what they call “middle democracy”— legislative bodies, civic 
associations, and schools. 

If all of the talk about vague notions of civil society and civic par- 
ticipation over the last few years had the single practical outcome of 
allowing for more and better moral discussion and disagreement, it 
would all be worthwhile. Were this the case, the second order problem 
of incivility would immediately become less important and the focus 
could be shifted to alleviating a more destructive type of meanness in 
which moral principles can not even find an entree to politics. 

The lack of civility is really just a symptom. To address the prob- 
lem we must, as Gutmann and Thompson suggest, find a way to de- 
liberate and to disagree deeply and with principle.& 


Chris Adams is Associate Director of the Center and director of its Voicing 
Values Project. 
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AFTER WELFARE REFORM 
THE FAITH COMMUNITY AND THE SAFETY NET 


By Scott Anderson 


The welfare reform roller coaster that began with the 
104th Congress’ Contract with America and ended with 
President Clinton’s signature on the Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Act of 1996 marked the end of a 
federal commitment to meet basic needs of low-income 
families. Now, the children of these families, 
whose parents are in low-wage jobs or out of 
work, are looking to their state and local deci- 
sion-makers as well as to their local communi- 
ties—including the churches—to assure that 
they have adequate food, shelter, and clothing 
when family resources dry up. 

Central to the welfare reform bill is the 
elimination of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) and the creation of the Tem- 
porary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF) 
block grant. With frozen funding, time limits, 
and strict work requirements, California’s law- 
makers will have to decide whether to expand, 
maintain, limit or curtail eligibility and services to 
low-income families with children. Coupled with 
the virtual elimination of food stamps for able-bod- 
ied single adults and the elimination of food stamps for legal 
immigrants, these changes present the most serious challenge 
to providing basic services to low-income families in the last 30 
years. 

Implementation of welfare reform is now in the hands 
of the Governor, State Legislature, and various administra- 
tive agencies. Major decisions will be made this summer 
(though some implementation issues will probably be de- 
layed until 1998). Once the Legislature's initial work is 
completed and a new state budget approved, county ofti- 
cials and local communities will be required to flesh out the 
framework in providing services over the next year. 


We rare ReForm DepaTe IN SACRAMENTO 

As soon as the Welfare Reform Conference Committee 
was appointed last February by the legislative leadership, it 
became clear that ideology would fuel this debate. At one 
end of the spectrum are conservative Republican lawmakers 
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who believe that the state should get out of the business of 
providing cash assistance and turn the safety net over to the 
religious community and private charities. At the other end 
are liberal Democrats who are incensed by the federal wel- 
fare reform bill and want to do whatever is possible for Cali- 
fornia to maintain the old system of welfare entitlements. 
While the rhetoric has been heated, it is now clear that 
for most California voters—and for a substantial majority in 
the legislature—the ideological war is over. Welfare support 
will now be temporary, and it will be focused on moving 
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CLOSING A CHAPTER 


By Christopher Adams 


In the Spring of 1992, and four months into his tenure 
as director of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, Barry 
Stenger articulated a vision for CESP. “We must discover,” 
he said, “those ways in which we as university faculty, stu- 
dents or administrators, as directors of academic centers, as 
researchers and writers make our distinctively academic 
contribution to social change.” As readers of Ethics & Policy 
know, in our research projects, writing, public service and 
public education efforts this 
vision has guided our work 
for the last six years. 

Barry wrote these 
words at a time of transition 
for the Center. With the ex- 
ception of one person, the 
entire staff changed during 
the summer of 1991. It was 
during that time that Barry, 
Lynne Jerome and I all be- 
gan our work here. The en- 
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people off the public assistance rolls and into 
work, The fundamental policy questions that 
remain are how much support is the state 
willing to commit to this new system and 
who will do what in order to make it work? 

Here are the hot-button policy issues 
that must be hammered out: 


-Time Limits—Should California enact 
more stringent limits than the five year life- 
time benefit federal law requires? Governor 
Wilson proposes that new recipients receive 
no more than 
twelve months 
of assistance 
during the first 
twenty-four 
months on the 
new program. 
Democrats pro- 
pose a flexible 
initial time 
limit—of no 
more than three 
years—depend- 
ing on the needs 


Policymakers 
are trying to 
figure out 
how to 
make every 
public 
dollar 


stretch, and = andskilllevel of 
th ey are the recipient. 
. *Welfa 
approaching —Work—How 


does California 
address the vex- 
ing problem of 
creating over 
one million new 
private sector 
jobs for adults 
currently on the 
welfare rolls? 
Governor Wil- 
son leaves this challenge to the private sector. 
Democrats want the state to provide commu- 
nity service employment to those recipients 
who play by the rules and can’t find work. 


the 
religious 
community 
for help. 


¢Immigrants—How should the state 
handle the thousands of elderly and disabled 
legal immigrants who will lose their SSI and 
food stamp benefits as a result of the federal 
welfare reform law? Governor Wilson and 
Republicans in the Legislature argue that these 
programs should be funded by the federal gov- 
ernment. Democrats want the state to provide 
“back-fill” funding so that current immigrants 
receiving aid do not lose these benefits. 


General Assistance—How does the 
state maintain a safety net for those who con- 
tinue to fall through the cracks? Most policy 
makers in Sacramento assume that federal 
welfare reform legislation will place enormous 
pressure on the General Assistance program, 
which is California’s last resort safety net for 
those who do not qualify for other assistance 
programs. Some analysts estimate that the 
General Assistance caseload could triple in 
the next few years, as current recipients reach 
their time limit, and legal immigrants lose 
SSI benefits and food stamps. Governor Wil- 
son wants the Legislature to relax current 
state law which mandates that the counties 
provide General Assistance. Democrats pro- 
pose that the state take over some of the 
funding responsibilities for the General Assis- 
tance program. 

Sadly—but predictably—in the final 
stages of state budget negotiations, the wel- 
fare reform debate has degenerated into a par- 
tisan slugfest as the major political players 
stake out their positions and seek to gain po- 
litical advantage with California voters. 

Some sort of compromise—leaning in favor 
of the Governor’s position—will probably be 
the final outcome. 


Fairy Community Anvocacy STRATEGIES 


The initial strategy of the interfaith com- 
munity in California has been largely defen- 
sive: Congregations need to be clear with 
legislators about what they can’t do. Congre- 
gations don’t have the capacity to provide a 
safety net for California’s two million low in- 
come families on their own—that responsi- 
bility must fundamentally remain, as it always 
has, with government. Nor are individual 
congregations employment agencies for low- 
income parents. President Clinton’s sugges- 
tion that every congregation in the nation 
hire a welfare recipient is unrealistic and dis- 
tracts from the important policy debate about 
the appropriate role of government in moving 
people permanently out of poverty. 

A second strategy has been to provide 
public policy education to congregations 
about welfare reform and to encourage people 
of faith to become involved in advocating for 
the needs of low income families at the State 
Capitol. The California Council of Churches, 
in collaboration with the California Interfaith 
Coalition (including the California Catholic 
Conference, the Jewish Public Affairs Com- 


mittee, National Council of Jewish Women, 


the Lutheran Office of Public Policy, JERI- 
CHO: A Voice for Justice, and the Friends 
Committee on Legislation) published a wel- 
fare reform study guide for local congrega- 
tions this spring. Over 7,000 study guides 
have been distributed to congregations 
throughout California. 

Finally, the California Council of 
Churches has collaborated with local ecu- 
menical councils and interfaith movements 
along with the San Francisco Foundation’s 
FAITHS Initiative to hold public forums on 
welfare reform throughout California. The 
purpose of these events has been to educate 
local religious leaders about the contours of 
federal welfare reform legislation, and to pro- 
vide linkages with local decision-makers as 
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BOOK NOTES... 


THE TIME BIND 


WHEN WORK BECOMES HOME AND 
HOME BECOMES WORK 
By Arlie Hochschild, New York: Metropolitan Books, 1997. 


Arlie Hochschild’s study of one Fortune 500 corporation and 
the implications of its “family-friendly” policy has inspired both 
strong affirmation and discomfort with her conclusions. A short 
piece from the book was published in the New York Times 
Magazine (April 20, 1997), providing readers with an abbreviated 
sense of her study and its implications for children and parents in 
a hectic work-home lifestyle. For two weeks the Letters to the 
Editor section of the Magazine carried responses pro and con, 
indicating that Hochschild, a Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, had touched a raw nerve. 

Herargumentis that time has become the pivotal dimension: 
too scarce and always critical for the corporate worker who opts to 
move up the ladder. (She found that there was a difference 
between management and factory workers, however.) The book is 
organized ina compelling manner, introducing readers in the first 
of three parts to the company and its vision of a “work-life balance 
program” as well as to several of the middle managers whose 
strained lives she depicts. Clearly aware of Juliet Schor’s earlier 
study of the ironic trend in American life which delineates the loss 
of leisure in recent decades, Hochschild sets out to understand 
why Amerco’s (the fictional midwestern company which was the 
subject of her study) “family-friendly” policy has not succeeded. 

At first reading, corporate aspirations for a “family-friendly” 
environment would seem to be well planned. The irony, however 
is that parents in the company opt to work more hours rather than 
to take advantage of such benevolent policies as flextime, maternal 
leave, etc. The second and third parts of Hochschild’s superbly 
written text set out to unravel why the paradox obtains. The 
author dismisses obvious answers such as fear of layofts or need for 
more income, although both factors are expressed in a more 
complex web of explanation. 

Hochschild concludes that the resistance to more family time 
lies in a radically changed value system where work was once that 
which provided the wherewithall for homelife and was a refuge from 
the pressures of the job, it has now becomea refuge from the pressures 
of the home. In turn, the home has become “Taylorized,” a site of 
efficiency management, and a devalued locus which provides little 
relief from the pressures associated with workplace activity. 

This recognition of the family’s fragility in the face of onerous 
pressures leaves the reader with a sinking feeling. What, if any- 
thing, can be done to puta halt to that which Hochschild identifies 
as one of the most threatening facets to family life at the end of the 
century? Hochschild offers a tentative solution to the “time bind” 
she has uncovered in her analysis—a hopeful one which demands 
a shift in the values by which we order our lives. 

REVIEWED BY CLARE B. FISCHER 


REINHARDT PROFESSOR OF RELIGION AND CULTURE, 
TARR KING SCHOOL FOR THE MINISTRY 
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suing period has proven a lively and productive chapter in the Center's 
twenty-three year history. 

Through The Good Society Project, based on the book by Robert 
N. Bellah and his colleagues, we helped launch an awareness of the vi- 
tal role of large social institutions to a vibrant society. As Bellah has 
said, “institutions are the practical expressions of community.” 
Through The Voicing Values Project we took those same insights 
about institutions and linked them with efforts to revitalize democracy 
through public deliberation. This project was honored with a presti- 
gious grant from The National Endowment for the Humanities. And 
through the Discipleship/Citizenship Project, we carried out a major 
study about the relationship between religious commitment and pub- 
lic life, such as politics or volunteerism. Professor John Coleman will 
soon be publishing the results of this study in a book. 

This most recent chapter in the history of the Center is now com- 
ing to a close. In April, Barry resigned from the directorship and the 
Graduate Theological Union doctoral faculty. After taking several 
months off to be with his growing family (and to build a new bed- 
room to house them), he will begin a new position as Director of Eth- 
ics Programs at Santa Clara University’s Markkula Center for Applied 
Ethics. We wish him well in this new position and are confident that 
he will continue to utilize the intelligence and practical wisdom that 
made his directorship here so effective. 

In May, the GTU administration appointed me as the new direc- 
tor — an appointment that unfortunately will be very brief. Due to a 
family crisis, in September my wife and I will move to Colorado to be 
closer to both our families. It is unclear what work I will undertake 
there, but my hope is to find something as fulfilling as my work at the 
Center has been. 

The Center is fortunate at this time to have an excellent candidate 
to assume leadership of the Center. Jerome Baggett, whose work has 
appeared often in Ethics & Policy, will become the acting director for 
the next academic year. Jerome has a long history with the Center, 
most notably as the holder of the Center’s distinguished Weber Fel- 
lowship for two years. He was also one of the researchers on the Dis- 
cipleship/Citizenship project, and in connection with that has just 
completed his dissertation on Habitat for Humanity. His scholarly in- 
terests are a true amalgam of the academic disciplines upon which the 
Center is based—ethics and the social sciences. 

The Center is again in a time of transition. Like the one it under- 
went six years ago, only one staff member will be continuing into its 
next chapter. Also like the transition six years ago, the Center’s mis- 
sion to serve as a bridge between the academy and those working on 
social issues remains vital. As Lynne Jerome, Jerome Baggett and oth- 
ets take up the work of articulating and applying their vision for the 
Center, we look forward to reading about new developments. & 


Christopher Adams is the Director of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy. 


OUTRUNNING OUR WELFARE PAST 


by Eugene Smolensky 


ith a stroke of the pen, President Clinton ended wel- 
\ fare “as we have known it” by eliminating the sixty- 

year federal guarantee of income support for poor chil- 
dren and their families lies. But are we capable of rewriting the 
dismal script of welfare reform that we have replayed for the last 
three decades? Every President since Johnson has tried to reform 
or refocus public assistance pro- 
grams. Chances are President 
Clinton’s successor will be back to 
the drawing board in the year 2001, 
designing welfare reform for a new 
millennium. 

Why have we perpetually 
failed? Because we want the impos- 
sible: kids who live above the pov- 
erty line, parents who are working, 
reduced cost to the taxpayer—we 
want them all. Yet, the fact is that 
these three goals very often conflict. 
President Reagan’s budget director, 
David Stockman, described their 
relationship as the “iron triangle.” 
Changing one element of the rela- 
tionship brings changes in the other 
two, often unintended and unac- 
ceptable changes. 

California is currently develop- 
ing its own welfare plan, which 
must soon go into effect. Recent 
federal reform gave states a great 
deal of leeway in designing new wel- 
fare programs within the constraints 
of some general guidelines—work 
requirements for adults and a five 
year limit on how long families can 
receive benefits, for example. This flexibility offers a new oppor- 
tunity, but also a daunting Challenge, for our state officials. As 
they tussle over opposing plans, legislators must come to terms 
with the fundamental conflicts revealed by the competing goals of 
reform. 

The tension between adequate care for children and program 
costs is obvious: other things being equal, raising care levels for 
the nearly two million children receiving welfare in California 
raises costs. 

The question of behavior—whether or not recipients are 
working, for example—is trickier but just as telling. In the past, 
the welfare system has provided little incentive to work, because 
every dollar earned is often a welfare dollar lost. And the effect 
can be even worse: some working recipients see their income de- 
crease by more than one hundred percent with the loss of addi- 
tional benefits such as food stamps or Medicaid. One solution 


We want 
the 
impossible: 
kids who 
live above 
the poverty 
line, 
parents 
who are 
working, 
and 
reduced 
cost to the 
taxpayer. 


would be to let recipients keep a greater portion of their benefits 
while working, but this would substantially increase welfare rolls 
in the short term and thus increase costs. 

The “iron triangle” holds metaphorically for eligibility crite- 
ria as well. Program rules have always favored single parents over 
couples, creating an incentive for parents to separate. Extending 
coverage to intact families would solve this incentive problem, 
but would increase the caseload. 

In this current round of welfare reform we will fail again if 
we do not learn from our past. We must—for the first time—de- 
fine what we want in ways that will leave us satisfied by the out- 
come. In other words, we need to set achievable goals by rank 
ordering the issues of achieving adequacy for children, changing 
behavior, and controlling cost. Something has to give. What 


should it be? 


he answer lies in recognizing that the most critical 
| issue is not ultimately dollars and cents, but behavior. 

The costs do not explain why we want welfare reform so 
desperately. Last year, AFDC accounted for only about one per- 
cent of the federal budget. We are driven, instead, by a funda- 
mental disapproval of conduct that the system often appears to 
generate and perpetuate. We resent being taken advantage of but, 
at the same time, believe that children should not be made to suf- 
fer for the mistakes or misfortunes of their parents. 

Facing these hard truths about welfare may offer the begin- 
nings of a more realistic approach to reform. Can we agree that a 
right-thinking society should not allow poor children to fall 
through holes in the social safety net? Do we believe that a proper 
measure of reform is how many people are moved towards pro- 
ductive lives? If so, let’s focus on two goals: creating a consensus 
on what children need and delivering on it and changing adult 
work behavior. These goals are not fundamentally in conflict, but 
there is a tradeoff. For the moment, we will have to stop measur- 
ing our accomplishments in terms of draconian cuts in the wel- 
fare rolls and drastic cost reductions. Instead, we will judge our 
success by the level of care provided for kids and by the propor- 
tion of welfare recipients who are working. 

To have a shot at success this time around, the Governor and 
legislature must stop promising us easy solutions and painless 
endings, and we must stop demanding them. Real reform means 
getting a grip on all sides of the triangle, identifying acceptable 
tradeoffs and facing up to them so that we may reach attainable 
goals. Then perhaps we can move beyond the failed reform dra- 
mas of the past. & 


Eugene Smolensky is Dean of the Graduate School of Public Policy at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He is author of Welfare 
Reform: A Primer in Twelve Questions forthcoming from the 
Public Policy Institute of California (PPIC). A copy of this paper ts 
available at no cost by emailing your request to info@ppic.org. 
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communities begin to consider the implications of welfare reform 
implementation. To date, fourteen forums have been held. Well over 
3,000 religious leaders from local congregations have attended these 
events. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE SAFETY NET 


There is bipartisan recognition among state lawmakers that there 
must be a new partnership between the non-profit sector (which in- 
cludes the religious community), the for-profit sector, and government 
to adequately meet the needs of low-income families as a result of fed- 
eral welfare reform. Policymakers in Sacramento are trying to figure 
out how to make every public dollar stretch, and they are approaching 
the religious community for help. 

Many congregations in Calforni are service providers them- 
selves, running food closets, soup kitchens, and homeless shelters. In 
fact, congregations are one of the first places many low-income fami- 
lies come for assistance. Congregants make up the bulk of volunteer 
labor in a wide range of social services and are assumed by many deci- 
sion makers to be the providers of last resort. These congregations are 
located in every neighborhood in the state. With their roots in local 
communities, diverse membership, volunteer cadre, building space and 
first hand knowledge of social service needs, they are key to the suc- 
cessful outcome of any welfare reform implementation strategy. 

While the religious community can’t replace the safety net, it can 
continue to provide and expand the necessary ancillary services to low- 
income people that build upon the strengths of the religious commu- 
nity and don’t overwhelm our resources: child care, emergency feeding 
and housing programs, mentoring for at-risk youth, citizenship classes, 
settings for successful alcohol rehabilitation programs such as AA, job 
training and placement services, and community service opportunities. 
And, congregations must be open to explore new avenues of service, in 
partnership with government, to meet the enormous challenges of wel- 
fare reform. 

While the ideological debate about the role of government in pro- 
viding for the needs of low income families may be over, all of us who 
care about the most vulnerable in our midst must now face the daunt- 
ing task of making the new system work. The religious community, 
which has historically played such an important role in delivering ser- 
vices to the poor, must now provide new leadership to rebuild the hu- 
man services safety net in this new welfare environment, one that does 
not punish recipients, but offers them a helping hand out of poverty. 


Scott Anderson is the Executive Director of the California Council of Churches. 


NEW CENTER FELLOW 


The Center is pleased to announce that incoming Ph.D. 
student Karen Chaney has been awarded a special fellowship to 
work at the Center during the next year. This award was given 
during the admissions process in recognition of academic merit. 
She has two central research interests. First, the “crisis of 
liberalism’—the conflict between the liberal theory of justice 
and rights and the demands of a pluralistic society. Second, the 
ethical considerations of global economics, especially resource 
consumption. 

Welcome Karen! 


INTERFAITH ALLIANCE OF 


CALIFORNIA INCORPORATES 


GROUP WAS FIRST CONVENED BY THE CENTER 


One year ago the Center convened a major meeting of 
religious leaders and concerned citizens from various faiths 
to discuss the role of religion in the politics of local commu- 
nities, the state and nation. The concern which prompted 
the gathering was that a relatively small group of very con- 

servative religious organizations, including the Christian 
Coalition, had claimed the authority of religion in support 
of a partisan political agenda. 

From that meeting the Center helped form a group to 
provide a faith-based alternative to the religious right. We 
are proud to announce that a few weeks ago the group in- 
corporated itself as The Interfaith Alliance of California, and 
that it will work out of offices in San Francisco. Chris 
Adams and Liz Nash, both of the Center, are on the Board 
of Directors. 

The Board and the membership include people from a 
variety of faith traditions including: Roman Catholic, 
United Methodist, Jewish, United Church of Christ, Mus- 
lim, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Native American, Buddhist, 
Baptist, Taoist, Lutheran, Disciples, Unitarian Universalist 
and Hindu. 

The Alliance is based on the principles of compassion, 
religious freedom, justice and civility in public debate. Ac- 
cording to its vision statement, “We foster respectful dia- 
logue between people who hold opposing viewpoints; we 
reject intolerant, exclusive public rhetoric; we offer our vi- 
sion for a just and civil society based upon our shared reli- 
gi0Uus abe 

Its fundamental values are: the affirmation of pluralism 
in religious traditions and the celebration of difference; the 
protection of the rights of minority interests from the tyr- 
anny of the majority; respect for the diversity and dignity of 
individuals balanced with the need to live responsibly in 
community; the separation of church and state; and the pro- 
tection and preservation of the earth which sustains the hu- 
man family. 

In the course of the work of The Interfaith Alliance of 
California, these values will be applied to issues with public 
policy implications such as welfare, education, health care, 
economic justice, family life, human rights and the sanctity 
of life. 

As The Interfaith Alliance of California moves into its 
next phase of development — building a more solid organi- 
zation, extending outreach to the entire state and focusing 
on timely policy issues — the Center wishes it well and 
looks forward to future collaboration. 


The Interfaith Alliance of California may be contacted at 
965 Mission Street, Suite 411, San Francisco, CA 94103-292] 
Ph: 415/896-5835. Internet: http://reality.sgi.com/csp/tianorcal 
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PaggESsse|| hose Story Is It? 
o Says Churches are in Trouble? 
FEB 0 4 |9Sty Nancy Ammerman 
ern any sociologists have accepted, often uncritically, the 
position that the influence of religion in modern society 1s 
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waning and congregations are losing the vitality they had in the 
not-so-distant past. However, Nancy Ammerman’s recently 
completed study of twenty-three congregations—all of which 
have faced a variety of social, cultural or demographic 
changes—calls these suppositions into question. The 
results of this research and her analysis of how con- 
gregations negotiate such changes in their communt- 
ties appear in her new book, Congregation and 
Community (see review, p. 6). The following re- 
flections on her work have been excerpted, with per- 
mission, from her article in Congregations: The 


Alban Journal (May/June, 1995). 


Il of us have “myths” we live by, stories 

about our society or our denomination or 
our congregations that recount the history and 
predict the future in a way that tells us who we are. 
For sociologists, the primary myth is what we have 
called the “secularization theory.” For most main- 
line denominations the story is a religious version 
of the same thing: Once we were large and power- 
ful; people listened when we made proclamations, 
the whole culture was Christian. Now we live in a pagan 
culture; no one listens to us anymore; and there isn’t any 
money to do anything we want to do. People are no longer 
loyal and don’t know what they believe. 

The interesting thing about myths, though, is that they 
never really tell everyone’s story. Myths belong primarily to 
those who have the power to speak them. The big myths have 
been crafted to make sense of only certain people’s lives, even 
while they claim to be about everybody. 

But what if we started listening to the experiences of 
ordinary people? What if we left the theologians and the de- 
nominational bureaucrats and, yes, even the sociologists and 
spent some time among people in ordinary congregations 
(maybe even among people for whom today’s congregations 
don’t seem to fit)? Might we hear different stories? 


hether it’s finding meaning and support for people's 

individual lives or organizing collective action, con- 
eregations simply refuse to keep religion neatly boxed into a 
“private” sphere. 


| 


Something else congregations do is to provide a place 
where people who are marginalized in the larger culture 
have a voice. Congregations can be an arena of power for 
people otherwise powerless, a place where strategies of sur- 
vival can be created, where God’s story of history calls the 
myths of a dominating secular society into question. The 
church can become a “counter-public.” Certainly that is what 
many black churches have been—a gathering place where dis- 
sident stories are told and where effective action is organized. 

What happens in a religious context, apparently hidden 
from outside view, can have long-term political and social 
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Giving Something Back 


to the Community: 
Congregations and Civic Participation 
by Jerome P. Baggett 


The relationship between congregations and the vari- 
ous communities in which they are located is the main 
focus of both this issue of Ethics & Policy and the Center's 
upcoming symposium on congregations (see announcement 
on page 7). Because this relationship is typically as fascinat- 
ing as it is complicated, it certainly warrants the attention 

paid to it by astute observers 
of American religion. 
However, it is interest- 
ing that, with such notable 
exceptions as the work of 
Nancy Ammerman and R. 


e R. Stephen Stephen Warner, much of 
Warner on the scholarly assessment of 
Ethnic & this relationship has been 
bisa t rather one-sided. In other 

mimigran : words, while it is rightly 
Congregations acknowledged that a nation 
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Religious Diversity and Immigration 
An Interview with R. Stephen Warner 


Just as waves of immigration reshaped the contours of the American relt- 
gious landscape generations ago, a similar transformation is occuring today. 
This is essentially what R. Stephen Warner, the director of the New Ethnic 
and Immigrant Congregations Project, has discovered through his most re- 
cent research. His project has focused on the religious lives and institutions 
of immigrant groups—such as Latinos, Koreans and Indo-Pakistanis— 
whose presence in the United States has increased dramatically in the past 
thirty years. The findings of this study will appear in a 
forthcoming book, co-edited by Warner and sociologist 
Judith Wittner, entitled Gatherings in Diaspora: Reli- 
gious Communities and the New Immigration (Temple, 
1998). The following interview with Warner (conducted 
by Brian Steensland) has been excerpted, with permission, 
from Re:generation Quarterly (Spring, 1996). 


our project is called the New Ethnic and Immigrant 
Congregations Project. Can you explain what the 
goal of the project has been and the types of groups it 


has most focused on? 


The goal of the project has been to fill a substan- 
tial gap in knowledge that I discovered when I was at 
work on a book about American religious communities in the 1980s 
and 1990s. I started researching a chapter on the religious institutions 
of new immigrants in the US—I had in mind, for example, Korean 
Christians and Indo-Pakistani Muslims—and I found that there was 
very little written about them. I was also interested in Latinos and their 
religious traditions, but they are not necessarily immigrants. In fact, 
many have been here for generations, and some since before the US 
expanded into the southwestern territories. So these interests led to the 
formation of the project and the designation New Ethnic and Immi- 
grant Congregations Project. 

The populations that we're interested in are defined, in effect, re- 
sidually as groups whose presence in the US has increased markedly in 
the last thirty years, specifically since the immigration law reform that 
took place in 1965, and whose religious institutions in the US have re- 
ceived little attention by scholars. I think that there are two main rea- 
sons for this gap in the academic literature. First, in the long run, it’s 
the members of a community who typically write books and articles 
about the religious institutions of that community. People are gener- 
ally interested in their own roots. You find that Presbyterians study 
Presbyterians and Catholics study Catholics. So the Koreans, Indo-Pa- 
kistanis, and so forth haven’t been in this country long enough to 
spawn a generation of scholars who would study their parents’ and 
grandparents’ religious groups. And there is another reason. A real 
anti-religious bias seems to pervade the ethnic studies programs where 
much of this research would take place. Either religion is seen as trivial 
or it is seen as retrograde, and the only way that you can become a 
scholar in these departments is to put religion behind you. So our pro- 
gram is an attempt to jump start research in these overlooked areas. 


Broadly speaking, what have you found out about ractal and ethnic diver- 
sity within congregations? Does it appear that races and ethnic groups are 
increasingly worshipping alongside one another? Or are Sunday mornings, 
as many people have noted, still the most segregated time of the week? 


I would say that what’s happening is rather mixed. Op one level, 
what I expect to see on the part of ethnic and immigrant congregations 
is segregation. Not necessarily racial, but linguistic. One of the key func- 
tions of the church for newcomers in the United 
States is to enable people to hold religious ser- 
vices in their own language. Just as language is 
their key principle of inclusion, they will 
thereby exclude speakers of other languages. 

On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that you get groups whose numbers are too 
small to be able to flock together. There isn’t a 
critical mass, so to speak. If you take Muslims 
as an example, one thing that often happens is 
that all the Muslims in a town have to get to- 
gether because there aren’t enough of them to 
sort themselves out into different congrega- 
tions. So you find different ethnic groups wor- 
shipping alongside one another for a while. 
Then eventually, you will see people sorting themselves out into differ- 
ent mosques or Islamic centers. We see that happening in the case of a 
mosque being studied in Brooklyn. So here's a case of increasing 
ethnicization as the various groups become large enough to have their 
own institutions. Some might say that that’s bad news, but it hap- 
pened, to my knowledge, with Protestants like the Lutherans in the 
nineteenth century. At first they all worshipped together, but as there got 
to be sufficient numbers, the Norwegians, the Danes, and the Swedes 
could go their separate ways. 

I should add that I have mixed feelings about the larger issue of 
racial segregation that we proverbially find on Sunday mornings. This 
fact is often cited in horror to describe the hypocrisy of America’s 
commitment to racial integration and racial justice. Yet the other side 
of that fact means that religious institutions and congregations serve as 
special places for racial and cultural minorities in the US. If this 
weren t the case then, for example, it would not be true that black 
Americans could have churches that serve as places they run and 
control themselves. So I don’t necessarily shrink at the implications of 
the general observation. 


Some demographic projections estimate that Islam will overtake Judaism as 
the second-largest religious tradition in America sometime early in the 


twenty-first century. If this is the case, what are some of the implications 
for Christians and Jor society more generally? 


__ First, I think that this scenario is likely. Plenty of people say that 
it has already happened. I don’t think that it has yet, but it’s unclear 
because of problems in getting accurate data. Anyway, I expect that 
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Congregations ani Community 
Meeting the Challenges of a Changing Soctety 


Vv 


The vitality of local congregations has long been one of the more 
notable and constant features of American religion. As they have 
been in the past, congregations remain important institutional spaces 


within which people freely interact with one another, acquire a sense 


of civic responsibility, receive both practical assistance and moral 


> Nancy T. Ammerman 


Professor of Sociology of Religion at Hartford Seminary 


guidance, and become acquainted with centuries-old religious 
traditions that attest to the deeper meanings of 


our everyday lives. Despite their constancy, 


THe 


[ENTER congregations, whether they be churches, 


synagogues, mosques or some other local religious 


FOR 
Ii | (S body, are also faced with unprecedented challenges 


SOCIAL wrought by social and cultural changes, such as 
HLICY the influx of new immigrant communities, ethnic > >» Zs 
> R. Stephen Warner 


and racial differences, the greater visibility of gay Profisor of Socioloeylar she Uae eer 


and lesbian constituencies, and potential rifts 


Vv 


among liberal and conservative congregants. Join us for this half- 


day seminar exploring these and similar issues with noted sociolo- February 27 1 998 
5 


gists Nancy Ammerman and R. Stephen Warner. 9:30 A.M. — 1:30 P.M. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Common Room, 2451 Ridge Road, Berkeley 


> Advance registration by February 13: $40 (lunch is included) 
For more information call the Center at: 510. 649-2560 
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Islam will become successfully institutionalized in this country. I think 
that the signs are already there. We've had Imams leading prayer in the 
White House and in Congress. And Muslim religious and lay leaders 
are now solid members of various interfaith assemblies in major metro- 
politan areas. So | think that they are and will continue to be a presence. 
It is also true that much of Islamic religious culture is similar to 
that of the so-called Judeo-Christian heritage that many say our coun- 


try was built on. This tradition used to be called Christian, then Judeo-: 


Christian, and I think in another generation or two we may, along 
with the Muslims, speak of “People of 
the Book” or “People of the Abrahamic 
Tradition,” which is true to the facts as 
well as to the religious self-understand- 
ing of those groups. This isn’t to say 
that conflict will go away, but I think it 
may be a better way to understand our 
culture and a way of seeing the depths 
of our religious roots. I think that the 
presence of Muslims may help Chris- 
tians and Jews—Christians particu- 
larly—understand their religious 
traditions, rather than create a kind of 
cultural chaos. 


It’s thrilling 
to see a 
13-year old 
girl being 
encouraged 
to stand up 
and read 
the Bible 

in front of 
seven 
hundred 
people. 


Let’s talk about congregations. They obvi- 
ously serve a spiritual need for their mem- 
bers. Are they important for new 
immigrants in other ways as well? 


Absolutely. The classic example is 
that a congregation is the place in the 
United States where the standards that 
you grew up with are still valorized and 
honored. This is linked most obviously 
with the language. It feels like home. It 
is vital to be able to speak in your native 
language. Language, however, is just the most obvious way in which 
the standards and values in which you were raised are still valorized. 
Also contributing can be matters of demeanor and deference—the 
ways in which you demonstrate that you are a self-respecting member 
of the community who also respects others there. This is shown 
through the way you walk and the way you talk, not just the language 
that you use. And all these things are enshrined, if you will, in the con- 
gregations. Problems arise, sometimes, when language or demeanor be- 
come excessively enshrined and sacralized, as if God only speaks 
Korean—just as there are those who to this day think God speaks only 
King James English. So when the founding generation discovers that 
younger generations do not want to worship in the language of their 
parents, they sometimes regard this as corruption, Americanization, or 
secularization that moves away from religion. These different percep- 
tions are at the base of much conflict. 

A second important aspect of the ethnic congregation pointed out 
by a number of commentators is that the congregation is a place where 


people can exercise their talents, play roles, and learn skills that may 
prepare them for the wider society—or perhaps compensate for the 
losses they experience in the wider society. This has been seen in the 
black church, and I’m seeing it now in some Latino churches. It’s 
thrilling to see a 13-year old girl being encouraged to stand up and 
read the Bible in front of seven hundred people. So the congregation ts 
itself a social space where valued roles are learned and played. There is 
also an economic and network function that is indirectly provided by a 
lot of churches. This is a “settlement function’—somebody new needs 
a place to stay, a job, a referral. 


Have you found an increasing ecumenical dialogue between Christians, 
Jews, Muslims, and other faiths? Or with increasing populations of these 
imported religious traditions are there more tensions than before? 


You know, that’s a very interesting question, but it's not some- 
thing that our project was designed to look at. By focusing on the 
congregation, we essentially focused on what was happening at the 
grassroots. I will say, however, that we see plenty of tensions, but 
maybe not the large-scale tensions you're referring to. I think that 
religious diversity is relatively healthy for the individual religious 
communities. It gives them a better sense of who they are because it 
requires them to think about it more. In some ways, they are forced to 
separate who they really are from who they think they are. This can 
lead to a kind of purification of religion that leads away from the 
incidentals of ethnicity and language. 


Are new immigrants frequently more religious here than they were in their 
country of origin? 


That’s something many people have testified to. We hear it espe- 
cially about people from the Middle East. It’s proverbial about Indians. 
After all, the pervasive atmosphere in India is religious, though also 
very pluralistic. The air may be full of Hinduism, so to speak, but 
you re also aware of the religious alternatives. When Indians come here 
it doesn’t take long for them to realize they’re in a decidedly different 
country. Here the air isn’t Hindu, it’s somewhat Christian and more 
secular in general. If immigrants want to raise their children in their 
religious tradition, they really need to work at it and not take it for 
granted, so among these people we often hear the claim that they’re 
more religious than they were at home. 


It’s easy to imagine that the situations for Christian immigrants and non- 
Christian immigrants might be different once they arrive in America. Is 
this the case? 


Yes, the Christians encounter what scholars call a “proximal host,” 
which is to say that churches here think they have an obligation to 
minister to the group in question. Thus, immigrants from Latin 
America, whether Mexican, Guatemalan, or Colombian, encounter the 
Catholic church, which tries to make a place for them in the commu- 
nity. Immigrant Muslims, by and large, do not have such a proximal 
host—although some do wind up becoming active in African-Ameri- 
can masjids—and so they have to start from scratch, which is a great 
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consequences. Sometimes such dissident religious groups are the har- 
bingers of the future. Listening to the stories of people outside the 
mainstream often means discovering amazing religious vitality—just 
ask anyone who has been in Latin America lately. 

Recognizing that there are counter-publics acknowledges the real 
power of the rest of society, but refuses to grant the center the power 
to tell everyone’s story. And so it is with those secularization and 
decline myths. We have to grant that they describe a good deal about 
the ideas and institutions that have claimed to be at the center of our 

culture—those things may very well be 
in decline. But we cannot be fooled into 
thinking that to describe the center is to 


Refusing to describe the whole. 


Outside the supposed mainstream 


be fooled by there is religious vitality of all sorts— 
the myths of among women, people of color, 


evangelicals and Pentecostals, people too 


the old young to be taken seriously by the sys- 
P tem, people without the “right” creden- 

establishment tials. Much of it is animated less by 

also means philosophically correct theological sys- 


tems than by experiences of the grace of 
that we can God. People are less concerned with 
maintaining historic institutions than 
worry a with investing their energies in caring for 


good deal people near and far who need their help. 


But still, maybe all that vitality is 
less about just a last gasp. Isn’t it true that society 
the so- used to be a whole lot more religious 
than it is now? Not so, say several recent 
called historians. Finke and Stark, (The 

2 Churching of America: 1776-1990, 

cu lture Rutgers, a suggest that our pictures 
Wars.” ofa pious Puritan colonial American are 
quite out of focus, and that we are far 
more “churched” today than we ever 
have been before. Going back even fur- 
ther, others have been suggesting that the Middle Ages were both less 
religious than we thought—if we assumed that everyone was a devout 
Catholic—and more religious than we thought—if we want to count 
the underground religiosity that seems always to have flourished. 

In other words, if we were to look back at history from the mar- 
gins, rather than the center, we might see history differently too. We 
see the past as more religious than the present in part because we have 
a myth that predicts decline and in part because we have been looking 
at the institutions that have claimed to be at the cultural center. 

Refusing to be fooled by the myths of the old establishment also 
means that we can worry a good deal less about the so-called “culture 
wars. The congregations we studied really do defy any attempt to di- 
vide them neatly into warring camps of “liberal” versus “conservative.” 
Sure it's possible to identify most of them as being on one side or the 
other. If you went to the Assemblies of God congregation in Indiana, 
you might see flyers in the hall inviting people to participate in the In- 


dianapolis “Life Chain” (a pro- 
life demonstration). And if you 
went to the Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Atlanta, you might hear 
clowing reports about the mem- 
bers’ participation in the Gay 
Rights parade. They are, indeed, 
very different places. 

But once we get past those 
polarizing issues, is there any 
middle ground? | think so. In 
fact, alot. We distributed ques- 
tionnaires in all of our congre- 
gations, asking among other 
things what actions and charac- 
teristics members see as essential to being a Christian, what images 
they have of God, and what they think their church’s priorities ought 
to be. 

There are, not surprisingly, clusters of responses. People who say 
that reading the Bible is essential also emphasize praying, witnessing, 
attending church, and avoiding worldly vices. And people who see the 
Christian life as a quest for social justice are also likely to think it in- 
volves caring for others and bringing beauty into the world. 

The interesting thing is that these are often the same people! In 
only two of our congregations do we find that people high on one set 
of priorities are low on the other. Most of these church members have 
simply not learned the ideological lesson that if they believe in promot- 
ing social justice, they should place less emphasis on witnessing; or—at 
the other pole—that if they believe in witnessing, they should be wary 
of calls for social justice. They were perfectly willing to affirm that 
both social justice and evangelism are important, or perhaps that nei- 
ther of those things is as important as a life of prayer, Bible study, and 
high moral standards. 

After listening to the stories these congregations have been telling 
our research team, I am again convinced that people studying religion 
have often had their ears in the wrong places. If we assume there is—or 
should be—a single myth and one set of values that defines us all, then 
what we hear are loud voices fighting about the content of that cultural 
core. One set wants the society to be defined by conservative values; 
the other set wants the liberal values at the core. The voices in this de- 
bate are largely those of people whose livelihood is defined by policy 
and ideological interests, who already have access to the public arenas 
that “count.” 

Others, however, whose lives are much more defined by everyday 
troubles and joys, feel much freer to put together ideas and practices 
from a very large cultural tool kit. They are much less constrained by 
any notions of ideological consistency. What matters is finding prac- 
tices that help them maintain their own dignity while respecting and 
caring for the dignity of their neighbors. While the “public” debates 
are important, practices at the margins may be no less critical, indeed 
may be more instructive for understanding what the future may hold 

So we return to the questions with which we began. What if we 
listened at the margins instead of at the center? And what if we simply 
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burden. They may get off to a slow start and risk losing the first-born 
of the second generation [to another religious tradition]. But, accord- 
ing to one of our researchers, the proximal host may offer a mixed 
blessing as Guatemalan Indian Catholics in Los Angeles have discov- 
ered. Cardinal Mahoney is very concerned to minister to Mexican 
Americans, but the Archdiocese tends to see all immigrants from south 
of the border as Hispanic, and Mayans are not comfortable with that 
identification. 


Casual observations might lead one to believe that most Asian and Asian- 
American Christian congregations are evangelical, as opposed to belonging 
to more mainline denominations. If that is correct, what are some of the 
reasons that this might be so? 


Well, it is correct, and there are at least three reasons that I can 
think of. One is that Korea is a major exporter, if you will, of Chris- 
tians to us. Half of the Koreans that come to the US are Christian and 
then half of the remainder affiliate with or convert to Christian 
churches after coming here. So three-quarters of the Koreans in the US 
are members of Christian churches. That is a well-accepted statistic. 
Now, the religion that was successfully planted in Korea around the 
turn of the century was a fairly conservative brand of Protestantism. It 
was pre-fundamentalist but basically biblically inerrant. Catholics and 
Methodists were there first, but it was the Presbyterians who really got 
the Christian faith off the ground in Korea. So in effect, the immi- 
grants are bringing back a religion that was prominent here more than 
a hundred years ago. Korea also has a substantial Pentecostal presence, 
and they too are sending a conservative brand of Christianity to the 
United States. 

The number of Chinese converts is also notable. I’ve heard esti- 
mates that anywhere from 5 to 30 percent of the Chinese in America 
are Christian. Now, if you're going to convert, is a mainline Protestant 
church going to convert you? They are very ambivalent about conver- 
sion. They really want people to be what they are. They say, “We'll ac- 
cept you as you are.” Evangelicals say, “The Lord loves you and you're 
welcome here if you get baptized.” So the idea that most of the Asians 
who convert then go into evangelical churches shouldn't be very sur- 
prising at all. 

Third, whether you're talking about converts or people who have 
brought their religion with them, conservative Protestantism is one of 
the few powerful cultural streams in our society that valorizes family 
and fosters what we would call filial piety—respect for elders, defer- 
ence to parents, commitment to the family as a unit, and so on. Con- 
servative Christians uphold these values in the US more than most 
other people. These values are also the cornerstone of Confucianism. 
So there is an affinity between Confucian culture and conservative 
Christianity. One of our researchers has worked this relationship out in 
his Ph.D. dissertation and he basically finds that evangelical identities 
and Chinese identities are compatible in many ways. 


The major religious divisions in America at mid-century were Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew. That doesn't seem like a very accurate description 
nowadays. Broadly speaking, how would you say that pattern has changed? 


One thing that’s certainly evident is a rapprochement, at least at 
an intellectual level, between conservative Protestants and orthodox 
Catholics. Obviously the pro-life movement has had something to do 
with that, but I don’t think that they’ve been very successful at it. 
There are too many ways that the Catholic social teachings are at vari- 
ance with the kind of populist-individualist assumptions of the Protes- 
tant pro-life movement. But at the intellectual level, as I said, there are 
new connections going on. 

Increasingly, I think we have to talk about something like liberal 
and conservative Christianity, though I do not believe that we're in a 
left-right culture war as some people say. I think that’s an ugly and 
misleading idea that doesn’t stand up to the facts. Protestants are 
nonetheless seriously divided, especially at the elite level, between con- 
servatives and liberals, I don’t think that the divide is anywhere near as 
polarized in Catholicism. These issues will divide Christians, but 
they're not going to divide society, because Christians are increasingly 
not the whole society. One factor that matters now is that we have 
“nones,” {as indicated by people’s responses on survey questions that 
ask about religious affiliation] for whom religion is irrelevant. This 
sroup is growing in number and significance. So we have to talk about 
a society that has a substantial non-religious component. We also have 
to talk about a society that has a substantial “other” component, 
which especially includes Muslims. 

One category that I think will be of increasing importance is 
whether religion matters to a person or not. People of faith of all sorts 
will develop a willingness to talk to one another. The religious/non- 
religious distinction is an important way for people who adhere to any 
religious faith to have something in common. That commonality is 
that these people want religion to maintain its status in society, a sta- 
tus that is still very powerful in the US as a preferred and legitimate 
way to express themselves culturally. It is a very 1950s-era notion: “Go 
to the church of your choice, but go.” And there will be substantial 
interest in gathering together the people for whom religion is impor- 
tant, even if they’re sometimes very different from one another. 


R. Stephen Warner is professor of sociology at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago and author of New Wine in Old Wineskins: Evangelicals and 
Liberals in a Small-Town Church. 
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quit assuming there is, or ought to be, a center? What if we took the 
activities of marginal people in “nonpublic” places seriously? What if 
we started trying to formulate new ideas that make sense of the stories 
we hear from them, rather than falling back on the old myths of secu- 
larization, culture wars, and decline? 

If we did all that, I suspect we might find ordinary people in ordi- 
nary congregations in which faith is much more than a disappearing 
relic or an ideological bludgeon. Heard any good stories lately? 


Nancy T. Ammerman is professor of sociology of religion at the Center for Sank 
and Religious Research at Hartford Seminary and author of Bible Believers: 
Fundamentalists in the Modern World. 


BOOK NOTES... 


Congregation and Community 
By Nancy T. Ammerman, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1 oo7, 


Nancy Ammerman’s study of American religious life in Congre- 
gation and Communityis an ambitious analysis of “the social processes 
of community formation [that] govern the rise and fall of congrega- 
tions, and the spiritual energies generated in congregations [which] 
help to shape the social structures of communities.” Focussing on 
twenty-three congregations in nine communities, Ammerman and 
her co-authors have attempted to provide a portrait of how American 
congregations rise, fall, and adapt to changes in their surrounding 
communities. 

The nine communities chosen are located in the Boston, Atlanta, 
Indianapolis, and Los Angeles metropolitan areas. hese communi- 
ties, while not truly representative of demographic shifts in the US, 
provide the context for change in US life: from Euro-centric urban 
areas to diverse ethnic urban communities; from the standard nuclear 
family to a variety of family patterns, including gay and lesbian 
households; from small town enclaves to large suburban communi- 
ties. These changes in community life are analyzed in relationship to 
the resources, structures of authority, and the cultures of the congre- 
gations that the authors have chosen for depth analysis. They discover 
five key patterns of change: decline, relocation, niche identity, new 
constituency and/or structures, and new or reborn congregations. 

The most interesting parts of the book are the lively descriptions 
of congregational life. The researchers spent at least six months 
observing each congregation. Their knowledge of leadership strengths 
and weaknesses, lay participation, congregational tensions and con- 
flicts, and key theological and ideological issues provide a vivid sense 
of the complexity of each congregation and how it faces external 
forces of social change. Indeed, their observation of how critical 
strong pastoral leadership is for tapping congregational energies and 
resources provides ample argument for the importance of clergy 
training and leadership, and dynamism in US religious life. In this 
study the critical determining factor for positive congregational 
adaptation and growth was clergy leadership. 

Because the study has such an ambitious scope, it suffers from not 
generating sufficient empirical evidence for patterns of congregational 
change in the US. The selected congregations do not represent some of 
the key changes in US society, especially the ethnic and racial changes 
in US cities. Not one congregation is highlighted to represent how a 
congregation adequately handles ethnic diversity in one location. Nor 
were any mega-churches or new religious movements such as Calvary 
Chapel chosen. What is left is a rich description of white and black 
middle-class congregations. The authors disagree with prior studies 
showing that US religious life is becoming more and more market- 
driven by individual choice, often through lifestyle enclaves. However, 
the congregations showing the most promise for “success” are, in fact, 
niche identity and new congregations that cater to lifestyle choices. But, 
given these weaknesses, Congregation and Community remains an 
excellent study of the vitality of congregational life in the US. 
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with an incredible 350,000 congregations would be unthinkable apart 
from the leadership and other resources gleaned from local communi- 
ties, less is made of the importance of those churches, synagogues and 
mosques for helping to sustain those same communities in the first 
place. Similarly, just as congregations benefit from the 20 percent of 
the adult public volunteering with them and the 50 percent of all 
households making contributions to them, it is also true that each year 
about half of this time and money is allocated to supporting innumer- 
able programs and activities—other than specifically religious ones— 
that improve the quality of life within local communities. The fact that 
nine out of ten congregations in the United States currently sponsor at 
least one social service program, for example, ought to disabuse anyone 
of the notion that the relationship between them and their surround- 
ing communities is a one-way street. 

As telling as they are, these numbers still do not capture one of 
the most significant, yet scantly recognized, contributions of congrega- 
tions. This is their capacity for encouraging and empowering their 
members to become more community-minded, actively engaged citi- 
zens. Although this occurs differently within different settings, the 
following four general observations should clarify this point. 

First, reminiscent of W. H. Auden’s off-hand remark that “You 
cannot tell people what to do, you can only tell them parables,” con- 
gregations serve communities by preserving the parables, narratives and 
evocative language by which people are able to make sense of their 
willingness to transcend—even if fleetingly—their own self-interests 
and consider their responsibilities to others. It is within their congrega- 
tions that most people first hear of prophetic denunciations against in- 
justice, widows parting selflessly with their last mites and of Samaritans 
demonstrating their unforeseen goodness. These stories and others 
serve as cultural templates that, when taken seriously, may pattern 
people’s other-regarding behavior and instill a deep sense of commu- 
nity obligation. 

Second, along with coloring their imaginations, congregations 
also afford people the opportunity to hone transferable civic skills. In 
other words, the meetings congregants attend, presentations they give 
and events in which they participate or even plan all help to build the 
capacities and confidence that are apt to spur many of them toward 
still greater involvement in their communities. 

Third, the evidence suggests that congregations are tremendously 
important for enhancing people’s feelings of community attachment. 
For instance, studies have demonstrated that members of congrega- 
tions are significantly more likely to vote in local elections, attend 
neighborhood meetings and even to discuss political issues with their 
own friends, This is partly because they acquire information about 
local issues through the publications and bulletin boards at their places 
of worship as well as through the countless informal conversations they 
have there. The fact that sermons are another source of information is 
evidenced by a recent National Election Studies survey reporting that, 
in a single year, two-thirds of all pastors in the United States had spo- 
ken out about the tragedy of homelessness from their pulpits and one- 
third had done the same about selected economic issues. In addition to 
information, people also become exposed to recruitment networks 
within their congregations. This is significant because people who are 
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asked to participate in some kind of civic activity are about four times 
more likely to do so than those who have never been asked. And, as 
any member or visitor of a congregation can attest, there is at least as 
much asking going on within them than there is in any other major 
American institution. 

This brings us to the fourth contribution of congregations to their 
communities. While other institutions—ranging from business to po- 
litical parties to civic organizations—tend to promote the involvement 
of better-off citizens (who are disproportionately represented within 
them) involved in their communities, it is congregations that are most 
likely to provide the civic skills, information and recruitment networks 
for non-elite groups in the United States. It is congregations, therefore, 
that contribute peerlessly to making community involvement and 
power more accessible to people who otherwise would have little op- 
portunity to become actively engaged citizens. In a nation with rela- 
tively weak labor unions and no social democratic political party, 
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religion, in this sense, appears to be less of what Karl Marx famously 
disdained as an “opium of the people” than a kind of civic amphet- 

amine stirring less advantaged people to become active in their own 

neighborhoods and towns. 

One of the components of what, in her article appearing in this 
newsletter, Nancy Ammerman calls the secularization “myth” is the 
notion that religion is increasingly becoming merely a private matter. 
Thus, its import is purportedly limited to meeting the inner needs of 
the individual self. In some ways and under certain circumstances this 
is undoubtedly the case. Yet, beyond providing meaning for the indi- 
vidual, it is obvious that religion remains a critical factor in public life. 
American congregations still give plenty back to the communities in 
which they are situated.& 
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The Faces and the Politics of Poverty 


An Interview with Jill Duerr Berrick 


Among social welfare scholars in the United States today, 
Dr. Jill Duerr Berrick has a reputation for combining impressive 
analytical skills with an unabashed humanitarianism and plain 
good sense—all of which she displays in her book, Faces of 
Poverty: Portraits of Women and Children on Welfare. She 
is currently the Director of the Center for Social Services 
Research and the Child Welfare Research Center at 
UC Berkeley, where she also teaches in the School for 
Social Welfare. Recently, CESP Director, Jerome 
Baggett, held a candid conversation with her about the 
politics of welfare reform and what it will likely mean 
for the lives of citizens in need of public assistance. 


The welfare state is a conglomeration of 
disparate programs. Could you explain exactly 
what is meant by welfare, and describe the 
parts that are affected by the new welfare __re- 
form legislation. 


Welfare can mean a variety of things. I think 
when the public speaks about welfare they are 
normally referring to what was AFDC and is now 
called TANF, or they're talking about GA—Gen- 
eral Assistance—cash assistance for very low- in- 
come people. Welfare could include lots of other 
programs, though: SSI, Medicaid, Food Stamps, Home 
Mortgages, Earned Income Tax Credit—a whole variety of 
programs. What was affected by welfare reform, meaning 
the 1996 Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act, doesn't include all of the middle-class 
entitlement acts. It was only targeted at the programs that 
serve the most disadvantaged people in the United States: 
AFDC, SSI, food stamps. By luck, it left Medicaid and 
child welfare intact, for the time being. Therefore, under 
the Welfare Reform Act of 1996 we see a variety of 
fundamental changes to the entire welfare state for very 
low-income people. For example, the AFDC program, 
which used to be an entitlement-based program for low- 
income, mostly single, parents, was combined with a JOBS 
program and we had something called Emergency 
Assistance—all those programs were abolished and replaced 
by something called Temporary Assistance for Needy 


Families (TANF). The other change that happened, that I 
think surprised a lot of people, was a very significant change 
in food stamp eligibility. Food stamps, again, had been an 
entitlement for any low-income people. It was designed to 
be a nutrition-based program in order to reduce hunger in 
the US. Essentially the food stamp program was changed so 
that if you were a single person between the ages of 18 and 
55 who wasn't working, you would only be eligible to 
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The More Things Change, the 


More Welfare Stays the Same 
by Jerome P. Baggett 


For those of us concerned with issues of social policy, 
next year marks a rather ironic anniversary. It will be the 
650th anniversary of the Statute of Laborers, a law enacted 
by England’s King Edward II] in 1349 and widely consid- 
ered to be the earliest example of social welfare legislation in 
the West. One of the more revealing sections of the statute 
reads as follows: Because that many valiant beggars, as long as 
they may live of begging, do refuse to labor, giving themselves to 
idleness and vice, and sometimes to theft and other abomina- 
tions; none upon said pain of imprisonment, shall under the 
color of pity or alms, give anything to such, which may labor, 
or presume to favor them towards their desires, so that thereby 
they may be compelled to labor 
for their necessary living. 

Scholars have long noted 
how the attitudes toward 
poverty reflected in English 
law have profoundly influenced 
American’s approach to welfare 
provision, but who could have 
anticipated just how ironically 
current these words would 
prove in the light of the federal 
government's latest efforts at 


e Welfare reform 
and Catholic 
social thought 


e Welfare reform 
in everyday life 
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Motherhood and Welfare 


A Book Review Essay 
by Elizabeth K. Nash 


Welfare. Among the many meanings of 
this word, one jumps into the minds of most 
of us: money and benefits given to poor 
families by the government to help them 
survive. Closely related to this concept of 
welfare is the term, “welfare mother,” which is 
a perjorative term typically used with disdain. 
Yet, if the phrase could be used in a neutral 
way, “welfare mother” would simply be 
descriptive of the caretaking parent in most of 
the households receiving welfare. 

Uncovering this reality is one of the 
main contributions of Jill Duerr Berrick’s 
book, Faces of Poverty (Oxford University 
Press, 1995), in which she offers portraits of 
five women who have received welfare. Before 
writing this book, Berrick conducted inter- 
views with over 500 women in an extensive 
effort to analyze the effects of welfare reform 
on families. She selected the five women in 
this book for more intensive interviews 
because they each “represent a large group of 
women whose pattern of welfare use bears 
certain similarities,” particularly in terms of 
race, education, marital status and work 
history. The stories she tells are of women 
who had complex, multiple, and intertwined 
reasons for being on welfare. Some had a 
substantial work history, one suffered from 
depression made worse by her impoverished 
and crowded living situation, one was in the 
midst of a herculean effort to earn a college 
degree while caring for her young child, and 
one moved in and out of low-paying jobs 
according to whether paid work allowed her 
to afford such necessities as medical care for 
her child. Only one of the five women whom 
Berrick portrays fits the stereotype of a 
woman with no paid work history and who 
will likely remain welfare dependent well into 
the future. 

Among all the differences in these 
women’s stories, there are two clear common- 
alities: All are women and all have children 
that they have had to support alone. Only one 
received any child support from the father of 
her child, which was the result of pressure 
from the local District Attorney. A history of 
being abused is also a common factor in their 
stories. Berrick notes that, “Fewer than one in 
five welfare recipients are drawn to AFDC 


because of a problem related to employment. 
Instead, the plight of AFDC recipients can 
almost always be traced back to an unplanned 
pregnancy, a bad or abusive relationship, or a 
history of pathology or neglect that could not 
be avoided.” 

In her analysis, Berrick examines policy 
solutions such as work incentives and increased 
allowances for income before eligibility is 
reduced. The vast differences in the lives and 
problems of these women allow her to show 
convincingly why a simple set of welfare 
“solutions” does not adequately address the 
complex issues these women face. Rather, she 
argues, these complex issues must be addressed 
by measures that go beyond the rules of 
welfare policies, such as expanding family 
health coverage, expanding job opportunities 
at adequate wages, doing more work to prevent 
teenage pregnancy, providing safe and afford- 
able child care, and encouraging fathers to be 
more involved in the lives of their children. 

A vexing question remains at the end of 
her work. Each of these women is on welfare 
because she must support children alone, and 
it is clear that each has never had much hope 
of sharing this burden with the child’s father, 
with family, or—without the stigma of being 
“on welfare” —with the wider society. Why, 
then, do we repeatedly hear rhetoric at the 
center of the public welfare debate about 
“self-support” and sending welfare recipients 
to work, rather than acknowledging the 
significant child care work they do? Why is 
the issue of sharing the work and expense of 
child rearing not at the center of the public 
debate? Berrick indeed recognizes the burden 
of single-motherhood as a pressing problem, 
but moving this to the center of public focus 
is itself a substantial task. 

William Epstein, in his work Welfare in 
America: How Social Science Fails the Poor 
(University of Wisconsin Press, 1997), offers 
the potential of addressing such questions. His 
book is a thorough, considered examination of 
work in the social sciences that addresses the 
effectiveness of various welfare policies. He 
systematically evaluates the major social science 
studies used to support theories explaining 
how welfare payments affect recipients’ 
willingness to work, how such payments affect 


intergenerational welfare dependency, 
whether attempts to train people to work 
helps move them off public support, and the 
effectiveness of providing social services such 
as drug rehabilitation. By demonstrating the 
inadequacies of data sources and scientific 
research methods, Epstein offers sound 
evidence that even the most widely cited 
research is not credible. For example, he notes 
the documented shortfalls in accuracy of the 
databases that are widely used in these studies, 
both in their gaps in data and in their failure 
to adequately represent the paid work done by 
welfare recipients. 

Epstein’s criticisms are so thorough and 
widespread that they undermine the credibility 
of the body of research supporting recent 
welfare reform efforts. As he notes, the effect 
of such research failures is that the social 
sciences impede the efforts to create effective 
welfare policies to address poverty. Instead of 
providing sound guidance, welfare policy 
studies have become rhetorical tools in the 
political debate. 

Epstein’s work, thorough as it is, does 
not address the issue of motherhood and 
welfare. He effectively questions the centrality 
of the welfare reform emphasis on putting 
people in paid jobs, and he calls for a more 
generous policy that assures more equal 
participation within such basic social institu- 
tions as schools and within the workforce. 
Yet, given the lopsided and gendered nature 
of who ends up on welfare, it is difficult to see 
how we can broaden participation unless we 
address the issue of who raises the children. 

Gwendolyn Mink, in her book, The 
Wages of Motherhood: Inequality in the Welfare 
State, 1917-1942 (Cornell University Press, 
1995), places “welfare mothers” at the center 
of her analysis and also offers the historical 
background underlying welfare policy. She 
details the maternalist origins of modern US 
welfare policy rooted in efforts to assimilate 
immigrant families by directing its effort at 
mothers. As this effort translated into policy, 
mothers who were deserted or widowed were 
given a meager allowance if they met criteria 
such as giving full-time attention to children 
and living a celibate life until remarriage. The 
social insurance provisions of the New Deal 
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Saying Farewell to the Mythology of Welfare Reform 


by Laura Stivers 


Much of the welfare reform debate today is based on myths. 
Throughout US history, we have focused on who is deserving or 
undeserving of assistance and how we are going to reform the poor so 
that they will adopt more of a work ethic. The current changes in 
welfare assistance are aimed at ensuring that we do not give aid to 
those who are “undeserving” (e.g., immigrants, teenage moms) and 
thereby encourage laziness and dependency. Does this focus on 
reforming the poor ignore what is really required for a society to be 
comprised of healthy families and communities? 


Entitlement: A Thing of the Past 

The US economic safety net includes such programs as social 
security, unemployment insurance, Medicare/Medicaid, food stamps 
and Temporary Assistance to Needy Families (TANF, formerly known 
as AFDC). When politicians speak of welfare reform, however, they are 
usually referring to TANF/AFDC. For years, AFDC was primarily 
funded by the federal government and was an “entitlement,” part of the 
safety net that the public deemed appropriate. If more families qualified 
for assistance, then more money was allocated to cover the need. 

Since AFDC became TANF in 1997, it has been administered in 
the form of block grants, which are set amounts of money sent to the 
states to cover federally mandated programs. In other words, the 
responsibility for welfare programs “devolved” from the federal 
government to the state and county levels. This devolution, which is 
often touted as “decentralization” or “giving control to the local level,” 
has become a convenient cover for designating less money for social 
programs. States, therefore, now have significantly more discretion in 
administering their welfare policies without necessarily adhering to 
national standards. Originally, national standards were set such that 
individual states did not have the option of cutting the safety net. 

The federal government will continue to supply most of the funds 
for welfare programs, but funding will remain at a fixed level for the 
next six years. There will be no increase to compensate for inflation, 
normal population growth, or any sudden growth in the welfare 
population as a result of natural disaster or economic displacement. 
Families are now no longer “entitled” to assistance; it is rather “first 
come, first served.” 


Myth of Scarcity 

Although welfare reform was instituted as a way of balancing the 
federal budget, AFDC accounted for only 1% of federal spending in 
1995. If welfare reform does not really balance the federal budget and 
creates more poverty for the counties and city governments to confront, 
why is welfare reform so widely popular? 

One reason is the widespread acceptance of the “myth of scarcity,” 
the idea that there are not enough resources to go around. Beginning in 
the 1970s with inflation and continuing into the 1990s with job 
instability and falling wages, our optimism about America’s future has 
dimmed. This has led to a psychology of scarcity, where increasing 
numbers of citizens appear to be afraid of everything from losing their 
jobs, to getting sick without health insurance. Not surprisingly, we 


begin to think of our own personal welfare before a common good. 
We begin doing such things as voting for school appropriations only if 
we have children or voting against any tax increases whatsoever. More- 
over, we begin to target those who we think are “getting something for 
nothing.” We find scapegoats to blame for our own deepening 
insecurity, those who we envision are taking more from the system 
than they contribute—who are overly “dependent” and on the dole. 
The effects of racism and sexism result in “welfare mothers” and 
immigrants getting pegged as the groups with special dependency 
problems, despite the fact that the majority of mothers receiving 
welfare are white and want to work but cannot find jobs. 

Ironically, we seldom affix the label of dependency upon 
corporations which get millions of dollars in tax breaks, or upon higher 
income taxpayers who receive one or more home mortgage interest 
deductions. In fact, despite our belief in the myth of scarcity, 
“entitlements” (credits and deductions) to the highest income brackets 
have steadily risen since the 1980s. True welfare reform would address 
inequality in the distribution of economic power and resources. If we 
could muster the political will to address such issues, we would most 


likely find that there is plenty to go around. 


Myth of Self-Sufficiency 

Another reason for the popularity of welfare reform is the “myth 
of self-sufficiency,” the idea that everyone can and should make it on 
their own. In our society, those who are not self-sufficient and do not 
“pull themselves up by their own bootstraps” are stigmatized. Research 
has shown that most women receiving welfare would prefer to work if 
they could earn a living wage and have affordable access to child care 
and health insurance. According to a report by the Institute for 
Women’s Policy Research 43% of single mothers who receive 
assistance over a two-year period work as much as other mothers in the 
workplace and 30% spend significant amounts of time looking for 
work. In the United States where the Federal Reserve raises interest 
rates whenever unemployment goes below six percent, who do we 
think will comprise that six percent? True welfare reform would center 
upon policies that lower the unemployment rate, make work pay, and 
make child and health care affordable and accessible to all. If these 
changes were made, many more families would be more likely to reach 
our society's valued goal of self-sufficiency. 

The truth of the matter is that we are actually all interdependent. 
We rely on one another and on basic social supports which are not 
provided from our own self-sufficient efforts. Would it not be more 
helpful to think of responsibility communally, rather than leaving most 
decisions regarding the distribution of resources to the survival of the 
fittest (or an unfettered free market) where there are winners and losers? 

We can function as a society of individuals, each out for her or his 
own self, leaving some in poverty; or we can function communally and 
decide not to accept the blight of poverty. This latter option could be 
achieved by structuring tax and budget policies that bridge the gap 
between the rich and poor and also provide for people’s basic needs. 
Taxes could be made less regressive (where the poor are taxed 
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Religion and Welfare Reform: 


Ritualizing or Challenging the Status Quo? 


by Jerome P. Baggett 


A Speech delivered at the Catholic Charities’ Bishop s 
Public Policy Breakfast on May 6, 1998 


An occasion like this one—the Bishop’s Public Policy Breakfast— 
tends to rub many people the wrong way. Some people are adamant 
that such complicated matters as welfare reform are simply beyond the 
Church’s competence. Others claim to take a more principled stance 
by insisting that what Thomas Jefferson once described as the “wall of 
separation” between church and state ought to obstruct the Church 
from venturing into the territory of public policy as well. I disagree 
with these views. In the most general sense, they completely disregard 
the incomparable socio-political role that religion has performed 
throughout American history. Indeed, as one scholar recently put it, 
religious philanthropy was the original “godmother” of social welfare 
and the nonprofit sector in the United States. Furthermore, when it 
comes to the specific issue of welfare reform, there are two main 
reasons why I disagree with such views—both of which I'd like to 
elaborate upon now. 

The first and most ironic reason why separating religious values 
from policy considerations makes little sense is that much of the 
rhetoric concerning welfare reform is already permeated with a quasi- 
religious character. For instance, it has become a nearly incontrovertible 
matter of faith that welfare spending is spiraling out of control. We are 
informed by pundits that welfare is fast becoming a “way of life” for 
untold numbers of people. Less is made of the fact that annual federal 
welfare spending for AFDC was only $12.2 billion in 1993, which 
amounted to 1.5% of the federal budget. This is a sizable sum, but it 
pales in comparison to the $132 billion spent on Medicaid, $143 
billion on Medicare and $419 billion spent on Social Security. It also 
reflects the meager and, in recent decades, declining welfare benefits 
people actually receive. Adjusting for inflation, the average monthly 
payment to a family of three in 1970 was $713 whereas, by 1995, this 
figure had plummeted to $377, a 47% reduction. In no state did 
AFDC benefits equal even half of the national poverty line. 

There are other dogmas that have gone piously unquestioned as 
well. Prominent among these is the belief that the single mothers, who 
comprise the vast majority of welfare recipients, are “undeserving” of 
public largesse. Not only is this a complete reversal from the status 
they held until mid-century as “deserving poor,” it is perpetuated by a 
widespread devotion to what we can call the icon of the irresponsible 
female. We have come to believe that most women enter welfare when, 
due to their sexual irresponsibility, they have a child out of wedlock. 
But, along with downplaying pervasive cultural patterns as well as male 
irresponsibility that can extend long past conception, this belief tends 
to overlook the fact that only about 38% of women actually enter 
welfare through this route. Others need support when their wages are 
cut, when they get ill, when they care for other—often adult—depen- 
dents or, as is the case of nearly half of the women on welfare, when 
they become separated or divorced, an event that causes their income 
to fall a national average of 73%. And although this icon reveals to us 


that women continue to behave irresponsibly when receiving welfare 
benefits, this is similarly untrue. Like nonwelfare mothers, they have 
an average of two children each and, when on welfare, they are in fact 
less likely than other mothers to have additional children. Finally, 
while the alarming youthfulness of this icon is intended to convince us 
that everywhere “babies are having babies,” actually only 7.6% of 
welfare mothers are teenagers and, among those, more than four-fifths 
are eighteen years old or older. 

Without doubt, the quasi-religious doctrine that enjoys the veneer 
of orthodoxy more than all others is the conviction that the poor must 
be put to work. Referred to as the “dangerous classes” in an earlier era, 
now the undeserving poor are portrayed as a nefarious “underclass.” 
They lack family values or the proper work ethic and they, at their 
most demonic, represent the threat of “dependency.” But this too is 
more of an article of faith than an empirical fact. Although 
government figures indicate that only 8% of welfare recipients work in 
the taxed economy, recent studies suggest that closer to 80% may work 
outside the home but do not report it for fear of losing their benefits. 
This, of course, does not include the work that is done within the 
home. Moreover, the mysterious idea that the poor have to be coerced 
to work flies in the face of rather striking data showing that about half 
of all welfare recipients exit welfare through paid jobs within the first 
year and three-quarters do so within two years. Many of these people 
do return to the welfare rolls. Yet, even when adding the time from 
multiple welfare stints, 30% of all welfare recipients need support for a 
cumulative total of less than two years, 50% for less than four years 
and a surprisingly low 15% stay on welfare for five continuous years. 
Thus, despite all the rhetoric, the work ethic appears to be well intact 
among welfare recipients. 

Then why all the rhetoric? The simple answer to this question is 
that the latest iteration of welfare reform has little to do with the poor 
at all. The reason why public discourse on the issue—despite all the 
evidence to the contrary—remains utterly devoted to an image of 
welfare provision as extravagant and its recipients as irresponsible and 
shiftless is because welfare reform has become a kind of national ritual. 
By stigmatizing the poor, it reminds the rest of us that we are keeping 
our heads above water by dint of our superior efforts and, at the same 
time, it cautions us to keep paddling vigorously lest we too sink to 
unreachable, unpitiable depths. While the chasm between the rich and 
poor is growing faster than in any other period of American history, 
enacting the ritual of welfare reform functions simultaneously to deny 
compassion to the poor and deflect criticism from larger structures of 
social inequality. If its premises go unquestioned it may ritually 
sacralize the status quo; it may function as nothing less than a high 
Mass for capitalism in postindustrial America. 

If welfare reform were not ritualized action, if it were indeed 
about assisting the poor, welfare and work would not be so frequently 
framed as polar opposites. It would focus on the fact that the need for 
welfare is directly related to the deficiencies, not of individuals, but of 
the low-income labor market. Although the data is voluminous, 
consider the following finding from the latest Census Bureau report: In 
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1992, an alarming 18% of all full-time workers earned less than the 
poverty line. This marked a 50% increase in the percentage of 
working poor from what it had been only thirteen years earlier and it 
means that working within the low-income labor market does not 
guarantee people an exit from welfare. Unless we remain attentive to 
the low wages and limited jobs within the low-income labor market, 
welfare reform will remain mired in quasi-religious ritualism 
legitimating present-day social structures. 


IS RoE! 
Enacting the 
ritual of welfare 
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social inequality. 


This raises a second reason why religious values should not be 
walled off from discussions such as this one. Ethical values are never 
extrinsic; as in the case of the Welfare to Work Act, they are deeply 
and inevitably embedded within public policy decisions. This fact 
alone justifies bringing our deepest—typically religious—values to 
bear when grappling with important policy issues. 

Thus I would like to highlight some values from the tradition of 


Catholic social thought that, if taken seriously, 
could provide some guidance as counties and 
local communities grapple with the moral 
dilemmas accompanying the implementation of 
the new welfare law. 

The first is the notion that the just society 
is one that manifests what has frequently been 
called an “option for the poor.” This term 
suggests that people in need—rather than being 
marginalized—ought to be at the very center of 
our national priorities. This represents a rather 
drastic shift in perspective. It requires that we 
see in the poor the imago dei—the image of 
God—and, thus, help them to resist whatever 
social structures, institutions or policies that 
deny their essential dignity as human beings. It 
also requires us to understand religious faith 
differently, as something that is acted out rather 
than merely reflected upon. As it was put 
during the influential Synod of Bishops in 


1971, “Actions on behalf of justice and participation in the 
transformation of the world fully appear to us as a constitutive 
dimension of the preaching of the Gospel.” Finally, an option for the 
poor means that we must envision society as a dialectic of solidarity 
whereby we are both interconnected with and, thus, responsible to one 
another. This is particularly critical in an individualistic culture such as 
ours in which the answer to the question, “Who is my neighbor?” 
increasingly includes fewer and fewer people outside of one’s own 
family, neighborhood, race or even tax bracket. An option for the poor, 
therefore, is a decidedly counter-cultural vision. 

It is also one that cannot be effectively pursued by individuals 
alone. Thus, a second value inherent within Catholic social thought is 
that the state has a responsibility for promoting the common good, a 
task it performs not by treating all parties as neutral, but by itself 
embracing an option for the poor. Throughout the Church’s social 
teaching one finds an unflinching awareness that the “invisible hand” 
of laissez faire capitalism inevitably threatens to become a clenched fist 
pounding those with the least resources into submission. Writing in 


1891, Pope Leo XIII stated the matter this way in his great encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum: “|W hen there is question of protecting the rights of 
individuals, the poor and helpless have a claim to special consideration. 
The richer population have many ways of protecting themselves; those 
who are badly off have no resources of their own to fall back upon, and 
must chiefly rely upon the assistance of the state.” 

I’m convinced that this vision of both a conscientious citizenry 
and activist state accountable to the cause of social justice ought to 
orient policy-makers and local service-providers in the months ahead. 
There are, after all, serious implementation decisions yet to be made in 
the aftermath of welfare reform. However, I’m also convinced that 
more must be done. Concerned citizens not content to merely ritualize 
the status quo must continue to challenge the inadequacy of welfare 
reform even as they work within its parameters. Specifically, I believe 
we must continue to press for legislation that, rather than stigmatizing 
the poor, will address the problems of a low-income labor market that 
causes hard-working people to become poor in the first place. 

This is a daunting task, but it could be undertaken most wisely if 
two additional values from Catholic social thought were borne in 
mind. The first is the notion of a “just wage,” which was originally 
articulated by Pope Pius XI in his 1941 encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. 
The basic premise is that, in addition to political and civil rights, 
people also have economic rights—especially the right to a level of 
remuneration that ensures one’s full participation within society. 
Today, initiatives such as raising the minimum wage and expanding 
the Earned Income Tax Credit for low-income families would go a 
long way toward making their wages more just. 

Second, along with “making work pay,” attention should also be 
paid to what Pope John Paul II, in his 1981 encyclical Laborem 
Exercens, calls the “indirect employer.” Pointing beyond the direct 
worker-employer relation, the term is evocative of the need to focus 
upon the larger legal and institutional structures that shape work in 
modern society and bring them before the bar of justice. If we were to 
abide by this value, we would put much more emphasis on job 
creation and, thus, avoid playing a game of musical chairs with a 
limited number of low-income jobs. We would also become more 
serious about coupling these iobs with greater health coverage and 
child care ieee ae in the case of layofts, they would be 
covered more extensively under unemployment insurance laws. 

Although there are no easy answers, these values may help us to 
more boldly face the hard questions, and risk challenging, rather than 
ritualizing, the status quo. It is only then, I believe, that we can move 
beyond the rhetoric of “ending welfare as we know it” and toward 
ending poverty as it is known daily by more than 40 million of our 
fellow citizens. 


Jerome Baggett is director of the Center for Ethics and Social Policy and recently 
completed his PhD at the GTU. 


The Center is indebted to Building Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency 
(BOSS) and to its executive director, Boona Cheema, for providing us 
with the photos used throughout this issue of Ethics & Policy and for 
arranging the interview which appears on page 10. 
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receive food stamps for three months in a three-year period. So it was 
curtailed very significantly. Food stamps also became attached to work. 
Probably the fundamental theme of the new welfare reform bill is its 
moving very low-income people into work. People are more eligible for 
more food stamps if they're in the work world. But if people are unable 
to find work, or choose not to work, or have a barrier to work for 
whatever reason, then this bill makes them less eligible for aid in a 
variety of different ways. 


Compared to Scandinavian and most Western 
European nations, the American welfare state seems 
to be distinguished by its minimalist level of 
provision and maximum level of work expectations 
for the people it targets. Why is that? What 
distinctive features of American culture and history 
account for this meagerness and impulse to make 
sure people are being put to work? 


Our system is very meager compared to other 
Western industrialized countries and if there's a country 
we mirror more than any other it is Britain. Britain has a 
very similar welfare state which, although more generous, 
is still based on similar fundamental values. And although 
your question alludes to history, one point in the opposite direction—in 
terms of the future—is the rather disconcerting trend that most of those 
Western industrialized countries are now following the US as a model 
rather than vice-versa. I'm not quite sure why we have such an individu- 
alized obsession with work, but I do know that other countries are following 
that very, very closely. Now they are trying to fashion their welfare states 
to be first more meager and, secondly, entirely tied to work. 


It seems like a sort of Horatio Alger “pull yourself up by your 
bootstraps” mentality. But does that, in a sense, serve to blame the 
victims if they can't find jobs in the low-income labor market? 


Absolutely. Interestingly, the federal bill has some safety valves 
addressing that exact issue—whether the labor market can support this 
vast influx of very low-income, marginal labor into the labor force. 
Will it drive down wages because we'll have greater competition 
among very low-income workers? Will it displace the other marginal 
labor force and simply replace one unemployed pool for another 
unemployed pool? Or will the market expand enough to absorb this 
very large pool of several million adults into the US labor market? 
There are many who believe that the labor market will not sufficiently 
expand. There are others—probably a much larger proportion of 
people who speak and write about this—who believe that the economy 
will actually absorb a very large portion of them in the next couple of 
years and then, of course, it will contract, as it always does in a cyclical 
way, so they will be displaced again. In the welfare bill there were no 
provisions for this cycle. It essentially said, “Gee, it's the economy's 
fault.” The language suggested that it is the economy's fault, but as 
someone who is unemployed you're still the victim, and you're still to 
blame for it. Somehow you were not innovative enough, entrepreneurial 
enough, you weren't trying hard enough to be able to shake a job out 


of the labor market. That was the language in terms of the AFDC 
provisions. However, on the food stamp side, there was some 
recognition that labor markets ebb and flow; so on that side there are 
ways the counties can get out of the restrictions for food stamps if they 
can prove that they have an exceedingly high unemployment rate in a 
given quarter. Again, it’s very interesting to try to understand what the 
federal government was thinking when it decided that low-income, 
single moms would not be exempt from the 
requirement to work, that no matter what the 
economy was doing they'd still be required to work 
and there would be no provisions for them. But 
single adults who weren't attached to children 
would, in fact, have a safety valve built in for them 
if the economy turned sour. There isn't really any 
logic behind that. What you have in the food 
stamp population is a program that cuts across a 
much larger swath of America, that includes low- 
income people, lower middle-income people, 
people much further up the income chain, which 
means you have a much larger proportion of 
Caucasian people, a larger proportion of people 
whose behavior is not under the observation of the 
public. There is nothing about their behavior except their income 
which brings them to the food stamp program. Whereas the TANF 
program is partly based on people's behavior, on the fact that they had 
a child out of wedlock. The fact that they have children makes them 
deserving, but the way they got them makes them so much less 
deserving that we've decided not to create any kind of safety net for 
them at all. It's a kind of schizophrenic response to poor people. 


Luaqag aun -typa.o osoqd 


You mentioned trying to discern some sort of logic behind the 
policies. Do you think the old welfare system needed to be 
reformed in some way? If so, in which ways specifically? 


Yes, it did need to be reformed and yes it was pretty badly broken. 
I was very much a fan of Clinton's 1994 welfare package, which was, 
of course, thrown away in about two weeks. It was largely based on 
David Elwood's 1988 book, Poor Support, which advocated neither a 
radical overhaul nor an incremental tinkering like we had done in 
several previous iterations of welfare reform. It essentially tried to 
re-align the welfare program such that it benefited people who, in 
Elwood's terms, “play by the rules.” It was a much more rational 
program based upon clear incentives and disincentives. It was work- 
based—I agree with the work-based system because public policy has 
to reflect the American public's perspective and approach. Whether I 
personally agree with a work-based system is totally irrelevant, because 
if the public doesn't support a non-work based system it's a ridiculous 
policy to propose. The 1994 bill would have been expensive because it 
eventually guaranteed people jobs. The American people would like 
low-income people to work and they would like single parents to work. 
Therefore we'll insist on people getting jobs and if they're unable to do 
so, we'll provide them with one. It didn't have any of these cliffhangers 
where, if the economy went sour, women and their children would be 
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on the street. Instead, there were no cliffs because, if the economy went 
sour, there were still jobs available and that meant income. It included 
provisions for child care because two-thirds of the AFDC population 
are kids, and fifty percent of those are under the age of six and have to 
have child care. We can't develop a system without child care if it's 
going to be work-based. It had training and education available for 
those who would benefit most from it. The system was broken before 
and that's how we could have fixed it. 


Some people would say that jobs and child care are indeed some of the 
things to which the welfare reform legislation attends. Is that the case? 


I don't read it that way. I think the current bill is heavy on the 
language of work, but very light on the provision of work. In fact, there 
is no provision of work in the federal bill at all. 
I'm very much a federalist. I don't trust states to 
do the right thing for poor people. All I have to 


We've made the do is look to the Southern states to know that 


problem of —_cven today there are huge discrepancies in the 
: way that poor people are treated. When AFDC 
family poverty 25 $199 in Mississippi and $563 in California— 
worse in and I know that the cost of living is different, 
alleviating but it's not that different—then I don't feel safe 
that Southern states are going to behave as they 
some of the — should toward the poor. And it's not just 
Southern states, other states might not do well 
evar either. There is a disjuncture ee what the 
problem. needs are and what the states have the capacity 


to do. The federal bill is about maximum 
discretion at the local level, which means that 
some states will be generous and some states will not. 


In your book, Faces of Poverty, you tell the stories of five single 
mothers on welfare. What sorts of insights did you glean by 
talking to those women? 


I learned more than I could ever describe. Asa start, I learned a 
lot about welfare and the diversity of the welfare population. 
Intellectually, I knew that the welfare population was a diverse 
population, but it wasn't until I was living alongside these women that 
I understood the depth of that diversity and the importance of that 
diversity for public policy. The welfare population is not a 
unidimensional population; they don't all need the same things. Each 
person’s entry point into the system is as widely divergent as we can 
imagine. Every one of them has some sort of unique story to tell: a 
childhood trauma, a bad luck job, discrimination, a lousy partner, 
unforeseen circumstances. Everyone has a unique story to tell about 
what brought them to the door of the welfare office. And similarly, 
each one of them brings a variety of personal resource-—human 
resources, family resources, material resources, cultural resources, 
educational resources, community resources—to the table which either 
enhances or hinders their chances of moving off welfare. And because 
you have this vast array of different resources that are both tangible 
and intangible, it makes crafting a program to assist people out the 


door highly individualized. We have not in our previous welfare programs 
had the funding or the will to develop a highly individualized program. 
It was everything but that. It was as routinized as possible and, in the 
routinization, you had a very, very inexpensive program—very low 
overhead, very low error rate, highly efficient. Individualization makes 
for extraordinarily high cost. Individualization allows for the opportunities 
for innovation and creativity in terms of services and supports that 
would otherwise be absent. And individualized services are 
extraordinarily administratively burdensome, costly and in other ways 
problematic. It wasn't until doing the book that it became clear to me 
just how profound the implications of solving welfare the right way 
would be. To reduce poverty, we would need to highly individualize 
programs that really developed exit options for women. To reduce 
dependency, on the other hand, all we have to do is say, “You're not 
eligible for aid after five years.” So we did the latter, or at least that's 
what we're aiming to do; and that has absolutely no effect on family 
poverty except, in many cases, increasing family poverty. The public 
was not willing to make the investment in the highly individualized 
system required to reduce poverty. 


Why do you think that the public should be aware of these 


women's stories? 


Oh, because, in the grand scheme, it would change public 
opinion. Public opinion is the blood of the welfare state. The welfare 
state lives and breathes and continues and grows by this lifeblood 
which is called public opinion. If public opinion shifts in one 
direction, you have an opportunity for change in the welfare state. But, 
the more we continue to disassociate the middle class from the poor, 
the more we will continue to convince ourselves that the welfare state 
we've devised is the right one. By blending or moving those 
boundaries, the hope is that the public will begin to understand the 
complexity of this problem and be much more sympathetic to solving 
it to people's benefit as opposed to solving it to their detriment. We 
really have, from my perspective, done something about the welfare 
problem. I just think that we've made the problem of family poverty 
worse while alleviating some of the welfare problem. I'd rather benefit 
individuals. And in our next iteration, because we will do welfare reform 
again, that's the part we'll have to focus on more closely. 


It's been said that the chasm between the “haves” and “have nots” 
in the US has been widening faster at this time in history than at 
any other. If that's the case, the blood of public opinion may 
become more anemic over time. Do you worry about what effect 
that might have upon people’s sense of obligation to others? 


It's a really interesting question. I think it's not so much that we are 
unlearning the lesson of our mutual obligation toward one another, but 
it's just a question of where our obligations are directed. In other words, 
mutuality becomes bifurcated in the sense that I'm obliged to you because 
you look like me and sound like me and went to the same school I did and 
we live in the same community, but I'm not obliged to these folks over 
here for all the reasons they are not like me. The sense of obligation may 
be maintained, but perhaps not to those people least like yourself, 
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welfare reform? Indeed, the operative 
presumption—that those afflicted with poverty 
must be “compelled to labor” because they are 
prone to “idleness and vice’—makes a striking 
reappearance with the stereotypical images of 
the “undeserving poor” that frequently emerge 
from public discussions of welfare spending 
today. The same is true of admonitions against 
misplaced “pity or alms” which, according to 
the warnings of many contemporary pundits, 
only leads to welfare “dependency.” 

These sentiments are as persistent as they 
are blind to certain larger issues. The first is 
that just as the Statute of Laborers was 
promulgated in order to control a labor force 
that was depleted (because of the Black 
Plague, 1348-49) and, with the dismantling 
of feudalism, largely disorganized, a similar 
observation can be made of present welfare 
initiatives. Welfare reform also focuses 
primarily on controlling individuals at the 
expense of contending with the larger 
structural issues regarding the low-income 
labor market in the United States. Second, 
then as today, debate about social welfare has 
been more concerned with the worthiness of 
the “have-nots” than the obligations of the 
“haves.” How can we comprehend (much less 
expect) a sense of duty to others in a society 
that gives pride of place to unfettered 
individualism? Is it possible to speak of a 
national community in a time of unprec- 
edented economic polarization between the 
most- and least-privileged social classes? 
Should we, as a society, esteem the right to a 
certain standard of living as highly as we do 
political and civil rights? These are just some 
of the questions that need to be asked if we 
are to do justice to the complexity of the 
welfare debate and seek justice for those in 
need of assistance. 

The purpose of this issue of Ethics & 
Policy is precisely to inform and stimulate dis- 
cussion about these larger issues. In a sense, 
the 1996 Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act, which ended 
the AFDC entitlement program in favor of 
block grants to be used at each state’s 
discretion, is a fait accompli. However, 
people's willingness and capacity to grapple 
with these issues remains crucial because there 
are still major local and county implementa- 
tion decisions yet to be made and, if history is 
any indicator, the debate about social welfare 
will be an ongoing one. 
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were structured in ways that delimited women’s 
social role as mothers dependent on men fi- 
nancially. For example, social security benefits 
from a husband’s income were given to widows 
with children at home or to aged widows, 
leaving a middle-aged widow with grown 
children and no consistent work history 
unprotected. Throughout the formative period 
of welfare policy, black mothers were almost 
completely denied access to these social supports, 
in large part because they were expected to 
work as domestics while raising their children. 

Though Mink’s work gives credit to the 
efforts of maternalist women leaders in struggling 
to help many poor mothers survive, her work 
demonstrates the problematic legacy of 
maternalist welfare policies. In the 1960s, 
expansion of AFDC and relaxation of moral 
supervision and eligibility requirements brought 
more women of color on the welfare rolls, 
coinciding with a “wildfire of popular perception 
that women on welfare didn’t deserve it.” Now, 
Mink believes, many voting Americans want to 
reinstate the former gendered norms, family 
structures, and racial hierarchies that were part 
of the original policies. This desire is tangled up 
in the push to require poor mothers to find 
paid work to fulfill a social responsibility. 

Mink succeeds in offering an analysis 
that recognizes, in full historical depth, the 
struggle poor women face in doing the work 
of caring for children alone while supporting 
themselves. Yet, her writing only begins to 
address the underlying problem that “welfare 
mothers” are held solely responsible for raising 
children, while fathers who are poor continue 
to be held accountable only for their own 
welfare and society as a whole takes little 
responsibility for the well-being of poor children. 
In the end, she raises some difficult questions. 
For example, she is skeptical of the most 
simple solution to this problem: child support 
enforcement. Should we, she asks, shift a poor 
woman's dependence on the state to a man 
who may well be an unreliable, even abusive, 
source of support? 

The question of why the work of raising 
children is not a shared social responsibility 
with adequate financial remuneration is an 
enormous question underlying the welfare 
reform debate. Mink and Berrick deserve 
credit for raising it. 


Elizabeth K. Nash is a PhD candidate at the GTU 
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proportionately more in relation to their 
income than the rich) by relying less on sales 
taxes and user fees and relying more on a 
highly progressive income tax system. This 
would result in more money that could be 
used to provide basic services to everyone— 
and we would not accept the inevitability of 
economic “losers” who do not have health 
care or an adequate education. 


Myth of the American Dream 

The most prominent stumbling block to 
thinking more communally is the “myth of 
the American Dream.” Ronald Reagan once 
said: “What I want to 
see above all else is 
that this country 
remain a country 
where someone can 


Ue always get rich.” The 


policies should paradox is that by 
ensure that structuring policy so 
that individuals can 
everyones become millionaires, 
asic needs are we reduce the possibil- 
ity of achieving a level 
met—rather playing field to begin 
than making with. The result is that 
ereihata many people strike out 
economically before 
handful of they even have a 


chance to get on base. 
The children of the 
single mothers who are 
eliminated from the 
welfare rolls are not 
going to have the 
education, health, and 
self-esteem it takes to become a millionaire. A 
more adequate American Dream would be 
healthy communities for all rather than gated 
communities for a few. 


become rich. 


Myth of Government Inefficiency 

Another myth that keeps us from 
embracing this higher provision of services is 
the “myth of government inefficiency” or the 
belief that the government is so hopelessly 
bureaucratic and unaccountable that things 
can be done much more efficiently in the 
private sector. On the basis of this conviction, 
large corporations, such as Electronic Data 
Systems and Lockheed Martin (a giant of the 
weapons industry), are bidding for contracts 
to run welfare eligibility systems in both — .- 
Texas and Wisconsin. However, the 


profitability of privatization comes from 
reducing services, hiring cheaper and less 
trained labor and getting people off welfare no 
matter where they end up. Is this what we 
want from efficiency? Furthermore, is it 
efficient to have each county welfare system 
run by a different private corporation? 

An even bigger issue is accountability. 
Governments can always be voted out, but 
the private sector is not accountable to 
ordinary citizens. Current investigations have 
shown that both Electronic Data Systems and 
Lockheed Martin have been plagued by 
recurring scandals and bad performance. For 
example, California’s child support 
enforcement computer system, provided by 
Lockheed Martin, is over budget by 163% 
and has caused hundreds of child-support 
checks to disappear. As Hartung and 
Washburn reported in the March 2, 1998 
issue of The Nation, the cities of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles both pulled out of the 
contract, but taxpayers will pay for the cost 
overrun because the contract limited the 
company’s liability to only $3 million. 


Welfare Reform for Healthy Families 
and Communities 

If we want to have a true welfare reform 
that is attentive to ensuring the health of both 
families and communities, we need to stop 
talking about reforming the poor by forcing 


them to work at unlivable wages and begin 
talking about reforming the country’s 
economic policies that actually perpetuate 
poverty. Work should be structured to 
provide living wages and healthy working 
conditions. Tax policies should be structured 
so the poor are not penalized. Our economic 
policies should be structured to ensure that 
everyone has a place to live, enough to eat, 
adequate health care, good education and 
meaningful work—rather than to ensure that 
a handful of individuals can become rich. 

The federal safety net would not be so 
important if our society was not based on a 
culture of individualism, where competition 
rules over cooperation. Policies that promote 
justice for the poor, rather than welfare to the 
poor would make a safety net less necessary. 
However, if we continue to view poverty as 
inevitable and shape our economic policies to 
benefit corporations and the rich, welfare to the 
poor will remain necessary. The cuts being made 
to social services today in the name of “welfare 
reform” will have devastating effects on both 
families and communities. The devolution of 
responsibility for self-sufficiency to individuals 
does not address the structural causes of poverty, 
but serves simply to “blame the victim” for 
being poor. The structural causes of poverty can 
only be addressed communally. 


Laura Stivers is a PhD candidate at the GTU. 
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Welfare Reform in Everyday Life 
Where the Policies and People Converge 


By its nature, public policy—and, in this instance, welfare reform 
policy—affects the lives of individuals. One such person is Donna, a 
married mother of four and a recovering addict who is receiving welfare 
benefits. Recently, Dan Glass-Thomas, a senior at Berkeley High School 
and an intern at the Center, met with Donna for an interview at the 
emergency shelter, where she lives with her four children. 


To begin, could you tell me how you became homeless and how 
you started on welfare? 


Ok. Actually, the first time I was on welfare was in 1976, and it 
was when I first got pregnant with my first daughter. I was 18 years 
old. So I got on welfare mainly for MediCal, to help pay for the child- 
birth, it was about $325 a month. It wasn’t a whole lot to live on. But it 
helped out with the medical bills, because I couldn’t have done it other- 
wise. But there was this stigma behind it when people found out I was on 
welfare. Like my sister wouldn’t go in the store with me when I would 
spend food stamps. It’s really humiliating the way people look at it. 


You mentioned the stigma 
attached to welfare. Do you 
encounter that very often? 


Oh yeah, lots of times when 
I spend my food stamps I buy 
things in bulk, and I'll take in 
coupons. People in line will get 
real angry, they'll sometimes back 
out of the line, and go somewhere 
else. Also, my grandparents first 
sat me down and told me they 
didn’t want me to tell anybody. 
They felt as though they should 
be helping me out but they 
really couldn’t afford to. But it 
would make them look bad 
because I was their granddaughter. 
It made me feel like I was living with a big secret, or a big lie, some- 
thing really to be ashamed of—because they were embarrassed about it. 


What do you think about the new CalWORKS system? Do you 
think it’s better than the old welfare system? 


Well, I have mixed opinions about it. I went to a couple of the 
orientations when they were trying to put it together, and I was really 
trying to let them know that they need to provide child care. Even for 
the meetings they were having, they were not providing child care or 
transportation. It just doesn’t make sense. The way they were going 
about it was just wrong. They weren’t thinking about the needs of the 
people. There are a lot of people who still don’t understand 
CalWORKS, and what's going on. I’m really fortunate to have gone to 
quite a few meetings so I understand. When I go in I’m going to have 


my plan of action laid out so they don’t dictate to me what I'm 
going to do. 

I want to take this opportunity to go to school, to make a good 
living. I think it’s really good that they’re offering transportation to get 
to school or to work. But they’re not telling people they're doing that. 
You have to pretty much know these things, and have it written down 
because they're not going to do any investigating for you. That’s what 
is really sad. A lot of people go to the welfare office thinking they're 
going to have someone there rooting for them, someone on their side, 
trying to help them out, when basically the people there just have a 
quota to fill. 


Would you describe for me your typical day? Tell me if the new 
welfare reform has changed anything in your day-to-day routine or 
how you look at things in your life. 


The kids get up at 6:30—everyone gets woken up at 6:30—I get 
up a half hour before them so I can have coffee before they all wake 
up. I get them up and dressed for school. Breakfast at five minutes to 
seven and they have to be at the bus stop 
at 7:15. They get a quick something to 
eat and then they go to the school lunch 
program where they feed them something 
for breakfast. I like them to eat something 
hot. I walk them the three blocks to the 
bus, then I walk almost up to University 
Avenue to take Cheri to school. Then I 
go over to San Pablo and get on the 73 
bus and get off at Ashby and walk over 
to Sacramento to the Berkeley Addiction 
Treatment Center. I go there seven days 
a week. It closes at 8:30A.M., so I have to 
get from here to there straight away, no 
stopping. There I take methadone every 
day. I meet with my counselor. When | 
get out of there I'll go either to Berkeley 
Mental Health or to Family and Youth 
Services, which is across the street. I have my kids’ counseling over 
there. Then I have a one-on-one with the counselor there. She sees 
them once a week and me once a week to talk about what’s going on. 
After that appointment lately I’ve been going to the BOSS [Building 
Opportunities for Self-Sufficiency] office and using the telephone to 
inquire about housing. But, because I have to be back over here to get 
Tyler out of school by 1 o'clock, I can’t make appointments to g0 look 
at houses too far away, except for Wednesdays. They all get out at one 
on Wednesdays, so they can all walk over together to James Kinney 
park. They have an after school recreation program there and I got 
them a scholarship. That’s really helped out a lot. Tyler can’t walk 
across San Pablo by himself, so wherever I am I’ve got to come back 
here and walk him across San Pablo and up those three blocks, take 
him to the park and go back to what I was doing. That’s an everyday 
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thing. Right now I’m just trying to look for 
housing. That’s what worried me about this 
appointment, because they said that when you 
go to the appointment, they’re going to set 
you up and if you're not already attending 
school they're going to tell you what you need 
to do. I didn’t want to start school until | 
found a house. It almost seems like a Catch- 
22 thing. That's a pretty typical day. I have to 
start heading back by 3 o'clock because 
Cheri’s day care ends at 3:45, and it takes 
three buses to get from there to here. I walk 
from University back to here because the 73 
only runs every half hour. I have to get up 
there to get some of the kids and then back 
here by 4:30 because you have to be here at 5 
o'clock to be able to get dinner here. They go 
to bed at 8 o'clock and we start all over at 6 

o clock the next morning. 


What about work? What kind of jobs have 


you done? 


Right before I got the Section 8 housing 
certificate, I started going to Laney College 
and was taking Business Law there and I was 
going to Berkeley Adult for my GED. But as 
soon as I got my Section 8, I stopped 
everything just to focus on this. I personally 
know five people who've lost their certificate 
because they haven’t been able to find a place. 
The woman who works at BOSS downtown, 
by the California Motel, she’s got four kids 
and it took her five months to find a place. 
Even Boona Cheema [Executive Director of 
BOSS] sat down with me and called places, 
real estate places that get at least fifty calls a 
day, looking for three-bedroom houses. They 
give away too many vouchers to cover the 
available houses. So I have to try and see 
anything that seems at all possible, even if it’s 
a two-bedroom. 


I’ve been here since August. That’s a long 
time. We all live in one room. I want to get 
my GED, because a lot of the jobs—like at 
UPS—tequire that you have a GED. I want 
to go to school and get some training. | went 
down to a job consortium in Berkeley, in the 
old City Hall building. I talked to them and 
they're going to help me make a resumé and 
help me look through some job training 
courses so that I will be ready for 


CalWORKS. 


| 


Do you feel that the original intention of 
welfare has been distorted? 


Yes. For example, the two-year maximum 
and then the five-year limit. I mean, what is 
that? A lot of the people are into drugs and 
alcohol and come from dysfunctional families. 
And if they’re using the money to go to school, 
after two years they're just getting their 
foundation. How can they justify having a cut- 
off period for everybody across the board? 


Something that is brought up a lot when 
speaking of welfare reform is the idea that 
society owes people that safety net, that 
help getting back on their feet. Do you feel 
that’s true? 


Well, I feel that everybody has a respon- 
sibility to look out for other human beings. 
People have compassion for animals, plants, 
for people in other countries, and I think 
people should look out for other people first 
and foremost in their communities. I really 
believe in strong communities. When I’m 
working I don’t mind having money taken 
out of my check to help other people get on 
their feet again. I don’t like it to be taken out 
to go for political reasons, but there absolutely 
should be a tax for helping people. Some 
people feel that they’re paying for certain 
people so that they don’t have to work. Well, 
I don’t think they should judge. Maybe 
they've got skeletons in their closets, too. 
Maybe they don’t realize what that person has 
to deal with to get that check. They’re too 
quick to judge. But if you've ever gone 
around and seen people living in tents... We 


lived in a park for a while, me and all the kids 
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and my husband. My uncle is living in the 
street. I don’t see it as people sitting back and 
getting fat. There is nothing to enjoy about it. 


Do you feel that people are really quick to 
judge? If people really saw the whole story, 
like about you and what you're trying to 
do with your whole family, might there be 
more compassion? 


Sometimes I’m on the bus and I'll hear 
someone saying something about people who 
live ina shelter, and I'll say, “We live in a 
shelter” because I get so mad that they have a 
view of only real crazy people who are only 
after a free meal and a bed to sleep in. It takes 
a lot to be able to live in a shelter. The ones 
who can’t live in an environment with all 
these different personalities and rules, have to 
go out on the street. What gets me is the 
people who think shelters are places where 
people go flop out and get drunk. I’ve never 
seen alcohol or anything like that here—you 
can’t even swear here. If people had a first- 
hand look at what it’s really like I think their 


opinions would change. 


Is there one thing you'd like to say to the 
people out there who have those negative 
stereotypes? 


I would probably say that if they would 
personally come down and volunteer, either at 
Thanksgiving or Christmas, something that 
would make them feel good about doing it, or 
even donating something—even if it was for 
just one hour—they would see that these are 
real people. Like whoever donated the Easter 
baskets. The kids were so excited—it made 
their whole day. 
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Healthy Communities 
by Tyler Norris 


From Anchorage to Burlington and from Columbus to 
Dallas a quiet movement is growing in this country. The 
goal is ambitious: to achieve radical, measurable improve- 
ment in the health and long-term quality of life in 
America’s communities. The leadership of this movement is 
dispersed throughout society—among thousands of busi- 
ness, nonprofit, government, health care, reli- 
gious, and citizen leaders working together to 
systemically meet their communities’ toughest 
challenges. 

The movement goes by many names and 
has many different facets. The local focus is al- 
ways defined by the local context. Some call their 
initiatives “sustainable communities” or “livable 
communities.” Others use terms like “good com- 
munities,” “safe communities,” or “caring com- 
| munities.” Some focus on health care. Others 

focus on the relationship among the economy, 
the environment, and social equity. Still other 
efforts focus on youth and family issues or in- 
creased civic participation. 

Collaborative local and regional partnerships 
bridge sector, race, and class divisions. They are 
developing innovative strategies to address complex issues. 
They target top community challenges like public safety 
and crime, youth development, quality jobs, mobility and 
access, ecosystem protection, affordable and well-designed 
housing, strengthening families, and redesigning local sys- 
tems of care. They tackle the vexing issues that no single 
sector, institution, program, or grant can handle alone. And 
they are producing measurable improvements in the quality 
of human lives. 

These efforts thrive in urban neighborhoods, metro- 
politan regions, rural towns, and institutions. This move- 
ment has been influenced by well-known national and 
international leaders and institutions, but its roots are 
planted firmly in each individual community. Fundamen- 
tally, this is a local phenomenon, mobilizing local creativity 
and resources to spark and sustain positive change. And like 
any successful social movement, it has no centralized leader- 
ship or hub but instead finds spontaneous expression in 


thousands of forms. It emerges from community but cannot 
be laid upon a community. 

Among the most effective examples of this broader 
community movement are the many hundred local, re- 
gional, and statewide initiatives that go under the title of 
“healthy communities” or “healthy cities.” Citizen-led in 
nature, healthy communities mobilize the creativity and re- 
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FROM THE GUEST EDITOR... 


Institutions: A Place to Begin 
Community-Building 


by Christopher Freeman Adams 


When CESP Project Director Robert Bellah and his 
colleagues released The Good Society in 1991 many people 
expected it to be an extension of Habits of the Heart, their 
1986 best-selling book about community in America. But 
when The Good Society was released many people expressed 
disappointment that it was not about community; instead it 
focused on large social institutions. To this complaint 
Bellah had a very straightforward response: “Institutions are 
the practical meaning of community.” The central argu- 
ment of the book was that meaningful community could 
not exist in the absence of 
strong institutions that serve 
humane purposes. 

Much of the work of the 
Center has focused on the role 
of organized religion in build- 
ing meaningful community. 
For example, one of major 
findings of the Discipleship/ 


Citizenship Project was that 
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sources of their communities to create positive 
change. But these initiatives do not simply fo- 
cus on health and medical care. They also fo- 
cus on jobs, education, public safety, housing, 
civic participation, and other components of 
community life. For example: 


*%@ In Hilton Head, South Carolina, retired 
physicians and nurses volunteer one day a 
week to meet the entire primary care needs of 
thousands of area residents with no insurance 
or access to the medical care delivery system. 


¢@ In Boston, thousands of adults, many of 
them seniors, are mentoring students in the 
after-school hours of 2:00-6:00 P.M. This 
“trouble time” before parents come home 
from work is now used to pass on skills, be- 
haviors, and attitudes that prepare healthier 
futures and build community in the process. 


¢@ Also in Boston, the inner-city murder rate 
has been cut in half thanks to the work of 
community policing, Healthy Boston, and 
other neighborhood-based strategies. 


¢@ In Central Oklahoma, over thirty mayors 
in the Oklahoma City region meet monthly 
to develop strategies for regional economic 
development, transportation, air quality, 
crime prevention, and other cross-cutting top- 
ics that extend beyond municipal boundaries. 
The Regional Leadership Institute educates 
area leaders on regional issues. 


¢@ In South Bend, Indiana, Memorial Hospi- 
tal tithes ten percent of its net revenues to 
community initiatives that benefit the quality 
of life in the community. One such initiative 
is a health coverage partnership that provides 
full care to the working poor who earn too 
much to qualify for Medicaid but cannot af- 
ford commercial insurance. 


e@ In the Chicago community of Lawndale, 
the teen pregnancy rate, once over 30 percent 
for high school girls, has been reduced by 
nearly 100 percent in just over a year via a 
mentoring initiative of area hospitals, 
churches, and schools—essentially connecting 
young people with ideas, jobs, and a brighter 


ture. 


%® In Detroit, scores of lots where burned-out 
homes once stood are being converted into 
neighborhood “pocket parks,” playgrounds, 
ball fields, and community gardens. In some 
areas, the fire department even comes by with 
trucks to hose down the gardens in the sum- 


mer, taking a little extra time while there to 
connect with area children. Former gang 
members are leaders in the effort. 


Healthy Communities Metaphor 


The healthy communities movement 
uses health as a metaphor for a broader ap- 
proach to building community. Health is a 
common denominator that cuts easily across 
lines of race, class, culture, and sector. The 
health metaphor has proved to be a gateway 
for citizen reengagement in community re- 
newal. To begin with, the question “What is a 
healthy community?” usually elicits a clear 
and relevant answer, whether asked of a busi- 
ness executive, a homemaker, or a child. In 
past decades, efforts to rally whole communi- 
ties around issues such as economic develop- 
ment or better education have met with 
mixed results, but the healthy communities 
approach has proved very effective in uniting 
disparate groups of people. Almost anyone 
can see an enlightened self-interest in working 
to create a healthy community. 

Healthy communities engage people 
meaningfully in the work of their communi- 
ties in ways that allow them to experience suc- 
cess and see tangible results. Only through 
this kind of meaningful engagement can com- 
munities fully mobilize the willingness and 
capacity of citizens to create positive change. 
Although many Americans are ready to con- 
nect with community more fully, most need 
to see an explicit link between their work and 
tangible results. 


Who Leads the Movement? 


Visionaries in the health care field were 
among the first to respond to this emerging 
movement, seeing their roles in a larger con- 
text than simply the provision of medical ser- 
vices. Consequently, the mission of health 
care providers is expanding beyond profes- 
sional confines to focus on improving the 
health and well-being of entire communities. 
This approach is based on a simple premise: 
Health is only minimally the result of medical 
intervention and is powerfully affected by 
other forces. In fact, health is affected by a 
mix of human behaviors and practices and so- 
cloeconomic and physical factors. This recog- 


nition is causing many health care leaders to 
change their priorities and to address commu- 
nity realities that determine health. And as 
health care leaders look to a future of institu- 
tions sharing financial risk in integrated sys- 
tems of care, they see their ultimate self-interest 
in relating to the broader community context. 

Other important catalysts in this move- 
ment are business leaders looking for ways to 
cut health care costs at their source. They also 
recognize that community factors affect the 
productivity of their employees. Healthier 
communities spend less money on the costs of 
poor health status and are more likely to retain 
existing jobs and attract new ones. Finally, 
they know that they spend plenty through 
taxes and insurance on the costs of crime and 
other symptoms of an unhealthy commu- 
nity—and they want to change the status quo. 

One key to community success is institu- 
tions using their organizational skills, relation- 
ships, in-kind resources, and credibility to 
engage the rest of the community in mobiliz- 
ing the creativity and resources necessary to 
tackle tough challenges. Healthy communities 
initiatives require a new role for civic leaders, 
that of community catalyst and convener. 
These efforts require a large measure of hu- 
mility and a deep commitment to partner- 
ship. Further, they require a conversational 
relationship with the entire community and a 
willingness to recognize that every 
institution’s resources are part of its 
community’s sum of assets, which must be 
wisely invested for the benefit of the whole 
community, not just the benefit of any single 
institution. 

Much of what ails this country can only 
be solved at the community level by changing 
the choices that groups and individuals make. 
On most community issues we can no longer 
abdicate or delegate responsibility upward. 
Community is where the conscience of a 
people and a nation resides. Community pro- 
vides a moral center and a sense of place. The 
best place to look for positive change is in the 
mirror. Lifestyles, everyday habits, buying de- 
cisions, relationships, choices to participate— 
these are the things that determine a 
community's performance. If, every year, 
thousands of teenagers’ lives are challenged or 
cut short by substance abuse, early pregnancy, 
suicide, violence, and disconnection with their 
families, we can only see this as a reflection of 
the priorities and choices that we make. 
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activity. Churches, mosques and temples are not only places of wor- 
ship, they are also venues to discuss politics, to organize charitable ac- 
tivity, to make friends and maintain acquaintances, to conduct 
business and economic dealings, to engage in argument about moral 
and ethical issues, and to come to understand the relationship between 
the individual and society. 

As a researcher on the Discipleship/Citizenship Project, I visited 
African Methodist Episcopal (AME) churches in five cities across the 
country. On these trips I found urban churches making an incredible 
impact on their communities. At Payne Memorial AME in New Or- 
leans, Rev. Harold Mayberry is using that church to try to reverse the 
high rates of violence and poverty in the neighborhood. His definition 
of what it means to be a member of the church has an explicit commu- 
nity-building definition. For him, when people join the church it 
means they “commit themselves to work with the Church...getting 
them into the community, making the community—the society— 
what we want.” He adds, “I want people to understand that we have to 
watch over the city.” 

Across the country other AME churches are also in the business of 
community transformation. In the borough of Queens in New York 
City, Allen AME has ventured into large-scale housing development, 
education and business enterprises in the area surrounding the church, 
creating an environment that is rapidly developing the attributes of a 
sustainable community. The church is the landlord for an entire block 
of storefront businesses and plays an active role in selecting businesses 
who will make a positive contribution to the neighborhood. A dry 
cleaner, for example, is preferred over another liquor store. 

In addition to the activist and programmatic approach taken by 
these AME churches, a Catholic priest in Oakland who participated in 
the Voicing Values Project pointed out a subtler way that religious in- 
stitutions help create community. The priest described his 115-year 
old church as one that has helped its members—first German and 
Irish immigrants, then Hispanic immigrants and now African Ameri- 
cans—to find work, register to vote and become established in the 
community. “This church,” he said, “means something to the people. 
If it would go, it would mean an institution was giving up on the 
people. It’s something money can’t buy. It’s the consistency of witness: 
the willingness of people to struggle and keep this place going. This 
gives people hope.” The presence of this church over so many decades 
and through so much change is an example of a powerful contribution 
to making the city into a community. 

While churches and other religious organizations are among the 
best examples of institutions being the practical meaning of commu- 
nity, since I left the Center in 1997, my work has focused on another 
high-potential community-building institution: hospitals and health 
systems. While most people might believe hospitals are simply places 
to provide medical care, many progressive hospitals are seeking ways to 
improve health by engaging their communities. Hospitals and health 
systems are the bedrock institutions that have helped to initiate and 
convene hundreds of community-building efforts in this country over 
the last decade. Collectively, many of these initiatives constitute the 
healthy communities movement, which Tyler Norris, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Coalition for Healthier Cities and Communities, writes 
about in the lead article of this issue. 


Fletcher Allen Health Care in Burlington, Vermont, is a good ex- 
ample of a hospital serving as an initiator of community-building. In 
1994 Fletcher Allen and the other major health care providers in the 
area decided to merge in order to be more efficient. As part of a process 
to assure quality of care, they partnered with The United Way to have 
a series of discussions about how to best serve health needs. Through 
this process, they learned that in addition to good medical care, health 
also depended on a strong community. According to Martha Maksym, 
The United Way’s Community Service Director, “We quickly came to 
the realization that 90% of what constitutes the health of a community 
has nothing to do with medical care. Feeling safe on your street, safe in 
your home, having a healthy economy which allows you to work and earn 
a wage, these and other non-medical factors make a healthy community.” 

Driven by the value of improving health, Fletcher Allen and its 
first partner, The United Way, set about creating a broad coalition of 
organizations and individuals to build a healthy community. The re- 
sult is The Champlain Initiative, an organization that is designed, ac- 
cording to staff assistant Wendy Saville, “to direct human and financial 
resources in a way that would assure the physical, spiritual, economic, 
social and cultural vitality of the region.” The initiative counts among 
its successes such non-medical projects as an effort to connect youth 
with the elderly, and a project to help neighbors arrange block parties 
and potluck suppers. Furthermore, they have identified five 
“trendbender areas” in which they think they can make a difference. 
The areas are: sustainability; lifelong learning; individual and family 
support; community public health promotion; and governance. (More 
information is available in “Trendbending in Vermont: The 
Champlain Initiative,” by Wendy Saville, in Ten Healthy Community 
Stories from Across the Nation, American Hospital Association, 1998.) 

In some ways it might seem odd that a hospital would be at the 
center of such a comprehensive community-building effort. More and 
more hospitals, however, are starting to realize that medical care is only 
one component of health, and if health is, as it should be, the driving 
value in health care, hospitals and health care systems must find ways 
to improve health that are not primarily medical. 

There is a growing body of evidence that links social and eco- 
nomic factors to health. One of the most important pieces of evidence 
is a recently completed document from the World Health Organiza- 
tion Regional Office for Europe, The Solid Facts. “Medical care can 
prolong survival after some serious diseases,” according to the intro- 
duction, “but the social and economic conditions that affect whether 
people become ill are more important for health gains in the popula- 
tion as a whole.” It identifies ten points in which social and economic 
conditions within communities affect health. These include: social and 
economic status; stress (from anxiety, insecurity, social isolation); the 
lasting negative effects on health caused by a poor environment in early 
childhood; social exclusion (poverty and homelessness); work condi- 
tions; unemployment; social support (including friendship and other 
networks); addiction to alcohol, tobacco and drugs as a response to so- 
cial breakdown; access to healthy food; and healthy transportation 
choices (walking, cycling and public transportation), 

The experience of The Colorado Trust links health even more 
closely to the status of the community. Though The Trust is not a hos- 
pital, it is one of the very first conversion foundations (a philanthropy 
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Globalization: the Human 


Consequences 
By Zygmunt Bauman (Columbia University Press, October 1998). 


In his most recent book, European sociologist Zygmunt 
Bauman provides us with a provocative analysis of life as we are 
living it at the turn of the century. In what he terms a “discussion 
paper,” Bauman raises critical issues for us to confront regarding 
the process of globalization. 

Bauman begins by addressing the human consequences of 
space and time compression resulting from instantaneous commu- 
nication and transportation of information. A system of global fi- 
nance has emerged through the virtual reality of electronic 
transmission and communication, resulting in a situation in which 
the ruling forces in the world exist beyond the boundaries of tradi- 
tional nation states. As a consequence of this transnational economy, 
the role of the state in human life has been effectively diminished to 
that of a “local police precinct,” imposing and maintaining order on 
its own population on behalf of the larger economic entities. 

According to Bauman, globalization consists of two seem- 
ingly disparate but interconnected components: the growth in the 
global movement of capital and the simultaneous increase in local- 
ized political conflicts to maintain control over geographical pock- 
ets of the world. Globalization has also created a new form of 
social stratification: the polarization between “globals” and “lo- 
cals,” who experience the effects of globalization in radically dif- 
ferent ways. Globals have the critical resource of mobility and see 
themselves fundamentally as citizens of the world. Locals, on the 
contrary, lack mobility and as a consequence have globalization 
imposed upon them in the forms of factory closings, forced migra- 
tion, decreased community control of resources, and limited ca- 
pacity for self-determination. The human community is thus 
transformed into either travelers, who are welcome everywhere 
(Microsoft: “Where do you want to go today?”), or vagabonds, 
who are welcome nowhere. He closes his book with the troubling 
description of the escalating incarceration of people and 
criminalization of poverty globally. Bauman sees this trend as a 
new form of social control over increasingly large segments of the 
population for which there is no longer work, meaning, or oppor- 
tunity to live in a humane manner. 

Although repetitive in parts, Bauman’s book provides much 
food for thought. As the scale and speed of human life outpace-— 
and according to Bauman, diminishes—our capacity for wisdom 
and reason, works such as Bauman’s can help us understand the 
forces at work around us. Unlike many works in the post-modern- 
ist genre, Bauman’s work is easily accessible to general readers de- 
siring a thoughtful analysis of where we are heading in these 
increasingly complex times. Weber’s iron cage has been replaced 
by a similarly binding worldwide web, and Bauman helps us to 
untangle its strains. 
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The current state of America’s health care and criminal justice sys- 
tems point to the need for linking local efforts with state, federal, and 
institutional policies and practices. The U.S. health care system pro- 
vides more medical services at higher costs with more physicians per 
capita than any other nation in the world. Yet, in comparison to other 
developed countries, our health outcomes do not reflect that greater 
level of expense. We have significantly more health care in the form of 
facilities and specialists than we need, yet we ration care by income and 
the workplace. Our infant mortality rates, for example, are shamefully 
high for a developed country, while our level of medical technology, 
emergency care, and acute intervention is second to none. In short, we 
have made America the best place in the world to get sick, but not to 
be and stay healthy. 

We possess the largest number of citizens per capita in the crimi- 
nal justice system of any country. Our solution to people’s and 
society's ills has been to criminalize and medicalize them, as if building 
more prisons and hospitals and transferring more assets away from 
education and other “upstream” investments is likely to give us less 
crime and a healthier population. But what are the costs of a society 
that does not work well? The financial cost of crime to our country is 
estimated at halfa trillion dollars a year. Medical costs as a percentage 
of our gross domestic product have soared in the past two decades. 
Obviously, we cannot afford these quantifiable costs, but the greatest 
loss, perhaps, is the loss of unfulfilled possibility. We cannot afford the 
cost of a society that does not focus on helping young people realize 
their potential and older people live full and useful lives in their later 
years. We need the experience, resources, and mentoring ability of the 
elderly for the next generation. The loss of human capital is a major 
contributor to poor physical, social, and economic health and the dete- 
rioration of our communities. 


Signs of Success 


One of America’s best-kept secrets is the sheer number of active, 
successful, community-based efforts—which achieve everything from 
reducing the rates of crime and teen pregnancy to creating quality jobs 
and building affordable housing. While many of these efforts are new 
and are only now being evaluated and rigorously documented, they are 
clearly part of the answer. Unfortunately, many collaborative commu- 
nity-based initiatives are treated as “nice efforts” that are tangential to 
the places where real decisions are made. Few reporters know how to 
cover them, and these efforts rarely make the morning paper or the 
evening news. Many elected leaders do not comprehend how these lo- 
cal initiatives work or what tremendous potential they hold. 

But as an increasing number of promising local initiatives unfold 
across rural, urban, and suburban America, it is helpful to focus on 
how and why these change processes work. What actually leads to im- 
proved health status and the engagement of young people in their fu- 
ture? What builds vibrant economies and livable neighborhoods while 
protecting the health of ecosystems? Where, or with whom, does 
change start? What does change mean for leadership and the roles of 
our institutions? Experience suggests that what works best to create 
and sustain positive community change can ultimately only be defined 
in a local context. At the same time, common characteristics and quali- 


ties have emerged. 
continued on page 6 
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created from the proceeds of the sale of a hospital) and shares some of 
the overall health goals of health systems. In the early years of opera- 
tion it made grants to a number of traditional public health-related ef- 
forts. But after five years, the Board began to 
question whether this grantmaking strategy 


"was the most highly leveraged use of its funds. 
The entire After a two-year evaluation process, The Trust 
decided to make a major investment (now to- 
' eee a taling $9 million) in : statewide healthy com- 
institutions munities effor-—The Colorado Healthy 
within a Communities Initiative (CHCI). 
; Right from the start CHCI yielded sur- 
community 


prises. When The Trust issued its request for 
proposals for how communities would spend 
$100,000 to make themselves healthier, the 

expectation on the part of the board and staff 


must become 
partners in 


order to} —_was that the money would go for projects that 
achieve truly would correlate with Healthy People 2000, a 
; national set of disease prevention goals. But 
transformative after a year of discussing what would make 
results. them healthier, the communities concluded 


that what they really needed was improved 
transportation, stronger families, stronger 
community leadership, regional land use planning, and sustainable 
economic development. Although these were not the goals The Trust 
originally had in mind, they decided to honor the communities’ 
planning processes by funding what they thought would improve 
their health. 

CHC] is widely considered a success, but the results require some 
interpretation. “I thought that after five years,” said Doug Easterling, 
Director for Research and Evaluation at The Trust, “we would be 
measuring changes in health status. Instead we are measuring things 
like leadership and a community’s capacity to identify and solve prob- 
lems.” The most obvious outcome of CHCI was that the communities 
which had focused on health had become stronger communities. By 
linking this outcome with research indicating that strong communities 
also are healthier (there is a correlation, for example, between the level 
of trust in a community and levels of mortality). Easterling and his 
colleagues conclude that “a healthy community leads to a healthy com- 
munity.” (More information is available in “Investing in Communities 
to Create Health: The Colorado Trust,” by Christopher Freeman 
Adams, in Ten Healthy Community Stories from Across the Nation, 
American Hospital Association, 1998.) 

Health can be a powerful guiding value for community-building, 
It is especially powerful when combined with the non-medical re- 
sources of a hospital—the ability to convene; its facilities, administra- 
tive, technical and marketing expertise; economic power and more—to 
strengthen the communities they serve. Hospitals which undertake 
such initiatives are finding that not only is this an effective way to im- 
prove health, it is also an efficient way to use more fully the entire 
range of a hospital’s capacity, taking advantage of its special location 
within a community. Furthermore, over the long-term, there are also 
solid economic reasons for some health systems to invest in such 


initiatives because a healthier population requires less medical care. 
While hospitals and religious organizations are two of the best- 
suited institutions to initiate community-building. The entire range of 
institutions within a community must become partners in order to 
achieve truly transformative results. In Building Communities from the 
Inside Out, John Kretzman and John McKnight describe a path to- 
wards community development that focuses on making better use of the 
already existing assets within a community. They describe the roles that 
various institutions can play: neighborhood associations; cultural orga- 
nizations; parks; libraries; schools; businesses; community colleges and 
police. Effective community-building cannot be carried by only one or 
two institutions; it requires partnerships that transcend sectoral bound- 
aries. For healthy communities initiatives in particular, health depart- 
ments, local governments and philanthropies all have a role to play. 
Many people believe the sense of community they long for is non- 
existent in this nation. Ironically, there already resides within commu- 
nities the capacity for transformation; the strategic question is how to 
mobilize these resources. Efforts like the healthy communities move- 
ment and the work of religious organizations offer practical hope for 
those who yearn for community. 


Christopher Freeman Adams is Guest Editor of Ethics & Policy and as this 
publication went to press he became a father. Grace Inez Adams was born on 


November 24th to Chris and his wife, Cheryl. 


Diversity and Community 
Project Underway 


Diversity and Community within the GTU, a two-year 
project of the Center for Ethics & Social Policy, begins this 
spring. The program draws on the method of the Center's suc- 
cessful Voicing Values program by using works of literature as 
springboards for discussion. Designed to bring together mem- 
bers of the GTU community in discussion, the program focuses 
on the challenges of institutionalizing diversity and of creating a 
stronger community of diverse voices at the GTU. 

Beginning in early 1999, members of the GTU commu- 
nity will be invited to participate in day-long conversations, 
with the opportunity to provide input on issues of diversity and 
community into the Consortial Planning process currently un- 
derway at the GTU. 

We are excited about the opportunity to bring together 
faculty, staff, trustees, and students to discuss these important 
issues facing our common life. If you are a member of the GTU 
community, we look forward to your participation. 


Please contact Karen Chaney, Project Manager, at 649-2560 for 


more information regarding this project. 
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Successful communities recognize that: 


%®@ The health and sustainability of a commu- 
nity are products of the whole community 
working, not a result of isolated interventions 
in any single sector. A community is an eco- 
system; it is more than the sum of its parts. 


ee Everybody must be engaged and ownership 
must be built across all lines. A commitment 
must be made to developing widespread com- 
munity ownership and civic engagement. 


¢® Both regional and neighborhood-by-neigh- 
borhood approaches are necessary. We need 
to embrace multiple definitions of commu- 
nity and to deal with challenges that need to 


be solved at different levels simultaneously. 


e@ Performance towards goals matters. Citi- 
zens are yearning for, indeed demanding ac- 
countability. Performance information is 
needed to create baseline data and to measure 
any progress toward or away from a 
community’s desired future. 

The place to start is with shared values 
and a shared vision. In recent decades, many 
community efforts have started with needs as- 
sessments chronicling a litany of problems to 
be solved. While these efforts can uncover and 
quantify the problems, they often do little to 
mobilize action and achieve desired results. 
Values provide the thread for the fabric of our 
communities. A vision—basically, a statement 
of values projected as reality into the future— 
can articulate where a community wants to go 
and the ideal performance it desires. Effective 
communities identify their values and gener- 


The Center is pleased to announce 


that our Weber Fellow 
Karen Chaney 


has won the annual Chan Prize 
in Religion and Economics 

established in 1987 at the GTU 
by the Lionel Chan Family 

Endowment. 


Karen’s essay is entitled, “Ethical 
Perspectives on the Distribution of 


Health Care Resources: The Case of 
Managed Care in the United States.” 


L Congratulations, Karen! 


ate shared visions of the ideal future of their 
communities. They follow this visioning with 
a specific action plan and implementation 
strategy. 

Building on existing resources 1s more 
productive than decrying deficiencies and 
shortcomings. Effective collaborations gener- 
ate local power by clearly articulating how 
each person, group, organization, company, 
or agency can be part of the solution. 

It is necessary to move beyond quick 
fixes and instead look at systemic change. 


Mobilizing Communities 


The challenges facing our country are 
formidable, but we have the technological ca- 
pabilities and resources to address them suc- 
cessfully. We are in many ways a rich nation 
with expansive capacities. The real challenge 
lies in developing the community and politi- 
cal will to act together coherently. To cite one 
example, we must stop seeing our nonprofit 
organizations—such as churches, schools, and 
health care facilities—as fragmented units 
competing for resources, each with its own 
strategic plan, domain, and agenda. 

We need schools to form partnerships 
with community-based organizations, and we 
need health care providers to deliver services 
on-site in churches, schools, and neighbor- 
hood centers. We need the resources of our 
libraries and civic institutions to be available 
at home, work, and school in order to make 
every environment a learning environment. 
While social entrepreneurship and civic inno- 
vation are essential, our communities can no 
longer afford duplication, disconnection, and 
institutional arrogance. 

The larger opportunity before us is to 
mobilize and engage people of all ages and 
from all walks of life to es results that 
are eee visible, and value-added. Only 
when people directly participate in the public 
work of our society and help to create measur- 
able success can we hope to build the shared 
civic ownership and social capital on which 
our democracy and, indeed, our ultimate 
well-being rest. 

The growing healthy communities move- 
ment provides a vehicle for such engagement 
as we renew our country, house by house and 
neighborhood by neighborhood. The move- 


ment 1s a sign of hope that provides a founda- 


tion for the work ahead. This approach re- 
quires a new mind-set about where change is 
created and what sustains the well-being of 
communities. It implies an active form of 
community-oriented governance, not govern- 
ment by the experts. It grows where people, 
not just institutions, see themselves as public 
actors. It forces people to define how commu- 
nities work and to recognize what money can 
and cannot do. The healthy communities 
movement has profound implications for 
leadership and will change the job description 
of every one of us who wishes to create posi- 
tive and sustainable community change. & 


Tyler Norris is Executive Director of The Coalt- 
tion for Healthier Cities and Communities and 
President of Tyler Norris Associates in Boulder, 
Colorado. 
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What About the City? 


Interview with Clare Fischer 


Clare Fischer is the new Faculty Director of the Center for Ethics and 
Social Policy. Earlier this month Chris Adams interviewed her about her 
research interests and her plans for the Center. 


What is your interest in the city? 


It has been an ongoing concern years ago since reading Hannah 
Arendt and Simone Weil who both looked to urban environment as 
extremely important for very different reasons. My interest in Weil is 
based on her indication that it is really the city, in her own spirituality 
as she defines it at the very end of her life, that is filled with human 
artifact, the memories, culture, the rituals of a religious people. It is 
important to note that she is commenting on this as the second world 
war is getting underway and cities are being annihilated. From Weil I 

take the concern for cities as targets, targets for 


al! kinds of violent action. Vulnerable targets 
The global city 5s obviously what they are: clusters of build- 
Be ings filled with people, history recorded into 
has a fluidity the sidewalks and structures of a particular 
which put city. We know the world in some ways as 
: Jakarta, Manila, New York, Paris, London. 
people in touch 71. second reason that attaches to my past is 
as never = Hannah Arendt, who is much in currency 
en again with her concern about civil society and 
pelore ust et fe public realm. The city is the place, Agora, 
the same time which is hardly possible now, where highly di- 
has disengaged "<< folks come together in the best of all pos- 
: sible worlds really hear one another, helping to 
populations . bring about liberation and freedom. Again, 


there’s vulnerability here and it’s really that 

question that leads to my current interest, 
which is the way in which cities may indeed no longer be reserves for 
citizenship, for participatory engagement. I think that’s a fundamental 
question for religion and for religious folks. 


What do you see as the role of religious institutions in effecting 
positive change in cities? 

I think religious institutions have a possibility that no other insti- 
tutions have. Among primary institutions, religious institutions are 
probably the most effective and the most powerful in effecting not 
only conversation, but more to the point praxis, that is things happen- 
ing, things being generated when that conversation gets underway. In 
addition to religious leaders being able to effect policy, they can be 
policy implementers. Currently we have in the Federal administration 
a view of religious institutions as a good hope for assisting in whatever 
one wants to do. And that’s where I think a great deal of conversation 
needs to happen—both a cautious conversation and possibly a won- 
derfully inspired social justice conversation. 


Could you comment on your interest in global cities? 


In the summer of 1997 I had the opportunity to return to South- 
east Asia after having not been in Bangkok for 25 years. In visiting 
Bangkok I was appalled at how it had changed. It is now what I am 
calling a “global city.” Bangkok is a city of high skyscrapers, many of 


these are hotels or large banking concerns, and I was informed by col- 
leagues who teach at a university in Bangkok, that they were basically 
partially empty buildings and that when they were full it was only ina 
transitory way. That made me realize that there is a serious question in 
citizenship because the global city, differentiated from urban cities, is a 
city that has a transient population. You have CEOs and execs who 
come from all over the world to global cities for reasons of capital flow, 
for negotiations—post-industrial varieties that are basically market- 
driven concerns. These folks really have no interest in the environment 
they're in even though they may stay three months in a fancy apart- 
ment in a high-rise in Bangkok or in Jakarta or in Singapore. They are 
there for very focused business. On the other hand in Bangkok there is 
an urban poor that has been there for a very long time and has in- 
creased, not only because of the transiency of migration from Cambo- 
dia and Burma, but from the hinterlands as well. These folks are also not 
“genuine citizens,” that is, they don’t necessarily engage themselves in 
policy concerns as to whether a new highway should be built, or an exten- 
sion of a railroad should be built. And so you have a crisis in citizenship. 

Who is involved in-urban planning, urban engagements within 
the city, what kind of fidelity and attachment is there to place? That’s 
the question I’m really posing in large measure. And my answer to that 
is there are folks. And those folks are usually attached to paradenom- 
inational or religious NGOs or religious groups. And they're often 
transbordered. In other words the group might be working on prosti- 
tution in Thailand and tourism but they're also working in Manila and 
Kuala Lumpur at the same time. So you may have the same leadership. 
I think of someone like Walden Bellow, located in Bangkok, whose 
scope of concern is not only around tourism, but economics and its 
implications. He works in transbordered fashion. The global city has a 
fluidity which is both good in a sense—putting people in touch as they 
never have been before—but at the same time of disempowering and 
disengaging populations, making it harder to have people, residents, 
who have a vested interest in what's going on literally on the streets of 
a particular urban area, who will participate in planning and decision 
making. And that may be our destiny. In the final analysis, this may be 
where we're going in the US in the 21st century. And if that’s the case, 
then citizenship and democracy are in an even more vulnerable place. 
So, what you hear is a kind of prophetic pronouncement which of 
course is a starting point for getting to work and getting people to talk 
to one another and beginning to develop a positive litany, looking at 
what can be done, what is being done, and letting people know about 
it. I think the Center for Ethics and Social Policy is an absolutely su- 
perb locus for that conversation. 


If you were to imagine a project of the Center addressing issues of 


global cities, what would that look like? 


Well of course I have given it thought. It would begin with a case 
study approach that represents the greater Bay Area. In my vision I'd go 
down the peninsula to San Jose, because I think the point of view of that 
city with its highly diverse population and a vast growth is very much 
like a global city, especially with its connection to Silicon Valley. I would 
see that as a kind of first brick in a structure that would then develop a 
three-year project producing case studies from six global cities. 
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Beyond Tolerance: Bulding Upon the Diversity in Our Midst 


by Karen Chaney 


Diversity and Community within the GTU, a two- 
year project funded by the Hewlett Foundation, is un- 
derway at the GTU as of this April. Administered 
through the Center for Ethics & Social Policy, the 
program will build on our successful Voicing Values 
program, using works of literature as springboards 
for discussion. The program is designed to bring to- 
gether members of the GTU community to 
discuss the challenges of institutionalizing 
diversity and of creating a stronger commu- 
nity of diverse voices at the GTU. Continuing 
through the 1999-2000 academic year, fac- 
ulty, staff, trustees, and students from GTU 
member schools will be invited to participate 
in day-long conversations, with the opportu- 
nity to provide input on issues of diversity and 
community into the Consortial Planning pro- 
cess currently underway at the GTU. 


In 1971 Coca-Cola launched what was per- 
haps the first marketing of multiculturalism in 
the US: Attractive young people of different races 
and ethnicities standing on a hilltop holding 
hands, singing about teaching the world to sing 
in perfect harmony. Throughout the 70s, 80s, 
and 90s, images professing our global diversity and pro- 
claiming the “global village” became increasingly part of the 
landscape of our times. The language of multiculturalism, 
the acknowledgment of diversity, the awareness of other 
cultures became a familiar part of life for more and more 
people in the US and around the world. 

Coca-Cola's ad campaign reflected and defined a time 
which was at once optimistic but cynical. We know that 
buying the world a Coke is not going to bring the world 
together. Or eliminate starvation or poverty. Or racism. In- 
deed, we now worry about the effects of global consumer- 
ism and the disposal of all those Coke cans around the 
world. And what it means that people throughout the 
world all drink the same beverage. In 1999, almost 30 years 
later, I would assert that we are also more cynical than ever 
about the possibilities of singing together in perfect har- 
mony. After Rodney King, after Bosnia and Rwanda, after 
James Byrd, Jr., and Matthew Shepard, and in the face of 


Kosovo, we have image after image, story after story, ex- 


claiming the difficulty if not the impossibility for people of 
different races, cultures, genders and sexualities, to come to- 
gether in harmony. And those who have attempted to create 
this harmony are often tired: tired of explaining racism one 
more time, tired of describing misogyny or homophobia, 
tired of proclaiming the rights—or explaining the rage—of 
the poor or exploited or colonized. 

Sometimes in our glossy age of images it has become 
too easy to talk about multiculturalism without also talking 
about racism. It has become too easy to affirm diversity 
without also discussing what contributes to exclusion. The 
frequent use of these words without a respect for the forces 
that have kept some from full participation in our society 
and from enjoying full lives has led to a cynicism and weari- 
ness I hear now when the topics are raised. I, too, have 
erown weary—and wary—of those calling, “peace, peace,” 
when there is no peace. For the United States has been 
multicultural longer than it has been the United States. 
What can be new in our time is a shift in attitude towards 
the difference in our midst. 

Audre Lorde, the Black lesbian poet, in Age, Race, 
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IN THIS ISSUE... 


In this issue of Ethics & Policy, we are featuring inter- 
views with the facilitators for this project as well as literature 
excerpts from the project. The individuals interviewed—all 
members of the GTU community—bring with them much 
wisdom and insight from their experiences as educators, as 
diversity trainers, or in various forms of ministry. In this 
time of burnout and scepticism regarding the value of 
multicultural education and diversity awareness, we felt it 
was important to offer forth the wisdom of these individu- 
als. We also appreciate the importance of not reinventing 
the wheel: Let us build on the insights and experiences of 
people who have reflected upon their work in this area. The 
interviews were conducted by Karen Peters, who also is fa- 
cilitating in the program as well as providing critical admin- 
istrative support. We hope you gain insight—and perhaps 
even inspiration—from the wisdom, reflections and experi- 
ence contained in the pages that follow. 


Caria Rotana Guzman 


Carla is a second-year Master of Divinity and Master of Arts 
student at the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. Trained as 
an engineer and currently working at the West County 
Detention Facility as a chaplain, Carla brings a unique 
perspective to our project. 


What is your background? 


I am from Puerto Rico, went to college on the east coast at Cornell 
University where | lived in Ithaca, New York, for six years. I went to 
school for engineering and worked as an engineer until 1997. I have an 
understanding of the business world, and have my own consulting 
firm. Because of my dream of integrating both engineering and reli- 
gion, and helping people understand that they can bring religion into 
work and into their way of life, I’m in seminary. 


What drew you to becoming a facilitator in this project? 


Dealing with issues of diversity in a place like Berkeley is so important 
because it is a place that supposedly has dealt with these issues already. 
The seminary community needs to continue with the struggle of what 
diversity means. I’ve been committed to and have done this work be- 
fore, especially during my undergraduate work at Cornell where | 
worked with peer educators in human relations. 


Tell me what diversity means to you. 


I think that diversity can be talked about in four different levels: The 
personal, interpersonal, intragroup, and intergroup levels. Diversity 
within myself is my being attuned to the different parts of myself and 
the wholeness that that brings. Interpersonal diversity is recognizing 
the differences in our relationships with other people and cherishing 
those as being mutually nurturing. Intragroup diversity is when groups 
that share similar interests, still have some diversity—some different 
views and different experiences that need to be cherished. Intergroup, 
which is what we are most used to seeing in the news, is when we're 
dealing with people who are literally “other” than us, with whom we 
do not share experiences. 


How can you bring people who are “other” to each other together into con- 
versation with each other? 


I think that one of the important aspects is to have a common lan- 
guage. Perhaps that’s a structural language about what oppression is or 
isn’t or how it works institutionally and then use that as a basis for 
talking about diversity in those four levels. If we can agree on using a 
similar language, of we can agree to talking about diversity through a 
story, we put a safety net between two people, or in between groups 
within groups, who are trying to deal with these issues. We can go even 
as far as scripting the language you can use that can create a way and a 
mechanism for you to talk about something so deeply felt that you 
don’t even have the language to speak about it. I’ve seen this work 
beautifully. I’ve seen people blossom when they’re given a tool, that 
common language, to talk about what their feelings are and be able to 
put words to it. Also by getting away from generalizations and having 


people speak from their experiences, you re coming from a place that’s 
really deep. It’s not a battleground or discussion, but a place for empa- 
thy and acknowledgment of what that person is going through. 


Has there ever been a community in your life where you ve felt that diver- 
sity on some level has really worked? 


Yes. I think of the community of facilitators and peer educators at 
Cornell [University] where I worked while an undergraduate student. 
There were about thirty of us and the group was truly diverse regard- 
ing race, gender, sexual orientation, ability, class, education levels. 
With peer educators we worked on “isms” and bringing dialogues and 
connections about “isms” to the community of faculty, staff, students 
and the wider Ithaca community where Cornell is located. Even 
though we were talking about these issues and they were at the fore- 
front, we could also call each other out on our own power dynamics 
thereby modeling our teaching within our group. 


What about the assertion: You can't understand my experiences, you 
havent been in my shoes. 


Asa Latina woman, I wouldn’t want a white woman to say “I under- 
stand.” As a Latina woman, I would want a white woman not to dis- 
miss my experience. How does that work? It’s tricky. It is an 
understanding, or an agreement, that the experiences of both women 
are valid. We work on the personal first where you can say what your 
truth is. Then we work on the interpersonal level, and say my truth in 
this relationship is such-and-such and acknowledge the truth of the 
other person. We can then move and say I can be an advocate for my 
group; you can be an advocate for your group and work on that 
level—within the groups and then across the two groups. 


an excerpt from 


Like Mexicans 
by Gary Soto 


y grandmother gave me bad advice and good advice 
M when I was in my early teens. For the bad advice, she 
said that I should become a barber because they made 
good money and listened to the radio all day. “Honey, they 
don’t work como burros,” she would say every time I visited her. 
She made the sound of donkeys braying. “Like that, honey!” For 
the good advice, she said that I should marry a Mexican girl, 
“No Okies, hijo” —she would say—”Look, my son. He marry 
one and they fight every day about I don’t know what and I 
don’t know what.” For her, everyone who wasn’t Mexican, 
black, or Asian were Okies. The French were Okies, the Italians 
in suits were Okies. When I asked about Jews, whom I had read 
about, she asked for a picture. I rode home on my bicycle and 
returned with a calendar depicting the important races of the 
world. “Pues si, son Okies tambien!” she said, nodding her head. 
como burros: like burros 
hijo: son 
Pues si, son Okies tambien: Well, yes, they've Okies too. 


In Identity Lessons: Contemporary Writing About Learning to Be 
American, Maria Mazziotti Gillan and Jennifer Gillan, eds. (New 
York: Penguin Books, 1999). 


Currently a student at the San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
John Oda has an undergraduate degree in Psychology and a 
Master’s degree in social work. He has worked in many non- 
profit organizations and came to seminary several years ago 
after working for a number of years in higher education at San 
Francisco State University. 


What is the most creative way you ve dealt with issues of diversity in a group? 


One time | was at a retreat with about 25 undergraduates. One of the 
main workshops was on race relations; this was a very multicultural 
group. We had introductions and then fairly immediately I said, “OK, 
all the people of color go to this side of the room, all the non-people of 
color go to this side.” Just that act of separating, teasing out who iden- 
tified as a person of color and who didn’t, emphasized the reality that 
we are still a divided country. People got so angry. “Why are you do- 
ing this? We are striving so hard to be integrated, multicultural and 
you do this!” I looked at this as a reflection of their own fear that this 
is really what the reality is, their own pain over that. I was talking to 
an African American woman after that. She is an incredibly bright 
woman and the surprising thing she said to me was, “John, why did 
you have to open up this can of worms?” 


What's been your experience in “opening cans of worms” in other settings? 


I am a part of an Asian men’s group and we've been meeting for 
twelve years to talk about everything under the sun. We spent a lot of 
years talking about racism and it was a really healing experience. One 
year we were approached by a men’s group from Marin who wanted to 
meet with us. These were white, upper middle-class men and they 
wanted to meet with us to talk about issues of race. The goal was really 
for us to have the experience to talk to white men, for them to become 
allies, and for them to be educated about what it was like to be an 
Asian man, a person of color, in this society. After two years of meet- 
ing once a month for three hours in an environment which was spe- 
cifically geared to talk about race relations, I don’t know if we were 
successful. I would think that we were finally making progress, these 
men are finally understanding the pain and the everyday challenges 
that a person of color faces in this society, and then someone would 
say something—some racist offhand remark—that would totally blow 
us out of the water. And then we'd have to start from ground zero. It 
gets to be very tiring having to educate people, to be on guard, to have 
to decide if you want to take up that cross and talk to that person 
about the racist joke or comment that they made, or their lack of vi- 
sion or lack of understanding. Part of the experience was positive: we 
were all very open just to be ourselves and to say as much as we could 
about our experience. They were very receptive to that. We brought 
out the real raw emotions and pain in front of them, and were vulner- 
able. I thought if they saw that they would begin to understand what it 
means to be a person of color in this society. I think some of them did. 


That is a common problem I hear from women and people of color—get- 
ting tired of that educational role. What was your way out of that? 


I don’t know if there is a way out. It seems to me that different people 
take up that chore. Some people get burnt out and drop it and go 


away and others come in and say “We have to do something about 
this.” I think that is the best we can be satisfied with, and the way 
communities of color can prevent getting burnt out is just to realize 
that there is never going to be an end to racism in our lives. We have 
to be satisfied with the smaller gains such as one person having an 
epiphany about what it means, or one organization changing their hir- 
ing policies because they went through a diversity training—even 
though these things seem like small things. 


continued on page 7 


an excerpt from 
Coming of Maureen Peal 
by Toni Morrison 


his disrupter of seasons was a new girl in school named 
Maureen Peal. A high-yellow dream child with long 


brown hair braided into two lynch ropes that hung down 
her back. She was rich, at least by our standards, as rich as the 
richest of the white girls, swaddled in comfort and care. 

She enchanted the entire school. When teachers called on 
her, they smiled encouragingly. Black boys didn’t trip her in the 
halls; white boys didn’t stone her, white girls didn’t suck their 
teeth when she was assigned to be their work partners; black girls 
stepped aside when she wanted to use the sink in the girls’ toilet, 
and their eyes genuflected under sliding lids. She never had to 
search for anybody to eat with in the cafeteria—they flocked to the 
table of her choice, where she opened fastidious lunches, shaming 
our jelly-stained bread with egg-salad sandwiches cut into four 
dainty squares, pink-frosted cupcakes, sticks of celery and carrots, 
proud, dark apples. She even bought and liked white milk. 

Freida and I were bemused, irritated, and fascinated by her. 
We looked hard for flaws to restore our equilibrium, but had to 
be content at first with uglying up her name, changing Maureen 
Peal to Meringue Pie. Later a minor epiphany was ours when we 
discovered that she had a dog tooth—a charming one to be 
sure—but a dog tooth nonetheless. And when we found out that 
she had been born with six fingers on each hand and that there 
was a little bump where each extra one had been removed, we 
smiled. They were small triumphs, but we took what we could 
get—snickering behind her back and calling her Six-finger-dog- 
tooth-meringue-pie. But we had to do it alone, for none of the 
other girls would co-operate with our hostility. They adored her. 

When she was assigned a locker next to mine, I could in- 
dulge my jealousy four times a day. My sister and I both sus- 
pected that we were secretly prepared to be her friend, if she 
would let us, but I knew it would be a dangerous friendship, for 
when my eye traced the white border patterns of those Kelly- 
green knee socks, and felt the pull and slack of my brown stock- 
ings, | wanted to kick her. And when I thought of the unearned 
haughtiness in her eyes, I plotted accidental slammings of locker 
doors on her hand. 


From “Coming of Maureen Peal,” by Toni Morrison, in Black- 
Eyed Susans: Classic Stories by and about Black Women, Mary 
Helen Washington, ed. (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1975). 


Rachel Metheny 


Rachel is a second-year doctoral student 
at the GTU. Studying social ethics in Area 
IV, Religion & Society, Rachel has an 
interest in gender and sexual ethics. 


What is your background and what drew you to 
this project? 


Most of my work with diversity has been in 
the local congregation. I’m a United Method- 
ist pastor and also spent a year in Guatemala 
working with the Catholic Church. During 
seminary, right after I returned from Guate- 
mala, my internship was at an inner city con- 
eregation in Indianapolis. It was a 
predominantly white congregation located in 
a African American low-income community. 
It was beginning to attract a number of gay 
and lesbian members into the congregation. 
When you're talking about multiculturalism 
in terms of the church you're talking about 
who do you want to include and who do you 
not want to include in your congregation? My 
church had a very difficult time understand- 
ing how they as a congregation needed to 
change some of their internal structures, such 
as worship style, to be more accepting and 
welcoming to people who were different from 
themselves. 


There's a lot of “ip service” to multiculturalism, 
a political correctness that keeps the conversation 
at a superficial level. 


A lot of people say if 1 go over to somebody’s 
house and I eat Indian food, then that means 
I’m multicultural. But it’s more than that. We 
need to look at the institutions in our society 
that perpetuate injustice, perpetuate racism, 
classism, sexism, for example. The philoso- 
pher, Iris Marion Young, talks about chang- 
ing the norms and values, the basic structures 
of institutions. That’s what the church needs 
to be doing. In their struggle with 
multiculturalism, one thing my congregation 
didn’t realize was that they wanted African 
Americans to assimilate into their existing 
white church culture. They didn’t realize that 
they needed to change some of their norms, 
or values, or the way that they worshipped, in 
order to be more accepting of African Ameri- 
cans. 


Have you seen the church learn to listen? 


| know that since I’ve been gone this particu- 
lar church has changed. There has been a con- 
version process of some people I know who 
were really against the gay and lesbian popula- 
tion. Once they got to know gay and lesbian 
people on an individual level, the people be- 
came more than just gay and lesbian people— 
they were Mike and Tom, who were also a 
part of the Christmas store, or the juvenile/ 
adolescent program, or the choir. One of the 
ways we can begin to get rid of oppression 
and discrimination is to have people work to- 
gether on a project and see one another be- 
yond skin color or beyond their sexual 
orientation. When we had people sit down 
and talk about what it meant to be a diverse 
congregation, it never went well at the 

church. People would become extremely up- 
set. But if you put the same two people from 
the meeting about diversity on a committee 
together or a project together, different things 
would happen—there would be more trans- 
formation than there was in the conversation. 


How can we go deeper in addressing issues in- 
volving multiculturalism? 


One of the first steps I think happened to me 
as a white person was that I became really 
aware of how I was privileged as a white per- 
son, and the shame that followed from that 
understanding. However, one does have to 
move beyond shame to action. When I was 
working at this inner-city congregation I also 
chose to live in the community that was pri- 
marily African Americna. It was a culture 
shock for me becuase I was one of a handful 
of white people in that community and be- 
cause I had grown up ina middle-income, 
predominantly white community. I’ll never 
forget during that first spring break in semi- 
nary I decided I was going to learn everything 
I could about this apprarent “other world” 
that I had never recognized before. I rented 
Spike Lee’s “Do the Right Thing,” and the 
PBS series “Eyes on the Prize,” which docu- 
mented the civil rights movement. At the end 
of the week I had this shame about myself, 
about what my race had done and I became 
aware of my privilege. I think white people 
are so unaware of our privilege, which creates 
injustice for others. Somehow we each need to 
realize how we participate in injustice and op- 
pression simply by our privilege. I took an 
Ethics of Martin Luther King, Jr., class in 


seminary, and the professor said something 
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an excerpt from 


AV 


by 


isit 

Irena Klepfisz 

l. 

The woman who ts coming 

to Visit 

is my mother. 

Her life 

has been bracketed 

by historical events 

over which she’s had no control. 
During World War II 

she developed a canniness 

for detecting Jews 

did not care how many documents 
they had to prove 

who they were not. She knew. 
She could tell 

by a special 

look in their eyes 

a gesture of the hand 

a confidence 

too casual. This acquired ability 
so finely tuned 

during the war years 

remains alive 

so that today 

decades later 

she cannot wander 

far from her Jewish neighborhood 
before she begins assessing 

who are 

the safe ones 

and who are not. 


a 

...For months 

she convinced the peasants 

she was a Pole 

playing a part 

ad-libbing the dialogue 
without a flaw 

pretending to be the human being 
they assumed she was. 

During this time 

she learned survival 

depends on complete distrust. 
Even today 

she is still fierce 

in her refusal to rely on others, 
Some would call it alienation. 
Others pride. I think 

it’s only the necessary stance 
of any survivor. 


In Keeper of Accounts (Watertown, MA: 
Persephone Press, 1982). 


Peggy is currently a student in the Master of Divinity program 
at the Pacific School of Religion. She has been active in many 
efforts to bring about reconciliation and conversation among 
conflicting individuals and social groups. 


Tell me about the Common Ground project you envisioned and organized 
which brought together pro-life and pro-choice women in a weekend-long 
retreat. 


Common Ground occurred in 1991, at the pinnacle of twenty years of 
screaming and yelling between pro-choice and pro-life people, across 
police barricades and in front of abortion clinics. The Supreme Court 
decision was about to come down. All the campaign issues were get- 
ting focused on that. Operation Rescue had landed in Wichita as if it 
was T'ripoli—turned Wichita into a war-zone. I knew a lot of pro-life 
women and I knew a lot of pro-choice women. I consider myself a 
pro-choice person and my sister and my mother are both very pro-life. 
So I knew what it was like not to be able to talk to people about some- 
thing that was really important to me. But I really felt like it could be 
done if you created a circumstance where people could get together 
and feel reasonably safe. Where women could say, “I’m pro-choice or 
I'm pro-life and I have something to say and I’m willing to listen.” I 
made it a point to find women who were willing to listen. Ten of them 
had been members of the planning committee who had worked together 
for approximately eight months: half and half pro-choice and pro-life, 
learning how to work together, how to listen and how to put this event 
together so that when our planning committee stood up there Friday 
night in front of the other thirty women participants we would look ab- 
solutely indivisible. 


On what were you indivisible? 


Friendship. We still had profound disagreements about abortion and 
about reproductive rights. We looked at it from completely different 
perspectives. One side looked at it as a life and death morality ques- 
tion and the other side looked at it as protection of personal liberty. 
But the two sides had so much common ground it blew them out of 
the water. 


What happened at the event? 


It was planned as a retreat, and we called it that intentionally. The 
spirituality of the event stayed front and center. What got women 
there is that everyone knew they would be heard. What kept them 
there is that we kept that listening chain open all weekend long. You 
were not allowed to respond to any single person in the room until 
you had repeated back to them what you heard them say. We didn’t 
do anything unusual. We just brought together two groups of people 
who were not used to being together. Feminists left there saying, 
“Women were heard.” Christian women left there saying, “Blessed is 
the peacemaker.” If you were a feminist and a Christian you said, “We 
listened to each other and we made peace. We did this ourselves.” The 
things that they thought were so divisive were actually the things that 
turned out to be their common ground. | had a question coming into 
this: How much is some experience of sexual abuse or assault firing 


an excerpt from 


Rules of the Game 
by Amy Tan 


y older brother Vincent was the one who actually got 
M the chess set. We had gone to the annual Christmas 

party held at the First Chinese Baptist Church at the 
end of the alley. The missionary ladies had put together a Santa 
bag of gifts donated by members of another church. None of the 
sifts had names on them. There were separate sacks for boys and 
girls of different ages. 

One of the Chinese parishioners had donned a Santa Claus 
costume and a still paper bear with cotton balls glued to it. I think 
the only children who thought he was the real thing were too 
young to know that Santa Claus was not Chinese. ... He asked me 
if | had been a very, very good girl this year and did I believe in 
Jesus Christ and obey my parents. I knew the only answer to that. 
I nodded back with equal solemnity. 

Having watched the other children opening their gifts, I al- 
ready knew that the big gifts were not necessarily the nicest ones. 
... [chose a heavy, compact one that was wrapped in shiny silver 
foil and a red satin ribbon. It was a twelve pack of Life Savers and 
I spent the rest of the party arranging and rearranging the candy 
tubes in the order of my favorites. My brother Winston chose 
wisely as well. His present turned out to be a box of intricate plas- 
tic parts; the instructions on the box proclaimed that when they 
were properly assembled he would have an authentic miniature 
replica of a World War II submarine. 

Vincent got the chess set, which would have been a very de- 
cent present to get at a church Christmas party, except it was obvi- 
ously used and, as we discovered later, it was missing a black pawn 
and a white knight. My mother graciously thanked the unknown 
benefactor, saying, “Too good. Cost too much,” at which point, 
an old lady with fine, white, wispy hair nodded toward our family 
and said with a whistling whisper, “Merry, merry Christmas.” 

When we got home, my mother told Vincent to throw the 
chess set away. “She not want it. We not want it,” she said, tossing 
her head stiffly to the side with a tight, proud smile. My brothers 
had deaf ears. They were already lining up the chess pieces and 
reading from the dog-eared instruction book. 


In The Vintage Book of Contemporary American Short Stories, edited by 
Tobias Wolff (New York: Vintage Books, 1994). 


the passions in this debate? Because the kinds of things these women 
were screaming at each other were very much “Hey, this is mine!” talk- 
ing about their bodies. Feminists were much more likely to say, “Not 
over my body,” but pro-life women were saying, “How can you do this 
to your body? You're talking about respecting women’s bodies and 
you re yanking a piece of your body right out. Now, is that self-re- 
spect?” So while one was talking about having respect for one’s body 
from a position of liberty, another was talking of having respect for 
one’s body from a position of morality and integrity. One of the high 
points of the retreat was an exercise in which you line everybody up on 
one side of the room, and the facilitator makes a statement, and if that 
statement was true for you, you would cross the room, turn around 
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Esona Nicholas Weich 


A student in the Master of Divinity program at the American 
Baptist Seminary of the West, Leona is also a published poet 
and a lifelong educator. She brings her knowledge and love of 
literature to our project. 


Your poetry. How did it start? 


In 1942 I was born and when the doctor did this [she claps like a 
spank] he didn’t say, “It’s a girl” he said, “It’s a poet.” There I was. I've 
had a passion for this all my life. 've always had to write things down. 
I had a little journal in high school and I wrote down anything in 
there—every disappointment, every joy. My first poem was published 
when I was in high school; however, what got me into the publishing 
world was in 1960s and 70s when the poets were really speaking up 
strong. The voice of Nikki Giovanni, and others—I listened. I would 
get up in the middle of the night writing poems. All of a sudden it hit 
me: “Why aren’t you putting your work out?” So I began to collect my 
poems. I published my first book of poems in 1979. God was working 
that. He knew there was some things he wanted me to put into print. 


What have been your passions in writing? 


I have a theme in my heart for old people. God has given me a burden 
and a passion for older people. There is always an old black woman in 
my life. I look back over my plays and my poems I’ve addressed the 
issues of older people, not always black, but particularly older black 
women. “Hands in the Mirror,” a choreopoem that celebrates through 
seven poems the roles of old black women in our lives—If I never write 
another piece, | will feel as if I did this group of people justice. That 
piece addresses older people—that’s part of diversity, too. I insist on 
singing their song, doing their dance, when they can’t do it. We have 
been too touched by their hands—old, Black women have touched 
everybody's lives from way back. We don’t have to talk about from sla- 
very on up because we know. But in positive ways too. There is a wis- 
dom in these women that has touched every part of life. And their 
songs are mostly unsung. Older people are the most unnoticed of every 
race and every caliber background. 


You have also taught extensively? 


I've been teaching for twenty years. I taught junior high, high school 
and spent about fifteen years as a poet consultant. I went into schools 
making everybody’s child into a poet. | believe that every child is gifted 
somehow, it’s just that some have had more opportunity. I saw poetry 
as a way for them to get in touch with themselves. Sometimes I was 
told that I couldn’t expect a poem from the young man in the back. 
But I addressed this. With body language and eye contact I included 
James. I noticed that James was sitting very still at first but then he was 
writing. I brought James's poem up and it was dynamic. It was James 
talking about himself. I told the teacher, “This is why I come.” 


What has been your experience in addressing diversity? 


It was in my teaching that I came face-to-face with diversity. I’m now 
teaching English at Diablo Valley College, which is changing widely in 


diversity. I went there two years ago and it was predominantly white, 


affluent. Now we've got every ethnic group there, and the Black popu- 
lation is increasing. I hear a lot of talk about diversity at ABSW as well. 
I’m also the mother of six children; the grandmother of four, and | 
have been married 34 years. I would say that in everything that I do 
and everything that I am, I’m dealing with people across generations, 
cross-culturally, cross-religions, across everything. I grew up in the 
South, pre-civil rights, deep in the heart of racism. I drank out of a lot 
of water fountains that said “colored” on them. People ask me, “Why 
aren't you filled with hatred?” And I say, “Pain, yes. I’ve gone through 
my anger, yes.” I’m ona mission to let people know what that was all 
about in order to bring about some changes today. I guess all of this 
allows me to take a place within institutions that are going to address 


diversity. 
Out of your experience, what are some do's and don'ts in this process? 


Do not go in believing you have all of the answers, assuming answers, 
and assuming that everybody in that room wants to hear from you. 
Many people in that room are tuned out to being told. I always feel I 
need to let people understand that I’m not there to force learning on 
them, I’m there to invite them to learn. There’s a difference. One of 
the do’s is to let them know that you want to understand their prob- 
lems. Don’t be afraid to let people know that you love them and that 
you care. That’s not for everybody, but that’s me. It comes out in how 
I listen, how I respond. As a Black woman I could hear something that 
could very well anger me but God didn’t put me in this situation until 
he got me ready. I could come up with some pretty harsh things if I 
wanted to—my gift of articulation can become a sword as quickly as it 
can become an embrace. But the compassion and love of God in me 
makes it most often an embrace. You don’t have to not express your 
disillusionment and your pain, but it has to be tempered with that 
thing we call love. I have been gifted with a great capacity for love. I 
speak of my gifts today not to boast. I mean Paul said, If you're going 
to boast, boast in Christ. When I say that I’ve been gifted I’m ac- 
knowledging that God has given me gifts. 


Do you see needs in the GTU community? Do you have a vision for com- 
munity here? 


My vision is very simple and I see that it’s already happening: get 
people together in rooms under a common roof. I believe that once 
you get people to come through a door and have a common agenda 
and sit down and start talking, a lot is going to happen. Now in those 
rooms, | want to see people glad to be there with each other, willing to 
talk. I want to see some relationships hooked up. I get a little leery 
sometimes of groups getting together for a cause and then when it’s 
over, it’s over. When it’s over, it’s not over, it has just begun. I would 
like to see some continuance, accountability, some follow-through. 
People coming back together. The good thing has already started. I 
want the dynamics in the room to be free and I want people to come 
in excited and filled with interest and compassion, to be excited about 


talking. | am. & 


Green continued from page 5 
and look at the people on the other side. The 
questions got progressively harder: “Have you 
ever been homeless?” “Have you ever been 
afraid to hold hands with your partner in 
public?” “Have you ever had an illegal abor- 
tion?” “Have you ever been discriminated 
against because of your gender?” With this 
question everyone crossed except one woman. 
All of these born-again, fundamentalist Chris- 
tian woman didn’t think twice—they crossed 
the room. That was the first really big bond 
between the women. 

Gradually we worked up to the question, 
“Have you ever been sexually abused?” Half 
the women crossed the room. It was the most 


an excerpt from 


Hands in the Mirror 


A Dramatic Dance/Poem 


ommentator: This is a dance/ 

poem, a moving poem, a poetic 

expression written as a tribute to 
old black women everywhere. This is their 
lost poem, the poem that got caught in the 
brambles the day before the harvest, the 
poem that became the tears after the crop 
was lost. ... This is their dance, the dance 
whose movements waited and waited until 
the right day got here, waited too long, and 
became tired before they recognized the 
right to be movements in their own 
rhythms. THIS IS THEIR DANCE, their 
swirls and twirls of joy, knowing a new day, 
a new dollar, and a new strength for daring. 

This is LOVE. This is a love dance of 

age, a love dance, of black, a dance of 
woman. Take this offering im your hands, 
this offering ofyour hands, in its solemnity 
and sincerity, and dance, now to the 
thythm of your own souls. Take this offer- 
ing and move at the pace of your own joy, 
knowing back the love that you gave out. 
Take this offering now, and move, as your 
hands have moved across the wrinkled 
brow of a heavy world and sweetened its 
bitter sweat. Let this offering sweeten the 
sweat of your own brow. DANCE OLD 
BLACK WOMAN and speak your poem 
to us now, let us hear the rhythms of your 


long, too long hushed soul. DANCE. 


Excerpt from Hands in the Mirror by 
Leona Nicholas Welch 


profound experience of the weekend. They 
turned and faced the other women. It was half 
pro-choice and half pro-life on both sides of 
the room! The most interesting thing was the 
women who had not crossed the room, who 
were standing and looking at these women 
who had. This wave of tears passed from one 
end of the room to the other. They just stood 
there in shock. A lot of information was ex- 
changed in that moment and we didn’t have 
to talk about it and we didn’t try, although 
there were small group meetings where every- 
one started telling their stories in a much 
deeper way. The experience of sexual assault 
and sexual abuse contributed greatly to how 
they felt about abortion. Whether they were 
pro-choice or pro-life, they were protecting 
their own lives in one way or another. 


What are your specific goals and thoughts regard- 
ing this diversity project at the GU? 


I would like to see conversations happen in the 
project that can be carried on outside of the 
session and hear how diversity and community 


can happen here at the GTU, which is some- 
thing I think Dean Miles would like to hear.& 


Oda continued from page 3 


What do you see as the state of diversity in our 
society today? 


There seems to be a greater acceptance of 
mean-spiritedness as a model of what it means 
to be an American, which is English-speaking, 
aspiring to make money, not embracing the 
fact that there are so many different tradi- 
tions, customs, and cultures in our society. I 
really believe this has to shift. Given the spirit 
behind the most recent propositions and the 
actions taking place because of them across 
the United States against gays and lesbians, 
and people of color, I’m getting a sense that 
there is a large number of people who have 
lost the compassion to accept people different 
than themselves. My friend and I used to no- 
tice the more we talked about racism, the 
more we saw it around us. It’s hard to believe 
that the world is becoming a good place when 
all that I see around me indicates that it’s not. 
One of the reasons I came to seminary was to 
reconcile that, to turn to my faith that the God 
I believe in is working to reconcile the mean- 
spiritedness between the races; that there is 
hope. & 
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Metheny continued from page 4 


that stuck in my head. A lot of people don’t 
want to say they're racist, but we are all always 
recovering racists. A recovering alcoholic is 
always an alcoholic, though one who wants to 
improve his/her life. We can use that analogy 
to describe ourselves as recovering racists. We 
need to be aware that we are always recover- 
ing, which means we are aware of the problem 
(our problem) and our responsibility to move 
past the problem. & 


Chaney continued from page I 

Class, and Sex: Women Redefining Difference writes that “we have all 
been programmed to respond to the human differences between us 
with fear and loathing and to handle the difference in one of three 
ways: ignore it, and if that is not possible, copy it if we think it is 
dominant, or destroy it if we think it is subordinate. But we have no 
patterns for relating across our human differences as equals.” Today 
many of us are learning new patterns of relating across differences as 
equals. Over the past decades, many of us have had our sexism pointed 
out, as well as our racism. Our bias against newcomers, those that 
don’t speak our language. Our homophobia. Our capacity for mean 
spiritedness against the poor. Most of us have not gotten through the 
past decades without learning something new and sometimes painful 
or embarrassing about ourselves and our own judgments of and re- 
sponses to those different from us. As a people, we've definitely moved 
beyond that glossy image of hilltop harmony to a reality a bit more 
eritty, more jaded, but also more real. 

Where do we go from here? Where do we head with this increased 
awareness of ourselves and others? What do we do now? 

The answers to these questions are difficult on a personal level be- 
cause they require us to reflect on our commitments and values, as well 
as to maintain a healthy self-criticism. They are difficult on a social or 
institutional level for these reasons as well, but also because they re- 
quire that we engage in ongoing dialog with those different from our- 
selves—and in many cases, we have yet to begin seriously talking. With 
all our rhetoric of diversity and multiculturalism, our society is still sol- 
idly segregated along race and class lines. With all our talk of affirma- 
tion and inclusivity, women still speak less in the classrooms and in the 
boardrooms, and voices of gay and lesbian people are usually reserved 
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to private terrain. We might acknowledge that each other exists, we 
might have a few friends outside of our particular class or ethnic group, 
we might try to be tolerant of the ways of those different from our 
own. Some would say that these efforts constitute the most we can ask 
from anyone in a society as diverse as our own. I would assert, how- 
ever, that although achieving a minimum level of social tolerance 1s 
critically important, it can only be a first step in our efforts to live con- 
structively with the diversity in our midst. 

I was raised not only on Coca-Cola commercials, but within a re- 
ligious tradition calling us into our better selves. I have faith that we 
can do more than simply tolerate each other's differences. In exploring 
the roots of social violence, I have recognized the critical importance of 
creating meaningful social and institutional structures and relation- 
ships in order to minimize the eruptions of violence such as we have 
seen recently in Los Angeles, in Rwanda, in Kosovo, and in Littleton, 
Colorado. We must create social conditions that minimize injustice 
and the social alienation that can easily develop into the compelling 
need for violence and rage. We must provide avenues for relationships 
of trust and respect across differences to develop; for conflicts to be 
aired, heard, and seriously addressed; and for shared visions and values 
to be articulated. 

In Diversity & Community within the GTU, | hope to see us do 
just that. Until opportunities for genuine exchange and conversation 
exist, we cannot accurately envision what our common GTU hilltop 
might resemble. Within the context of our program, we hope to pro- 
vide the space for genuine conversation across our differences to take 
place. We welcome all members of the GU community to participate 
in this constructive effort and look forward to having you at one of the 
conversations next year. & 
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Some Religious Sources of America’s Troubles 


by Robert N. Bellah 


Robert Bellah delivered this paper to a crowded Dinner 
Board Room at the GTU on May 6, 1999 as a part of the 
25th anniversary celebration of The Center for Ethics and So- 
cial Policy. In his talk, Bellah expands and develops many of 
the themes he and his colleagues first used in Habits of the 

Heart and The Good Society. This project was 
undertaken through CESP. Bellah is retired 
from the Sociology Department of the University 
of California at Berkeley where he worked closely 
with many GTU students. This is a brief ex- 
cerpt of that presentation. We have attempted 
here to give readers only a taste of the major the- 
ses Bellah develops. The full paper is available 
free with a paid or renewed membership in 
CESP or for $5.00 by contacting the Center. 
Membership information is on the back page. 


I want to argue that in the modern world 
national cultures are distinctly different from 
one another, and although not homogeneous, 
are homogenizing: that is, each national soci- 
ety has a culture that, while allowing for differ- 
ence, nonetheless presses in the direction of a 
single dominant profile. This is to put in more abstract 
terms the argument of Habits of the Heart that America has 
a first language, composed of two complementary aspects, 
utilitarian and expressive individualism, and also second 
languages, namely biblical and civic Republican languages 
that have tended to get pushed to the margins. Already in 
the Introduction to the new paperback edition of Habits, 
my co-authors and I suggested that the individualism which 
is America’s dominant cultural orientation was not solely 
derived from 18" century Utilitarianism and 19" century 
Romanticism, but had roots in both of our second lan- 
guages as well. In my November, 1997 address to the 
American Academy of Religion, “Is There a Common 
American Culture?” (published in the JAAR in Summer, 
1998), 1 took the argument a step further, reaching almost 
to the point from which I want to start this evening. There 
I argued that beyond the homogenizing effect of television, 


education, and consumerism, and deeper even than utilitar- 
ian and expressive individualism, there was a still, small 
voice, a tiny seed, from which our current cultural orienta- 
tion derives. 

Nestled in the very core of utilitarian and expressive 
individualism is something very deep, very genuine, very 
old, very American, something we did not quite see or say 


continued on page 2 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


Chastened Hope—Again 


by Clare Fischer 


Five years ago, Jerome 
Baggett, Weber Fellow of CESP in pepe 
1994, wrote in this Newslettera | 
short history of the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy in cel- 
ebration of twenty years of accom- 
plishments. He entitled the piece 
“Chastened Hope,” indicating 
that two decades of relentless ef- 
fort could not be summarized in 
“straight lines” or “solid shapes.” 
Baggett, expressing himself in the 
language of painting, suggested 
that the work of the Center 
“has been trying to paint a new 
portrait of the social world,” 
invariably complex and respon- 
sive to the diverse interests and 
concerns of those committed 
to social justice and religion. 
In concluding his rich 
chronicle of CESP, he offered 
the readers of Ethics and Policy 
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Bellah continued from page I 


in Habits, and its core is religious. In Habits we quoted a famous pas- 
sage in Toqueville’s Democracy in America : “I think I can see the 
whole destiny of America contained in the first Puritan who landed on 
those shores.” (279) Then we went on to name John Winthrop, fol- 
lowing Tocqueville’s own predilection, as the likeliest candidate for be- 
ing that first Puritan. Now I am ready to admit, although regretfully, 
that we, and Tocqueville, were probably wrong. That first Puritan who 
contained our whole destiny might have been, as we also half intimated 
in Habits, Anne Hutchinson, but the stronger candidate, because we 
know so much more about him, is Roger Williams. 

Roger Williams, banished from the Massachusetts Bay Colony by 
John Winthrop, founder of Providence and of the Rhode Island 
Colony, was, as everyone knows, a Baptist. The Bap- 
tists in seventeenth century New England were a dis- 
tinct minority, but they went on to become, together 
with other dissenting Protestants, a majority in Ameri- 
can religious culture from the early nineteenth century. 
As Seymour Martin Lipset has recently pointed out, we 
are the only North Atlantic society whose predominant 
religious tradition is sectarian rather than an established 
church (1996: 19-20). I think this is something enor- 
mously important about our culture. 

What was so important about the Baptists, and 
other sectarians such as the Quakers, was the absolute 
centrality of religious freedom, of the sacredness of in- 
dividual conscience in matters of reli- 
gious belief. We generally think of 
religious freedom as one of many kinds 
of freedom, many kinds of human 
rights, first voiced in the European En- 
ightenment, and echoing around the 
world ever since. But Georg Jellinek, 
Max Weber’s friend, and, on these mat- 
ters, his teacher, published a book in 
1895 called Die Erklarungder Menschen- 
und Buergerrechte, translated into En- 
glish in 1901 as The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and of Citizens, which ar- 
gued that the ultimate source of all 
modern notions of human rights is to be 
found in the radical sects of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, particularly the 
Quakers and Baptists. Of this develop- 
ment Weber writes, “Thus the consistent sect gives rise to an inalien- 
able personal right of the governed as against any power, whether 
political, hierocratic or patriarchal. Such freedom of conscience may be 
the oldest Right of Man—as Jellinek has argued convincingly, at any 
rate it 1s the most basic Right of Man because it comprises all ethically 
conditioned action and guarantees freedom from compulsion, espe- 
cially from the power of the state. In this sense the concept was as un- 
known to antiquity and the Middle Ages as it was to Rousseau...” 
Weber then goes on to say that the other Rights of Man were later 
joined to this basic right, “especially the right to pursue one’s own eco- 
nomic interests, which includes the inviolability of individual property, 
the freedom of contract, and vocational choice.” (1978 1209) 


... there are cultural 
codes embedded in 
national cultures and 
... those cultural 
codes, however 
transformed over 
time, are ultimately 
derived from 
religious beliefs 
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The next step that I want to take this evening was suggested to me 
by an as yet unpublished paper by my colleague in the Haas School of 
Business at Berkeley, David Vogel. Vogel has looked at the 21 richest 
nations in today’s world. His purpose in this study was to understand 
why, although all rich nations have embraced the cause of environmen- 
talism, some have done so much more enthusiastically than others. He 
divides the 21 nations into two groups: 11 he denominates as light 
green, concerned mainly with the quality of air and water that directly 
affect their population; and 10 he denominates as dark green, con- 
cerned with the whole ecosphere, with endangered species, rain forests, 
ozone holes and all the rest. Now his stunning discovery, and I think 
it was a discovery because he had no notion of this before he under- 
took the study, is that all but one of the ten dark green 
countries (the exception is Austria), are of Protestant 
heritage and none of the 11 light green countries are. 
The latter include six Catholic countries, one Greek 
Orthodox country (Greece), one Jewish country (Is- 
rael), and three Confucian/Buddhist countries (Japan, 
Korea and Taiwan). But the correlations don’t stop 
there. Vogel found that the Protestant countries com- 
pared to the non-Protestant countries are the richest 
(Japan is an exception here), have been rich the longest, 
are the most modern and have been modern the long- 
est, are the most democratic and have been democratic 
the longest, as well as having the most vibrant civic cul- 
tures. So Max Weber’s argument was, it seems, even more general 
than he thought: not only is there a correlation of Protestant heritage 
with modern economic prosperity, but with successful democracy, and 
as Vogel discovered, strong environmentalism as well. 

Vogel's discovery led me to take the next step in my argument, 
namely the recognition that there are cultural codes embedded in na- 
tional cultures and that those cultural codes, however transformed over 
time, are ultimately derived from religious beliefs. The language of cul- 
tural code is not uncommon today, but I have not previously used it. 
I'm not sure of the derivation of the phrase, but perhaps it can be 
traced back to Clifford Geertz’s argument that culture patterns operate 
something like genetic programs. ... 

I want to push beyond Geertz and use a dangerous analogy from 
Chomsky to argue that there are “deep” cultural codes and surface 
ones, and that the deep cultural codes, the ones most likely to be de- 
rived from religion, though, just because they are cultural, they are 
easier to change than genetic codes, they are far less malleable than the 
fads and fashions that inundate us daily. This is because deep cultural 
codes are so taken for granted, and operate at such a level of generality, 
that they may be effective even when, perhaps especially when, they are 
not recognized as such. ... 

To sum up what I think the connection between Protestantism 
and environmentalism means for the understanding of how cultural 
codes operate, let me quote Donald Worster: “Protestantism, like any 
religion, lays its hold on people’s imagination in diverse, contradictory 
ways, and that hold can be tenacious long after the explicit theology or 
doctrine has gone dead. Surely, it cannot be surprising that in a cul- 
ture deeply rooted in Protestantism, we should find ourselves speaking 
its language, expressing its temperament, even when we thought we 
were free of all that.” 


continued on page 6 


William Temple: Faith in the Public Sphere 


by Owen Thomas 


William Temple (1881-1994) was the 
most distinguished and accomplished Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury of the past millennium, 
for quibblers, at least since Anselm. He was 
the first church person since the Reformation 
to be a national leader and world figure. He 
was the main leader of the ecumenical move- 
ment of the first half of this century and wrote 
thirty-seven books and innumerable articles, 
many of them focused on social issues. 

Although Temple lived all his life in the 
heart of the English establishment, he held 
quite radical social views. As a Lecturer in 
philosophy at Oxford in 1908 he stated, “The 
alternative stands before — socialism or her- 
esy. ... In other words, socialism is ... the eco- 
nomic realization of the Christian gospel.” 
He thus carried on the British tradition of 
Christian socialism initiated by Maurice and 
Kingsley in the nineteenth century. In the 
same year he was elected president of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. As a result 
of these actions Temple was placed on a list of 
dangerous persons by the government during 
the first World War. Although he later mod- 
erated his views somewhat, the British car- 
toonist Low regularly depicted Temple as 
needling Colonel Blimp. 

In 1924 Temple wrote in his first major 
theological work that the task of the church is 
to “win the world for the Kingdom of God.” 
He chaired many national and international 
conferences on the social witness and responsi- 


bility of the church. 
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the church is to 
“win the world 


for the Kingdom diate between the 
3 mine workers and 
of God. mine owners. The 


Conservative Prime 

Minister Stanley 
Baldwin rebuked the committee for interfer- 
ing in something which was not the church’s 
business. Temple responded that the work of 
the committee was not only a proper activity 
but in fact the duty of the church. One result 


of this and Temple’s other activities was to 


change the attitude of organized labor toward 
the church from ignoring or hostility to posi- 
tive appreciation. 

Commenting on Temple’s significance as 
a Christian leader Reinhold Niebuhr stated in 
1943 that “the moral protest against the in- 
justices of [British] society is derived from, 
and need not express itself against, the Chris- 
tian religion. This one fact makes Britain 
unique in modern history. For all the radical 
movements of the Continent have been anti- 
Christian. In America they are not anti- 
Christian, but they are predominantly 
secular.” 

The theological basis of Temple’s under- 
standing of the incarnation and what he 
called the “sacramental universe.” In spelling 
this out in his Gifford Lectures of 1934 he 
stated that Christianity is “the most avowedly 
materialist of all the great world religions. ... 
By the very nature of its central doctrine 
Christianity is committed to a belief in the 
ultimate significance of the historical process, 
and in the reality of matter and its place in 
the divine scheme.” 

The main document of Temple’s views 
on the relation of faith to the public sphere is 
his last book, Christianity and Social Order 
(1942) in which he treats the right and re- 
sponsibility of the church to “interfere” in 
public affairs. In 1960 a British economist 
described this book as “one of the foundation 
piers of the Welfare State.” (Temple was well 
informed on social and economic matters, 
since the proofs for this book were read and 
commented on by his friends J. M. Keynes 
and R. H. Tawney.) 

Temple offers four grounds for the right 
and responsibility of the church to make its 
voice heard in maters of politics and econom- 
ics: the claims of sympathy for those who suf- 
fer, the educational influence, for better or 
worse, of the social and economic system, the 
challenge to the existing system in the name 
of justice, and the duty of conformity to the 
“natural order” which represents the purpose 
of God. 

How should the church’s responsibility 
for the social order be carried out? He points 
out that main work of the church in this area 
is usually overlooked. “Nine-tenths of the 


work of the Church in the world is done by 
Christian people fulfilling responsibilities and 
performing 
tasks which in 
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family, and so- 

cial relations, in 

their work in 

the world and in their responsibility as citi- 
zens for the political processes which shape 
the national life. To this end the church must 
supply its members with a statement of the 
principles of social action which will include 
“a denunciation of customs or institutions in 
contemporary life and practice which offend 
against those principles.” 

The primary principles of Christian so- 
cial action are God’s loving purpose as cre- 
ator, judge, and redeemer of humanity, and 
the dignity, tragedy, and destiny of humanity. 
The secondary principles are richly elaborated 
under the heading of freedom, social fellow- 
ship, and service. Here Temple emphasizes 
the importance of social institutions which are 
intermediate between the individual and the 
state, namely, family, school, college, trade 
union, guild, professional association, parish, 
and city. He notes that modern political 
theory has tended to ignore these institutions, 
but since Temple’s time they have received 
much more attention. 

These principles of Christian social ac- 
tion are to be regulated in turn by the prin- 
ciples of love and justice. Love is the 
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Religious Leaders Reflect on Welfare Reform 


by Randolph Miller 
In 1996, the U.S. Congress passed into 


law sweeping changes in both the structure 
and implementation of the U.S. social welfare 
system. Pledging to “end welfare as we know 
it,” the framers of the “Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act” 
dramatically shifted the emphasis of federal 
assistance programs from one of “entitlement” 
to job training and placement. The Welfare 
Reform Act, as it is more popularly known, 
also emphasized the need for greater self-suffi- 
ciency on the part of welfare recipients and to 
this end placed strict limits on the length of 
time individuals and families can receive fed- 
eral income subsidies. 

In response to the dramatic changes in 
federal and, subsequently, state welfare poli- 
cies, religious leaders throughout Northern 
California gathered for a series of consulta- 
tions on the impact of welfare reform and the 
development of appropriate responses by 
faith-based institutions. Each of these consul- 
tations was carefully structured and included 
strong participation from a number of non- 
Christian as well as Christian traditions. Fur- 
ther, each 
consultation was 
centered on one of 
four specific issues 
raised by the fed- 
eral welfare reform 
bill: Welfare to 
Work Require- 
ments, Charitable 
Choice Provisions, 


The ultimate 
goal of religious 
institutions is 
the 
establishment of 


a more fair and Child Care Needs, 
: and Food security 

equitable implications. In 

society. addition to reli- 


gious leaders and 

their staff, each 
consultation involved policy experts, public 
sector managers, faith-based service providers, 
and representatives from public assistance 
constituencies directly affected by welfare re- 
form. Further, each of the consultations pro- 
vided opportunity for all participants to reflect 
on the theological and public policy implica- 
tions of the issues raised during the consulta- 
tion. The Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
(CESP) was specifically responsible for devel- 
oping the theological portion of the reflection 


paper while the California Council of 
Churches took responsibility for the public 


policy recommendations. 


Theological Principles 


The religious leaders who participated in 
the consultation agreed to four basic theologi- 
cal principles as a foundation for addressing 
the issue of welfare reform: 


1. We affirm the sacred worth and dig- 
nity of all persons and the importance of 
meaningful work and just compensation in 
affirming human potentiality. 


2. We affirm the importance of commu- 
nal and family life for the fullest development 
of human potentiality. We believe that work 
is best understood in the context of mutual 
responsibility and the interdependency of 
communal life. 


3. We believe that the ultimate goal in 
the development and implementation of pub- 
lic policy must always be the creation of a 
more just and loving society and the elimina- 
tion of social injustice and poverty. 


4. We believe that human beings must be 
responsible stewards and share equitably com- 
munal gifts and resources. As people of faith, 
we are continually challenged to examine and 
address the manner in which we participate in 
unjust social structures and systems. 


The Role of Religious Institutions 


One of the more difficult issues with 
which consultation participants had to 
grapple was the role of religious institutions 
vis-a-vis the implementation of federal and 
state welfare reform. In a remarkable turn- 
about from more recent understandings of the 
separation of Church and State, the Welfare 
Reform Act of 1996 includes a very specific 
role for faith-based institutions. Through its 
“charitable choice” clause, faith-based institu- 
tions are provided with both the opportunity 
and the funding to provide “back-to-work” 
training for current welfare recipients. In this 
way the federal welfare reform legislation 
seeks to affirm the historical role of religious 
organizations in providing care and services 
for the poor and needy. At the same time, the 


federal legislation also envisioned a sharp de- 
crease in the federal government’s direct role 
and general Ee it in caring for 
former welfare recipients. 

In responding to this issue, the religious 
leaders participating in the consultations reaf- 
firmed the historic commitment of faith- 
based institutions to care for the poor and the 
needy. Nonetheless, participants also ac- 
knowledged the difficult decisions necessi- 
tated by Timited resources in faith-based 
organizations. The religious leaders acknowl- 
edged the tension that sometimes exists in 
faith-based organizations between the imme- 
diate response to very basic needs such as 
hunger and more thoughtful, strategic re- 
sponses to the systemic and root causes of 
hunger and poverty. Further, consultation 
participants strongly affirmed that the ulti- 
mate goal of religious institutions is the es- 
tablishment of a more fair and equitable 
society. More than this, federal and state gov- 
ernments have a continuing and important 
role to play if the systemic causes of social in- 
equities are to be addressed. 


Conclusion 


The role of faith-based organizations is 
but one of the many challenging issues ad- 
dressed in Welfare Reform: Public Policy and 
Theological Reflections, the published find- 
ings of the NCIC consultations on welfare 
veisnee This document seeks to provide both 
lawmakers and members of faith-based orga- 
nizations with a valuable tool for reevaluating 
the successes and weaknesses of welfare re- 
form. While containing specific policy rec- 
ommendations, it nevertheless calls for a 
deeper examination of our theological under- 
standings regarding what it means to live in 
both a local and national community. This 
document is meant to serve, as stated in the 
text itself, “as an invitation to thoughtful 
theological reflection and compassionate ac- 
tion for people of all faith backgrounds who 
are committed to the creation of a more just 
and equitable society.” 


Randolph Miller is a Newhall Fellow and 
student in the doctoral program in Religion & 
Society at the GTU. 


Current Provsects At THE CENTER 


Hewlett Project - Conversations on Diversity 
& Community within the GTU 


by Karen Chaney, Project Director 


Six day-long conversations were held in April as part of the Diver- 


sity & Community within the GTU project funded by the Hewlett 
Foundation. Participants were invited from all member schools of the 
consortium. The conversations began with a discussion of literature 
raising issues of cultural diversity, followed by an evaluative discussion 
of GTU as it is experienced by participants. Each conversation then 
moved into a brainstorming session to generate ideas and suggestions 
for the GTU in its Consortial Planning process. Suggestions and ideas 
ranged from the particular to the general in scope, and covered many 
different facets of life at the GTU. In general, suggestions fell into one 
of the following three categories: 


¢ Better institutional communication and information sharing; 


¢ Active community building, with attention to diversity issues 
and cultural sensitivity training; and 


* Concrete, intentional recruitment plans to increase the racial, 
ethnic, and gender diversity among faculty, staff and students. 


A detailed list of the ideas and suggestions generated was provided 
to the Dean and President of each GTU member school, as well as to 
the GTU Consortial Planning Office. Please contact the Center for 
Ethics & Social Policy at 649-2560 if you are interested in receiving a 
copy of this summarized list. 

Conversations will continue in 1999-2000, together with Beyond 
Talk, a working group we have established to address issues of diversity 
and community at the GTU on an ongoing basis. We welcome the 
involvement of interested members of the GU community in either 
of these projects during the new year. Please contact the Center for 
Ethics & Social Policy at 649-2560 if you are interested in participat- 


ing. 


The Ministry of Persons in Business 
GTU Intercession Course 
Offered by Professor Otto Bremer 


Sponsored by the Center for Ethics & Social Policy, Profes- 
sor Otto Bremer will again offer his course RS3735, The Ministry 
of Persons in Business, during the GTU January 2000 Intercession. 
The aim of the course is to create an opportunity for study, con- 
versation, and reflection that will enrich and renew all partici- 
pants’ engagement in the relation of faith and ethics to their daily 
working lives. 


Contact the GTU Common Registrar for registration information. 


i 


51st Anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
A Conference on the U.S. Response 


December 10-11, 1999 
Dinner Board Room, GTU 


free and open to the public 


Contact CESP for more information 
at 510-249-2560 


L | 


Human Rights Focus of Center Project 
by Charles McCoy, Project Director 


How much has the United States done to implement the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights? Funded by a $10,000 grant from 
the Greenville Foundation, the Center will investigate a sector of the 
American human rights record as a case study in the ongoing Project 
of Ethics and International Relations, directed by Charles McCoy, 
founder and senior fellow of the Center. 

In Phase I of the project, consultations were held in Washington, 
D.C., on political ethics and in Berkeley on economic ethics in foreign 
affairs, each one including policy practitioners, ethicists, and academics 
in political science, economics, and international relations. Phase II 
involves a series of case studies illustrating different aspects of ethics 
and policy, this first one on human rights. 

A conference is planned in the Bay Area for December 10 & 11, 
1999, the 51st anniversary of the promulgation on the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights under the leadership of Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Policy makers, academics, and human rights activists will discuss ways 
the United States government has acted to implement the Declaration, 
areas where little or nothing has been done, reasons for inaction, and 
what can be done to carry the implementation further. The results of 
this conference will be the subject of a follow-up conference in New 
York, planned for March, 2000, drawing in persons from the United 
Nations, the U.S. government, concerned academics, and interested 
Non-Governmental Organizations (NGO's). 

Robert Traer, who has published a book on the Universal Decla- 
ration on Human Rights and 1s a doctoral alum of the GTU, will pro- 
vide working papers for the consultations and author a publication 
reporting the results. The case study will be extended to Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia if additional funding becomes available. Contribu- 
tions can be sent to the Center for Ethics and Social Policy, designated 
for the Project on Ethics and International Relations. 
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One implication of my argument is that 
it severely undermines the notion of a pre- 
dominantly or exclusively “secular public 
sphere” in America. The public sphere as it 
developed in our his- 
tory and as it is insti- 
tutionalized above all 
in the First Amend- 
ment is, as I have al- 
ready argued in 
different terms, part 


...the cultural 
code, however 
deep, is nota 


genetic of the deep Protes- 
tant cultural code. 
code... Whatever may be 


true of revolutions 
elsewhere, the 
American Revolution was not anticlerical. In- 
deed the Protestant clergy provided the ideo- 
logical legitimation and the day to day 
agitation and propaganda that made the revo- 
lution successful. ... 

Now you will see the fiendish twist that | 
will give to the idea of a deep cultural code. 
Just as a genetic code can produce a highly 
successful species, successful because special- 
ized for a particular environment, but then, 
perhaps at its moment of greatest success, be- 
cause of a dramatic change in that environ- 
ment, the code can lead to rapid extinction, 
so a cultural code which has long enjoyed re- 
markable success in many fields can lead a 
civilization into abrupt decline if it disables it 
from solving central problems, perhaps prob- 
lems created by its own success. And yet the 
cultural code, however deep, is not a genetic 
code: it can be changed, although sometimes 
it takes a catastrophe to change it. ... 

I will give Vaclev Havel the last word: 
“Given its fatal incorrigibility, humanity 
probably will have to go through many more 
Rwandas and Chernobyls before it under- 
stands how unbelievably shortsighted a hu- 
man being can be who has forgotten that he 


is not God.& 


Fischer continued from page 1 


a sense of “chastened hope,” referring to a 
statement by Charles McCoy, the founder of 
CESP, and the relationship between recogni- 
tion of persistent inequities and the call to re- 
spond: “that call, that hope, is never blind to 
the realities of injustice.” 


Writing five years later, reflecting upon a 
quarter of a century of the Center's presence 
on “holy hill” and its connection with count- 
less folk and communities, I wish to reiterate 
the sentiment expressed by McCoy and ech- 
oed in Baggett’s piece. “Chastened hope” rep- 
resents a tempered optimism which requires 
that the work go on with the uneasy recogni- 
tion that injustices do not fade from our view. 
It has been a privilege to review many of the 
earlier publications of the Center in prepara- 
tion for this communication. The work of 
CESP exemplifies faith engaged in the public 
sphere. From its initial projects in the mid- 
seventies addressing corporate ethics and later 
political reform, to the support of faculty re- 
search programs and outreach to the commu- 
nity, the Center has continuously provided a 
bridge between town and gown. More re- 
cently, projects in “Voicing Values,” and stud- 
ies undertaken as part of the Discipleship/ 
Citizenship Project, give evidence of the 
Center’s relationships to concerned commu- 
nity representatives. 

Presently, there are several exciting pro- 
grams associated with CESP and described in 
the pages of this publication. The Diversity 
Project bears some resemblance to the Voicing 
Values project, encouraging participants to 
listen to expressions of difference and to speak 
with integrity about difficult realities. In late 
Fall, marking the anniversary of the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights (51 
years), the project in “International Ethics and 
Human Rights” will offer a two day event. 
This project continues a CESP concern for 
law and ethics; in 1994 a panel discussed hu- 
man rights and legal practices. In spite of the 
fact that the Center’s activities have embraced 
a plethora of interests and hopes, identifiable 
and strong threads of continuity are evident 
and are to be celebrated. A series of programs 
in celebration of this “silver anniversary” re- 
flect the continuity of CESP. In May, Robert 
Bellah presented a talk expanding upon his 
earlier, collaborative work on American soci- 
ety and religion. An excerpt of that talk is 
provided in this issue. In addition to the Hu- 
man Rights meetings in early December, a 
conference on “communitarian ethics” is be- 
ing planned for the Spring. 

Our work at CESP during this period is 
based upon a collaborative approach. The 
“team” of four PhD student (Erwin Barron, 


Karen Chaney, Randolph Miller, and Karen 
Peters) and the faculty director develop strate- 
gies to attend to the routine tasks of the Cen- 
ter, plan next steps in programs, implement 
projects, and dream with the assistance of the 
faculty executive committee and Robert 
Bellah, professor emeritus, UCB, Ed Epstein, 
Dean of the UCB School of Business, and 
Phillip Selznic, professor emeritus of the UCB 
School of Public Policy. Our work is indeed 


of “chastened hope.” 
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PLTS Launches New 
Congregations Project 


Hiring a new professor in sociology of religion, Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary has began a five year project funded by the Lilly 
Foundation to study Lutheran congregations in the West and to help 
seminary graduates be better equipped to understand the communities 
where their missions take place. 

Steven Ellingson joined the faculty at PLTS in September. This 
fall he will develop the project and plan 
courses in sociology of religion for stu- 
dents beginning in January. Ellingson 
received his PhD in the sociology of 
religion from the University of Chi- 
cago and his M.A. from Luther Semi- 
nary in St. Paul, Minnesota. He has 
most recently been working on a study 
of congregations in the Chicago area 
and how they dealt with issues of sexu- 
ality. 

Ellingson said he is beginning this 
project with a basic question, “What 
makes for a vital, flourishing, mainline 
congregation in the context of the West?” He will do ethnographic 
studies in several congregations beginning in the Bay Area. He will 
choose a variety of congregations in various locations, sizes, ethnicity, 
economic status, theological positions, and types. 

Although, the project is designed to study and inform Lutherans, 
Ellingson is confident that most mainline congregations will benefit. 
Problems and opportunities are similar. 

This five year project will also be of great benefit to the greater 
GTU community. Ellingson’s courses will offer GTU students experi- 
ence in the basics of sociology of religion. The project will offer those 
in the GTU community opportunities to be involved in sociological 
research to better understand how congregations work. 


Thomas continued from page 3 


predominant principle, and the primary form of the expression of love 
in social organizations is justice. Temple interprets justice in the tradi- 
tional sense of what is due a person, and here he appeals to the notion 
of natural law or natural order in this sense of the proper function of a 
human activity as seen in its own nature. For example, “According to 
Natural Law the economic process is not an end in itself: it and all its 
parts are primarily a means to something which is much more than 
economics—the life of man.” (Commentators have suggested that this 
is perhaps the weakest element in Temple’s argument and also mar- 
ginal to it.) 

Temple concludes his book with an assessment of British social 
and economic life and a statement of what should be the objectives of 
government policy in the areas of housing, education, employment se- 
curity, voice in the conduct of business, leisure, and civil liberties. Al- 
though Temple’s statement of the principles and practice of the 


relations of faith to the public sphere is limited by its time and context, 
which are quite different from our own, they constitute a lasting affir- 
mation which can continue to inform our thinking today. 


Owen Thomas is emeritus professor of systematic theology at the Episcopal 
Divinity School and lcturer at the GTU in Spring 2000. 


Memories of the Early Days of CESP 


by Harland Stelmach 


On the 25th anniversary of CESP, we have asked a former director to 
remember some of the highlights of the Center's history. 


One of the distinguishing features of the Center was its ability to 
provide a service to faculty. Even though this was only a means to a 
greater end, (the end being the mission of the Center to engage the 
academic community in the affairs of the world) it provided some of 
the most memorable highlights for me during my tenure as Director of 
the Center. 

For me, it began with a 
simple question I posed to Karen 
Lebacqz one day: “What can the 
Center do for you”? Her reply 
was, “No one has ever asked me 
that before.” This exchange led 
to a three year Lilly Endowment 
grant on professional ethics of the 
clergy. It also led to Karen as- 
suming the faculty directorship 
of the Center. It was not that 
simple. Karen and her research 
team, which included, Lynn Rhodes, Barbara Brown Zikmund, John 
Langraf, Ron Barton and various student interns, demanded special 
privileges to keep motivated. 

Each work session had to include massive amounts of chocolate. 
Nose-to-the-grindstone “work” retreats in Pt. Reyes were not enough; 
they needed chocolate. In fact, the short hand name for the group was 
the Chocolate Decadence Group. I mention this fact as a “manage- 
ment tip” for future directors of the Center. The care and feeding of 
faculty is the key to important project of the past: Robert Bellah’s 
Good Society project and others that followed; Charles McCoy’s and 
Fred Twinning’s Bay Area Ethic Consortium; and Drew Christiansen’s 
Economic Ethics project. 

Perhaps this is the key to the future of the Center: “Ask not what 
the faculty can do for the Center; ask what the Center can do for the 
faculty.” & 


Perhaps this is the key to 
the future of the Center: 
“Ask not what the faculty 
can do for the Center; ask 
what the Center can do for 
the faculty.” 


We would like to encourage you a 
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Service Learning Project at CESP: 6 


A Unique Opportunity for Schools, the Academy, and 


Religious Communities to Cooperate 


by Erwin C. Barron, Weber Fellow 


The concept of "service" is of growing 
importance in K-12 education across the 
country. Many schools now have 
requirements for students to engage in 
community service activities, and others 
are developing service learning activities 
related to community involvement. Many 
teachers and administrators of schools, 
both public and private, are exploring 
ideas and projects related to service. 

The academic world is 
beginning to get involved. 
Schools of Education in many 
universities are doing studies and 
scholars are writing on the service 
learning phenomenon. Task 
Forces and Centers are finding 


el Al ways to assist in developing 


service as a way of learning. 


LILY Many of those involved in 


studying civic responsibility are 
also becoming very interested in 
the idea. 

Finally, the religious world of churches, 
synagogues, mosques, and community 
groups are discovering this new service 
learning as students and teachers come to 
them seeking service opportunities. 

The Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
is in a unique position to help bring these 
diverse groups together as they look at 
service learning. The Graduate Theo- 
logical Union has connections in religious 


congregations, in ethics, in education, and 
in schools. Through CESP we hope to 
begin conversation and sharing across 
these diverse worlds. 

continued on page 2 


FROM THE DIRECTOR... 


by Clare Fischer, Faculty Director 


The Center for Ethics and Social Policy 
has been involved in several projects this 
past Spring and in the early Fall. It was a 
period of completion and new beginnings 
for which the staff can be very pleased. 
Our outreach to the immediate G.T.U. 
community through the Diversity Project 
was significant; so, too, the efforts to 
recognize the importance of collaboration 
and communication among _ those 
interested in ethics and educational 
approaches to service 

The month of March -- designated as 
International Women's History Month -- 
was an exciting time for CESP and its 
celebration of current and historical con- 
tributions of women. Three public events 
marked this recognition. Each event 
proved to be of interest to different 
segments of the G.T.U. population and all 
were well attended. 

continued on page 3 
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Diversity & Community 
Project Successfully 
Completed 


by Karen Chaney, Project Manager 


This September marks the completion of the 
Diversity & Community within the GTU project, a 
two-year program funded by the Hewlett 
Foundation through the CESP. Consortial-wide 
conversations were held in Spring and Fall 1999, 
providing members of the GTU community with the 
opportunity to meet with each other across schools 
and programs and to discuss the issues of creating 
and sustaining a diverse community within our 
consortium. 

As a result of the conversations, the Beyond Talk 
Working Group was formed, composed of 
individuals within the GTU_ interested in 
committing their time and energy into these efforts. 
The Beyond Talk group is multiracial, multicultural, 
and representative of staff, faculty and students at 
the GTU. Different member schools are also 
represented. The group met regularly over the 1999- 
2000 year and developed into a strong, cohesive and 
enthusiastic working group. It sponsored two open 
lunches in which representatives of various GTU 
organizations and constituencies were invited to 
share their work and experiences. The group also 
planned and implemented our Spring 2000 
workshop series: "Power, Privilege & Politics" and 
"Tools for Cross-Cultural Communication," 
addressed issues considered significant by 
participants in the initial conversations. The 
workshops offered participants the opportunity to 
experience a depth of dialogue that is not available 
in more superficial encounters with these issues. 
Both programs were well-attended and received by 
participants, with most participants expressing 
interest in attending more events on these topics. 

To address the particular needs of GTU faculty, 
Dean Margaret Miles dedicated the March 2000 
Core Doctoral Faculty meeting strictly to the 
discussion of diversity and multicultural education 
at the GTU. We invited Professor Troy Duster, 
Chancellor's Professor of Sociology at the 
University of California, Berkeley, to speak at the 
meeting. Professor Duster's excellent presentation 
continued on page 4 


Service Learning 
continued from page | 

In early June, a unique group of 25 people 
gathered at the G.T.U. to begin this process. 
Classroom teachers, pastors, education professors, 
ethics scholars, administrators, theologians, and 
others gathered to explain their concepts of service 
learning and begin to share ideas about how they 
could help each other. 

Professor Phlip Selznick, professor emeritas at 
Cal Berkeley, gave a keynote address on the ethics 
of responsibility. That was followed by small group 
discussions among the participants. 

One teacher said that this and future such 
gatherings provided "a place to think about the 
service learning she does in an academic and 
systematic way that is grounded in real life." A 
professor felt that coming from different 
institutions, "we need to defend why we do service, 
and we feel isolated. A group like this helps raise 
consciousness and identity formation in relation to 
others." One of the groups was excited that service 
learning enabled a discussion of ethics and spiritual 
development in public schools which involved 
"language and meaning, the courage to hear many 
ideas, and a safe environment for sharing stories." 

Plans are beginning to continue this dialogue and 
cross-discipline bridge building. A planning group 
is meeting this month to devise a new project and 
seek funds. Service Learning will be a focus of 
CESP in the next year. 


~~ 
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from the Faculty Director 
continued from page 1 

The first featured a Brazilian feminist theologian, 
the second a family policy expert, and the last, a 
faculty panel on the work of philosopher Hannah 
Arendt. 

Dr. Ivone Gebara, author and activist, spoke on 
"Liberation Theology and Base Communities in 
Brazil." The publication of her most recent book -- 
now available in English, Longing for Running 
Water: Eco-feminism and Liberation -- also proved 
to be of great interest to the large group attending 
the event in the Dinner Board Room of the G.T.U. 
Dr. Gebara made it clear that ecological activism is 
integral to her long-standing commitment to social 
justice and women's equality. Her remarks drew 
many questions especially about her position in the 
Church; her responses were forthcoming and 
compelling. 

This first event which offered a more global 
perspective was followed several days later by the 
presentation of Dr. Mona Harrington, a family 
policy scholar, who spoke about her study of 
women and child care, Care and Equality: 
Inventing a New Family Politics. This presen- 
tation, exceedingly important to current discussion 
of mothering and responsibility for children, 
provided the attendees a critical and constructive 
model of family policy. Dr. Harrington's critique of 
the problems of workplace demands coupled with 
traditional expectations of family care, offered the 
audience a sense of the root causes of present-day 
tensions. Her presentation anticipated the dis- 
cussion of family values which was part of the Lilly 
Endowment project conference in early September. 

The final event in this series was a panel 
discussion of the contribution of philosopher 
Hannah Arendt led by three G.T.U. faculty 
members: Professor Martha Stortz of the Pacific 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Professor Don 
Compier from the Episcopal Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, and me. Our focus was on 
the connection between current civil society 
analysis and Arendt's understanding of freedom and 
public engagement; citizenship in the postmodern 
context was explored as well. A spirited con- 
versation following the formal presentations and the 
enthusiastic responses of the audience encouraged 
the organizers and participants to consider another 
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Arendt panel next year. In addition to these 
presentations, the Hewlett Diversity Project com- 
pleted it's work through the Center under the 
leadership of Karen Chaney. They have produced 
a thorough and well-documented report on diversity 
in the G.T.U. which is available from the Center. 

Plans began in the early winter for a small 
invitational meeting on the subject of ethics and 
service learning. The planning committee, reflecting 
several disciplinary approaches and institutions of 
higher education as well as community learning 
activists, determined that this subject was a critical 
one for youth and educators (including those 
involved in congregational life). A further report on 
this project is on page 1. 

As the new academic year begins, we are excited 
to welcome two former CESP student staff who are 
returning to the G.T.U. community. Our new 
G.T.U. president Jim Donahue is very committed to 
CESP and has expressed strong support of its 
continued work. Dr. Jerome Baggett has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Jesuit School to take 
up responsibility for the instruction of sociology of 
religion. Having these CESP "alums" back in the 
G.T.U. community is indeed cause for celebration. 

I want to express my thanks to the folks who 
have helped the office in its various commitments 
to the community. A special thanks goes for Karen 
Chaney's leadership in the Diversity Project and to 
her associate in this effort, Karen Peters who has 
been especially critical in keeping the business of 
CESP flowing. Gratitude also goes to the work of 
Erwin Barron, CESP newsletter editor and key 
person in the service learning meeting. This fall, we 
welcome office assistant Paula Knudsen, new 
doctoral student in Area 4. 

The report from the participants of the 
Discipleship/Citizenship Project, generously funded 
by the Lilly Endowment, was well-attended and 
proved to be an intellectually stimulating event. 
The next issue of this newsletter will be dedicated 
to the content of this event. Thanks are due to 
Randy Miller, an Area 4 doctoral student, who 
served as program coordinator during the summer 
months. His attention to detail and vision assured 
a successful outcome of the planning that went into 
the conference. 


ics and Pol r 


Diversity and Community, 

continued from page 2 

on the different stages of multicultural education 
was followed by presentations by four GTU faculty 
members on their experiences in this area, including 
a presentation on "decentering" the traditional 
curriculum. A discussion among faculty members 
followed the presentations. We have also gone 
"door-to-door" to faculty meetings at each school 
during Spring 2000 to engage them in this 
discussion. 

A final project of the grant was to produce a 
diversity resource guide for use at the GTU. The 
GTU Diversity & Community Resource Guide hit 
the stands last month to a good reception. We hope 
that the material included in the Guide can be used 
by faculty, staff, and students at all schools in the 
consortium. 

The success of the Diversity & Community 
project ultimately rests with the commitments and 
priorities of the members of the GTU community. 
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As the Beyond Talk group has been concerned with 
the continuation of this work beyond the life of the 
grant, the group has met with the new President of 
the GTU, James Donahue, to discuss the future of 
diversity programming at the school and to propose 
the creation of some type of standing committee on 
diversity at the GTU. The group will be meeting 
with President Donahue again in October to discuss 
possible programming and securing institutional 
support for this work at the GTU. It is our hope that 
the exciting momentum that has been generated 
over the past two years through our conversations 
and workshops will be continued beyond the life of 
this grant and integrated into the on-going life of 
the GTU. 


Copies of the GTU Diversity and Community 


Resource Guide are available from the deans 
of GTU schools or in the GTU Library 
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“New Voices”: The Discipleship/Citizenship Conference 


THE 


CENTER 
ETHICS 


SOCIAL 
Pouey 


by Clare B. Fischer 


With the start of the Fall semester (2000), plans for a 
major conference on citizenship, religion and the role of 
para-denominational groups moved into high gear and cul- 
minated in a conference on September 8, 2000 devoted to 
the findings of a Center for Ethics and Social Policy-based 
research project begun in 1996. Under the supervision of 
former Jesuit School of Theology Professor John 
Coleman (now Holstein Professor at Loyola 
Marymount in Los Angeles), six case studies were 
undertaken in order to probe the structure and 
vitality of organizations associated with but dis- 
tinguished from religious congregations in the 
United States. This major study, supported in 
three phases by the Lilly Endowment, was de- 
signed to secure substantial information about 
groups identified as para-denominational and 
analyze implications of these groups for both 
church and polity. The principal purpose of the 
September conference was to disseminate find- 
ings from this research study to the community 
and to engage participants in a sustained discus- 
sion about the role of these fast growing and 
powerful associations. By all accounts, the con- 
ference was a success; well-attended, and engag- 
ing for panelists and audience alike. 

As a piece of the dissemination effort subsequent to the 
meetings at the GTU, this issue of Ethics and Policy offers a 
glimpse of the scope and implications of the research project 
initiated by former CESP director, Barry Stenger, (whose in- 
troductory comments at the conference are included in this 
issue on p. 3) and John Coleman. The latter was responsible 
in large measure for the crafting of the project and the writ- 
ing of a book (Public Discipleship: Para-Church Groups and 
Citizenship, forthcoming, University of Illinois Press) based 
upon the case studies undertaken by young scholars. It was 
not the object of the conference to present the full texts of 
the study but to offer an opportunity for the panelists to de- 
liberate about the meaning of their respective efforts in a 
public setting and with one another. 

The conference highlighted “New Voices,” suggesting 
the importance of the research and writing undertaken by 
each of the authors of the case studies and inviting an audi- 


ence of interested academic and community leaders to re- 
spond to their findings. In the early phase of the Disciple- 
ship/Citizenship Project, the team (comprised of 4 GTU 
Ph.D. students in Religion and Society, a doctoral student 
in sociology at the University of California, Berkeley, anda 
staff research and community analyst of CESP) was pre- 
sented with opportunities to study particular groups which 
had been chosen for the diverse and vital focus of each para- 
denominational organization. These assignments of faith- 
based agencies engaged the scholars in field work which 
included collecting essential documentation, on-site visits 
and extensive interviews. All team research assistants partici- 
pated in shared study of pertinent literature, heard from 
three prominent sociologists of religion who were selected 
to deepen research understandings, and participated in 
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Endings and Beginnings 
By Clare B. Fisher 


This issue of the Newsletter of the Center for Ethics 
and Social Policy offers a brief summary of the September 
2000 conference on Discipleship/Citizenship as well as 
four texts from the day-long meeting at the Graduate 
Theological Union. In addi- 
tion former CESP director 
Barry Stenger’s remarks intro 
ducing the panelists are in- 
cluded in these pages. The 
Lilly Foundation grant which 
provided support for both th« 
research and dissemination 
phase of the project’s finding: 
has come to an end but the 
conversation has not been 
completed. 

My hope is that the read 
ers of this issue who were not 
able to attend the conference 
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many hours of intensive conversation about 
their assignments and reflections on out- 
comes. Every research participant has indi- 
cated that this in-depth preparatory effort and 
the on-going seminars led by Professor 
Coleman provided an experience of collabora- 
tive research that assured careful analysis and 
respectful criticism. 

An opening session 
for the conference, de- 
signed to be both 
celebrative and introduc- 
tory to the content of the 
meeting, was held on Sep- 
tember 7 at the Bade Mu- 
seum of the Pacific School 
of Religion. The GTU 
Gospel Choir offered a pro- 
gram of inspiring song and 
the Reverend James Lawson 
presented the plenary ad- 
dress: “Citizenship/Dis- 
cipleship: Challenges and 
Opportunities.” The speaker has been a 
United Methodist pastor for more than three 
decades and has recently served as the Presi- 
dent of the Fellowship for Reconciliation. He 
is well-known for his leadership role in the 
civil rights struggle for justice as well as peace 
movement efforts. The Reverend Lawson’s 
address acknowledged the important role of 
para-denominational organizations but sug- 
gested that co-optation of these voluntary 
eroups by the values and pressures of status 
quo America must be examined. This caveat 
regarding the tension between proclaimed 
mission statements and practical implementa- 
tion of lofty goals proved to be a sobering and 
challenging message. 

Three sets of reports from the panelists 
were presented during the following all-day 
meeting. Introductory statements were offered 
by Barry Stenger and followed by a substantial 
overview by John Coleman. This keynote ad- 
dress described the origin and objectives of 
the Discipleship/Citizenship Project, noting 
the importance of Martin Marty’s studies of 
“special purpose religious groups” and the ex- 
ceptional status these groups have in Ameri- 
can culture. He emphasized the extension of 
social capital from the congregation and local- 
ized efforts to rectify social inequities to the 
para-denominational associations. Often 
groups formed for the redress of particular so- 
cial wrongs, para-church organizations draw 


Religious 
culture is a 
resource in the 
construction of 
an efficacious 
democratic 
order. 


on membership belonging to several faith tra- 
ditions. Professor Coleman’s remarks con- 
cluded with some thoughts about the 
vulnerabilities of such groups and the “dan- 
gers” which could threaten the mission of 
these committed agencies. 

The morning panelists summarized the 
respective research conducted as part of the 
Discipleship/Citizenship Project. Professor 
Richard Wood, a University of New Mexico 
sociologist, introduced his pre- 
sentation with a narrative 
drawn from the political expe- 
rience of the group he stud- 
ied—PICO (the Pacific 
Institute for Community Orga- 
nizing). Describing the partici- 
pants and process of the 
Sacramento event on behalf of 
health care for the working 
poor, Richard Wood persua- 
sively illustrated the efficacious 
character of this 300 congrega- 
tion membership. Three “key 
insights” were derived from his 
study: 1) the potential of democratic practice; 
2) success tied to “cultural dynamics,”; and 3) 
organizational “symbiosis between people and 
the organization.” The first point of Wood’s 
summary questioned Robert Putnam’s find- 
ings (in “Bowling Alone: America’s Declining 
Social Capital,” Journal of Democracy, 1995) 
that a decline in meaningful voluntary activity 
on the American scene was underway. Wood 
countered Putnam’s somewhat pessimistic 
findings with the experience of PICO and its 
work toward a renewed public realm. He 
added, with reference to the second insight, 
that religious culture is a resource in the con- 
struction of an efficacious democratic order. 
His final words reiterated the significance of 
faith-based organizations as the “largest move- 
ment for social justice” on the contemporary 
scene. Echoing what was spoken throughout 
the event, Wood acknowledged the pivotal 
role of “real conversations” in both the team 
process of the study group and with his col- 
leagues at PICO. 

Professor Jerome Baggett, Jesuit School 
of Theology and former director of CESP, re- 
ported next on his study of Habitat for Hu- 
manity which is now available as a recently 
released book (Habitat for Humanity: Building 
Private Homes, Building Public Religion, PA: 
Temple University Press, 2000). His 


prinicipal focus in this panel presentation was 


the saliency of civil society in its ties to reli- 
gious organizations, Asserting that a larger 
context for his analysis invites one to recog- 
nize the role of “para-denominational groups” 
in the quest for social change, Professor 
Baggett spoke of the historical role of religion 
in the emergence of voluntary associations as 
of signal importance. Referring to Putnam’s 
notion of social capital, Baggett spoke of the 
solid evidence of congregational support for 
democratic life (contributions and electoral 
participation). He noted that Robert 
Wuthnow’s research (in Loose Connections: 
Joining Together in America’s Fragmented 
Communities, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1998) was critical to the efforts of the Dis- 
cipleship/Citizenship study team but that the 
team researchers refined earlier analysis by 
probing the “how” of a group’s work. In the 
case of Habitat, a successful organization by 
any measure with thousands of affiliates and 
more than 90,000 houses constructed (1/3 in 
the USA), the role of faith proved to be essen- 
tial in early organizational efforts. The staff 
subscribed to a notion of biblically based eco- 
nomics and a “tolerant theology of the ham- 
mer.” However, Baggett concluded that the 
accomplishments of Habitat are threatened by 
market values which appear to be eroding no- 
tions of “partnership between builders and 
» 

new owners. 

The two morning panelists heard from 


Professor Richard Madsen, University of Cali- 
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GTU Author Event 


n February 21* Professor 

Jerome Baggett, JSTB, pro- 

vided an introduction to his 
book, Habitat for Humanity: Building 
Private Homes, Building Public Reli- 
gion (Temple University Press, 2000). 


Patricia St. Onge, former West- 
ern Regional Director of Habitat for 
Humanity and current GTU Summer 
Sessions Director, responded to his 
remarks. The discussion sparked a 
lively exchange among the many at- 
tendees about the issues of housing, 
market values and volunteerism in 
contemporary American culture. 


Genesis of Discipleship & Citizenship at CESP 
by Barry Stenger 


I trust that anyone here interested in the results of this research 
project would be interested in locating this work in its broader context. 
I’m sure John Coleman and the research assistants will help us locate 
their study within the larger field of the sociology of religion and like- 
wise within their more specialized re- 
search interests. As the one who 
directed this project at the Center for 
Ethics and Social and as director of the 


We learned to 


work together as 
Center itself during those years, I will g 
try to locate this work within the scholars whose 
ae where it was conceived and lives were 
carried out. 

Not long after I assumed the touched by the 
"aa . oe in 1991] oe a passions and 
trip to El Salvador. As part of a re- : 
search project with a GTU doctoral predicaments of 
student, he and I spent time in San those who shared 
Salvador interviewing those who had their lives 
worked with the six Jesuits who had ‘ 
been assassinated at the University with us. 


there in 1989. We explored their 

vision and model of how academics 

can rightly engage in social change. We discovered, and returned with, 
some tough challenges to the way those of us in the academy use our 
skills, our resources and our research agenda in service of the poor. 

Those challenges redirected the way CESP began to work with 
faculty at the GTU. John Coleman was the first to come forward with 
an exciting idea which was nurtured into the project that we celebrate 
today with this conference: The Discipleship/Citizenship Project. The 
para-denominational groups that we chose to study all were engaged in 
work that sought to effect social change. We were clear that in study- 
ing them our commitment was not just to furthering an academic field 
but also to offering these groups analysis that would help them look 
critically and helpfully at their own work. 

Part of the Center’s strategy was also to teach this model of en- 
gaged scholarship by involving GTU doctoral students. The Disciple- 
ship/Citizenship Project, with a generous grant from The Lilly 
Endowment, accomplished this to a degree perhaps yet unmatched 
here at the GTU. ...We learned to work together as scholars whose 
lives were touched by the passions and predicaments of those who 
shared their lives with us in interviews. We learned together as faculty 
and students because we directed our attention outside the restrictive 
concerns of academic programs. 

The success of this project rightly rests on the quality of the re- 
search and analysis done by these great folks whom I had the pleasure 
~ to direct and assist. The point I wish to make—and it’s one that soci- 

_ ologists ought to appreciate—is that their success can be traced to this 
project's institutional setting. This work was done at the Center for 
Ethics and Social Policy, and that’s something of which I’m very proud. 


Barry Stenger, Director of Franciscan Charities, 
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Synergy and Tensions: PICO and Habitat 
by Richard Madsen 


Like the other parachurch groups discussed in this meeting, 
PICO (Pacific Institute for Community Organizing) and Habitat for 
Humanity combine two different forms of organization. One is very 
typically American, the other somewhat at odds with American cul- 
ture, Le., the voluntary association and the religious community. 

As was recognized by de Tocqueville a century and a half ago, the 
voluntary association is one of the most characteristic means used by 
Americans to solve social problems. It is based on the principle of self- 
reliance — citizens coming together to solve their own problems, not 
waiting for the government to do it for them. It brings people together 
to pursue their mutual self-interests (utilitarian individualism) or to 
enjoy the company of like-minded persons (expressive individualism). 

The religious congregation, on the other hand, is not a problem- 
solving organization. It is based on common worship—Word and Sac- 
rament—on practices that are good in themselves, not simply as a 
means to some end. It sacralizes human solidarity. However, this very 
non-utilitarian form of association can produce some goods that can 
be extremely useful for human efforts to solve practical problems. The 
practice of coming together for common worship creates networks, 
norms, and trust—“social capital” in Robert Putnam’s terminology— 
which can facilitate the organizing of voluntary associations to solve 
common problems. 

In PICO and Habitat, one sees both the synergy between these 
different forms of human organization, and the tensions between 
them. PICO is a community based voluntary association modeled af- 
ter the Saul Alinsky form of community organizing. It enables people 
to empower themselves by working together for common purposes. 
This is a very typically American form of voluntary association. 

What is important to note, however, is how PICO is different 
from the Alinsky-type organization. It is more than just a goal-ori- 
ented voluntary association. First of all, it rests on a particularly strong 
foundation of networks, norms, and trust because its membership is 
based on religious congregations. This gives it much more strength 
and staying power than an organization based simply on interests aris- 
ing from social class or race. Also, the religious foundation (based espe- 
cially on Catholic congregations and inspired by Catholic social 
teachings) softens the confrontational style of the Alinsky organization. 
It instills in members a respect for rules of civility and for the dignity of 
opponents—even as its members firmly stand up to injustice. Perhaps, 
too, the solidarity sustained by common worship makes people secure 
enough tin their togetherness that they don’t need to rely on raw con- 
frontation with outside enemies to bind themselves together. 

Habitat, too, is a voluntary association aimed at helping the 
needy. It brings people together based on mutual self-interest but also 
on a kind of expressive individualism. It provides a kind of enjoyable 
change of pace for people—get away from the office, work with your 
hands, meet some interesting, like-minded people. But it too relies on 
networks, norms, and trust generated in worshipping congregations. 


Richard Madsen is Profesor of. Sociology at University of California, San Diego 


What Ought We to Do? Who Ought We to Be? 
The Ethics of Theological Education 
Excerpts from the Inaugural Address of Incoming GTU President Jim Donahue 


... The founders of the GTU began do- 
ing what at the time seemed like a radical 
thing: talking to one another about things 
that were important. These founders believed 
that the future of religious renewal 
and education in this world de- 
pended on the willingness of faith 
traditions to come together in the 
midst of differences. Their vision 
was that together the denomina- 
tional seminaries could be more 
and do more than any particular 
seminary could on its own. That 
meant acting on what was really 
their mutual mission: to come to a 
knowledge and understanding of 
God’s will for the people of this 
world. Today we gather to cel- 
ebrate that dream and vision so 
well carried out. We commit ourselves to tak- 
ing up our part in moving it into this new 
time. 

... What are the points on the moral com- 
pass for GTU? There are three. 

First point on the moral compass to 
which we look is our past collective experi- 
ence. The vision of the founders is what got 
GTU started. It is the experiences in pursuit 
of that dream of those individuals that set an 
ambition level that remains with us. Two of 
these gentlemen, John Dillenberger and 
Claude Welch, are here today. In talking with 
them you realize the power of the ecumenical 
spirit that was throbbing in the hearts and 
minds of the founders in those formative years 
for GTU. There were sometimes profound 
differences in theology and ecclesiology, and 
in politics. There were also some colorful po- 
litical forays along the way. But there was al- 
ways a commitment to providing a theological 
education exactly suited to the times in which 
we live and always a belief in the possibilities 
of dialogue. 

Second point on the GTU moral com- 
pass: we look for guidance to the practices 
that the institution has developed and cur- 
rently lives. The GTU has always been for- 
ward looking ... on theological, social and 
cultural issues. It began with ecumenical is- 
sues in the 1960s—raising sometimes uncom- 


fortably the challenging issues of difference. 

The GTU in the 1960s and 70s then be- 
gan to address issues of race, class and gender, 
knowing they bore directly on the theological 
integrity of the theologi- 
cal work being done by 
the students and scholars 
here. It founded the first 
Center for Women and 
Religion in this country 
that continues to thrive 
today. It founded the 
Center for Ethics and So- 
cial Policy to address the 
linkages between theol- 
ogy, ethics and public 
policy. It was one of the 
first centers of its kind. 
At the GTU was founded 
the Center for Urban Black Seminarians to 
address the needs and issues of African Ameri- 
can students and ministry. The Center for 
Jewish Studies came to be as a result of the 
realization that an ecumenical dialogue can 
only be enriched by including all faith tradi- 
tions in conversation. The Center for Arts, 
Religion and Education has helped us flourish 
as a center for theology and the arts. The 
Center for Theology and the Natural Sciences 
is perhaps the most renowned research center 
in the world today addressing issues of the re- 
lationship between religion and science. This 
year PSR opened the Center for Lesbian and 
Gay Studies in Religion and Ministry for 
work on addressing the theological issues at- 
tendant to sexual orientation. 

The practices of the GTU have always 
been progressive and yes, daring. They mani- 
fest a tradition of openness to the currents of 
change, of listening to the needs and concerns 
of others, of respect for the others with whom 
we share this world, and of incorporating the 
ideas and concerns of others into the frame- 
work for the theological work we do here. 

The third point on the moral compass 
that gives us insight is our formal yet flexible 
structures and a discerning reading of the 
signs of the times. The genius of the GTU 
from the start has been the idea that collabo- 
rations need to be formalized. But institu- 


tional structures do not always allow for hu- 
man life or good ideas to flourish. Structures 
can turn into strictures. 

..But the GTU has also had a keen eye 
for when not to formalize a relationship, for 
responding to situations in ways that are ap- 
propriate and necessary to what is called for at 
the time, for knowing when goals can be 
achieved informally. 

What we have when we consult this 
GTU moral compass is a sense of the charac- 
ter and identity that make us who we are. In 
this character is written the direction of our 
future. 

We must move in ways that are both 
consistent with our moral identity and yet 
transform us constantly in light of present and 
future possibilities. What then are the com- 
mitments for the future we can read from our 
moral compass? 

Five, I suggest. One is our commitment 
to ecumenical and interreligious collabora- 
tion. We were founded in the commitment of 
ecumenism in 1962, and that meant mostly 
Christians in conversation. Today to be ecu- 
menical is to be broadly interreligious and in- 
terfaith. To be committed to a theological 
education whose dialogue partners are not 
only Christian but also Jewish, Buddhist, 
Muslim, and Hindu, among others. 

..A second commitment that guides our 
way is to inclusiveness and the appreciation of 
all peoples. At the GTU we not only respect 
and appreciate religious differences but also 
the gifts of all races, genders, classes, 
ethnicities, and sexual orientations as well. 
We're committed to continuing our leader- 
ship in diversity through the people who are 
part of this community, through the method- 
ologies of our academic disciplines, through 
the openness of the theological issues that we 
choose to study. 

A third commitment which lights our 
path as we go is the underlying commitment to 
academic excellence in interdisciplinary study. 
. believe the GTU is, and will continue to 
be, the place among theological programs 
where interdisciplinary studies will allow our 
students and scholars the ability to shape pro- 
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Income Inequality and the “New Economy” 
in America 


by Jerome P. Baggett 


Seemingly everywhere we look, things look good. Economic pun- 
dits are quick to remind us that, since 1995, technologically enhanced 
labor productivity is nearly double what it has been for the past two 
decades, unemployment is down and, after years of stagnation, wages 
have increased an average of 2.6% annually. Presidential candidates, if 
you even care to recall, premised the sighs and sneers of their debate 
thetoric on the commonly shared shibboleth that ours is indeed a new 
era of prosperity. Chiming in gleefully, even the local Chamber of 
Commerce informs us that Silicon Valley is now home to 65,000 mil- 
lionaires and hints that anyone, even you, can become one of them. 
And no aspect of our national iconography is more depicted within the 
printed images, on the TV and silver screens and in the lyrics of 
American popular culture than that of new-spun Horatio Algers pull- 
ing themselves up by their 21*-century bootstraps. 

Framed thusly, things truly do look good. However, as rhetori- 
cian Kenneth Burke famously insisted, “every way of seeing is also a 
way of not seeing.” That is why we need other, alternative frames for 
viewing the new economy rather than simply taking it on its own winner- 
take-all terms. Among other reasons, I think that normative religious tra- 
ditions actually wield enormous power precisely because they enable 
us—if we so dare—to re-frame the economic reality. They enable us to 
see it and to judge it with respect to such non-bottom-line values as jus- 
tice, solidarity and compassion. Religious traditions tell us stories... that, 
when taken seriously, force us to question the dominant cultural story- 
line in which homo economicus is the main, perhaps only, character. 

Re-framed in this manner, a more problematic and less frequently 
told story bout the new economy comes to the fore: This is the story 
about the alarming and ever-increasing income inequality in the 
United States today. ...Currently the United States has the single most 
unequal income distribution and one of the highest poverty rates 
among advanced industrialized nations worldwide. 

A closer look at this situation is really quite bracing. Estimated 
conservatively, about 1-out-of-8 Americans including 1-out-of-5 chil- 
dren live below the poverty line; for African Americans and Hispanics 
} the rate is L-out-of-4. Consumer credit has tripled in the past decade 
leaving 1-in-5 households with zero or even negative net worth. ... 

Whither, you might then ask, are the rags-to-riches Horatio 
Algers among us? That’s a good question. The reason why they’re 
relatively few and why most Americans, despite all the overblown talk 
about economic mobility, still go from rags-to-rags or riches-to-riches 
in their lifetimes is that the avenues to success aren’t as well-paved as 
many would like to believe. ... 

Addressing the critics of government largesse at the outset of the 
New Deal, Franklin D, Roosevelt responded memorably. “Better,” he 
said, “the occasional faults of a government that lives in a spirit of 
charity than the consistent omissions of a government frozen in the ice 
of its own indifference.” That basic argument captured people’s imagi- 
"nations. It essentially spun a new story for Americans about a new ac- 
_tivist role for government in what was then a new economy. 
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Theological Questions: 
Entitlement and Citizenship 
by Mary E. Hunt 


A recent cartoon in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail said it all. Entitled “West Wing,” 
it featured a picture of the White House 
with the West Wing styled like a tall steeple 
church. In short, an administration that 
cannot even get religious diversity right in 
its inauguration ceremony does not inspire 
confidence that it will encourage diversity within and among religious 
traditions when it comes to distributing funds. As a pro-choice Catho- 
lic who has seen the collective power of church and state up close and 
personal, I cannot say strongly enough what an unfortunate bell 
weather I consider these early actions to be. 

The larger context of which this is a part is the New Economy in 
which globalization is the watchword. When probed, despite all of the 
advantages we experience from the technological advances that accom- 
pany it, globalization assures that fewer and fewer people will make 
more and more decisions for the rest of us. Or, as my Latin American 
friends put it, globalization is really “gobbleization.” As they view it, 
countries in the affluent north and western parts of the world are eating 
up cultures and customs, spitting out data in hegemonic English, and 
assuring, despite the current market slow down, that those with invest- 
ments will continue to sit pretty for generations to come. This raises, in 
my view, a central theological question of entitlement. 

The New Economy is anchored by technology and consumer con- 
glomerates. A graphic look is provided by a New York Times map com- 
paring the market value of certain corporations with the Gross 
Domestic Product of certain countries. In effect, the lines of power 
have been redrawn. For example, Walmart at $296 billion is now the 
size of Argentina; IBM at $201 billion is the same size as Colombia; 
while Microsoft at $593 billion is equal to Spain, and Hewlett-Packard 
parallels Greece at $107 billion. Again, despite the recent downturn, it 
is not a stretch to think that smaller countries wield considerably less 
power than transnational corporations. This raises the theological ques- 
tion about the nature of citizenship. 

The Seattle demonstrations, later in Washington and recently in 
Davos, Switzerland, were efforts to bring this injustice to public attention, 
albeit with relatively little impact. An urgent, practical theological ques- 
tion is whether we are finally individuals or in community, and whether 
the twain will meet, indeed whether some will survive to find out. ... 

The task for theological education in this New Economy, as I see 
it, indeed the task for religious people in general is to recognize our 
role as active shapers of what ethicist Daniel C. Maguire calls “the re- 
newable moral energy of religion.” To ask the hard questions of entitle- 
ment, citizenship, community, family, human responsibility and 
justice, and to do so in interreligious and international teams is to 
wrest power from the West Wing and share it with the whole of cre- 
ation whence it comes. 

Mary E. Hunt isa research fellow at the Harvard Center Jor the Study of 
Values in Public Life and a founder and co-director of the Women’s 
Alliance for Theology, Ethics and Ritual of Washington, D.C 
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Congregations and Para-denominational Organizations: 


Pax Christi and Bread for the World 
by Steve Ellingson 


I am happy to have this opportunity to discuss two of the case 
studies: Pax Christi, a Roman Catholic based peace and non-violence 
group and Bread for the World, a D.C. based interdenominational or- 
ganization that works to end hunger. The authors should be congratu- 
lated on writing rich and detailed case studies of these two 
organizations. 

These cases provide additional evidence that builds on earlier re- 
search findings about the shift in religious power from the congrega- 
tion to the para-denominational or para-church organization and 


about American’s declining participation in civic affairsp—the “Bowling 


Alone” thesis of Robert Putnam. They also raise important questions 
about the future role of religious congregations in the public arena, es- 
pecially in politics and about the efficacy of para-denominational 
groups to mobilize action and realize their goals. 

I want to highlight a few of the common themes in the two case 
studies and to identify some of the questions that the case studies raise 
or imply. 


The Declining Public Significance of Congregations 


The case studies provide compelling evidence that supports Rob- 
ert Wuthnow’s research on the declining significance of religious con- 
gregations in the public sphere and the shift in power from 
congregations to para-denominational organizations. 

The authors note how congregations cannot or will not act collec- 
tively in the public sphere—either to address public policy issues, or to 
protest unjust legislation and social conditions. ... For a small minor- 
ity, the para-denominational group becomes a substitute for the con- 
gregation—precisely because the congregation cannot or will not act 
collectively to speak out against or protest on justice. 

The case studies also highlight the continuing compartmentaliza- 
tion of Christianity. Ideally, congregations are to perform both priestly 
and prophetic roles but the case studies reveal that many congregations 
have ceded their prophetic voice to these para-denominational groups. 
In effect congregations have become havens for nurturing individuals’ 
faith or spirituality; for engaging in worship, and sometimes, for di- 
rectly providing charity or services to select populations. 

Groups like Bread for the World and Pax Christi tend to reinforce 
this compartmentalization by their appeals for support and their activi- 
ties. For example, Bread seeks to include both conservative and liberal 
Christians and claims it is interested in policy and not politics. It is ex- 
plicitly non-partisan. 

The case studies raise questions about the role of congregations in 
American public life: 

* Why do congregations and their members believe that it is illegiti- 
mate for congregations as congregations to enter the political fray, 
and that it is only legitimate for individual Christians — who band 
together in special purpose organizations to do so? 

* Why is the provision of direct service by congregations legitimate 


but not working against the structures that make charity necessary 
illegitimate? 


¢ What kind of discipleship is being taught or cultivated in congre- 
gations when certain expressions of being a disciple can only take 
place outside the congregation? 


The case studies also raise questions about the implications for this 
shift in religion’s public role and suggest new lines of inquiry that tie 
research on para-denominational organizations into current theorizing 
about religion in the United States: 


¢ Are congregations becoming an archaic organizational form — ir- 
relevant to those individuals who wish to engage in efforts to 
change unjust social systems and social structures — that will even- 
tually be replaced by an increasing variety of special purpose reli- 
gious groups? 

¢ Is there any possibility that charity and working to change unjust 
social structures can be combined in the work of congregations or 
must the two sets of activities be lodged in two different types of 
religious organizations? 

If justice is seen as too divisive or polarizing in congregations— 
then perhaps we who are members in congregations need to ex- 
amine why “doing justice” is so difficult to accomplish in a 
congregational setting, 

* How has this compartmentalization contributed to the ongoing 
decline of mainline Protestantism and its replacement by conser- 
vative Protestantism? 


Bowling Alone and the Para-denominational Group 


A second research finding in these two case studies provides, un- 
fortunately, confirming evidence for Robert Putnam’s bowling alone 
thesis. While Professor Coleman, in the introductory chapter of the 
book argues that these para-denominational organizations are vital re- 
sources to renew citizenship and America’s civil society, I’m not con- 
vinced that the case studies provide compelling evidence to support 
this hope. 

What do the case studies tell us about the nature of social capital 
generated by para-denominational groups? Bread for the World is a 
D.C.-based lobbying group; run by professional lobbyists. The major- 
ity of Bread’s members (nearly 90%) are basically dues paying mem- 
bers whose involvement in Bread’s activities tends to be limited to 
writing a few letters each year—probably following the template pro- 
vided by the national office in Washington. The authors suggest that 
this professional model breeds passivity at the local level. 

The authors also note that organizing at the local level is the most 
difficult organizational task faced by Bread and one that the organiza- 
tion has not mastered. They found that the majority of “covenant 
churches” are “paper organizations.” In general congregations and the 
bulk of their members are not involved in BEW activities beyond 
giving money. 


continued on page 9 


New Voices: Responses to the Discipleship/Citizenship Conference 


Differing Values on Citizenship: AME Church and Focus on the Family 


by Dawne Moon 


In the two chapters I have reviewed, the 
thing that impressed me was a permutation 
on John Coleman’s suggestion that the future 
of public debate and citizenship in America 
will rest on groups that have communitarian 
goals. This is also a point the Rev- 
erend Lawson made last night, that 
there is a no you-singular in the 


The conflicts 


proach to saving the soul through individual 
prayer). The new social reform type of Chris- 


tianity has a place in Adams’s chapter in its 


focus on congregations. However, the sense of 


community ts stronger among the AMEs as 

contrasted with Focus on 
the Family because this is 
a community which can- 


Bible. In both of the cases before not rely on the polity; 
us, the AME Church and Focuson = seem to emerge largely because the polity 
the Family, the conflicts that the because the is dominated by people 
authors pinpoint seem to emerge ee who virtually define 
precisely because, at this historical polity isa blackness itself as a social 
moment, the polity is a concept concept distinct problem. The AME ex- 


distinct from community. 

Both groups draw from the 
Bible a great deal, but in both cases 
polity is separate from the commu- 
nity in a way it was not in Scrip- 
ture. And this separation structures the way 
these groups interpret Scripture. Focus on the 
Family glosses Kuyper’s concept of “sphere sover- 
eignty’ to make it conform to their political ide- 
als. In the case of the AME megachurches and 
corporations we see people who value “walking 
the walk” and getting things done, rolling up 
shirtsleeves, in a lot of areas where the polity has 
failed them—education, job training, economic 
development, childcare. These churches, some- 
times through their independent corporations, 
are doing a kind of bootstrapping that Focus on 
the Family endorses. 

Interestingly, Focus endorses that 
shirtsleeve and 1,000 points of light approach 
to social and community problems for people 
who are racially, economically, and geographi- 
cally “Other” people to Focus’s envisioned 


~ membership. In Holland’s discussion, we en- 


counter people talking about family failures with 


_ the example of poor, black, inner city families in 


crisis. Seemingly, only poor, black, inner city 


families fail to mirror the ideal family, and they 


~-fepresent the ideal type of the failed family. 


By contrast, the AME appears to have a 
strong sense of community, a sense that the 


~ individual is not the key unit of society. 
- Helping individuals and saving souls is a col- 


lective effort, especially among the “new type” 
; ope ee lee a SUS Ay 
(the “old type” is more charismatic in its ap- 


from community. 


emplifies discipleship as a 
community-level activity, 
shaped by the defining 
reality of race, even as 
many strive for a more 
universalistic Christian outlook. 

In Focus on the Family, a fundamentally 
different ideal for policy can be discerned. If 
the family is the unit by and to which rights 
are allocated, then there is less concern about 
what kinds of things go on in families. Poli- 
cies, in their program, should be less about 
protecting the rights of women and chil- 
dren—economic rights, safety, whatever— 
than about protecting the rights of what they 
call “families.” This hearkens to the old mar- 
riage and familial ideal that the head of the 
house is the representative to the public, 
couched in more contemporary terms. 

Holland’s depiction of Focus’s anti-com- 
munity spiritedness—their disjuncture be- 
tween polity and community, suggests that 
this may be rooted in their acceptance of cor- 
porate capitalist ideology. This leads me to 
question whether members have direct self- or 
organizational interests in corporate ideology; 
for instance, do they get corporate support or 
have corporate leaders on their Board of Di- 
rectors? We get the sense that the “we” Focus 
represents is not only white, suburban, mar- 
ried people with children, but also people 
who believe in corporations’s right to profit. 
Focus’s “biblical” interpretations (including 
their use of Kuypers) follow from their identi- 
tie;—the racial, economic and geographical 


ways they define themselves. This obviates the 
possibility of family “failures” being repre- 
sented by people other than poor, black, 
single mothers living in inner cities. 

Furthermore, whereas the AME organi- 
zations respond to government's failure, Fo- 
cus responds to what its members sense as too 
much involvement of the government. Their 
different situations relative to government 
seem to shape differing values on citizenship. 
AME members overall value working practi- 
cally and effectively towards equality and jus- 
tice. Focus proponents value holding 
government accountable and converting the 
hearts of society one at a time. 

In the end, both chapters identify sets of 
conflicts. Adams identifies three dilemmas— 
that of church v. State, the corporation v. 
Christ, and local v. denominational. These all 
seem to stem from trying to find a balance be- 
tween religious v. secular community efforts. 
This is not as big a concern for Focus mem- 
bers, whose religiously based worldview has a 
specific and smaller place for the government. 
In a sense, Focus avoids the religion v. secular 
tension by hoping to circumscribe govern- 
ment in religious terms. 

The analysis of Focus identifies three ten- 
sions—around partisanship, Focus’ ignoring 
of anti-family effects of the economic system 
they endorse, and the potential for using 
Christianity as a cynical political strategy. 
These tensions emerge from viewing Chris- 
tianity as part of a larger constellation of fac- 
tors that shape their common identity as 
white, pro-corporate, middle class, etc. On 
the other hand, the AME identity is not as 
much of a problem. We see AMEs borrowing 
from the Nation of Islam and Farrakhan, ad- 
miring their practical effects. Identity is cer- 
tainly an issue, but it’s one that seems open to 
debates about universalism and racial solidar- 
ity. In conclusion, I would guess that this is 
because Focus members seek to retain their 
position as unmarked universal subjects, while 
many of the AMEs don’t seem to see that as 
part of their reality. 


Dawne Moon is assistant professor of Sociology at 
UC Berkeley, 


Presidential Inauguration Response Panel 


Religion, Power and the New Economy: 
Western Consumerism in China and India 


By Nancy Martin 


The so-called new economy brings to 
mind an age of prosperity in the United States 
with some people, including the very young, 
making money very rapidly in a world of 
stock trades and Internet companies. And 
young people, in particular, growing up with- 
out the experience of want or alternately, with 
material abundance a given within their lives. 
But what values adhere to this new economy? 
What does it look like from a global perspective 
and what is religion’s role in relationship to it? 

Despite the fact that we live in a post- 
colonial age, I would like to suggest that this 
new economy and age of prosperity is, in fact, 
a form of global feudalism, characterized by 
economic and cultural domination by the 
wealthy, exercised globally through multina- 
tional corporations. Religion can and must 
address this global feudalism, offering both 
critique and an alternate source of values. 

I've just returned from lecturing in 
China and India. A new sense of the global 
dimensions of the global economy vividly 
arose for me out of this experience. In China, 
western consumer goods are readily available. 
After all, they are all made in China now. 
Consequently, people on the streets of Beijing 
are dressed in the height of western fashion. 
Streets are bustling with American food 
chains, grocery stores with goods from around 
the world and Santa Claus, all being em- 
braced with great enthusiasm. 

Chinese young people did not experience 
the famines and struggles that marked the 
early years of revolutionary China. They do 
not remember the Cultural Revolution. And 
0, like young people in America, they do not 
know the hardships that their parents did, in 
many cases. Further, most in the new genera- 
tion were raised without any sense of religion. 
Western consumerism is replacing the party 
power that had previously been the goal of the 
upwardly mobile and the sense of communal 
responsibility with its roots in Confucianism 
that has traditionally shaped Chinese society. 
This newly-imported consumerism values only 
the material and to a lesser degree, personal 
pleasure, and it holds up money as the measure 
of worth. China today demonstrates what hap- 
pens when raw consumerism is embraced — 


naked materialism and the search for personal 
gain and fulfillment in rampant individualism. 

Yet, I was surprised to find how alive re- 
ligion is in China. Some predict its further re- 
surgence. There are those who have 
encountered the suffering that materialism 
and consumerism have given them, and they 
have no resources to deal with it. They are 
searching for something more. For them, and 
others who have not been included in the in- 
creasing prosperity, traditional religion offers 
an alternative, whether they practice Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Christianity or Islam. How- 
ever, religion at this time cannot serve as a 
source of public critique in the Chinese new 
economy, and the central government is very 
concerned that it not provide a source of 
power or moral authority. 

The situation in India is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Prosperity and the effects of the global 
new economy are limited to a smaller percent- 
age of the population, if we define prosperity 
as we might in the West. India will only be 
fully opening up to western consumer goods 
in April of this year. Nevertheless, a political 
response to the perceived misdirected values 
of the West has been well underway for some 
time, and it is couched in religious terms. On 
Valentine's Day this year members of a 
Hindu fundamentalist organization attacked 
card shops selling Valentine's Day cards and 
restaurants where couples gathered to cel- 
ebrate the day with public romance, claiming 
that these actions were anti-Hindu. In these 
destructive acts, and many others carried out 
by Hindu nationalists, leaders have turned to 
religious fundamentalism as an alternative 
source of power in an attempt to counter both 
the material power of Western consumer cul- 
ture, on the one hand, and the politics of so- 
called secularism in India, which tried to leave 
religion out of the picture, on the other. This 
brand of secularism has not been a successful 
response to India’s multi-religious population 
and some have called for different modes of 
reclaiming the resources of India’s diverse reli- 
gious heritage. An alternative response to 
Hindu nationalism is required, both to defuse 
violence and to address the religious egoism of 
fundamentalists who claim the absolute power 


and moral authority of their own position 
over that of all others. And an alternative re- 
sponse is also needed to creatively address the 
cultural and economic domination that mark 
global feudalism and the egoistic assertion 
that money is the measure of worth and the 
basis for the individual right to power and 
moral authority. 

India could, in some ways, be a test case 
for the rest of the world, as leaders from mul- 
tiple religious traditions there begin to work 
together to address questions of values and 
common ethical action, but it may also offer 
us a warning: the dangers inherent in possible 
choices we might make. In our time, the Bush 
administration has put forward a proposal for 
government to work hand in hand with faith- 
based charities. Both China and India offer 
lessons Americans may want to consider as we 
begin to rethink the relationship between reli- 
gion and power in our own country today. & 


Nancy Martin is an assistant professor of 
Comparative Religion at Chapman University. 
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Black Religion, Power, and the New Economy 


by James A. Noel 


I will address the topic of Religion, 
Power, and the New Economy from the 
standpoint of my ongoing attempt to describe 
Black Religion as an essential component 
both of modernity and the Atlantic World’s 
political-economy. ... This 
inquiry enables us to see 
black racial identity and 
black religions being formed 
in a modern global economic 
context in relations to their 
counterparts—white identity 
and religion. 

These identities were 
created by a gross inequity in 
the power relations of the 
two groups in question. 
These identities, in turn, le- 
gitimated the power relation of 
which they were the product. In short, a study 
of black religion allows us to look at the relation- 
ship between religion, power, and the new 
economy from a unique vantage point. Black 
religions were produced by people who had been 
made powerless and relegated to the category of 
commodity in the modern world economy. 

The 12 million some odd souls that were 
forcibly transported across the Atlantic to 


~ work in the silver mines, sugar and coffee 


plantations of North America did more than 
indirectly contribute to the rise of a new mode 


of economic production. The slave trade was 


their descent into hell, The Middle Passage was 


their Gethsemene. On the bottom of those 


ships, while being exchanged as items of mer- 
~ chandise they encountered what Otto termed 


“the mysterium tremendum.” It was encoun- 


~ tered in the midst and under the grips of the 


terror invoked by white power and the encoun- 
ter with the wholly other who allowed them to 
survive the terror of that power. 

They produced new forms of religious 
consciousness as seen in their work songs, 
Spiritual, blues, jazz, dance, sermons, and 
other cultural products. ... Black religion was 
a response to the dehumanizing effect of 
white religion and white economic power 
upon the lives of the African people that were 
brought to the Americas. Through their reli- 
gion, black people discovered another source 
of power and another source of human value. 


It was the power and powers accessed in Black 
Religion that undergirded resistance movement 
and rebellions all over the New World— 
Voudoo in Haiti, Santeria in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, Condomble in Brazil, and the Slave Reli- 
gion of blacks in North 
America. Like the Melanesian 
Cargo Cult, these religions 
sought to address the lack of 
reciprocity in the exchange be- 
tween masters and slaves. 

The freedom that formed 
the slaves’ eschatological and 
apocalyptic yearning during 
slavery and that became some- 
what tangible during Recon- 
struction faded like a mirage 
during Post-Reconstruction. 
Yet America’s former slaves 
continued to hope as they chased their elusive 
dream in their migrations to the North’s ur- 
ban centers. It seemed to appear again during 
the Second World War and Roosevelt’s New 
Deal. And this led to the marches and sit-ins 
of the 1960s and eventually the demand for 
Black Power. Can a white supremacist state 
ever allow blacks to have real power? 


James.A. Noel is associate professor of American 
Religion at San Francisco Theological Seminary. 


Baggett continued from page 5 


Now a still newer story needs to be told. 
One in which visions of the common good 
are featured prominently; one that questions 
what former Labor Secretary Robert Reich 
calls the “secession of the successful” from 
their ties to and responsibility for their fellow 
citizens. And, if this story is to have a benefi- 
cent, less icy ending, it will likely require the 
power of religiously informed ideas and im- 
ages and convictions to stir the public imagi- 
nation once again. 


Jerome P. Baggett is assistant professor of the 
Sociology of Religion, Jesuit School of Theology, 
Berkeley 
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fornia, San Diego, who was one of three respon- 
dents attending the meeting. The text of his re- 
marks are published in this issue on page 3. 

Two panels of four other of the research 
team members were offered during the after- 
noon session with respondents providing 
thoughts on the findings of each. Professor 
Stephen Ellingson offered critical reflections 
on the studies produced by Professor Thomas 
Leininger of the University of San Diego and 
Professor Donna McKenzie, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Professor Leininger reported on his re- 
search on Pax Christi, the peace group which 
has ties to Roman Catholicism and works to 
educate the community with respect to the 
possibilities of a non-violent world. He spoke 
of the restrained strategy deployed by the 
para-denominational group, working for ad- 
justments of Catholic thought rather than 
substantive challenge. Pax Christi, in his 
analysis, can be assessed in terms of bonding 
and bridging. This group which offers a spiri- 
tuality of non-violence, fostering solidarity 
through persuasive communication, places 
emphasis on witness and prayer. 

His presentation was followed by the re- 
marks of Dr. McKenzie whose study de- 
scribed and analysed the lobbying group 


continued on page 12 
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Even the BFW activities at the local level 
do not necessarily create strong and dense net- 
works of mutuality, interaction and trust. For 
example, BFW relies on phone trees to mobi- 
lize members to write or call regarding pend- 
ing legislation, but phone trees tend to simply 
be an efficient device to tell people what to do. 
They usually do not create social relationships 
because often the message is left on a machine 
or the caller simply relays the information and 
then goes on to call the next person on the tree. 

Finally, by refusing to adopt Alinsky- 
style organizing techniques, BFW may be un- 
able to forge cooperative relationships with 
other groups that rely more on self-interest 
and confrontational style activities. Again, this 
may limit the nature and density of inter- 
group relations and weaken the possibility for 
building social capital. 

Pax Christi, like BFW, is a relatively 
small organization—roughly 12,000 mem- 

continued on page 11 
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grams adequate to study the complexity of the issues they seek to under- 
stand. We have the template of structural interactivity for it and a track 
record of excellence. 

A fourth commitment that guides our way is our determination 
to be not only Graduate and Theological, but also united — truly 
united, truly consortial. Our future challenge will be to structure our 
common life in ways that take advantage of the synergies among us... 
Our successful futures will require even more collaboration than we 
have seen in the past in order to create economic efficiencies and 
economies of scale. 

...And fifth, we're guided by our commitment to be active partici- 
pants in society, to our neighbors both near and far. The GTU is not a 
theological cul de sac. It has always been a place of intersections. To 
traffic in intersections is to put oneself in the middle of at times con- 
verging, at times conflicting, movements of ideas, issues and people. 

..We come to this point in our history as a Graduate Theological 
Union with a certain character and moral compass. And that compass 
guides us as we address that ongoing question, what ought we to do? 
Who ought we to be? 

We ought to use our commitments, skills, and strengths—to ecu- 
menical and interreligious collaboration, to inclusiveness, to excellence 
across disciplines, to unity in our efforts, to active participation in our 
times—to advance that one big commitment, the new, new thing, and 
that is our commitment to find ways to use our strengths and gifts in 
the service of God and others. 

..In the midst of this dynamic and exciting world stands the 
Graduate Theological Union, and it is the most creative enterprise in 
theological education that this nation has ever seen. We are rigorous 
thinkers and we are passionate doers. Our charge is to take up the 
work from here. Our success at that lies in our ability to see for our 
time what those visionaries saw nearly 40 years ago and hold on to the 
courage that brought life to this grand Graduate Theological Union. 
May we do it well, may we do it together, and may we do it joyfully. 


Jim Donahue is the 7" GTU President. 
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Director continued from page 2 

will have an opportunity to glean something of the importance of this 
project. It involved an inquiry into the structure and meaning of para- 
denominational groups in late 20" century American religious culture. 
In the best of worlds, readers would send along comments about this 
issue, opening the boundaries of communication and expanding the 
audience present at the GTU meeting many months ago. In suggesting 
this enlarged discussion, | am imagining an in- 
teractive response to the content of this issue. 

One of the research participants in the 
Discipleship/Citizenship project wrote the fol- 
lowing about her experience in studying a par- 
ticular group: 

“T think that the Discipleship/Citizenship 
Project contributed greatly to an enhanced un- 
derstanding of the role of one of the most im- 
portant and under-studied forms of citizen 
participation in the United States ... Most of us 
have used the experience garnered in the Discipleship/Citizenship 
Project in concrete ways that continue to be meaningful, both in our 
teaching and in our academic research.” 

The participation of six research assistants associated with this 
study was one of the critical facets of the four-year study under the 
leadership of Professor John Coleman, the principal investigator of the 
project. This model of tapping young scholars for serious research 
work in collaborative engagement is worthy of replication. Without a 
doubt the quality of the work produced by each of the participants and 
the substantive findings reported be each has much to do with the vi- 
sion of the project’s director and his supervision of the group of inves- 
tigators. A summary of the research is provided in this issue, and the 
collaborative effort will be published by a university press in the near 
future. 

The “ending” in the title of my report refers to the formal conclu- 
sion of the para-denominational study, specifically the Discipleship/ 
Citizenship conference marking the completion of research and writ- 
ing. “Beginnings,” on the other hand, refers to the texts associated with 
the inauguration of James Donahue as President of the GTU this past 
February. It strikes me that the two events are related in two important 
ways. The incorporation of a panel discussion on the “new economy” 
and the 21* century was planned as an integral part of the inaugura- 
tion proceedings, indicating the new President’s endorsement of young 
scholars. All of the panelists were relatively recent Ph.D. graduates of 
the GTU. Moreover, the panel complemented the earlier CESP event 
in the Fall, offering serious deliberation about social ethics to the pub- 
lic and encouraging a view of theological/religious studies as relevant to 
the larger community. We have edited the presentation of the panelists 
and included these texts as further reflection on the question of reli- 
gion and citizenship. 

We are also pleased to publish substantial excerpts from President 
Donahue’s address in this issue as well. His review of the GTU’s excep- 
tional history as pointing to a “moral compass” which, in turn, pro- 
vides the ground for his “commitments” for the institution’s future is 
further evidence of the bridging of religion and the public square. 
Once again, it is my hope that the readers of this issue of the Newslet- 
ter will accept an invitation to join the discussion and respond to the 
texts published in conjunction with the inauguration. 


Human Rights Today 


by Charles McCoy 


hat progress has been made on 

human rights in the 20" cen 

tury, and what are the pros- 
pects for the 21“ century? Those ques- 
tions have provided the focus for a 
program of the Center for Ethics and So- 
cial Policy over the past eighteen months 
ona grant from the Greenville Founda- 
tion. 

Part of the Center's larger Project on 
Ethics and International Relations, the 
Human Rights phase has included a con- 
ference on “Human Rights in the 21* 
Century” exploring to what extent the 

_ Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
passed unanimously by the United Na- 
tions Assembly in 1948 under the leader- 
ship of Eleanor Roosevelt, has been 

_ implemented and what are the prospects 

_ for further implementation. 

___ Over the past decade, allegations 

have been repeatedly made public charg- 
ing complicity of major corporations in 
human rights violations, raising one of 
the most controversial ethical issues of 
our time, as the protests at the meeting of 
the World Trade Organization in Seattle 
demonstrated. Project discussions of 
these events in relation to economics and 
human rights led to a consultation on 

Levi's Children: Coming to Terms with 

Human Rights in the Global Marketplace, 

with the author, Karl Schoenberger, as 
one of the speakers. This book is a well- 
told and fascinating story of Levi-Strauss’ 
difficulties in integrating ethics con- 

~ sciously into its global operations. The 

_ program provided opportunity for the 

_ project to address the increasingly central 

area of human rights and the interna- 
tional economy. 

This part of the project is conclud- 
ing with a retrospective look at progress 
that has been made in human rights and 
a prospective look at what is happening 
_ with reference to old issues and what new 
issues are emerging. Charles McCoy, di- 
rector of the Project on Ethics and Inter- 
~ national Relations, is editing a volume 
with papers by participants in the various 
meetings. 


Ellingson continued from page 9 


bers; and again, the vast majority of these 
members are relatively passive members. Size 
alone may limit how much social capital Pax 
can generate and sustain. 
Few members en- 
gage in civil disobedi- 
ence—which is one way 
of building relations of 
trust and the shared ex- 
periences that build 
commitment at both the 
individual and organiza- 
tional levels. Instead the 
focus tends to be on edu- 
cating and cultivating a 
spirituality of non-vio- 
lence for individuals. It 


Perhaps this is an 
instance of ... the 
emergence of 
short-term, 

ad hoc coalitions 
rather than more 
long-term formal 


deep and lasting structural change in how the 
US and other countries address hunger or vio- 
lence. While Bread for the World has had 
some success shaping some federal legislation 
and policies regarding hunger, 
grain reserves, emergency food te- 
lief, and these achievements more 
closely resemble band-aid solutions 
rather than surgical corrections of 
the structural conditions that cause 
hunger and malnutrition. I make 
this claim because Bread tends to 
avoid attacking the economic struc- 
tures and systems of capitalism that 
are the primary cause of poverty 
and hunger. 

Pax, while being a leader in the 


seems that Pax feeds in- organizations to American peace movement and 
dividual transformation address social catalyst for protests over the Gulf 
and spiritual develop- War, military spending in the fed- 
ment primarily rather problems. eral budget, and the death penalty, 


than building social capi- 
tal. As one member said: 
“[ protest to remember who | am.” 
Unlike Bread, Pax has had some success 
building cooperative relationships within the 
larger US peace movement. Unfortunately 
these relationships tend to be episodic and 
short-lived, emerging when there is a vio- 
lence/war issue to be protested, thus limiting 
the possibilities of building dense social ties 
and relationships of trust, mutual interests and 
obligations. Perhaps this is an instance of what 
Wuthnow describes in his book, Loose Connec- 
tions, as the emergence of short-term, ad hoc 
coalitions rather than more long-term formal 
organizations to address social problems. 


Efficacy 


The third common theme that stands 
out in the case studies and raises questions for 
me concerns the ability of para-denomina- 
tional groups to achieve their stated goals of 
structural transformation. 

In the case studies, members of both or- 
ganizations talk a lot about structural transfor- 
mation and individual transformation. But it 
is unclear how they move from the personal 
to the structural and it is unclear in the analy- 
ses if the organizations are really committed 
and able to achieve structural transformation. 

The case studies suggest that neither or- 
ganization has achieved its goal of producing 


has not fundamentally changed the 
military-industrial complex in the 
US, or ended the use of the death penalty. 
The authors note that Pax’s greatest achieve- 
ment thus far has been to recruit US Catholic 
Bishops into the organization and through 
them to shape the Bishop’s pastoral letter on 
peace and nuclear arms. 

Interestingly, Coleman and Leininger 
write that, “At times, it seems that many 
members of Pax are actually more interested 
in converting the church than in changing the 
wider cadres of citizens.” Finally, at the end of 
the chapter Coleman and Leininger claim that 
Pax makes for a more global and vigilant sense 
of American citizenship and keeps an impor- 
tant ideal alive. But I wonder if anyone outside 
the US Catholic bishops Conference and a few 
peace groups is aware of Pax’s notion of citi- 
zenship let alone moved to rethink or change 
their own understanding of citizenship? 

The studies of Bread for the World and 
Pax Christi provide rich, theoretically in- 
formed analyses, and they provoke us to ask 
questions and perhaps even rethink assump- 
tions or understandings of the issues under 


Dis/Cit summary continued from page 2 
Bread for the World. Contrasting with the 
studies of Wood and Baggett, McKenzie’s 
study indicated the viability of a group de- 
signed to recruit support from congregations 
in letter-writing and phone tree campaigns. 
The creation of “covenant churches” assured 
consciousness of hunger as a pressing concern 
but did not build strategies for action which 
might result in divisive stances and erosion of 
the program. She noted that the organization, 
with headquarters in the nation’s capital, failed 
to construct strong membership links but was 
successful in lobbying Congress with respect 
both the minimum wage and hunger relief act 
addressing the needs of so-called illegals. 

The last set of case study reports was re- 
sponded to by Professor Dawne Moon, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley Sociology 
Department (published here on p.7). The de- 
scription of Focus on the Family and its im- 
plications for public policy represented the 
work of team research member Professor 
Suzanne Holland of the University of Puget 
Sound. She offered a list of ten public issues 
which reflected the Christian Right’s religious 
position, referring concretely to her analysis of 
Focus. “Theological coherence” and “prin- 
cipled Christianity” were identified as pivotal 
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features of her study of the relatively large, 
multi-function group. Speaking of the notion 
of distinct “spheres of sovereignty,” derived 
from the theological writings of Kuyper, Dr. 
Holland noted the belief in an order—hierar- 
chical and disarticulating religion and pol- 
ity—which is ordained by God: family, 
church and state. Each of these spheres is in- 
dependent of the other and chaos is seen to be 
the consequence of any mixing or transgression 
of one sphere with the other. With respect to 
the family, Focus members understand that it 
is the primary institution and the state has a 
mandate to protect and encourage a dual par- 
ent heterosexual arrangement. Quoting one of 
her interview subjects, Dr. Holland concluded 
that the task of Focus on the Family is to 
change “hearts and minds.” ; 

The final panel report was given by Chris 
Adams, who served for a number of years as 
staff member of CESP and directed a former 
CESP project (Voicing Values). His study fo- 
cused on the AME Church, a departure from 
the para-denominational eroup effort involy- 
ing the five other team members. Explaining 
the importance of examining the African 
American experience in America as it pertains 
to the meanings of discipleship and citizen- 


ship, Adams emphasized the vitality of this 
large, national denomination. He spoke of the 
division between “old” and “new” approaches 
within the AME Church, the former empha- 
sizing the role of prayer and the significance 
of charismatic leadership. The “new” ap- 
proach offers a social practice which entails 
congregational service in the form of a multi- 
tude of faith-based activities (e.g., job train- 
ing, child care, etc.) His analysis suggested 
that both orientations function together with- 
out much division among congregants. 

At the conclusion of each of the panels, 
respondents provided comments designed to 
stimulate further deliberation about the question 
of citizenship and the role of people associated 
with faith traditions. Audience participation was 
attentive to the complexities of the subject and 
many participants offered excellent challenges to 
the panelists and the principal author of the vol- 
ume which will provide the substance of the case 


~ studies and their respective contribution to the 


study of religion and civil society. Although the 
conference marked a final phase of the Lilly En- 
dowment Project, it 1s hoped that this issue of 
Ethics and Policy will also serve as an effective 
form of communicating the importance of this 
research. 
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